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TO  WILLIAM  CHARLES  MACREADY.  ESQ. 


MT   DBAB   SIB, 

When  I  commenced  the  "Pictorial"  edition  of  Shakspere,  twelve 
years  ago,  you  had  recently  entered  upon  your  noble  task  of  presenting,  at  one 
of  our  then  national  theatres,  the  text  of  Shakspere,  not  deformed  by  pre- 
sumptuous innovations,  and  not  vulgarized  by  stage  conventionalities.  We  were 
engaged,  each  in  our  own  way,  in  the  honest  endeavour  *'  to  diffuse  more  widely 
a  more  intimate  knowledge,  and  in  that  a  deeper  love,  of  our  great  poet^s  works.** 
I  use  here  the  words  of  a  letter  which  you  did  me  the  fisivour  to  write  to  me 
in  1839.  At  the  precise  time  when  you  are  quitting  for  ever  that  profession 
which  you  have  long  elevated  and  adorned,  I  shall  be  sending  to  the  press  the 
first  volume  of  this  revised  edition  of  the  Dramas  which  have  been  so  many 
years  the  objects  of  our  common  reverence.  At  such  a  time,  so  full  of  conflict- 
ing feelings  to  yourself,  and  of  unmixed  regret  to  others,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
offer  a  parting  tribute,  however  humble,  in  saying  that  your  living  commentary 
upon  the  language,  and  your  artistical  penetration  into  the  real  nature  of  the 
characters  and  incidents,  of  these  wondrous  creations,  have  often  given  a  co- 
herence and  force  to  my  own  imperfect  conceptions,  which  the  best  criticism 
might  have  £uled  to  supply.  This  consideration,  as  well  as  the  coincidence  of 
time  which  I  have  mentioned,  lead  me  to  inscribe  this  edition  to  you;  with 
every  sentiment  of  respect  for  your  public  exertions  and  your  private  character, 
and  with  the  wish,  in  which  thousands  participate,  that  you  may  find  in  retire- 
ment that  peace  and  holy  rest,  which  make  the  evening  of  a  well-spent  life  calm 
and  beautiful  as  an  unclouded  sunset, 

I  remain. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

CHARLES  KNiaHT. 

St  John's  Wood, 

February  20, 1851. 
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INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS. 


'  The  Two  Gkntlemen  of  Vkeona'  was  first 
piinted  in  the  folio  collection  of  Shakgpere's 
plays,  edited  by  John  Heminge  and  Henry 
Condell,  and  published  in  1628,  seven  years 
after  his  death.  The  text  is  singularly  cor- 
rect There  are  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
passages  of  any  real  importance  upon  which 
a  doubt  can  be  entertained,  if  printed  ac- 
cording to  the  original.  It  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  play  written  reiy  early  in  Shak- 
spere'slife. 

The  scene  of  this  play  Ib,  in  the  first  act, 
at  Yerona^  and  afterwuds  chiefly  at  Milan. 
The  action  is  not  founded  upon  any  histori- 
cal erent.  The  one  historical  &ct  men- 
tioned in  this  play  is  that  of  the  emperor 
holding  his  court  at  Milan,  which  was  under 
the  goyemment  of  a  duke,  who  was  a  vassal 
of  the  empire.  Assuming  that  this  &ct 
prescribes  a  limit  to  the  period  of  the  ac- 
tion, we  must  necessarily  place  that  period 
at  least  half  a  century  before  the  date  of  the 
composition  of  this  drama. 

The  incident  of  Julia  following  her  lover 
in  the  disguise  of  a  page,  and  her  subsequent 
knowledge  of  his  fidthlesaness,  is  common 
enough  in  the  old  Italian  and  Spanish  no- 
vels. In  the  'Diana'  of  Montemayor,  a 
Spanish  romance,  which  wis  translated  in 
1598,  we  find  this  resemblance  to  some 
scenes  of  tlie  '  Two  Gentlemen  of  Yerona.' 
Indeed,  in  some  turns  of  expression  the 
dialogue   la  similar.      The  knowledge  of 


Spanish  was  pretty  widely  difibsed  in  Eng- 
land in  Shakspere's  youth ;  and  we  must  not 
too  readily  &11  in  with  the  notion  that  such 
a  book  could  not  be  accessible  to  him  with- 
out a  translation. 

Pope  calls  the  style  of  '  The  Two  Qentle- 
men  of  Yerona'  "simple  and  unaffected." 
It  was  opposed  to  Shakspere's  later  style, 
which  is  teeming  with  allusion  upon  aJlu- 
sion.  With  the  exception  of  the  few  obso- 
lete words,  and  the  unfiimiliar  application  of 
words  still  in  use,  this  comedy  has  a  very 
modem  air.  The  thoughts  are  natural  and 
obvious,  the  images  familiar  and  general. 
The  most  celebrated  passages  have  a  cha- 
racter of  grace  rather  than  of  beauty;  the 
elegance  of  a  youthful  poet  aiming  ^  be 
correct  Johnson  considered  this  com^y  to 
be  wanting  in  "  diversity  of  character."  The 
action,  it  must  be  observed,  is  mainly  sus- 
tained by  Proteus  and  Yalentine,  and  by 
Julia  and  Silvia;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
plot  is  relieved  by  the  familiar  scenes  in 
which  Speed  and  Launce  appear.  The  other 
actors  are  very  subordinate,  and  we  scarcely 
demand  any  great  diversity  of  character 
amongst  them;  but  it  appears  to  us,  with 
regard  to  Proteus  and  Yalentine,  Julia  and 
Silvia,  Speed  and  Launce,  that  the  charac- 
ters are  exhibited,  as  it  were,  in  pairs,  upon 
a  principle  of  very  defined  thou^  delicate 
contrast 
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DUKB. 
r,ActII.se.4.   Act IIL sc  1 1  ac 2. 
AetV.ic9t  SC.4. 

Yalsmtinb. 

r,AaI.K.l.  ActII.ic.It  K.4.  ActllLscl. 
ActIY.ic.1.    ActV.ici. 

Pbotbus. 

..,  AotI.fe.lt  ic  3.    Actll.scSt  •c.4t  icB. 
Actlll.te.lt  ic  2.    Act  IV.  K.  St  10.4. 
ActV.sc.9t  ic4. 

Antonio. 

Jppmrt,  Act  I.  se.  3. 

Thubio. 

ifActlLsci.  ActllLsclticS.  ActlV.icS. 
ActV.ic9t  SC4. 

EaLAMOUB. 
ifjilMart,  Act  IV.  IC  3.    ActV.te.1. 

Speed. 

r>ActI. icl.    Act II. tell  ■c.4t  icA* 
ActIII.tc.1.    ActIV.ie.1. 


Launob. 

4nMar«,ActII.K.Sticff.  ActIII.ie.1.  Act  IV. ac  4. 

Panthino. 
4f9mrf,  Actl.ic3.    Act  Il.acit  acS. 

Host. 
Outlaws. 

4fif»Mr,ActIV.scl.    ActV.icSt  10.4. 

Juua. 

Appear§,  Act L  ac.  2.    Act  IL  ac  2t  ac.  7* 
ActIV.ac2t  ic.4.    Act  V.ac2;  ac4. 

Silvia. 

4pp«r«,  ActlLicIt  ac4.    ActIV.ac2t  acS;  ac  4. 
ActV.  aclt  Bc3t  ac4. 

LUOKTTA. 
4f|Mart,  Act  I.  ac  2.   AetILac7* 

Servants,  Mtmdana, 


8CBNB— nr  Ysbona*  in  Milan,  and  on  the  Fbontiebs  of  Mantua. 


In  the  original  edition  of  1628  the  Persons  Represented  are  thus  described : 


the  two  OenUemen, 


Duke,  fcUher  to  Silvia. 

VALENmrB,-! 

Pboteus,     J 

Antonio,  father  to  Proteus. 

Thubio,  a  foclith  rival  to  Valentine. 

Eglamoub,  agent  for  Silvia  in  her  escape. 

Speed,  a  downi^  servant  to  Valentine. 


Launoe^  the  like  to  Proteus. 
Panthino,  servant  to  Antonio. 
Host,  where  Julia  lodges. 
Outlaws,  wWi  Valentine. 
Juua,  beloved  qf  Proteus. 
Silvia,  hdoned  qf  Valentine. 
Luoktta,  icm^^i^tooman  to  Julia. 


Guo^k 
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[Open  Place  in  Verona.] 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  l.—An  open  Place  in  Verona. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Pboteub. 

Val.  Cease  to  persuade,  my  loving  Proteus* ; 

Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits ; 

Wer  *t  not  affection  chains  thy  tender  days 

To  the  sweet  glances  of  thy  honoured  love, 

I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company, 

To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad, 

Than,  living  dully  sluggardiz*d  at  home, 

Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness. 

But,  since  thou  lov*st,  love  still,  and  thrive  therein, 

Even  as  I  would,  when  I  to  love  begin. 
Pbo.  Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?    Sweet  Valentine,  adieu  I 

Think  on  thy  Proteus,  when  thou,  haply,  seest 

Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel : 

Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness, 

When  thou  dost  meet  good  hap :  and  in  thy  danger, 

If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee. 

Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers. 

For  I  will  be  thy  beadsman,  Valentine'. 

*  In  the  original  this  proper  name  name  is  invariably  spelt  Protheui, 
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Val.  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  saccess  ? 
Pro.  Upon  some  book  I  love,  1 11  pray  for  thee. 
Val.  That 's  on  some  shallow  story  of  deep  love, 

How  young  Leander  crossed  the  Hellespont. 
Pro.  That  *s  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love ; 

For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 
Val.  T  is  true ;  for  you  are  over  boots  in  love, 

And  yet  you  never  swom  the  Hellespont 
Pro.  Over  the  boots?  nay,  give  me  not  the  boots'. 
Val.  Nay,  I  will  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not. 
Pro.  What? 

Val.  To  be  in  love,  where  scorn  is  bought  with  groans; 

Coy  looks  with  heart-sore  sighs ;  one  fading  moment*s  mirth 

With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights ; 

If  haply  won,  perhaps  a  hapless  gain ; 

If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won ; 

However*,  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit. 

Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished. 
Pro.  So,  by  your  circumstance,  you  call  me  fool. 
Val.  So,  by  your  circumstance  **,  I  fear,  you  11  prove. 
Pro.  T  is  love  you  cavil  at ;  I  am  not  love. 
Val.  Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  you : 

And  he  that  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool, 

Methinks  should  not  be  chronicled  for  wise. 
Pro.  Yet  writers  say,  as  in  the  sweetest  bud 

The  eating  canker  dwells  •\  so  eating  love 

Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 
Val.  And  writers  say,  as  the  most  forward  bud 

Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 

Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 

Is  tum*d  to  folly ;  blasting  in  the  bud. 

Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime. 

And  dl  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes. 

But  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee, 

That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire  ? 

Once  more  adieu :  my  father  at  the  road 

Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipped. 
Pro.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  Valentine. 
Val.  Sweet  Proteus,  no ;  now  let  us  take  our  leave. 

To  Milan  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters  S 

Of  thy  success  in  love,  and  what  news  else 

■  Bowever-^in  whatsoever  way,  "  haply  won,"  or  "  lost" 

^  Circumstance,    The  word  is  used  by  the  two  speakers  in  different  senses.    Proteus  employs  it 
in  the  meaumg  of  circumstantial  deduction; — Valentine  in  that  of  position, 
*  To  Milan.    Lot  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters,  addressed  to  Milan. 
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Betideth  here  in  absence  of  thy  friend  ; 

And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mine. 
Pro.  All  ht^piness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan ! 

Val.  As  much  to  you  at  home !  and  so,  farewell.  [EwU  Valbntinb. 

Pbo.  He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love : 

He  leaves  his  friends  to  dignify  them  more ; 

I  leave  myself*,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 

Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphosed  me ; 

Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time, 

War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  nought ; 

Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with  thought 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir  Proteus,  save  you :  Saw  you  my  master  ? 
Pbo.  But  now  he  parted  hence,  to  embark  for  Milan. 
Speed.  Twenty  to  one  then  he  is  shipped  already ; 

And  I  have  play*d  the  sheep '^  in  losing  him. 
Pbo.  Indeed  a  sheep  doth  very  often  stray, 

An  if  the  shepherd  be  a  while  away. 
Speed.  You  conclude  that  my  master  is  a  shepherd  then,  and  I  a  sheep  ? 
Pro.  I  do. 

Speed.  Why  then  my  horns  are  his  horns,  whether  I  wake  or  sleep. 
Pbo.  a  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheep. 
Speed.  This  proves  me  still  a  sheep. 
Pbo.  True ;  and  thy  master  a  shepherd. 
Speed.  Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumstance. 
Pbo.  It  shall  go  hard  but  1 11  prove  it  by  another. 
Speed.  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not  the  sheep  the  shepherd ;  but  I 

seek  my  master,  and  my  master  seeks  not  me :  therefore,  I  am  no  sheep. 
Pbo.  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd,  the  shepherd  for  food  follows 

not  the  sheep ;  thou  for  wages  foUowest  thy  master,  thy  master  for  wages 

follows  not  thee :  therefore,  thou  art  a  sheep. 
Speed.  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry  baa. 
Pbo.  But  dost  thou  hear?  gav'st  thou  my  letter  to  Julia? 
Speed.  Ay,  sir;  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to  her,  a  laced  mutton*; 

and  she,  a  laced  mutton,  gave  me,  a  lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour  I 
Pbo.  Here  *s  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store  of  muttons. 

'  The  original  copy  reads,  "  I  love  myself."    The  present  reading  was  introduced  by  Pope. 

^  Sheep  is  pronounced  ship  in  many  English  counties ;  hence  Speed^s  small  jest  Mr.  Collier 
observes  that  in  writings  of  the  time  "  Sheep-street,  in  Stratford-upon-Avon,  is  often  spelt  Ship- 
street." 

*  A  laced  mutton.  The  commentators  have  much  doubtful  learning  on  this  passage.  They 
"»»i»T^tain  that  the  epithet  " laced"  was  a  very  uncomplimentary  epithet  of  Shakspere^s  time;  and 
that  the  words  taken  together  apply  to  a  female  of  loose  character.  This  is  probable ;  but  then 
the  insolent  application,  by  Speed,  of  the  term  to  Julia  is  received  by  Proteus  very  patiently.  The 
jest  would  scarcely  cover  the  coarseness,  provided  the  slang  term  were  of  general  acceptation. 
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Speed.  If  the  groand  be  overcharged,  yoa  were  best  stick  her. 

Pro.  Nay,  in  that  you  are  astray' ;  't  were  best  pound  you. 

Speed.  Nay,  sir,  less  than  a  pound  shall  serve  me  for  carrying  your  letter. 

Pro.  You  mistake ;  I  mean  the  pound,  a  pinfold. 

Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin?  fold  it  over  and  over, 

T  is  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to  your  lover. 
Pro.  But  what  said  she?  did  she  nod*»?  [Speed  nods. 

Speed.  I®. 

Pro.  Nod,  I ;  why,  that  *s  noddy. 
Speed.  You  mistook,  sir ;  I  say  she  did  nod :  and  you  ask  me  if  she  did  nod ; 

and  I  say,  I. 
Pro.  And  that  set  together  is — noddy. 

Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  it  together,  take  it  for  your  pains. 
Pro.  No,  no,  you  shall  have  it  for  bearing  the  letter. 
Speed.  Well,  I  perceive  I  must  be  fain  to  bear  with  you. 
Pro.  Why,  sir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me  ? 
Speed.  Marry,  sir,  the  letter  very  orderly ;  having  nothing  but  the  word,  noddy, 

for  my  pains. 
Pro.  Beshrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit 
Speed.  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  slow  purse. 
Pro.  Come,  come,  open  the  matter  in  brief:  what  said  she? 
Speed.  Open  your  purse,  that  the  money,  and  the  matter,  may  be  both  at  once 

delivered. 
Pro.  Well,  sir,  here  is  for  your  pains :  What  said  she  ? 
Speed.  Truly,  sir,  I  think  you  11  hardly  vdn  her. 
Pro.  Why  ?  Couldst  thou  perceive  so  much  from  her  ? 
Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from  her;  no,  not  so  much  as  a 

ducat ^  for  delivering  your  letter:  And  being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought 

your  mind,  I  fear  she  11  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling  your  mind^.     Give 

her  no  token  but  stones ;  for  she  's  as  hard  as  steel. 
Pro.  What  said  she, — ^nothing? 
Speed.  No,  not  so  much  as — "Take  this  for  thy  pains."     To  testify  your 

bounty,  I  thank  you,  you  have  testem'd*  me ;  in  requital  whereof,  henceforth 

carry  your  letters  yourself:  and  so,  sir,  I  'U  commend  you  to  my  master. 
Pro.  Go,  go,  be  gone,  to  save  your  ship  from  wrack ; 

Which  cannot  perish,  having  thee  aboard, 

Being  destined  to  a  drier  death  on  shore® :— - 

■  Astraif.    The  adjective  here  should  be  read  "  o  ^tn^"— a  stray  sheep, 
fc  Did  she  nodf    These  words,  not  in  the  original  text,  were  introduced  by  Theobald.    The 
stage-direction,  *^  Speed  nods,"  is  also  modem. 

•  / — the  old  spelling  of  the  affirmative  particle  Ay, 

•  The  second  folio  changes  the  passage  to  "  Aer  mind.'*  The  first  gives  it  "yotir  mind."  Speed 
says,— she  was  hard  to  me  that  brought  your  mind,  by  letter; — she  will  be  as  hard  to  you  in 
telling  It,  in  person. 

•  The  same  allusion  to  the  proverb,  "  He  that  is  bom  to  be  hanged,"  &c.,  occurs  in  *  The 
Tempest' 
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I  must  go  fiod  some  better  messenger ; 

I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  mj  lines, 

Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  post  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  11.-2^  same.    Garden  of  Julia'*  Houee. 
Enter  Julia  and  Luoetta. 

Jul.  But  say,  Luoetta,  now  we  are  alone, 

Wouldst  thou  then  counsel  me  to  fall  in  love? 
Luc.  Aj,  madam ;  so  you  stumble  not  unheedfully. 
Jul.  Of  all  the  £Edr  resort  of  gentlemen. 

That  every  day  with  parle*  encounter  me. 

In  thy  opinion,  which  is  worthiest  love  ? 
Luc.  Please  you,  repeat  their  names,  1 11  show  my  mind 

According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill. 
Jul.  What  tiink*8t  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Eglamour? 
Luc.  As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat  and  fine ; 

But,  were  I  you,  he  never  should  be  mine. 
Jul.  What  think*st  thou  of  the  rich  Mercatio  ? 
Luc.  Well  of  his  wealth ;  but  of  himself,  so,  so. 
Jul.  What  think^st  thou  of  the  gentle  Proteus  ? 
Luc.  Lord,  lord !  to  see  what  folly  reigns  in  us  I 
Jul.  How,  now !  what  means  this  passion  at  his  name? 
Luc.  Pardon,  dear  madam ;  *t  is  a  passing  shame. 

That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am, 

Should  censure**  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen. 
Jul.  Why  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  rest? 
Luc.  Then  thus :  of  many  good  I  think  him  best. 
Jul.  Your  reason  ? 
Luc.  I  have  no  other  reason  but  a  woman's  reason ; 

I  think  him  so,  because  J  think  him  so. 
Jul.  And  wouldst  thou  have  me  cast  my  love  on  him  ? 
Luc.  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  cast  away. 
Jul.  Wliy,  he  of  all  the  rest  hath  never  mov*d  me. 
Luc.  Yet  he  of  all  the  rest,  I  think,  best  loves  ye. 
Jul.  His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but  small. 
Luc.  ¥iie^  that 's  closest  kept  bums  most  of  all. 
Jul.  They  do  not  love  that  do  not  show  their  love. 
Luc.  O,  they  love  least  that  let  men  know  their  love. 
Jul.  I  would  I  knew  his  mind. 

*  Porfe— «peeoh.  The  first  folio  spdlB  it  parle,  which  shows  the  abbreviation  of  the  original 
French  parole, 

^  Cetuure^g^ye  an  opinion— a  meaning  which  repeatedly  occnrs. 

*  Fire  is  here  nsed  as  a  dissyllable.  When  the  reader  has  a  key  to  the  reading  of  such  words — 
/-er,  Aoo-er— he  may  dispense  with  the  notes  that  he  wiU  perpetually  find  on  these  matters  in 
the  earlier  commentators. 
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Luo.  Peruse  this  piper,  madam. 

Jul.  "To  Julia,"— Say,  from  iribom? 

Lua  That  the  contents  will  show. 

Jul.  Say,  say ;  who  gave  it  thee  ? 

Luc.  Sir  Yalentine^s  page ;  and  sent,  I  think,  from  Proteus : 

He  would  have  given  it  you,  but  I,  being  in  the  way, 

Did  in  your  name  receive  it ;  pardon  the  fault,  I  pray. 
Jul.  Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker ! 

Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines  ? 

To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth  ? 

Now,  trust  me,  't  is  an  office  of  great  worth, 

And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 

There,  take  the  paper,  see  it  be  retum'd ; 

Or  else  return  no  more  into  my  sight. 
Luc.  To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee  than  hate. 
Jul.  Will  you  be  gone  ? 

Luc.  That  you  may  ruminate.  [ExU. 

Jul.  And  yet,  I  would  I  had  o*erlook*d  the  letter. 

It  were  a  shame  to  call  her  back  again. 

And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 

What  fool  is  she,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid. 

And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view ! 

Since  maids,  in  modesty,  say  "  No  "  to  that 

Which  they  would  have  the  profferer  construe  "  Ay.*' 

Fie,  fie !  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love, 

That,  like  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse. 

And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod ! 

How  churlishly  I. chid  Lucetta  hence, 

When  willingly  I  would  have  had  her  here  I 

How  angerly*  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown, 

When  inward  joy  enforced  my  heart  to  smile ! 

My  penance  is,  to  call  Lucetta  back. 

And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past : — 

What  ho!  Lucetta! 

Reenter  Lucetta, 

Luo.  What  would  your  ladyship  ? 

Jul.  Is  't  near  dinner-time  ? 

Luo.  I  would  it  were ; 

That  you  might  kill  your  stomach**  on  your  meat. 

And  not  upon  your  maid. 
Jul.  What  is  *t  that  you 

Took  up  so  gingerly? 

*  Angerly,  not  angrily,  as  many  modem  editions  have  it,  was  the  adverb  used  in  Shakspere^s  time. 
^  Stomach  is  here  used  in  the  double  sense  of  appetite,  and  obstinacy,  or  ill  temper. 
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Luo.  Kothing. 

Jul.  Why  didst  thou  stoop  then  ? 

Luc.  To  take  a  paper  up  that  I  let  ML 

Jul.  And  is  that  paper  nothing? 

Luo.  Nothing  conoeming  me. 

Jul.  Then  let  it  lie  for  those  that  it  concerns. 

Luc.  Madam,  it  will  not  lie  where  it  concerns, 

Unless  it  have  a  false  interpreter. 
Jul.  Some  love  of  jours  bath  writ  to  you  in  rhyme. 
Luo.  That  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune : 

GiTo  me  a  note :  your  ladyship  can  set*. 
Jul.  As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possible : 

Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  **  Light  o*  love."* 
Luo.  It  is  too  heayy  for  so  light  a  tune. 
Jul.  Heavy?  belike  it  hath  some  burden  then. 
Luo.  Ay ;  and  melodious  were  it,  would  you  sing  it. 
Jul.  And  why  not  you? 
Luc.  I  cannot  reach  so  high. 

Jul.  Let  *8  see  your  song :— How  now,  minion  ? 
Luc.  Keep  tune  there  still,  so  you  will  sing  it  out : 

And  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 
Jul.  You  do  not? 
Luo.  No,  madam ;  *t  is  too  sharp. 
Jul.  You,  minion,  are  too  saucy. 
Luo.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat, 

And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant^ : 

There  wanteth  but  a  mean^  to  fill  your  song. 
Jul.  The  mean  is  drowned  with  your  unruly  base, 
Luo.  Indeed,  I  bid  the  base^  for  Proteus. 
Jul.  This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me. 

Here  is  a  coil  with  protestation ! —  [Tears  the  letter. 

Go,  get  you  gone ;  and  let  the  papers  lie : 

You  woidd  be  fingering  them,  to  anger  me. 
Luo.  She  makes  it  strange ;  but  she  would  be  best  pleas 'd 

To  be  so  anger*d  with  another  letter.  [Exit. 

Jul.  Nay,  would  I  were  so  anger'd  with  the  same ! 

0  hateful  hands,  to  tear  such  loving  words ! 

*  Set — compose.  Julia  plays  upon  the  word,  in  the  next  line,  in  a  difierent  sense,— to  "  set  by" 
being  to  make  acootmt  of. 

^  Demxmt.  The  sample  air,  in  music,  was  called  the  "  Plain  song"  or  ground.  The  ''  descant" 
"WIS  what  we  now  call  a  "  variation." 

*  IfeoA— the  tenor.  The  whole  of  the  musical  allusions  in  this  passage  show  that  the  terms  of 
the  art  were  familiar  to  a  popular  audience ;  and  that  music  (of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt)  was 
generally  cultivated  in  Shakspere's  time. 

*  The  quibbling  Lucetta  here  turns  the  allusion  to  the  country  game  of  base,  or  prison-baso,  in 
which  one  runs  and  challenges  another  to  pursue. 
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Ii\jarious  wasps !  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey^, 

And  kill  the  bees,  that  yield  it,  with  your  stings ! 

1 11  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amends. 

Look,  here  is  writ — "  kind  Julia ; " — unkind  Julia ! 

As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 

I  throw  thy  name  against  the  bruising  stones, 

Trampling  contemptuously  on  thy  disdain. 

And,  here  is  writ — **  love-wounded  Proteus : " — 

Poor  wounded  name !  my  bosom,  as  a  bed, 

Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly  heaFd ; 

And  thus  I  search*  it  vdth  a  sovereign  kiss. 

But  twice,  or  thrice,  was  Proteus  written  down  : 

Be  calm,  good  vnnd,  blow  not  a  word  away. 

Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter. 

Except  mine  own  name :  that  some  whirlwind  bear 

Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock, 

And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea ! 

Lo,  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ, — 

**  Poor  forlorn  Proteus,  passionate  Proteus, 

To  the  sweet  Julia;"  that  1 11  tear  away  ; 

And  yet  I  will  not,  sith  so  prettily 

He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names ; 

Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another ; 

Now  kiss,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  will. 

Be-enter  Luoetta, 

Luc.  Madam,  dinner  is  ready,  and  your  father  stays. 
Jul.  Well,  let  us  go. 

Luo.  What,  shall  these  papers  lie  like  tell-tales  here? 
Jul.  If  you  respect  them,  best  to  take  them  up. 
Luc.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down : 

Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie,  for  catching  cold**. 
Jul.  I  see  you  have  a  month's  mind  to  them^. 
Luo.  Ay,  madam,  you  may  say  what  sights  you  see ; 

I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  vnnk. 
Jul.  Come,  come,  will 't  please  you  go?  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  IIL— The  same.    A  Boom  in  Antonio**  House. 
Enter  Antonio  and  Panthino. 

Ant.    Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad<^  talk  was  that, 
Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister? 
Pan.  T  was  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your  son. 

*  SsorcA— probe.         ^  For  catching  cold—lest  they  should  catch  cold.       *  &u/— eerions. 
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Ant.  Why,  what  of  him  ? 

Pan.  He  wonder*d  that  jour  lordship 

Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home ; 

While  other  men,  of  dender  reputation, 

Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out : 

Some,  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there ; 

Some,  to  discover  islands  fieur  away ; 

Some,  to  the  studious  universities  ^ 

For  any,  or  for  all  thes^  exercbes, 

He  said  that  Proteus,  your  son,  was  meet : 

And  did  request  me  to  importune  you. 

To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 

Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age. 

In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 
Abt.  Nor  need^st  thou  much  importune  me  to  that 

Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 

I  have  considered  well  his  loss  of  time ; 

And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man. 

Not  being  tried  and  tutor*d  in  the  world : 
l/^    Experience  is  by  industry  achieved. 

And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time : 

Then,  tell  me,  whither  were  I  best  to  send  him  ? 
Pan.  I  think  your  lordship  is  not  ignorant. 

How  his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 

Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court. 
Ant.  I  know  it  welL 
Pan.  T  were  good,  I  think,  your  lordship  sent  him  thither : 

There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments  '^, 

Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  with  noblemen ; 

And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise. 

Worthy  his  youth  and  nobleness  of  birth. 
Ant.  I  like  thy  counsel ;  well  hast  thou  advised : 

And,  that  tiiou  mayst  perceive  how  well  I  like  it. 

The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known : 

Even  with  the  speediest  expedition 

I  will  despatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court 
Pan.  To-morrow,  may  it  please  you,  Don  Alphonso, 

With  other  gentlemen  of  good  esteem. 

Are  journeying  to  salute  the  emperor, 

And  to  commend  their  service  to  his  will. 
Ant.  Good  company ;  with  them  shall  Proteus  go : 

And, — ^in  good  time*.— Now  will  we  break  with  him*>. 

*  In  good  time.    As  Antonio  is  dedaring  his  intention  Protens  appears;  the  speaker,  therefbre, 
breaks  off  with  the  expression,  '<  in  good  thne"— It  propos. 
^  Brtak  wUh  him.    Break  the  matter  to  him,  a  form  whioh  repeatedly  occnrs.     ^<-^  t 
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Enter  Pboteus. 

Pbo.  Sweet  love !  sweet  lines !  sweet  life ! 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart ; 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn : 
0,  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves, 
To  seal  our  happiness  with  their  consents ! 

0  heavenly  Julia ! 

Ant.  How  now  ?  what  letter  are  you  reading  there  ? 
Pbo.  May  't  please  your  lordship,  *t  is  a  word  or  two 

Of  commendation  sent  from  Valentine, 

Deliver*d  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 
Ant.  Lend  me  the  letter ;  let  me  see  what  news. 
Pbo.  There  is  no  news,  my  lord ;  but  that  he  writes 

How  happily  he  lives,  how  well-beloved, 

And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor ; 

Wishing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 
Ant.  And  how  stand  you  affected  to  his  wish  ? 
Pbo.  As  one  relying  on  your  lordship's  will. 

And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wish. 
Ant.  My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish  : 

Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed ; 

For  what  I  will,  I  will,  add  there  an  end. 

1  am  resolv'd  that  thou  shalt  spend  some  time 
With  Valentinus  in  the  emperor's  court ; 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives. 
Like  exhibition  >  thou  shalt  have  from  me. 
To-morrrow  be  in  readiness  to  go  : 

Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 
Pbo.  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided ; 

Please  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 
Ant.  Look,  what  thou  want'st  shall  be  sent  after  thee  : 

No  more  of  stay ;  to-morrow  thou  must  go. — 

Come  on,  Panthino ;  you  shall  be  employed 

To  hasten  on  his  expedition.  \^Exeunt  Ant.  and  Pan. 

Pbo.  Thus  have  I  shunn'd  the  fire,  for  fear  of  burning ; 

And  drench'd  me  in  the  sea,  where  I  am  drown'd : 

I  fear'd  to  show  my  father  Julia's  letter, 

Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love ; 

And  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse 

Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love. 

*  EadhSntion — stipend,  allowance.    The  word  b  still  used  in  this  senae  with  reference  to  any 
special  fhnd  for  a  scholar's  maintenance  in  our  univerBities. 
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O,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 

The  imcertain  glory  of  an  April  day ; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 

And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away ! 

Be-enter  Panthino. 

Pan.  BSr  Proteus,  your  father  calls  for  you ; 

H0  is  in  haste ;  therefore,  I  pray  you  go. 
Pbo.  Why,  this  it  is !  my  heart  accords  thereto ; 

And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers,  No.  [Exeunt, 
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ACT    TI. 


SCENE  I.— Milan.    A  Boom  in  the  Dake*0  Palace. 
Enter  YAiiENTiNE  and  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir,  your  glove. 

Val.  Not  mine ;  my  gloves  are  on. 

Speed.  Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is  but  one*^. 

Val.  Ha !  let  me  see :  ay,  give  it  me,  it 's  mine  : — 

Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine  ! 

Ah  Silvia!  Silvia! 
Speed.  Madam  Silvia !  madam  Silvia ! 
Val.  How  now,  sirrah  ? 
Speed.  She  is  not  within  hearing,  sir. 
Val.  Why,  sir,  who  bade  you  call  her  ? 
Speed.  Your  worship,  sir ;  or  else  I  mistook. 
Val.  Well,  you  11  still  be  too  forward. 
Speed.  And  yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  being  too  slow. 
Fal.  Gt)  to,  sir ;  tell  me,  do  you  know  madam  Silvia  ? 
Speed.  She  that  your  worship  loves  ? 
Val.  Why,  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love  ? 
Speed.  Marry,  by  these  special  marks :  First,  you  have  learned,  like  sir  Proteus, 

*  The  quibble  here  depends  upon  the  pronunciation  of  one,  which  was  anciently  pronounced  as 
if  it  were  written  on. 
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to  wreath  your  arms  like  a  malecoDtent ;  to  relish  a  love-song  like  a  robin- 
redbreast  ;  to  walk  alone,  like  one  that  had  the  pestilence ;  to  sigh,  like  a 
schoolboy  that  had  lost  his  A  B  C;  to  weep,  like  a  young  wench  that  had 
buried  her  grandam;  to  fast,  like  one  that  takes  diet*;  to  watch,  like  one 
that  fears  robbing;  to  speak  puling^  like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas ^^  You 
were  wont,  when  you  laughed,  to  crow  like  a  cock ;  when  you  walked,  to  walk 
like  one  of  the  lions'^;  when  you  fieisted,  it  was  presently  after  dinner;  when 
you  looked  sadly,  it  was  for  want  of  money :  and  now  you  are  metamorphosed 
with  a  mistress,  that,  when  I  look  on  you,  I  can  hardly  think  you  my  master. 

Yal.  Are  all  these  things  perceived  in  me? 

Speed;  They  are  all  perceived  without  ye. 

Vai..  Without  me  ?  they  cannot 

Speed.  Without  you?  nay,  that  *s  certain,  for  without  you  were  so  simple,  none 
else  would :  but  you  are  so  without  these  follies,  that  these  follies  are  within 
you,  and  shine  through  you  like  the  water  in  an  urinal ;  that  not  an  eye  that 
sees  you  but  is  a  physician  to  comment  on  your  malady. 

Yal.  But  tell  me,  dost  thou  know  my  lady  Silvia? 

Speed.  She  that  you  gaze  on  so,  as  she  sits  at  supper? 

Yal.  Hast  thou  observed  that?  even  she  I  mean. 

Speed.  Why,  sir,  I  know  her  not 

Yal.  Dost  thou  know  her  by  my  gazing  on  her,  and  yet  know'st  her  not  ? 

Speed.  Is  she  not  hard  fiEivoured,  sir? 

Yal.  Not  so  fair,  boy,  as  well  favoured. 

Speed.  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough. 

Yal.  What  dost  thou  know  ? 

Speed.  That  she  is  not  so  fear  as  (of  you)  well  favoured. 

Yal.  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  •exquisite,  but  her  favour  infinite. 

Speed.  That  *8  because  the  one  is  painted,  and  the  other  out  of  all  count. 

Yal.  How  painted  ?  and  how  out  of  count  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  so  painted,  to  make  her  fedr,  that  no  man  counts  of  her  beauty. 

Yal.  How  esteemest  thou  me  ?    I  account  of  her  beauty. 

Speed.  You  never  saw  her  since  she  was  deformed  ? 

Yal.  How  long  hath  she  been  deformed? 

Speed.  Ever  since  you  loved  her. 

Yal.  I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her;  and  still  I  see  her  beautiful. 

Speed.  If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  see  her. 

Yal.  Why? 

Speed.  Because  love  is  blind.  0,  that  you  had  mine  eyes;  or  your  own  eyes 
bad  the  lights  they  were  wont  to  have  when  you  chid  at  sir  Proteus  for  going 
ungartered! 

*  Tahetdiet — is  under  regimea. 

^  ToweJkUieomeqftbe  Uona  is  thti8  oommeiited  on  by  Ritson:  **  If  Shakspere  had  not  been 
thinking  ot  tke  Uons  in  the  Tower,  he  would  have  written  *like  a  lion."*— Shakspere  was  thinking 
diamatioaUy;  and  he  therefore  made  Speed  use  an  image  with  wliich  he  might  be  familiar.  The 
'^olownish  servant"  mi^t  oompare  his  master  to  a  caged  lion,  without  being  poetical,  whioh 
Shakspere  did  not  intend  him  to  be. 
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Yal.  Whatshoaldlseetbett? 

Sfbid*  Your  own  present  ibllj,  and  her  paanng  ieformily;  lor  kivbmg  in 

love,  conld  not  mo  t«  gartei  Ins  hose*^ ;  and  jou^  being  ialoYe^  OHinot  see 

to^  put  on  your  hose^ 
Yal.  Belike,  boj,  then  you  are  in  love  ;  fi>r  last  motning  jml  coald  nok  see  to 

wipe  my  shoes. 
Speed.  True,  sir ;  I  waa  in  loye  with  my  bed :  I  thank  you,  ynm  Eminged  me  for 

Hiy  l^ve,  whieh  makes  me  the  bolder  to  chide  you  kr  yoaas^ 
Yal.  In  condu^on^  I  stand  affected  to  her. 
Speed.  I  would  you  were  set ;  so  your  affection  would  cease. 
Yal.  Last  night  she  enjoined  me  to  writa  some  lines  to  one  ahe  lof«u 
Speed.  And  have  you  ? 
Yal.  I  have. 

Speed.  Are  th^  not  lansely  wvit? 
Yal.  No,  boy,  but  as  wellaal  ean  da  them  ^— Peace  I:  hcDai  she  eomek. 

Ent$r  SiLTU. 

Speed.  0  excellent  motional    0  exceeding  puppet! 

Now  will  he  interpret  to  her. 
Yal.  Madam  and  mistreas,  ai  thousand  gpod-monewa 

Speed.  0,  '  give  ye  good  ev'n !  here  *s  a  miUion  o£  maDMnii  jdmii. 

Sjl.  Sir  Yalentine  and  servant**,  to  you  two  thousand  **• 
Speed.  He  should  give  her  interest,  and  she  gives  k  him,, 
Yal.  As  you  ei\join*d  me,  I  have  writ  your  letter, 

Unto  the  secret  nameless  friend  oC  yours ; 

Which  I  was  mueh  unwilling  to  praeeed  in, 

But  for  my  duty  to  your  kdyahip. 
SiL.  I  thank  you,  gentle  servant :  't  ia  very  clcffkly  doiK»w 
Yal.  Now  trust  me,  madan,  it  came  haar^  off; 

For,  being  ignorant  to  whom  iit  go^sw 

I  writ  at  random,  very  doubUuUy. 
SiL.  Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  ao  mueh  pelna? 
Yal.  No,  madam ;  so  it  stead  you,  I  will  write. 

Please  you  command,  a  thousand  timea  as  much : 

And  yet, — 
SiL.  A  pretty  period !  Well,  I  guess  the  sequel ; 

And  yet  I  will  net  naweit; — andyet.1  oare  iiot;^^ 

And  yet  take  this  sfpais ;  and  yet  I  thank  you; 

Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 

•  Motion—ti  pappet-show.  Silvia  it  tiie  pnppet,  aad  ValoBtuM  will  iatMrprat  fer  her.  The 
znaster  of  the  show  was,  in  Shakspere's  timey  olWa  called  interprater  t»  tha  paf^ta* 

^  Much  of  the  dialogoe  between  Valentine  and  Speed  it  printed  metiioaUy  in  tlia  oiiguiiA»  lliiB 
it  sometimes  obviouelj  enough  wrong:  but  in  other  intt»ice%  «Mh  M  these,  we  have  aaoM  £^ 
dramatic  versification  which  ought  to  be  retained. 
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Speed.  And  jet  jou  will ;  and  jet,  another  jet.  [Aside. 

Val.  What  means  jour  ladjsbip  ?  do  jwl  not  like  it  ^ 
SiL.  Yes,  jes ;  the  lines  are  verj  quaintlj  writ : 

But  siooe  aawillinglj»  take  thasa  ag^; 

Nf^»  take  them. 
Vai^  Madam,  thej  are  for  joo. 
SiL.  Aj,  aj,  JOU  writ  them,  sir,  at  mj  request ; 

But  I  will  none  of  them ;  thej  are  for  jou : 

I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  moviiiglj 
Val.  Please  jou,  1 11  write  jour  ladjsbip  another. 
SiL.  And  when  it  *8  writ,  for  mj  sake  read  it  over : 

And  if  it  please  jou,  so :  if  not,  whj  so. 
Val.  If  it  please  me,  madam !  what  then  ? 
SiL.  Whj,  if  it  please  jou,  take  it  for  jour  kbowr. 

And  80  good  morrow,  servant  [Eml  Silvia. 

StBED.  O  jest  unseen,  inscrutable,  iavioiUe, 

As  a  nose  on  a  mao^a  face^  or  a  weathercoek  on  a  steeple ! 

My  master  sues  to  her ;  and  she  hath  taught  her  suitor,. 

He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 

O  excellent  device !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better. 

That  mj  master,  being  scribe,  to  himself  dM>ul4  write  the  lettec  ? 
Val.  How  now,  sir?  what  are  joit  reeeoAing  with  joumelf  2 
Speed.  Naj,  I  was  rh  jming ;  't  is  jou  tJiat  hav«  the  zeaaoiK 
Val.  To  do  what  ? 

Speed.  To  be  a  spokesman  from  madam  Silvia. 
Vai>-  To  whom  ? 

Speed.  To  jourself :  whj,  shq  woesi  jott  bj  a  fi^^wre. 
Val.  What  figure  ? 
Speed.  6j  a  letter  I  should  my. 
Val.  Whj,  she  hath  not  writ  to  me  ? 
Speed.  What  needs  she,  when  she  hadi  made  jou  write  to  jourself?    Whj,  do 

JOU  not  perceive  the  jest  ? 
Val.  No,  believe  me. 

SiWED.  No  believing  jou,  indeed,  sir :  But  did  jou  peceeive  hec  eameia<t?  . 
Val.  She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angrj  word. 
Speed.  Whj,  she  hath  given  jou  a  letter. 
Val.  That's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 
Speed.  And  that  letter  hath  she  deliver  d,  and  there  an  end. 
Val.  I  would  it  were  no  worse. 
8?Bau>w  1 11  warrant  jx>u  't  is  aa  weU. 

For  often  have  jou  writ  to  her ;  and  she,  in  modestj. 

Or  else  for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  again  leplj  ; 

Or  fearing  else  some  messenger,  that  might  her  mind  discover, 

Herself  hath  taught  her  love  himself  to  write  unto  her  lover. — 


^ogfe- 
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All  this  I  speak  in  print »,  for  in  print  I  found  it. — 

Why  muse  you,  sir  ?  *t  is  dinner-time. 
Val.  I  have  dined. 
Speed.  Aj,  but  hearken,  sir ;  though  the  cameleon  Love  can  feed  on  the  air,  I 

am  one  that  am  nourished  by  my  victuals,  and  would  fiedn  have  meat.     O, 

be  not  like  your  mistress ;  be  moved,  be  moved  *».  [EanuU. 


SCENE  II.— Verona.    A  Boom  in  Julia**  Home, 
Enter  Pboteus  and  Jtjlu. 

Pbo.  Have  patience,  gentle  Julia. 

Jul.  I  must,  where  is  no  remedy. 

Pbo.  When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 

JxTL.  If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  sooner  : 

Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julians  sake.  [Oiving  a  ring, 

Pbo.  Why  then  we  11  make  exchange  **,  here,  take  you  this. 
Jul.  And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss. 
Pbo.  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy ; 

And  when  that  hour  o*erslips  me  in  the  day. 

Wherein  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake, 

The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  mischance 

Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfulness ! 

My  father  stays  my  coming ;  answer  not  ; 

The  tide  is  now :  nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tears  : 

That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should :  [Emi  Juua. 

Julia,  fiEU*ewell. — ^What  I  gone  without  a  word  ? 

Ay,  so  true  love  should  do :  it  cannot  speak ; 

For  truth  hath  better  deeds  than  words  to  grace  it. 

Enter  Panthino. 

Pan.  Sir  Proteus,  you  are  stayed  for. 
Pbo.  Go  ;  I  come,  I  come : — 

Alas  I  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb.  [Eweunt. 

SCENE  III.— T%tf  tame.    A  Street. 
Enter  Launce,  leading  a  Dog, 

Lauk.  Nay,  't  will  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done  weeping ;  all  the  kind  of  the 
Launces  have  this  very  fault :  I  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the  pro- 
digious son,  and  am  going  with  sir  Proteus  to  the  Imperial's  court     I  think 

*  In  print—with  exactness.    Speed  is  repeating,  or  affects  to  be  repeating,  some  lines  which  he 
has  read. 
^  Be  moved— hsLYB  compassion  on  me. 
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Crab  mj  dog  be  the  Boarest-natured  dog  that  lives :  my  mother  weeping, 
mj  fiather  wailing,  mj  sister  crying,  our  maid  howling,  our  cat  wringing  her 
hands,  and  all  our  house  in  a  great  perplexity,  yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted 
cur  shed  one  tear :  he  is  a  stone,  a  very  pebble-stone,  and  has  no  more  pity 
in  him  than  a  dog :  a  Jew  would  have  wept  to  have  seen  our  parting ;  why, 
my  grandam,  having  no  eyes,  look  you,  wept  herself  blind  at  my  parting. 
Nay,  1 11  show  you  the  manner  of  it :  This  shoe  is  my  father ; — no,  this  left 
shoe  ^^  is  my  father ;  no,  no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  mother ;  nay,  that  cannot 
be  so  neither : — yes,  it  is  so,  it  is  so  ;  it  hath  the  worser  sole.  This  shoe, 
with  the  hole  in  it,  is  my  mother,  and  this  my  father ;  A  vengeance  on  *t ! 
there  *t  is  :  now,  sir,  this  staff  is  my  sister ;  for,  look  you,  she  is  as  white  as 
a  lily,  and  as  small  as  a  wand :  this  hat  is  Nan,  our  maid ;  I  am  the  dog : — 
no,  the  dog  is  himself,  and  I  am  the  dog, — 0,  the  dog  is  me,  and  I  am 
myself;  ay,  so,  so.  Now  come  I  to  my  father;  "  Father,  your  blessing;  " 
now  should  not  the  shoe  speak  a  word  for  weeping ;  now  should  I  kiss  my 
father ;  well,  he  weeps  on : — ^now  come  I  to  my  mother,  (0,  that  she  could 
speak  now !)  like  a  wood  «  woman ; — ^well,  I  kiss  her ; — ^why,  there  't  is  ; 
here  *s  my  mother  s  breath  up  and  down  ;  now  come  I  to  my  sister ;  mai^ 
the  moan  she  makes ;  now  the  dog  all  this  while  sheds  not  a  tear,  nor  speaks 
a  word;  but  see  how  I  lay  the  dust  with  my  tears. 

Enter  Panthino. 

Pan.  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard ;  thy  master  is  shipped,  and  thou  art  to  post 

after  with  oars.    What  *s  the  matter  ?  why  weep'st  thou,  man  ?    Away,  ass ; 

you  11  lose  the  tide  if  you  tarry  any  longer. 
Laun.  It  is  no  matter  if  the  tied  were  lost ;  for  it  is  the  unkindest  tied  ^  that 

ever  man  tied. 
Pan.  What  *s  the  unkindest  tide  ? 
Lauh.  Why,  he  that 's  tied  here ;  Crab,  my  dog. 
Pan.  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou  It  lose  the  flood :  and,  in  losing  the  flood,  lose  thy 

voyage;  and,  in  losing  thy  voyage,  lose  thy  master;  and,  in  losing  thy 

master,  lose  thy  service ;  and,  in  losing  thy  service, — Why  dost  thou  stop 

my  month  ? 
Laun.  For  fear  thou  shouldst  lose  thy  tongue. 
Pan.  Where  should  I  lose  my  tongue? 
Laxtn.  In  thy  tale. 
Pan.  In  thy  tail? 
Laun.  Lose  the  tide,  and  the  voyage,  and  the  master,  and  the  service,  and  the 

tied  « !     Why,  man,  if  the  river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with  my  tears ; 

if  the  wind  were  down,  I  could  drive  the  boat  with  my  sighs. 

*  Wood— mad,  wUd. 

*  This  quibble,  according  to  Steevens,  is  found  in  Lyl/s  *  Endymion,*  1691. 

*  We  give  the  punctuation  of  the  original  edition.    Malone  prints  the  passage  thus : — 

**  Lose  the  tide,  and  the  voyage,  and  the  master,  and  the  service :  and  the  tide  I" 
Steevens  omits  the  andj  completing  the  sentence  at  **  service;'*  and  adding  **  The  tide  I "  as  inter- 
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Patv .  Come,  come  away,  man ;  I  was  sent  to  ceiXi  thee. 

Laun.  Sir,  call  me  vihat  tbom  darest 

Pan.  Wilt  thou  go  ? 

Lauk.  Well,  I  will  go.  [EmeunL 


SCENE  IV.— Mikfi.    A  Room  in  ths  Bnke'e  Paltuse, 

EnUr  Valentike,  Silvia,  Thumo,  and  Speed. 

SiL.  Servant! 

Val.  Mistress. 

Speed.  Master,  sir  Thurio  frowns  on  yoo. 

Val.  Ay,  boy,  it  *8  for  love* 

Speed.  Not  of  yon. 

Val.  Of  my  mistress  then. 

Speed.  T  were  good  you  knocked  him. 

SiL.  Swrant,  you  are  sad. 

Val.  Indeed,  madam,  I  seem  so. 

Tmi.  Seem  yeu  that  you  are  not  ? 

Val.  Haply  I  do. 

Thu.  So  do  counterfeits. 

Val.  So  do  you. 

Thu.  What  seem  I  that  I  am  not? 

Val.  Wise. 

Thu.  What  instance  of  the  contrary  ? 

Val.  Your  folly. 

Tnu.  And  how  quote  »  you  my  folly  ? 

Val.  I  quote  •*  it  in  your  jerkin. 

Thu.  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet ". 

Vat..  Well,  then,  1 11  double  your  IbBy. 

Thu.  How? 

SiL.  What,  angiy,  sir  Thurio  ?  do  you  change  colour  ? 

Val.  Give  him  leave,  madam  ;  he  is  a  kind  of  cameleon. 

Thu.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  blood,  thaa  Uve  iot  your  air. 

Val.  You  have  said,  sir. 

Thu.  Ay,  sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  sir  ;  you  always  end  ere  you  begin. 

SiL.  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly  shot  off. 

Val.  T  is  indeed,  madam ;  we  thank  the  giver. 

jectionaL  Both  editors  appear  to  forget  the  quibble  of  Launch  on  his  tied  dog;  to  Vhich  quibble, 
it  appears  to  us,  he  returns  in  this  passage.  In  the  first  instance  he  says,  "  It  is  no  matter  if  the 
tied  were  lost;"— he  now  says,  "  Lose  the  tide,  and  the  voyage,  and  the  master,  and  the  service, 
and  the  tied/*    In  tlie  original  there  is  no  dififcrence  in  the  orthography  of  the  two  words. 

'  Q^ote — to  mark. 

*  Quote  was  pronounced  cofe,  from  the  old  French  coter.    Hence  the  qmbble,  I  coat  k  in  yoa: 
Jerkinf—yxmr  8hort-K:oat,  or  jacket 
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SiL.  Who  is  that,  servant? 

Val.  Yourself,  sweet  lady ;  for  you  gave  the  fi« : 

Sir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  fh)m  jour  ladyship's  looks. 

And  spends  what  he  borrows,  kisdiy  in  your  company. 
Thu.  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  wkh  tne,  1 6haH  make  your  vit  bankrupt 
Yal.  I  know  it  well,  sir :  you  have  an  exche^er  of  words. 

And,  I  think,  no  other  treasure  to  grve  your  folbwers.; 

For  it  appears,  by  their  bate  liveries. 

That  they  live  by  your  bare  wonls*. 
SiL.  No  more, 

Gentlemen,  no  more ;  here  comes  my  iiatker. 

^nUnr  DuxB. 

Duke.  Now,  daughter  Silvia,  yon  are  hard  beset. 

Sir  Valentine,  your  father  is  in  good  health : 

What  say  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends 

Of  much  good  news  ? 
Yal.  My  lord,  Lwill  be  tJianTcful 

To  any  happy  messenger  from  tlience. 
Duke.  Know  you  Don  Antonio,  your  countryman  ? 
Yal.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  I  know  the  gentleman 

To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation, 

And  not  without  desert  so  well  reputed. 
Duke.  Hath  he  not  a  son  ? 
Yal.  Aj,  my  good  lord ;  a  son  that  well  deserves 

The  honour  and  regard  of  sucli  a  liather. 
DuEB.  You  know  him  well  ? 
Yal.  I  knew  him,  as  myself;  ior  fr^m  oar  rahwiy 

We  have  conversed,  and  spent  our  hours  togetker': 

And  though  myself  have  been  an  iiQe  traant» 

Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time 

To  clothe  mine  age  with  angei-i&ke  perfectioii, 

Yet  hath  sir  Proteus,  for  that 's  iiis  name. 

Made  use  and  fiEtir  advantage  of  his  days ; 

His  years  but  young,  but  Ms  experience  old ; 

His  head  unmellow*d,  but  his  judgflient  ripe ; 

And»  in  a  vrord,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 

Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow^) 

He  is  complete  in  feature  **,  and  in  mwd, 

With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

*  We  have  again  a  metrical  arrangement  in  the  original  of  this  and  the  preceding  speech  of 
Valentine,  which  scarcely  looks  like  accident.  (See  p.  18.)  It  is  not,  however,  the  versification 
of  Shakspere's  early  plays;  but,  if  not  meant  f«r  verse,  it  is  a  measnred  prose,  full  of  a  spirited, 
hannonioos  movement. 

*  Feaim^  (form  or  iSEtshion)  was  applied  to  the  body  as  well  as  the  face.    Thus,  in  Gower, — 
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Duke.  Beshrew  me,  sir,  but  if  he  make  this  good. 

He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress'  love, 

As  meet  to  be  an  emperor's  connsellor. 

Well,  sir;  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me. 

With  commendation  from  great  potentates ; 

And  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  a-while ; 

I  think  't  is  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 
Yjll,  Should  I  have  wish'd  a  thing,  it  had  been  he. 
Duke.  Welcome  him  then  according  to  his  worth } 

Silvia,  I  speak  to  you  :  and  you,  sir  Thurio : — 

For  Valentine,  I  need  not  'cite  •  him  to  it : 

I  will  send  him  hither  to  you  presently.  [Emt  Duke. 

Val.  This  is  the  gentleman  I  told  your  ladyship 

Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  mistress 

Did  hold  his  eyes  lock'd  in  her  crystal  looks. 
SiL.  Belike,  that  now  she  hath  enfranchis'd  them. 

Upon  some  other  pawn  for  fealty. 
Yal.  Nay,  sure  I  think  she  holds  them  prisoners  stilL 
SiL.  Nay,  then  he  should  be  blind ;  and,  being  blind. 

How  could  he  see  his  way  to  seek  out  you  ?* 
Val.  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 
Thu.  They  say  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all — • 
Val.  To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourself  > 

Upon  a  homely  object  love  can  wink. 

Enter  Peoteus. 

SiL.  Have  done,  have  done ;  here  comes  the  gentlemao. 
Val.  Welcome,  dear  Proteus ! — Mistress,  I  beseech  you. 

Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour. 
SiL.  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hitiwr, 

If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wish'd  to  hear  ftom« 
Val.  Mistress,  it  is  :  sweet  lady,  entertain  him 

To  be  my  fellow-servant  to  your  ladyship. 
SiL.  Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant 
Pro.  Not  so,  sweet  lady ;  but  too  mean  a  servant 

To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress. 
Val.  Leave  off  discourse  of  disability : — 

Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  servant 
Pso.  My  duty  will  I  boast  of,  nothing  else. 

*'  Like  to  a  woman  in  semblance 
Of  featare  and  of  countenance." 
And  later,  in  *  All  Ovid*s  Elegies,  by  C.  M.'  (Christopher  Marlowe)— 
"  I  fly  her  lust,  but  follow  beauty's  creature, 
I  loath  her  manners,  love  her  body's  feature.** 
■  'Cite— incite. 
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Sjl.  And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed ; 

Servant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mistress. 
Pro.  1 11  die  on  him  that  says  so,  hut  yourself. 
SiL.  That  you  are  welcome  ? 

Pbo.  No  ;  that  you  are  worthless. 

Thu.  Madam,  my  lord  your  father  would  speak  with  jwlK 
SiL.  I  wait  upon  his  pleasure.    Come,  sir  Thurio, 

Go  with  me : — Once  more,  new  servant,  weloome : 

1 11  leave  you  to  confer  of  home  afibirs ; 

When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 
Pbo.  We  11  both  attend  upon  your  ladyship. 

[EmwU  Silvia,  Thubio,  and  Spebb. 
Val.  Now,  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence  you  came  ? 
Pbo.  Tour  friends  are  well,  and  have  them  much  commended. 
Val.  And  how  do  yours? 

Pbo.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

Val.  How  does  your  lady  ?  and  how  thrives  your  love  ? 
Pbo.  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you ; 

I  know  you  joy  not  in  a  love-discourse. 
Val.  Ay,  Proteus,  but  that  life  is  alter'd  now ; 

I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love  ,* 

Whose  high  imperio^  thoughts  have  punished  me 

With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans. 

With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs ; 

Tor,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love, 

Love  hath  chas'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes. 

And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's  sorrow. 

O,  gentle  Proteus,  love  's  a  mighty  lord ; 

And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess, 

There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction  ^, 

Nor  to  his  service  no  such  joy  on  earth ! 

Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love ; 

Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep. 

Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 
Pbo.  Enough ;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye : 

Was  this  tiie  idol  that  you  worship  so  ? 
Val.  Even  she ;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint  ? 
Pbo.  No  ;  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon. 

*  In  the  origiiial  this  line  ia  given  to  Thurio;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  Theobald's  change,  of 
bringing  a  servant  on  to  deUyer  the  message,  is  right  We  may  imagine  Thurio  fidgeting  daring 
the  djalogne  between  Silvia,  Protens,  and  Valentine;  and  then  hastily  coming  forward  to  interrupt 
it  with  a  real  or  pretended  message.  It  is  characteristic  that  he  should  wish  to  break  off  this  talk 
in  which  he  is  n^ected.  He  may  be  supposed  to  step  to  the  door,  and  receive  a  message.  We 
restore  the  original  reading. 

There  is  no  woe  compared  to  his  correction.    The  idiom  was  not  uncommon. 
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Val.  Call  lier  divine. 
Pbo.  I  will  wt  flflttar  hat. 

Val.  0,  flatter  me ;  for  love  delists  m  pmises. 
Pbo.  When  I  was  sick,  jou  gave  me  bitter  pills ; 

And  I  must  minister  %be  like  to  you, 
Val.  Then  speak  the  twrtih  by  lier;  if  not  4livifle> 

Yet  let  her  be  a  principalis, 

Sovereign  to  all  the  crealVMB  <m  the  earth. 
Peg.  Except  mj  mistress. 
Val.  Swe«t,  except  nd  'a«y ; 

Except  thoa  wilt  except  against  mj  love. 
Ffto.  HsT«  I  not  reasen  U  pi^sfer  mine  own  ? 
Val.  And  I  will  help  thee  «•  ))t«fer  her  *too : 

She  shall  be  digKifiCMl  with  ttlm  high  honour, — 

To  bear  my  lady's  train ;  lest  the  base  earth 

Shoald  from  her  vesture  chance  to  «teal «  kiss, 

And,  of  so  great  a  favour  gMmng  ^road, 

Disdain  to  root  the  summer-swvtlidg  flower, 

And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly. 
Pbo.  Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardi&NBii  is  thisf 
Val.  Pardon  me,  Proteus :  all  I  can  is  nothing 

To  her,  whose  worth  nnkes  other  ^^venhies  iMMiig; 

She  is  alone. 
Pbo.  Then  let  her  alone. 
Val.  Not  for  the  world :  why,  man>  fiihe  is  mine  oim ; 

And  I  as  rich  in  having  B«ick  a  jewel 

As  twenty  seas,  if  aH  Iftiair  sand  were  peatt, 

The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  p«re  gold^ 

Forgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  en  thee. 

Because  thou  seest  me  dote  upon  my  lore. 

My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likee, 

Only  for  his  possessions  are  so  huge. 

Is  gone  with  her  along;  and  f  «MiBt«fter, 

For  love,  thou  know*st,  is  full  of  jealotmy. 
Pbo.  But  she  loves  you? 
Val.  Ay,  and  we  are  betroth'd :  Nay,  «nore,  our  marriage  hoar, 

With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  o«r  flighty 

Determined  of :  how  I  must  climb  hot  window ; 

The  ladder  made  of  cords;  and  all  the  means 

Plotted,  and  'greed  on,  for  my  happiness. 

Good  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 

In  these  affidrs  to  aid  me  with  diy  counsel. 
Pbo.  Go  on  before ;  I  shall  inquire  you  forth : 

I  must  unto  the  road%  to  disembark 
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Borne  neMtMuioB  thait  I  needs  nint  use ; 

And  ihem  1 11  fram&tlj  Mtend. 
Val.  Wm  joa  make  haste  ? 
Pbo.  Iivflk^<--  •  {HxUYal 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels, 

Or  as  one  nail  bj  strength  drives  out  another, 

So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 

Is  bj  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 

Is  it  her  mien  *  or  Valentinus*  praise, 

Her  true  perfection,  or  my  false  tratisgr^seion, 

That  makes  me  reasonless,  to  ^reascM  thus  ? 

She  is  fdr;  and lo  is  Julia,  that  I  love  ;-^ 

That  I  did  love,  for  now  toy  love  is  tbaw^'d ; 

Which  Hke  a  waxen  image  )gainfl«  a  fire, 

Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 

MelliiBks,  wof  seal  lo  Yaientine  is  cold ; 

And  that  I  love  him  not,  as  I  was  wont : 

O !  bat  I  love  his  ladj  too,  too  much ; 

And  that  *s  the  reason  I  love  bim  so  IHtte. 

How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice. 

That  thus  widiorut  advice  begin  ^  love  her? 

T  is  but  her  picture  ^  I  have  yet  beheld, 

And  that  hath  dazzled  ^  my  reasoned  Mgbt ; 

But  when  I  look  en  her  petlebtions, 

Ihere  is  mo  feasea  bat  I  sbsll  be  blinA. 

If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will ; 

If  not,  to  compass  her,  1 11  use  my  skill.  [BmU, 


SCENE  Y.^ne  $tme.    A  Street, 

Enter  Speed  mnd  LAtmos. 

Sfisbb.  Launoel  "by  mine  honesty,  welcome  to  Milam 

Xaun.  't'orswear  not  thyself,  sweet  youth ;  for  I  am  not  welcome.  I  reckon 
this  always — that  a  man  is  never  imdone  till  he  be  hanged ;  nor  never  wel- 
come to  a  place  till  some  certain  shot  be  paid,  and  the  hostess  s^y,  welcome. 

*  The  folio  of  162S  reads,  ** It  is  mine,  or  Valentine's  pniM^"  Warbnnoh  ^r^tU  t^ad,  ''It  is 
laine  cje,"  &c  This  reading  Steevens  adopts,  making  the  sentence  inlenrogative,  "  Is  it  n^e 
eye?**  The  present  reading  is  that  of  Malone,  and  it  is  supported  by  the  cironmstance  that  mien 
was,  in  Shakspere's  time,  spelt  mine,  according  to  its  French  etymology.  Mr.  Collier  suggests  that 
the  true  reading  is  "  mine  eyenJ* 

^  Pielmrt,  Ber  person,  which  I  have  seen,  has  shown  me  her  ''perfections*'  only  as  a  picture. 
Dr.  JbhBMn  i^eoelvee  Ibe  expressioii  in  a  Htend  sense,  and  complains  that  Shakspere  has  com- 
mitted  a  blunder,  when  "  he  makes  Proteus,  after  an  interview  with  Silvia,  say  he  has  only  seen 
her  picture.** 

*  Daated  is  here  used  as  a  trisyllable. 
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Speed.  Come  on,  joa  mad-cap,  1 11  to  the  ale-house  with  you  presently ;  where, 
for  one  shot  of  five-pence,  thou  shalt  have  five  thousand  welcomes.  But, 
sirrah,  how  did  thy  master  part  with  madam  Julia? 

Laun.  Marry,  after  they  closed  in  earnest,  they  parted  very  foirly  in  jest. 

Speed.  But  shall  she  marry  him? 

Laun.  No. 

Speed.  How,  then?  shall  he  marry  her? 

Laun.  No,  neither. 

Speed.  What,  are  they  broken  ? 

Laun.  No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fish. 

Speed.  Why  Uien,  how  stands  the  matter  with  them? 

Laun.  Marry,  thus ;  when  it  stands  well  with  him,  it  stands  well  with  her. 

Speed.  What  an  ass  art  thou !  I  understand  thee  not 

Laun.  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  canst  not !    My  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  What  thou  say'st? 

Laun.  Ay,  and  what  I  do,  too :  look  thee,  1 11  but  lean,  and  my  staff  under- 
stands me. 

Speed.  It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 

Laun.  Why,  stand  under  and  understand  is  all  one. 

Speed.  But  tell  me  true,  will 't  be  a  match  ? 

Laun.  Ask  my  dog :  if  he  say  ay,  it  will ;  if  he  say  no,  it  will ;  if  he  shake  his 
tail,  and  say  nothing,  it  will. 

Speed.  The  conclusion  is  then,  that  it  will. 

Laun.  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  from  me  but  by  a  parable. 

Speed.  T  is  well  that  I  get  it  so.  But,  Launce,  how  say*st  thou,  that  my  master 
is  become  a  notable  lover? 

Laun.  I  never  knew  him  otherwise. 

Speed.  Than  how  ? 

Laun.  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reportest  him  to  be. 

Speed.  Why,  thou  whoreson  ass,  thou  mistakest  me. 

Laun.  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee,  I  meant  thy  master. 

Speed.  I  tell  thee  my  master  is  become  a  hot  lover. 

Laun.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he  bum  himself  jn  love.  If  thou 
wilt  go  with  me  to  the  ale-house,  so  ■ ;  if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a  Jew, 
and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian. 

Speed.  Why? 

Laun.  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in  thee  as  to  go  to  the  ale  ^  ynih 
a  Christian :  Wilt  thou  go  ? 

Speed.  At  thy  service.  [Exeunt. 

*  So.    This  is  an  insertion  of  the  second  folio.    We  adopt  it  upon  the  argument  of  Mr.  Dyoe. 
^  ^^0— a  roral  festival,  oftentimes  connected  with  the  holidays  of  the  church,  as  a  Whitsun-ale. 
Launce  calls  Speed  a  Jew  because  he  will  not  go  to  the  ale  (the  church  feast)  with  a  Christian. 
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SCENE  VI.— 2i^  same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  To  leave  my  Julia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  love  fair  Silvia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  wrong  my  friend,  I  shall  be  much  forsworn ; 
And  even  that  power,  which  gave  me  first  my  oath. 
Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  peijuiy. 
Love  bade  me  swear,  and  love  bi(b  me  forswear : 

0  swee^suggesting  love,  if  thou  hast  sinn*d, 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it. 
At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star, 

But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun. 

Unheedful  vows  may  heedfully  be  broken ; 

And  he  wants  wit  that  wants  resolved  will 

To  learn  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better. — 

Fie,  fie,  unreverend  tongue !  to  call  her  bad, 

Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferred 

With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 

1  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do  ; 

But  there  I  leave  to  love,  where  I  should  love. 

Julia  I  lose,  and  Valentine  I  lose : 

If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  must  lose  myself; 

If  I  lose  them,  thus  find  I  by  their  loss» 

For  Valentine,  myself;  for  Julia,  Silvia. 

I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend : 

For  love  is  still  most  precious  in  itself : 

And  Silvia,  witness  heaven,  that  made  her  Mr  I 

Shows  Julia  but  a  swarthy  Ethiope. 

I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive, 

Remembering  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead ; 

And  Valentine  1 11  hold  an  enemy. 

Aiming  at  Silvia  as  a  sweeter  friend. 

I  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myselt 

Without  some  treachery  used  to  Valentine : — 

This  night,  he  meaneth  with  a  corded  ladder 

To  dimb  celestial  Silvia*s  chamber  window ; 

Myself  in  counsel,  his  competitor : 

Now  presently  1 11  give  her  father  notice 

Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended*  flight; 

Who,  all  enrag*d,  will  banish  Valentine ; 

For  Thurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed  his  daughter : 


■  Prtterukd-^inteJided, 
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But  Valentine  being  gone,  1 11  quickly  cross, 

By  some  sly  tricK  blunt  Thurio's  duU  proceedings 

Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift, 

As  thou  hast  lent  me  wit  to  {Jot  this  dnftl  [EwU. 


SCENE  VIL—Veroniu    4SfiQininJu^a^Wfm9$^ 

Enter  Julia  and  Luc^ita. 

Jul.  Counsel,  Lucetta!  gentle  girl,  assiat  im(! 

And,  even  in  kind  love,  I  do  eeajuto  ^e,— 

Who  art  the  table '^  wherein  aU  n^  tlMwgbls 

Are  visibly  charactered  and  eagrav'd,—- 

To  lesson  me ;  and  tell  me  some  good  mean, 

How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertaka^ 

A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteut; 
Luo.  Alas !  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long. 
Jul.  a  true-devoted  pilgrim  ^10  Bot  weary 

To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feelile  steps ; 

Much  less  shall  she  that  hath  bva's  wisgs  to  iy ; 

And  when  the  flight  is  madetoecue  so  dear, 

Of  such  divine  perfection,  as  sir  Prote«& 
Luo.  Better  forbear,  till  Proteoa  make  roturo. 
Jul.  O,  know*st  thou  not,  his  looks  are  my  soul's  hotf 

Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in. 

By  longing  for  ^at  food  so  long  a  time. 

Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  toueh  of  lov*, 

Thou  wouldst  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow, 

As  seek  to  quench  the  Are  of  love  wiUi  words. 
Luo.  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  yoar  love*s  hot  ftre ; 

But  qualify  the  fire*s  extreme  rage, 

Lest  it  should  bum  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 
Jul.  The  more  thou  damm*8t  it  ups  the  mor#  it  boms ; 

The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 

Thou  know  st,  being  stopped,  impatient^  doUl  vage  ;* 

But,  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hiiidered, 

He  makes  sweet  music  wi^  th»  enaaieird  stones^ 

Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  9eig9 

He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 

And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays, 

With  willing  sport,  to  the  wild  oeean. 

Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  coame:: 

I  '11  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream. 

And  make  a  pastime  of  eadt  weary  step. 

Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  bve ; 
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And  there  1 11  rest,  $9,  altcar  BMUsh  lun»Ml» 

A  blessed  soul  doth  in  ^^rsinm^ 
Luc.  But  in  what  habit  will  jou  go  along  ? 
Jul.  Not  like  a  woman ;  for  I  would  pr^viwl* 

The  loose  encounters  of  lasciTiens  9M«b : 

Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  suoh  weeds 

As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  p«^. 
Luc.  Why,  then  your  ladyship  must  c«it  your  btici 
Jul.  No,  girl ;  1 11  knit  it  up  in  silken  stritigvw 

With  twenty  odd-conceited  truQ^loir«  kaota : 

To  be  £Emtastic  may  become  a  youth 

Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  show  to  be. . 
Luc.  What  Dashion,  madam,  shall  I  make  your  breeches  ? 
Jul.  That  fits  as  well  as — "  tell  me,  good  my  lord, 

What  compass  will  you  wear  your  farthingale?" 

Why,  ev*n  what  fashion  thou  best  lik  st,  Lucetta. 
Luc.  You  must  needs  have  them  with  a  cod-piece,  madam. 
Jul.  Out,  out,  Lucetta !  that  will  be  ill-favoured. 
Luc.  A  round  hose,  madam,  now  *s  not  worth  a  pin, 

Unless  you  have  a  cod-piece  to  stick  pins  on. 
Jul.  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov*st  me,  let  me  have 

What  thou  think'st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly. 

But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  me. 

For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey  ? 

I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandalized. 
Luc.  If  yon  think  so,  then  stay  at  home,  and  go  not 
Jul.  Nay,  that  I  will  not. 
Luc.  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 

If  Proteus  like  your  journey,  when  you  come. 

No  matter  who  *s  displeas'd,  when  you  are  gone : 

I  fear  me,  he  will  scarce  be  pleas'd  withal. 
Jul.  That  is  the  least,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear : 

A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears. 

And  instances  of  infinite*  of  love. 

Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 
Luc.  All  these  are  servants  to  deceitful  men. 
Jul.  Base  men,  that  use  them  to  so  base  effect ! 

But  truer  stars  did  govern  Proteus'  birth : 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles ; 

His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ; 

His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart ; 

His  heart  as  far  from  fraud  as  heaven  from  earth. 

■  /ii/lme»— infinity.  The  same  form  of  expression  occurs  in  Chancer  ^—"  Although  the  life  of 
it  be  stretched  with  infinite  of  time."  The  reading  we  give  is  that  of  the  first  folio.  The  common 
reading  is  that  of  the  second  folio: — "  Instances  a$  infinite." 
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Luo.  Pray  heaven  he  prove  so,  when  joa  come  to  him  f 
Jul.  Now,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  do  him  not  that  wrongs 

To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth : 

Only  deserve  my  love,  by  loving  him ; 

And  presently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 

To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of, 

To  furnish  me  upon  my  longing  journey.     . 

All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose. 

My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation ; 

Only,  in  lieu  thereof,  despatch  me  hence  i 

Gome,  answer  not,  but  to  it  presently ; 

I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance. 


IBwtuiU. 


Drc|itiptcl'^^; 


,  Gooale 


[General  View  of  Milan.] 


ACT    111. 

SCENE  I.— .Milan.    An  AnU-room  in  the  Duke'«  Palace, 
Enter  Duke,  Thubio,  and  Proteus. 


Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  give  us  leave,  I  pray,  awhile ; 
We  have  some  secrets  to  confer  about. 
Now  tell  me,  Proteus,  what 's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Pbo.  My  gracious  lord,  that  which  I  would  discover. 
The  law  of  friendship  bids  me  to  conceal : 
But,  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 
Done  to  me,  undeserving  as  I  am. 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that 
Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 
Enow,  worthy  prince,  sir  Valentine,  my  friend, 
This  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter; 
Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 
I  know  you  have  determin'd  to  bestow  her 
On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates ; 
And  should  she  thus  be  stolen  away  from  you. 
It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  age. 
Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  chose 
To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift. 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down. 
Being  unprevented,  to  your  timeless  grave. 

Duke.  Proteus,  I  thank  thee  for  thine  honest  care ; 

VOL.  I. 


[Exit  Thurio. 
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Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  liye. 

This  love  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen, 

Haply,  vihen  they  haye  judg'd  me  fast  asleep ; 

And  oftentimes  have  purposed  to  forbid 

Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court : 

But,  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err  '•, 

And  so,  unworthily,  disgrace  the  man, 

(A  rashness  that  I  ever  yet  have  shunn'd,) 

I  gave  him  gentle  looks ;  thereby  lo  find 

That  which  thyself  hast  now  disclos'd  to  me. 

And,  that  thou  mayst  perceive  my  fear  of  this, 

Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested  ^ 

I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower. 

The  key  whereof  myself  have  ever  kept ; 

And  thence  she  cannot  be  conveyed  away. 
Pbo.  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devised  a  mean 

How  he  her  chamber-window  will  ascend, 

And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down ; 

For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone, 

And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  presently ; 

Where,  if  it  please  you,  you  may  intercept  him. 

But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly, 

That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at'^; 

For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend. 

Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence**. 
Ddke.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  shall  never  know 

That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 
Pro.  Adieu,  my  lord ;  sir  Valentine  is  coming.  [^Eait. 

Enter  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  so  fast? 
Val.  Please  it  your  grace,  there  is  a  messenger 

That  stays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends, 

And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 
Duke.  Be  they  of  much  import  ? 
Val.  The  tenor  of  them  dodi  but  signify 

My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court. 
Duke.  Nay,  then  no  matter ;  stay  with  me  a  while ; 

I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  afiPairs, 

That  touch  me  near,  wherein  thou  must  be  secret. 

T  is  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  have  sought 

To  match  my  friend,  sir  Thurio,  to  my  daughter. 
Val.  I  kno^  it  well,  my  lord ;  and,  sure,  the  match 
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Were  rich  and  honourable;  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  feir  daughter : 
Cannot  your  grace  win  her  to  fancy  him  ? 
DuEB.  No,  trust  me ;  she  is  peevish,  sullen,  froward. 

Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty ; 

Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child. 

Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father ; 

And,  may  I  say  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers. 

Upon  advice,  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her ; 

And,  where*  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 

Should  have  been  cherished  by  her  child-like  duty, 

I  now  am  full  resolv'd  to  take  a  wife. 

And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in : 

Then  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower; 

For  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not. 
Val.  What  would  your  grace  have  me  to  do  in  this  ? 
Duke.  There  is  a  lady,  sir,  in  Milan,  here  ^ 

Whom  I  affect ;  but  she  is  nice,  and  coy, 

And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloquence : 

Now,  therefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor, 

(For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court: 

Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  changed ;) 

How,  and  which  way  I  may  bestow  myself. 

To  be  regarded  in  her  sun-bright  eye. 
Val.  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words ; 

Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind, 

More  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman*s  mind. 
DiTSE.  But  she  did  scorn  a  present  that  I  sent  her. 
Yal.  a  woman  sometimes  scorns  what  best  contents  her : 

Send  her  another ;  never  give  her  o*er ; 

For  scorn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  more. 

If  she  do  frown,  't  is  not  in  hate  of  you. 

But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you : 

If  she  do  chide,  't  is  not  to  have  you  gone ; 

For  why,  the  fools  are  mad,  if  left  alone. 

Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say : 

For  " get  you  gone,"  she  doth  not  mean  "  away;" 

Flatter,  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their  graces ; 

Though  ne^er  so  black,  say  they  have  angels*  faces. 

That  man  that  hath  a  tougue,  I  say,  is  no  man, 

If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

•  TF*«rft— whereas. 

*  The  original  has  **  There  is  a  lady  in  Verona^  here,"  but  the  scene  is  clearly  in  Milan;  and 
*h»efore  Pope's  alteration  mnst  be  received. 
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Dues.  But  she  I  mean  is  promised  by  her  friends 

Unto  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth ; 

And  kept  seyerely  from  resort  of  men. 

That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  to  her. 
Val.  Why  then  I  would  resort  to  her  by  night. 
Duke.  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lock'd,  and  keys  kept  safe. 

That  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night. 
Val.  What  lets*,  but  one  may  enter  at  her  window? 
Duke.  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  fEur  from  the  ground ; 

And  built  so  shelying,  that  one  cannot  climb  it 

Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 
Val.  Why  then,  a  ladder,,  quaintly  made  of  cords. 

To  cast  up  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks, 

Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower. 

So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it. 
Duke.  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood, 

Advise  me  where  I  may*  have  such  a  ladder. 
Val.  When  would  you  use  it?  pray,  sir,  tell  me  that. 
Duee.  This  very  night ;  for  love  is  like  a  child. 

That  longs  for  everything  that  he  can  come  by. 
Val.  By  seven  o'clock  1 11  get  you  such  a  ladder. 
Duke.  But,  hark  thee ;  I  will  go  to  her  alone ; 

How  shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither  ? 
Val.  It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 

Under  a  cloak,  that  is  of  any  length. 
DuEB.  A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the  turn  ? 
Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
Duke.  Then  let  me  see  thy  cloak : 

1 11  get  me  one  of  such  another  length. 
Val.  Why,  any  cloak  will  serve  the  turn,  my  lord. 
Duke.  How  shall  I  fashion  me  to  wear  a  cloak  ? — 

I  pray  thee  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me. — 

What  letter  is  this  same  ?    What 's  here  ?— "  To  Silvia  "? 

And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding ! 

1 11  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once.  [Beads. 

" My  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  Silvia  nightly; 

And  slaves  they  are  to  me,  that  send  them  flying : 
0^  could  their  master  come  and  go  as  lightly, 

Himself  would  lodge,  where  senseless  they  are  lying. 
My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  them ; 

While  I,  their  king,  that  thither  them  importune, 
Do  curse  the  grace  that  with  such  grace  hath  bless'd  them, 

Because  myself  do  want  my  servants'  fortune. 

■  Lets^hiaden, 
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I  euTBe  myself,  for  ihey  are  sent  by  me, 

That  they  should  harbour  where  their  lord  should  be.*^ 

What's  here? 

^  SilTia,  this  night  I  will  enfranchise  thee :" 
T  is  so;  and  here  *8  the  ladder  for  the  purpose. 
Why,  Phaeton,  (for  thou  art  Merops'  sod,) 
Wilt  thoa  aspire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car, 
And  with  thy  daring  folly  bum  the  world  ? 
Wilt  thou  reach  stars,  because  they  shine  on  thee? 
Go,  base  intruder !  overweening  slave ! 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates ; 
And  think  my  patience,  more  than  thy  desert. 
Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence : 
Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favours, 
Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  bestow'd  on  thee. 
But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories, 
Longer  than  swiftest  expedition 
Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court. 
By  Heaven,  my  wrath  shall  fax  exceed  the  love 
I  ever  bore  my  daughter,  or  thyself. 
Be  gone,  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse. 

But,  as  thou  lov*st  thy  life,  make  speed  from  hence.  [Exit  Duxb. 

Val.  And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  torment? 
To  die,  is  to  be  banish'd  from  myself; 
And  Silvia  is  myself :  banish'd  from  her, 
Is  self  fr*om  self:  a  deadly  banishment! 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen  ? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by  ? 
Unless  it  be  to  think  that  she  is  by, 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night, 
There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale ; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day. 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon : 
She  is  my  essence :  and  I  leave  to  be, 
If  I  be  not,  by  her  fair  influence 
Foster'd,  illumin'd,  dherish*d,  kept  alive. 
I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom : 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death ; 
But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

Enter  Proteus  arid  liAimcE. 

Pbo.  Ron,  boy,  run,  run,  and  seek  him  out 
Lkvm,  So-ho!  so-hol 
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Pbo.  What  seest  thou? 
Laun.  Him  we  go  to  find : 

There 's  not  a  hair  on  *8  head,  but 't  is  a  Valentine. 
Pbo.  Valentine? 
Val.  No. 

Pbo.  Who  then,  his  spirit? 
Val.  Neither. 
Pbo.  What  then? 
Val.  Nothing. 

Laun.  Can  nothing  speak?    Master,  shall  I  strike? 
Pbo.  Who  wouldst  thou  strike  ? 
Laun.  Nothing. 
Pbo.  Villain,  forbear. 

Laun.  Why,  sir,  I  *11  strike  nothing :  I  pray  you, — 
Pbo.  Sirrah,  I  say,  forbear :  Friend  Valentine,  a  word. 
Val.  My  ears  are  stopped,  and  cannot  hear  good  news, 

So  much  of  bad  already  hath  possessed  them. 
Pbo.  Then  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury  mine, 

For  they  are  harsh,  untuneable,  and  bad. 
Val.  Is  Silvia  dead? 
Pbo.  No,  Valentine. 
Val.  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  sacred  Silvia ! — 

Hath  she  forsworn  me  ? 
Pbo.  No,  Valentine. 
Val.  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forsworn  me! — 

What  is  your  news  ? 
Laun.  Sir,  there  is  a  proclamation  that  you  are  vanbhed. 
Pbo.  That  thou  art  banished.     O,  that 's  the  news ; 

From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me  thy  friend. 
Val.  O,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already. 

And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit. 

Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banished  ? 
Pbo.  Ay,  ay ;  and  she  hath  ojSer  d  to  the  doom 

(Which,  unreversed,  stands  in  effectual  force) 

A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears : 

Those  at  her  father's  churlish  feet  she  tendered ; 

With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self  ; 

Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness  so  became  them. 

As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe : 

But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up, 

Sad  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears, 

Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire ; 

But,  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  must  die. 

Besides,  her  intercession  chaf 'd  him  so, 

When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant, 
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That  to  close  prison  he  commanded  her, 
With  many  hitter  threats  of  'biding  there. 

Val.  No  more;  unless  the  next  word  that  thou  speak'st 
Haye  some  malignant  power  upon  mj  life : 
If  so,  I  praj  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear, 
As  ending  anthem  of  mj  endless  dolour. 

Pbo.  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  help. 
And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lament'st. 
Time  is  ike  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  canst  not  see  thy  love ; 
Besides,  thy  staying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  loTer*s  staff;  walk  hence  with  that. 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  hence : 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  delivered 
Eyen  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love*®. 
The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate : 
Gome,  1 11  convey  thee  through  the  city  gate ; 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love-affairs : 
As  thou  lov*st  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyself. 
Regard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

Val.  I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an  if  thou  seest  my  boy. 
Bid  him  make  haste,  and  meet  me  at  the  north  gate. 

Pbo.  Go,  sirrah,  find  him  out.     Come,  Valentine. 

Val.  0  my  dear  Silvia  I  hapless  Valentine !   lExeunt  Valentine  and  Proteus. 

Latjk.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you;  aud  yet  I  have  the  wit  to  think  my  master 
is  a  kind  of  a  knave :  but  that 's  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave.  He  lives 
not  now  that  knows  me  to  be  in  love :  yet  I  am  in  love ;  but  a  team  of 
horse  shall  not  pluck  that  from  me ;  nor  who  't  is  I  love,  and  yet  't  is  a 
woman :  but  what  woman,  I  will  not  tell  myself ;  and  yet  't  is  a  milk- 
maid ;  yet 't  is  not  a  maid,  for  she  hath  had  gossips :  yet  't  is  a  maid,  for 
she  is  her  master's  maid,  and  serves  for  wages.  She  hath  more  qualities 
than  a  water-spaniel — ^which  is  much  in  a  bare  christian.  Here  is  the 
cate-log  [puUing  otU  a  paper]  of  her  conditions.  Imprimis,  "  she  can  fetch 
and  carry."  Why,  a  horse  can  do  no  more :  nay,  a  horse  cannot  fetch,  but 
only  carry ;  therefore  is  she  better  than  a  jade.  Item,  *'  she  can  milk ;  " 
look  you,  a  sweet  virtue  in  a  maid  with  clean  hands. 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  How  now,  signior  Launce  ?  what  news  with  your  mastership  ? 

Laun.  With  my  master's  ship  ?  why,  it  is  at  sea. 

Speed.  Well,  your  old  vice  still;  mistake  the  word:    What  news  then  in 

your  paper? 
Latjk.  The  blackest  news  that  ever  thou  heard'st. 
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Speed.  Why,  man,  how  black? 

Laun.  Why,  as  black  as  ink. 

Speed.  Let  me  read  them. 

Laun.  Fie  on  thee,  jolt-head !  thou  canst  not  read. 

Speed.  Thou  liest,  I  can. 

Laun.  I  will  try  thee :  Tell  me  this :  Who  begot  thee  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  the  son  of  my  grandfather. 

Laun.  0  illiterate  loiterer !  it  was  the  son  of  thy  grandmother :  this  proves 

that  thou  canst  not  read. 
Speed.  Come,  fool,  come :  try  me  in  thy  paper. 
Laun.  There ;  and  St  Nicholas  be  thy  speed** ! 
Speed.  Imprimis,  '*  She  can  milk." 
Laun.  Ay,  that  she  can. 
Speed.  Item,  "  She  brews  good  ale." 
Laun.  And  thereof  comes  the  proverb, — Blessing  of  yoor  heart,  you  brew 

good  ale. 
Speed.  Item,  **  She  can  sew." 
Laun.  That  *8  as  much  as  to  say,  can  she  so  ? 
Speed.  Item,  '*  She  can  knit." 
Laun.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with  a  wench,  when  she  can  knit  him 

a  stock*  ? 
Speed.  Item,  "  She  can  wash  and  scour." 

Laun.  A  special  virtue ;  for  then  she  need  not  be  washed  and  scoured. 
Speed.  **  She  can  spin." 

Laun.  Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  when  she  can  spin  for  her  living. 
Speed.  Item,  **  She  hath  many  nameless  virtues." 
Laun.  That 's  as  much  as  to  say,  bastard  virtues ;  that,  indeed,  know  not  their 

fathers,  and  therefore  have  no  names. 
Speed.  "  Here  follow  her  vices." 
Laun.  Close  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  is  not  to  be  kissed '^  fasting,  in  respect  of  her  breath." 
Laun.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a  breakfast :    Read  on. 
Speed.  Item,  "  She  hath  a  sweet  mouth." 
Laun.  That  makes  amends  for  her  sour  breath. 
Speed.  Item,  '*  She  doth  talk  in  her  sleep." 
Laun.  It  *8  no  matter  for  that,  so  she  sleep  not  in  her  talk. 
Speed.  Item,  "  She  is  slow  in  words." 
Laun.  0  villain,  that  set  this  down  among  her  vices ! 

To  be  slow  in  words  is  a  woman^s  only  virtue : 

I  pray  thee  out  with 't ;  and  place  it  for  her  chief  virtue. 
Speed.  Item,  "  She  is  proud." 
Laun.  Out  with  that  too;  it  was  Eve*s  legacy, 

And  cannot  be  ta'en  from  her. 

•  5todb— stocking. 

^  Kissed  is  Dot  in  the  original.    It  was  introdnced  by  Rowe^^ 
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Speed.  Item,  '*  She  hath  no  teeth.'* 

Laun.  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  hecanse  I  love  crosts. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  is  curst." 

Laun.  Well ;  the  host  is,  she  hath  no  teeth  to  bite. 

Speed.  **  She  will  often  praise  her  liquor." 

Laun.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  she  shall :  if  she  will  not,  I  will;  for  good  things 

should  be  praised. 
Speed.  Item,  "  She  is  too  liberal." 
Lauk.  Of  her  tongue  she  cannot ;  for  that  *s  writ  down  she  is  slow  of :  of  her 

parse  she  shall  not ;  for  that  1 11  keep  shut :  now  of  another  thing  she  may; 

and  that  cannot  I  help.    WeU,  proceed. 
Speed.  Item,  *'  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit^  and  more  feiults  than  hairs,  and 

more  wealth  than  feiults." 
Lauh.  Stop  there;  1 11  have  her:  she  was  mine,  and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice 

in  that  last  article :    Rehearse  that  once  more. 
Speed.  Item,  "  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit," — 
Lam.  More  hair  than  wit, — ^it  maj  be ;  1 11  prove  it :   The  cover  of  the  salt 

hides  the  salt^,  and  therefore  it  is  more  than  the  salt;  the  hair  that  covers 

the  wit  is  more  than  the  wit ;  for  the  greater  hides  the  less.    What 's  next  ? 
Speed. — "  And  more  faults  than  hairs," — 
Laun.  That 's  monstrous :  O,  that  that  were  out  I 
Speed. — "And  more  wealth  than  faults." 
liAtm.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults  gracious :  Well,  1 11  have  her :  And  if 

it  be  a  match^  as  nothing  is  impossible, — 
Speed.  What  then? 
Laun.  Why,  then  will  I  teU  thee, — that  thy  master  stays  for  thee  at  the  north 


Speed.  For  me? 

Laun.  For  thee?  ay:  who  art  thou?  he  hath  stayed  for  a  better  man  than  thee. 

Speed.  And  must  I  go  to  him  ? 

Laun.  Thou  must  run  to  him,  for  thou  hast  stayed  so  long,  that  going  will 
scarce  serve  the  turn. 

Speed.  Why  didst  not  tell  me  sooner?  *pox  of  your  love-letters  I  [EaU. 

Laun.  Now  will  he  be  swinged  for  reading  my  letter :  An  unmannerly  slave, 
that  will  thrust  himself  into  secrets  I — 1 11  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy*s 
correction.  [^Eait, 

SCENE  ll.-^The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Duke'a  Palace. 

EnUr  Duke  and  Thubio  ;  Proteus  behind. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  but  that  she  will  love  you. 

Now  Valentine  is  banish'd  from  her  sight. 
Tru.  Since  his  exile  she  hath  despis'd  me  most, 

*  An  old  English  proverb. 
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Forsworn  my  company,  and  rail'd  at  me, 

That  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her. 
OuKE.  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 

Trenched*  in  ice ;  which  with  an  hour's  heat 

Dissolyes  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 

A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts. 

And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot. — 

How  now,  sir  Proteus  ?    Is  your  countryman, 

According  to  our  proclamation,  gone  ? 
Pbo.  Gone,  my  good  lord. 
Duke.  My  daughter  takes  bis  going  grievously. 
Pro.  a  little  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grief. 
Duke.  So  I  believe ;  but  Thurio  thinks  not  so. — 

Proteus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee 

(For  thou  hast  shown  some  sign  of  good  desert) 

Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 
Pbo.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace, 

Let  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  grace. 
Duke.  Thou  know'st,  how  willingly  I  would  effect 

The  match  between  sir  Thurio  and  my  daughter. 
Pro.  I  do,  my  lord. 
Duke.  And  also,  I  think,  thou  art  not  ignorant 

How  she  opposes  her  against  my  will. 
Pro.  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here. 
Duke.  Ay,  and  perversely  she  persevers  so. 

What  might  we  do,  to  make  the  girl  forget 

The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  sir  Thurio  ? 
Pro.  The  best  way  is,  to  slander  Valentine 

With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent ; 

Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 
Duke.  Ay,  but  she  *11  think  that  it  is  spoke  in  hate 
Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it : 

Therefore  it  must,  with  circumstance,  be  spoken 
By  one  whom  she  esteemeth  as  his  friend. 
Duke.  Then  you  must  undertake  to  slander  him. 
Pro.  And  that,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  loth  to  do : 
T  is  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman ; 
Especially,  against  his  very**  friend. 
Duke.  Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage  him. 
Your  slander  never  can  endanger  him ; 
Therefore  the  office  is  indifferent. 
Being  entreated  to  it  by  your  friend. 
Pro.  You  have  prevail'd,  my  lord :  if  I  can  do  it, 

•  Trenched— cut.  *  Very — tme;  real  (veniv). 
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Bj  aoght  tbat  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise. 

She  shall  not  long  continue  lore  to  him. 

But,  say  this  weed  her  love  from  Valentine, 

It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  sir  Thurio. 
Thu.  Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love  from  him. 

Lest  it  should  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none, 

Tou  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me^ ; 

Which  must  be  done,  by  prabing  me  as  much 

As  you  in  worth  dispraise  sir  Valentine. 
Duke.  And,  Proteus,  we  dare  trust  you  in  this  kind ; 

Because  we  know,  on  Valentine*s  report. 

You  are  already  love*s  firm  votary, 

And  cannot  soon  revolt  and  change  your  mind. 

Upon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access 

Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large ; 

For  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy, 

And,  for  your  friend's  sake,  will  be  glad  of  you ; 

Where  you  may  temper  her,  by  your  persuasion. 

To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 
Pbo.  As  much  as  I  can  do,  I  will  effect : — 

But  you,  sir  Thurio,  are  not  sharp  enough ; 

Tou  must  lay  lime,  to  tangle  her  desires, 

By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhymes 

Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 
DxTKS.  Ay,  much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poesy.  ^  ' 

Pbo.  Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 

Tou  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heart. 

Write  till  your  ink  be  dry ;  and  with  your  tears 

Moist  it  again ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line. 

That  may  discover  such  integrity : 

For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poet's  sinews ; 

Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones. 

Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 

Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 

After  your  dire  lamenting  elegies. 

Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber-window, 
•With  some  sweet  consort* :  to  their  instruments 

Tune  a  deploring  dump^;  the  night's  dead  silence 

Will  well  become  such  sweet  complaining  grievance. 

This,  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit*  her. 

*  Cmuort    The  musicians  contorted— chosea  to  play  together— were  called  the  coruortf  and  so 
was  the  selection  of  the  musio  they  performed — modernized  into  concert 

^  Dm^ — a  monmM  elegy.     Dump,  or  dumps,  for  sorrow,  was  not  originally  a  burlesque 

**"*'  "  My  sinews  dull,  in  dumps  I  stand.** — Surrey. 

*  /iiAers^--obtain  possession  ot 
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Dues.  This  discipline  shows  thou  hast  been  in  love. 
Thu.  And  thy  advice  this  night  1 11  put  in  practice. 

Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver, 

Let  us  into  the  city  presently 

To  sort*  some  gentlemen  well  skilled  in  music: 

I  hare  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn. 

To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 
Dues.  About  it,  gentlemen. 
Pbo.  We  11  wait  upon  your  grace,  till  after  supper ; 

And  afterward  determine  our  proceedings. 
DuEE.  Even  now  about  it;  I  will  pardon  you.  [Exeunt. 

•  Sort— to  choose. 
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[Court  qf  Duke's  Palace.] 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— ^  Forest,  near  Mantua. 

Enter  certain  Outlaws. 

1  Out.  Fellows,  stand  fast ;  I  see  a  passenger. 

2  Out.  If  there  be  ten,  shrink  not,  but  down  with  'em. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

8  OxTT.  Stand,  sir,  and  throw  us  that  you  haye  about  you ; 

If  not,  we  11  make  you  sit,  and  rifle  you. 
Speed.  Sir,  we  are  undone !  these  are  the  villains 

That  all  the  tiayeUers  do  fear  so  much. 
Val.  My  friends, — 
1  OxTT.  That 's  not  so,  sir ;  we  are  your  enemies. 

3  Out.  Peace !  we  11  hear  him. 

3  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we ;  for  he  is  a  proper  man  ! 

Val.  Then  know,  that  I  have  little  wealth  to  lose ; 
A  man  I  am  cross*d  with  adversity : 
My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments, 
Of  which,  if  you  should  here  disfumish  me, 
Toa  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 
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2  Out.  Whither  trarel  you  ? 
Val.  To  Verona. 
1  Out.  Whence  came  you  ? 
Val.  From  Milan. 

8  Out.  Have  you  long  sojoum'd  there? 
Val.  Some  sixteen  months ;  and  longer  might  have  8tay*d, 
If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me. 

1  Out.  What,  were  you  hanish'd  thence  ? 
Val.  I  was. 

2  Out.  For  what  oflfence  ? 

Val.  For  that  which  now  torments  me  to  rehearse : 

I  kiird  a  man,  whose  death  I  much  repent; 

But  yet  I  slew  him  manfully  in  fight. 

Without  false  vantage,  or  hase  treachery. 
1  Out.  Why,  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  so : 

But  were  you  hanish'd  for  so  small  a  fault? 
Val.  I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  such  a  doom. 
1  Out.  Have  you  the  tongues  ? 
Val.  My  youthful  travel  therein  made  me  happy; 

Or  else  I  often  had  heen  miserable. 
8  Out.  By  the  bare  scalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fat  friar**. 

This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  faction ! 

1  Out.  We  11  have  him ;  sirs,  a  word. 
Speed.  Master,  be  one  of  them ; 

It  is  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery. 
Val.  Peace,  villain ! 

2  Out.  Tell  us  this :  Have  you  anything  to  take  to  ? 
Val.  Nothing  but  my  fortune. 

8  Out.  Know  then,  that  some  of  us  are  gentlemen. 

Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovem'd  youth 

Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful*  men: 

Myself  was  from  Verona  banished, 

For  practising  to  steal  away  a  lady, 

An  heir,  and  near  allied^  unto  the  duke. 
2  Out.  And  I  from  Mantua,  for  a  gentleman, 

Whom,  in  my  mood,  I  stabb'd  unto  the  heart 
1  Out.  And  I,  for  such  like  petty  crimes  as  these. 

But  to  the  purpose, — for  we  cite  our  faults. 

That  they  may  hold  excused  our  lawless  lives, 

*  Awfitl    Steevens  and  others  think  we  shoold  here  read  ktwjkl    Bat  ShakBper*,  In  other 
pkces,  uses  this  word  in  the  sense  of  lawful . — 

"  We  come  within  onr  awftd  banks  again." 
^  The  original  gives  the  line  thus: — 

*'  And  heire  and  iVeece,  alide  unto  the  Duke." 
Theobald  gave  us  neoTf  which  is  probably  correct    It  would  be  neere  in  the  manuscript. 
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And,  partly,  seeing  yoa  are  beautified 
With  goodlj  shape ;  and  by. your  own  report 
A  linguist ;  and  a  man  of  such  perfection, 
As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want ; — 

2  Out.  Indeed,  because  you  are  a  banish'd  man, 

Therefore,  above  the  rest,  we  parley  to  you : 
Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 

To  loake  a  virtue  of  necessity, ^ 

And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wilderness  ? 

3  Out.  What  say'st  thou?  wilt  thou  be  of  our  consort? 

Say,  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all : 

We  11  do  thee  homage,  and  be  rul'd  by  thee. 

Love  thee  as  our  commander,  and  our  king. 
1  Out.  But  if  thou  scorn  our  courtesy,  thou  diest. 
d  Out.  Thou  shalt  not  live  to  brag  what  we  have  offered. 
Val.  I  take  your  oflFer,  and  will  live  with  you ; 

Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 

On  silly  women,  or  poor  passengers. 
3  Out.  No,  we  detest  such  vile  base  practices. 

Come,  go  with  us,  we  11  bring  thee  to  our  crews. 

And  shew  thee  all  the  treasure  we  have  got ; 

Which,  with  ourselves,  all  rest  at  tby  dispose.  [Eaeunt. 


SCENE  II.— Milan.     Court  of  the  Palace. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pbo.  Already  have  I  been  false  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  must  be  as  unjust  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer ; 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy. 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  gifts. 
When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her. 
She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend : 
When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows, 
She  bids  me  think,  how  I  have  been  forsworn 
In  breaking  faith  with  Julia,  whom  I  lov'd : 
And,  notwithstanding  aU  her  sudden  quips. 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope. 
Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love. 
The  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  still. 
But  here  comes  Thurio :  now  must  we  to  her  window. 
And  give  some  evening  music  to  her  ear. 
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Enter  Thxjbio  and  Musicians. 

Thu.  How  now,  sir  Proteus ;  are  you  crept  before  us  ? 
Pbo.  Ay,  gentle  Thurio ;  for  you  know  that  love 

Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go. 
Thu.  Ay,  but  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  love  not  here. 
Pbo.  Sir,  but  I  do ;  or  else  I  would  be  hence. 
Thu.  Who?  Silvia? 
Pbo.  Ay,  Silvia, — for  your  sake. 
Thu.  I  thank  you  for  your  own.    Now,  gentlemen. 

Let 's  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  awhile. 

Enter  Host,  at  a  distance;  and  Julia  in  boy's  dotJies. 

Host.  Now,  my  young  guest  I  methinks  you  're  allycholly ;  I  pray  you,  why 

is  it? 
Jul.  Marry,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be  merry. 
Host.  Gome,  we  11  have  you  merry :  1 11  bring  you  where  you  shall  hear  music, 

and  see  the  gentleman  that  you  asked  for. 
Jul.  But  shall  I  hear  him  speak  ? 
Host.  Ay,  that  you  shall. 

Jul.  That  will  be  music. .  [Music  plays. 

Host.  Hark!  hark! 
Jul.  Is  he  among  these  ? 
Host.  Ay :  but  peace,  let 's  hear  'em. 

SONG. 

Who  is  Silvia  1  what  is  she, 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her  I 
Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she, 

The  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her, 
That  she  might  admired  be. 

Is  she  kind  as  she  is  fair  ? 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness : 
Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair, 

To  help  him  of  his  blindness ; 
And,  being  help'd,  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing, 

That  Silvia  is  excelling : 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing, 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling : 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

Host.  How  now  ?  are  you  sadder  than  you  were  before  ? 

How  do  you,  man?  the  music  likes*  you  not. 
Jul.  Tou  mistake ;  the  musician  likes  me  not 
Host.  Why,  my  pretty  youth? 
Jul.  He  plays  false,  father. 

*  Xiib0#— ple&ses. 
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HofiT.  How  ?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings  ? 

Jul.  Not  so;  but  yet  so  false  that  he  grieves  my  very  heartrstrings. 

Host.  You  have  a  quick  ear. 

Jul.  Ay,  I  would  I  were  deaf !  it  makes  me  have  a  slow  heart. 

Host.  I  perceive  you  delight  not  in  music. 

Jul.  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so. 

Host.  Hark,  what  fine  change  is  in  the  music ! 

Jul.  Ay,  that  change  is  the  spite. 

Host.  You  would  have  them  always  play  but  one  thing. 

Jul.  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one  thing. 

But,  host,  doth  this  sir  Proteus,  that  we  talk  on, 

Often  resort  unto  this  gentlewoman  ? 
Host.  I  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  man,  told  me,  he  loved  her  out  of  all  nick*. 
Jul.  Where  is  Launce  ? 
Host.  Gone  to  seek  his  dog;  which,  to-morrow,  by  his  master's  command,  he 

must  carry  for  a  present  to  his  lady. 
Jul.  Peace !  stand  aside !  the  company  parts. 
Pbo.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  you  I  I  will  so  plead. 

That  you  shall  say,  my  cunning  drift  excels. 
Thu.  Where  meet  we  ? 
Pbo.  At  Saint  Gregory's  well**. 
Thu.  Farewell.  [Eaeunt  Thubio  and  Musicians. 

Silvia  appears  ahove^  at  "her  window 
Pbo.  Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladyship. 
SiL.  I  thank  you  for  your  music,  gentlemen : 

Who  is  that,  that  spake  ? 
Pbo.  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's  truth. 

You  would  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice. 
SiL.  Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it. 
Pbo.  Sir  Proteus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  servant 
SiL.  What's  your  will? 
Pbo.  That  I  may  compass*  yours. 
SiL.  You  have  your  wish ;  my  will  is  even  this, — 

That  presently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 

Thou  subtle,  peijur'd,  filse,  disloyal  man ! 

Think'st  thou,  I  am  so  shallow,  so  conceitless, 

To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery, 

'  Compats.  It  appears  to  hb  that  a  donble  ambiguity  is  here  intended.  Silvia  says,  "  What  is 
yonr  win?'*— what  is  your  wwAf— for,  although  Shakspere  has  accurately  distinguished  between 
the  two  words,  as  in  this  play  (Act  L,  Scene  8>— 

**  My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish"— 
he  yet  often  uses  them  (synonymously.    Proteus'  reply  to  the  question  is—''  That  I  may  compass 
yours" — that  I  may  have  yowr  will  toithin  my  p<mer — encompassed — surrounded.    Julia,  in  her 
answer,  receives  the  word  compass  in  its  meaning  of  to  perform;  and  distinguishes  between  wish 
and  win. 
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That  hast  deoeiy*d  so  man j  with  thj  vows  ? 

Retarn,  retarn,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 

For  me, — by  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  swear, 

I  am  so  &r  from  granting  thj  request, 

That  I  despise  thee  for  th j  wrongful  suit ; 

And  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  myself, 

Eyen  for  this  time  I  spend  in  talking  to  thee. 
Pbo.  I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a  lady ; 

But  she  is  dead. 
Jul.  T  were  fetlse,  if  I  should  speak  it; 

For  I  am  sure  she  is  not  buried.  lAjride. 

SiL.  Say  that  she  be ;  yet  Valentine,  thy  friend. 

Survives ;  to  whom,  thyself  art  witness, 

I  am  betrothed :  And  art  thou  not  ashamed 

To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy  ? 
Pbo.  I  likewise  hear  that  Valentine  is  dead. 
SiL.  And  so  suppose  am  I ;  for  in  his  grave 

Assure  thyself  my  love  is  buried. 
Pro.  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth. 
SiL.  Gro  to  thy  lady^s  grave,  and  call  hers  thence  ; 

Or,  at  the  least,  in  hers  sepulchre  thine. 
JoL.  He  heard  not  that.  {Aside, 

Pbo.  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdurate. 

Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love, 

The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber ; 

To  that  1 11  speak,  to  that  1 11  sigh  and  weep : 

For,  since  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 

Is  else  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow ; 

And  to  your  shadow  will  I  make  true  love. 
Jul.  If  *t  were  a  substance,  you  would,  sure,  deceive  it. 

And  make  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am.  {Auds, 

SiL.  I  am  very  loth  to  be  your  idol,  sir ; 

But,  since  your  falsehood  shall  become  you  well 

To  worship  shadows,  and  adore  false  shapes. 

Send  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  1 11  send  it : 

And  so,  good  rest 
Pbo.  As  wretches  have  o*er-night, 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  mom. 

[Eaeunt  Pboteus  ;  and  Silvia,  from  above. 
Jul.  Host,  will  you  go  ? 
Host.  By  my  halidom*.  I  was  fast  asleep. 
Jul.  Pray  you,  where  lies  sir  Proteus  ? 
Host.  Marry,  at  my  house :  Trust  me,  I  think,  *t  is  almost  day. 

*  £ra/td!9fii— holiness ;  hoK  and  domy — as  in  kingdom.    Holidame — ^holy  viigin — ^was  a  oorniptSon 
of  the  term. 
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Jui^  Not  80 ;  bat  it  hath  been  the  longest  night 

That  e'er  I  watoh*d,  and  the  most  heaviest  [Ewum. 


SCENE  III.— TA^  iame. 
I 
Enter  Eglamoueu 

EoL.  This  is  the  hour  that  madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call,  and  know  her  mind ; 
There  *s  some  great  matter  she  *d  emploj  me  in. — 
Madam,  madam! 

Silvia  appean  above,  at  Tier  toindow. 
SiL.  Who  calls? 
EoL.  Tour  servant,  and  joor  friend ; 

One  that  attends  your  ladjship*s  command.. 
SiL.  Sir  Eglamour,  a  thousand  times  good-morrow. 
EoL.  As  manj,  worthy  lady,  to  yourself. 

According  to  your  ladyship's  impose', 

I  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  service 

It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 
SiL.  O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, 

(Think  not  I  flatter,  for  I  swear  I  do  not,) 

Valiant,  wise,  remorseful  \  well  accomplished. 

Thou  art  not  ignorant  what  dear  good  will 

I  bear  unto  the  banished  Valentine ; 

Nor  how  my  father  would  enforce  me  marry 

Vain  Thurio,  whom  my  very  soul  abhorred. 

Thyself  hast  lov*d ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  say. 

No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart 

As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died. 

Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'dst  pure  chastity. 

Sir  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Valentine, 

To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode  ; 

And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass, 

I  do  desire  thy  worthy  company, 

Upon  whose  ^th  and  honour  I  repose. 

Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour, 

But  think  upon  my  grief,  a  lady's  grief ; 

And  on  the  justice  of  my  flying  hence, 

To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match, 

Which  Heaven  and  fortune  still  reward  with  plagues. 

•  /flipoM— oommand.    The  word,  as  a  notrn,  doee  not  occur  again  in  Shakspere. 
^  iSasiorf^^y— compassionate. 
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I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 

As  fuU  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands, 

To  bear  me  company,  and  go  with  me : 

If  not,  to  hide  what  I  have  said  to  thee, 

That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 
Egl.  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances ; 

Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  placed, 

I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you ; 

Becking  as  little  what  betideth  me 

As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 

When  will  yon  go  ? 
SiL.  This  evening  coming. 
EoL.  Where  shall  I  meet  you  ? 
SiL.  At  friar  Patrick*s  cell. 

Where  I  intend  holy  confession. 
Egl.  I  wiU  not  fail  your  ladyship : 

Good  morrow,  gentle  lady. 
SiL.  Good  morrow,  kind  sir  Eglamour.  [Ea!eunt. 


SCENE  lY.— The  same. 
Enter  Launce,  with  his  dog. 

When  a  man's  servant  shall  play  the  cur  with  him,  look  you,  it  goes  hard :  one 
that  I  brought  up  of  a  puppy ;  one  that  I  saved  from  drowning,  when  three 
or  four  of  his  blind  brothers  and  sisters  went  to  it  f  I  have  taught  him — 
even  as  one  would  say  precisely,  Thus  I  would  teach  a  dog.  I  was  sent  to 
deliver  him,  as  a  present  to  mistress  Silvia,  from  my  master;  and  I  came 
no  sooner  into  the  dining-chamber,  but  he  steps  me  to  her  trencher^,  and 
steals  her  capon's  leg.  O,  *tis  a  foul  thing  when  a  cur  cannot  keep*  himself 
in  all  companies !  I  would  have,  as  one  should  say,  one  that  takes  npon 
him  to  be  a  dog  indeed,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  dog  at  all  things.  If  I  had  not 
had  more  wit  than  he,  to  take  a  fault  upon  me  that  he  did,  I  think  verily 
he  had  been  hanged  for 't ;  sure  as  I  live  he  had  suffered  for  *t :  you  shall 
judge.  He  thrusts  me  himself  into  the  company  of  three  or  four  gentle- 
manlike dogs,  under  the  duke's  table:  he  had  not  been  tiiere  (bless  the 
mark !)  a  pissing  while,  but  all  the  chamber  smelt  him.  *'  Out  with  the 
dog,"  says  one ;  **  What  cur  is  that?"  says  another;  "  Whip  him  out,**  says 
the  third ;  *'  Hang  him  up,"  says  the  duke.  I,  having  been  acquainted 
with  the  smell  before,  knew  it  was  Crab ;  and  goes  me  to  the  f^low  that 
whips  the  dogs :  "  Friend,**  quoth  I,  "you  mean  to  whip  the  dog?**  "  Ay, 
marry,  do  I,*'  quoth  he.  "  You  do  him  the  more  vnrong,**  quoth  I ;  "  *t  was 
I  did  the  thing  you  wot  of.**  He  makes  me  no  more  ado,  but  whips  me  out 
of  the  chamber      How  many  masters  would  do  this  for  their  servant? 

■  JTcep — ^restrain. 
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Nay,  1 11  be  sworn,  I  have  sat  in  the  stocks^  for  puddings  he  hath  stolen, 
otherwise  he  had  been  executed :  I  have  stood  on  the  pilloiy^  for  geese  he 
hath  killed,  otherwise  he  had  suffered  for  *t :  thou  thinkest  not  of  this  now ! 
— ^Nay,  I  remember  the  trick  you  served  me  when  I  took  my  leave  of 
madam  Silvia;  did  not  I  bid  thee  still  mark  me,  and  do  as  I  do?  When 
didA  thou  see  me  heave  up  my  leg,  and  make  water  against  a  gentlewoman's 
farthingale  ?  didst  thou  ever  see  me  do  such  a  trick? 

Enter  Pboteus  and  Julu. 

Pbo.  Sebastian  is  thy  name?  I  like  thee  well. 

And  will  employ  thee  in  some  service  presently. 
Jul.  In  what  you  please. — 1 11  do  what  I  can. 
Pbo.  I  hope  thou  wilt — How  now,  you  whoreson  peasant;  [To  LAxmcE. 

Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering  ? 
Laun.  Marry,  sir,  I  carried  mistress  Silvia  the  dog  you  bade  me. 
Pbo.  And  what  says  she  to  my  little  jewel  ? 
Lattk.  Marry,  she  says,  your  dog  was  a  cur ;  and  tells  you,  currish  thanks  is 

good  enough  for  such  a  present. 
Pbo.  But  she  received  my  dog  ? 

Lauk.  No,  indeed,  did  she  not :  here  have  I  brought  him  back  again. 
Pbo.  What,  didst  thou  offer  her  this  from  me? 
Laun.  Ay,  sir ;  the  other  squirrel  was  stolen  from  me  by  the  hangman's  boys 

in  the  market-place :  and  then  I  offered  her  mine  own ;  who  is  a  dog  as  big 

as  ten  of  yours,  and  therefore  the  gift  the  greater. 
Pbo.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  dog  again, 

Or,  ne'er  return  again  into  my  sight. 

Away,  I  say:  Stay'st  thou  to  vex  me  here? 

A  slave,  that  still  an  end*  turns  me  to  shame.  [Eak  Launoe. 

Sebastian,  I  have  entertained  thee. 

Partly,  that  I  have  need  of  such  a  youth. 

That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business^ 

For  't  is  no  trusting  to  yon  foolish  lout ; 

But,  chiefly,  for  thy  face  and  thy  behaviour ; 

Which  (if  my  augury  deceive  me  not) 

Witness  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth  : 

Therefore  know  thee,  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 

Qo  presently,  and  take  this  ring  with  thee. 

Deliver  it  to  madam  Silvia : 

She  lov'd  me  well**  delivered  it  to  me. 
JtnL  It  seems  you  lov'd  her  not  to  leave*  her  token : 

She  is  dead,  belike? 

*  SHU  am  «fu2— almost  perpetually.    A  common  form  of  expression  in  our  old  writers.    Gifibid 
has  given  sereral  eiuunples  in  a  note  to  Massinger's  *  A  Very  Woman,* — Act  III.,  Scene  1. 
^  Siie  loVd  me  well,  who  delivered  it  to  me. 
'  To  20000— to  part  with.  ^  C^nir%n](> 
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Pro.  Not  so ;  I  think  she  lives. 

Jul.  Alas! 

Pro.  Why  dost  thou  cry,  alas ! 

Jul.  I  cannot  choose  hut  pity  her. 

Pro.  Wherefore  shouldst  thou  pity  her? 

Jul.  Because,  methinks,  that  she  lov*d  you  as  well 

As  you  do  loye  your  lady  Silvia : 

She  dreams  on  him  that  has  forgot  her  love ; 

You  dote  on  her  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 

T  is  pity,  love  should  he  so  contrary ; 

And  thinking  on  it  makes  me  cry,  alas  1 
Pro.  Well,  give  her  that  ring,  and  therewithal 

This  letter ; — ^that  *s  her  chamher. — Tell  my  lady, 

I  claim  the  promise  for  her  heavenly  picture. 

Your  message  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamher. 

Where  thou  shalt  find  me,  sad  and  solitary.  [Emt  Protbus. 

Jul.  How  many  women  would  do  such  a  message  ? 

Alas,  poor  Proteus !  thou  hast  entertained 

A  fox,  to  he  the  shepherd  of  thy  lamhs : 

Alas,  poor  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him 

That  with  his  very  heart  despiseth  me  ? 

Because  he  loves  her,  he  despiseth  me ; 

Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 

This  ring  I  gave  him,  when  he  parted  from  me, 

To  hind  him  to  rememher  my  good  will : 

And  now  am  I  (unhappy  messenger) 

To  plead  for  that,  which  I  would  not  obtain ; 

To  carry  that,  which  I  would  have  refus'd ; 

To  praise  his  fiuth,  which  I  would  have  disprais'd. 

I  am  my  master's  true  confirmed  love ; 

But  cannot  be  true  servant  to  my  master. 

Unless  I  prove  fialse  traitor  to  myself. 

Yet  I  will  woo  for  him ;  but  yet  so  coldly,  [  ^ 

As,  Heaven  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  speed.    '. 

Enter  Silvia.,  attended. 

Gentlewoman,  good  day !  I  pray  you,  be  my  mean 

To  bring  me  where  to  speak  with  madam  Silvia. 
SiL.  What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  she? 
Jul.  If  you  be  she,  I  do  entreat  your  patience 

To  hear  me  speak  the  message  I  am  sent  on. 
SiL.  From  whom  ? 

Jul.  From  my  master,  sir  Proteus,  madam. 
SiL.  0 ! — ^he  sends  you  for  a  picture  ? 
Jul.  Ay,  madam. Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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SiL.  Ursula,  bring  my  picture  there.  [Picture  brought, 

^»  givo  your  master  this :  tell  him,  from  me. 

One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget, 

Would  better  fit  his  chamber,  than  this  shadow. 
Jul.  Madam,  please  you  peruse  this  letter. 

Pardon  me,  madam ;  I  have  unadvised 

Delivered  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not : 

This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyship. 
SiL.  I  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  again. 
Jul.  It  may  not  be ;  good  madam,  pardon  me. 
SiL.  There,  hold. 

I  will  not  look  upon  your  master's  lines : 

I  know  they  are  stufiTd  with  protestations, 

And  full  of  new-found  oaths ;  which  he  will  break. 

As  easily  as  I  do  tear  his  pi^r. 
Jul.  Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring. 
SiL.  The  more  shame  for  him  that  he  sends  it  me ; 

For,  I  have  heard  him  say  a  thousand  times, 

His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure : 

Though  his  Dedse  finger  have  profaned  the  ring. 

Mine  shall  not  do  his  Julia  so  much  wrong. 
Jul.  She  thanks  you. 
SiL.  What  say  St  thou? 
Jul.  I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her : 

Poor  gentlewoman  I  my  master  wrongs  her  much, 
SiL.  Dost  thou  know  her? 
Jul.  Almost  as  well  as  I  do  know  myself : 

To  think  upon  her  woes  I  do  protest 

That  I  have  wept  an  hundred  several  times. 
SiL.  Belike,  she  thinks  that  Proteus  hath  forsook  her. 
Jul.  I  think  she  doth,  and  that 's  her  cause  of  sorrow, 
SiL.  Is  she  not  passing  fair  ? 
Jul.  She  hath  been  fearer,  madam,  than  she  is : 

When  she  did  think  my  master  lov*d  her  well. 

She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you; 

But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass. 

And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask^  away. 

The  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks. 

And  pinch'd  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face, 

That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I*. 

*  In  this  pusa^  pmekd  means  painted,  and  not,  as  Johnson  has  it,  pinched  with  cold,  htach 
signifies  darit,  tanned.  In  the  next  act  Thorio  says,  *'  my  face  is  hlack^^  as  of^iosed  to  ^  fair."  It 
is  eoTio<iM  thftt  Uack^  hUak^  hUgkt,  are  words  having  a  strong  affinity;  and  that,  therefore,  "  the 
air,"  idtich  **  starred  the  roses,"  and  <<  pinch*d  the  lily-tincture,"  so  as  to  make  *'  hlack,"  is  the  same 
as  the  withering  and  hUghting  agency,  the  hUdk  wind,  which  covers  vegetation  with  a  sterile 
UodhiMf.    (See  Bichardflon's  Dictionary.)  .       w^r^i^ 
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SiL.  How  tall  was  she  ? 

Jul.  About  my  stature :  for,  at  Pentecost, 

When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  plaj'd, 

Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part, 

And  I  was  trimmed  in  madam  Julia's  gown ; 

Which  served  me  as  fit,  by  all  men's  judgments. 

As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me : 

Therefore,  I  know  she  is  about  my  height. 

And,  at  that  time,  I  made  her  weep  a-good. 

For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part ; 

Madam,  't  was  Ariadne,  passioning 

For  Theseus'  perjury  and  unjust  flight ; 

Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears. 

That  my  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal. 

Wept  bitterly;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead. 

If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow ! 
SiL.  She  is  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth ! — 

Alas,  poor  lady !  desolate  and  left ! — 

I  weep  myself  to  think  upon  thy  words. 

Here,  youth,  there  is  my  purse ;  I  give  thee  this 

For  thy  sweet  mistress'  seke,  because  thou  lov'st  her. 

Farewell.  [Eant  Silvia. 

Jul.  And  she  shall  thank  you  for 't,  if  e'er  you  know  her. 

A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild,  and  beautiful. 

I  hope  my  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold, 

Since  she  respects  my  mistress'  love  so  much. 

Alas,  how  love  can  tiifle  with  itself ! 

Here  is  her  picture :  Let  me  see ;  I  think. 

If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 

Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers : 

And  yet  the  painter  flatter'd  her  a  little. 

Unless  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much. 

Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow  ^' 

If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 

1 11  get  me  such  a  colour'd  periwig  ^. 

Her  eyes  are  gray  as  glass^;  and  so  are  mine : 

Ay,  but  her  forehead 's  low,  and  mine 's  as  higb. 

What  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her. 

But  I  can  make  respective  *  in  myself, 

If  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god? 

Come,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  upy 

For  't  is  thy  rival.    0  thou  senseless  form, 

*  SteevenB  interprets  respective  as  respectful,  respectable ;  but  the  trae  meaning  of  the  worI,  oq^ 
the  context,  show  that  Julia  says  "  What  he  respects  in  her  has  eipal  relation  to  Eovself." 
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Thou  shalt  be  worshipp'd,  iMd,  br'd  aad  ador*d ; 

And,  irere  there  sense  in  his  idolatry. 

My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead  ^. 

1 11  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistress*  sake, 

That  used  me  so ;  or  else,  by  Jove  I  vow, 

I  should  haTO  senttoh'd  out  your  unseeing  eyes. 

To  make  my  master  out  of  Ioto  with  thee !  [Exit. 
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ACT    V. 

SCENE  l.—The  same.    An  Abbey. 

Enter  Eglahoub. 

EoL.  The  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky: 
And  now  it  is  about  the  very  hour 
That  Silvia,  at  friar  Patrick's  cell,  should  meet  me. 
She  will  not  fail ;  for  lovers  break  not  hours, 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time ; 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition. 

Enter  Silvia. 

See  where  she  comes :  Lady,  a  happy  evening ! 
SiL.  Amen,  amen  I  go  on,  good  Eglamour, 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey- wall ; 
I  fear  I  am  attended  by  some  spies. 
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EoL.  Fear  not:  the  forest  is  not  three  leagaes  off; 

If  we  recoTor  that,  we  are  sore  enough.  [Eaeunt, 


SCENE  II.— 2^  same.    A  Roam  in  the  Duke'«  Palace, 

Enter  Thumo,  Pboteus,  and  Julu. 

Thu.  Sir  Proteus,  what  says  Silvia  to  my  suit  ? 
Pbo.  O,  sir,  I  find  her  milder  than  she  was ; 

And  yet  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person. 
Thu.  What,  that  my  leg  is  too  long? 
Pbo.  No  ;  that  it  is  too  little. 
Thu.  1 11  wear  a  hoot,  to  make  it  somewhat  rounder. 
Pbo.  But  loye  will  not  he  spurred  to  what  it  loathes. 
Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  face  ? 
Pbo.  She  says  it  is  a  fair  one. 
Thu.  Nay,  then  the  wanton  lies ;  my  face  is  hlack. 
Pbo.  Bat  pearls  are  flGdr;  and  the  old  saying  is. 

Black  men  are  pearls  in  heaoteoas  ladies'  eyes. 
Jul.  T  is  tme,  such  pearls  as  put  out  ladies*  eyes ; 

For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them.  [Aside. 

Thu.  How  likes  she  my  discourse  ? 
Pbo.  hi,  when  you  talk  of  war. 
Thu.  But  well,  when  I  discourse  of  love  and  peace  ? 

Jul.  But  hotter,  indeed,  when  you  hold  your  peace.  [Aside. 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  valour  ? 
Pbo.  0,  sir,  she  makes  no  douht  of  that. 

Jul.  She  needs  not,  when  she  knows  it  cowardice.  [Aside. 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  hirth? 
Pbo.  That  you  are  well  deriv'd. 

Jul.  True ;  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fool.  [Aside. 

Thu.  Considers  she  my  possessions  ? 
Pbo.  O,  ay ;  and  pities  l^em. 
Thu.  Wherefore? 

Jul.  That  such  an  ass  should  owe  them.  [Aside, 

Pbo.  That  they  are  out  hy  lease  *. 
Jul.  Here  comes  the  duke. 

Enter  Dukb. 

Duke.  How  now,  sir  Proteus?  how  now,  Thurio? 

Which  of  you  saw  sir  Eglamour  of  late  ? 
Thu.  Not  I. 
Pbo.  Nor  I. 

*  Bj  his  poasesaioiiB,  Thurio  means  his  lands;  but  Proteus,  who  is  bantering  him,  allndes  to  his 
I      mental  endowments,  which  he  says  '*  are  ont  by  lease**— are  not  in  his  own  keeping. 
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Duke.  Saw  you  my  daughter  ? 

Pbo.  Neither. 

DuEE.  Why,  then,  she 's  fled  unto  that  peasant  Valentine ; 

And  Eglamoiu:  is  in  her  company. 

'T  is  true ;  for  friar  Laurence  met  them  hoth, 

As  he  in  penance  wander'd  through  the  forest : 

Him  he  knew  well,  and  guessed  that  it  was  she  ; 

But,  being  mask'd,  he  was  not  sure  of  it : 

Besides,  she  did  intend  confession 

At  Patrick's  cell  this  even ;  and  there  she  was  not : 

These  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence. 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  stand  not  to  discourse. 

But  mount  you  presently ;  and  meet  with  me 

Upon  the  rising  of  the  mountain-foot 

That  leads  toward  Mantua,  whither  they  are  fled. 

Despatch,  sweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me.  [Exit. 

Thu.  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevish  girl. 

That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her : 

1 11  after;  more  to  be  reveng'd  on  Eglamour, 

Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia.  [ExU. 

Peo.  And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia's  love. 

Than  hate  of  Eglamour  that  goes  with  her.  [EsiL 

Jul.  And  I  will  follow,  more  to  cross  that  love. 

Than  hate  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  for  love.  [EsU, 


SCENE  llL^Frontiers  of  Mantua.     The  Forest, 

Enter  Silvia  and  Outlaws. 

1  Out.  Gome,  come ; 

Be  patient,  we  must  bring  you  to  our  captain. 
SiL.  A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one 

Have  leam*d  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 
%  Out.  Come,  bring  her  away. 
1  Out.  Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was  with  her? 
3  Out.  Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  outrun  us, 

But  Moyses  and  Valerius  follow  him. 

Go  thou  with  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood. 

There  is  our  captain :  we  11  follow  him  that 's  fled. 

The  thicket  is  beset,  he  cannot  'scape. 
1  Out.  Come,  I  must  bring  you  to  our  captain's  cave ; 

Fear  not;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind. 

And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 
SiL.  0  Valentine,  this  I  endure  for  thee.  \E(s$un^ 
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SCENE  lY.'-Anather  f>an  of  the  Farnt. 

Enter  Vaxbntine. 

/» 

Yal.  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man !     -        ^ 
This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns : 
Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any, 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record '  my  woes. 

0  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast. 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless ; 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall. 
And  leaye  no  memory  of  what  it  was  I 
Bepair  me  with  thy  presence,  Silvia ; 

Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain ! 

What  hallooing,  and  what  stir,  is  this  to-day  ? 

These  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law. 

Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chase : 

They  love  me  well ;  yet  I  have  much  to  do. 

To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 

Withdraw  thee,  Valentine ;  who  *s  this  comes  here  ?  [Stej^s  aside. 

Enter  Pboteus,  Silvia,  and  Julia. 

Pbo.  Madam,  this  service  I  have  done  for  you, 

(Though  you  respect  not  aught  your  servant  doth,) 

To  hazard  life,  and  rescue  you  from  him 

That  would  have  forc'd  your  honour  and  your  love. 

Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look ; 

A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg, 

And  less  than  this,  I  am  sure,  you  cannot  give. 
Val.  How  like  a  dream  is  this  I  see  and  hear ! 

Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  a  while.  [Ande. 

Sil.  O  miserable,  unhappy  that  I  am ! 
Pbo.  Unhappy  were  you,  madam,  ere  I  came : 

But,  by  my  coming,  1  have  made  you  happy. 
Sil.  By  thy  approach  thou  mak*st  me  most  unliappy. 

Jul.  And  me,  when  he  approacheth  to  your  presence.  |  Aeide, 

Sil.  Had  I  been  seized  by  a  hungry  lion, 

1  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  beast. 
Bather  than  have  false  Proteus  rescue  me. 
0,  Heaven  be  judge  how  I  love  Valentine, 

*  Rtcord'-io  siDg;  thus: — 

"  Fair  Philomel,  night-maBic  of  the  spring, 
Sweetly  records  her  tuneful  harmony."— •/>rflyA)«V  EchffueSf  1593. 
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Whose  life 's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul ; 

And  full  as  much  (for  more  there  cannot  be) 

I  do  detest  fcdse  perjured  Proteus : 

Therefore  be  gone,  solicit  me  no  more. 
Pbo.  What  dangerous  action,  stood  it  next  to  death, 

Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look  ? 

O,  *t  is  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approved  ^ 

When  women  cannot  love  where  they  *re  belov'd. 
SiL.  When  Proteus  cannot  love  where  he 's  belov'd. 

Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  best  love. 

For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  fiaith 

Into  a  thousand  oaths ;  and  all  those  oaths 

Descended  into  peijury,  to  love  me. 

Thou  hast  no  fiaith  left  now,  unless  thou  *dst  two. 

And  that 's  &r  worse  than  none ;  better  have  none 

Than  plural  fiaith,  which  is  too  much  by  one  : 

Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend  I 
Pro.  In  love. 

Who  respects  friend  ? 
SiL.  All  men  but  Proteus. 

Pbo.  Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words 

Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form, 

I  11  woo  you  like  a  soldier,  at  arms'  end ; 

And  love  you  'gainst  the  nature  of  love,  force  you. 
SiL.  0  heaven ! 

Pbo.  1 11  force  thee  yield  to  my  desire. 

Val.  Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch ; 

Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion  I 
Pbo.  Valentine ! 

Yal.  Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith  or  love ; 

(For  such  is  a  friend  now ;)  treacherous  man ! 

'Thou  hast  beguil'd  my  hopes ;  nought  but  mine  eye 

Could  have  persuaded  me :  Now  I  dare  not  say 

I  have  one  friend  alive ;  thou  wouldst  disprove  me. 

Who  should  be  trusted  now  **,  when  one's  right  hand 

Is  perjur'd  to  the  bosom  ?    Proteus, 

I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more. 

But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 

The  private  wound  is  deepest :  O  time  most  accurs'd  I 

'Mongst  all  foes,  that  a  friend  should  be  the  worst. 
Pbo.  My  shame,  and  guilt,  confounds  me. — 

'  il/»prw*rf— proved,  experienced. 

^  Now.  The  second  folio  has,  "  Who  should  be  trusted  nov,"  &c  The  first  folio  omits  imv. 
Hanmer  reads  **  Who  should  be  trusted  when  one's  ovm  right  hand.**  We  agree  with  Mr.  Collier 
in  adopting  the  reading  of  the  second  folio. 
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[Faints  \ 


Forgive  me,  Yalentixie :  if  hearty  sorrow 

Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 

I  tender  it  here ;  I  do  as  truly  suffer 

As  e'er  I  did  commit. 
Yal.  Then  I  am  paid ; 

And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest : — 

Who  hy  repentance  is  not  satisfied 

Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth ;  for  these  are  pleas'd ; 

By  penitence  the  Etemal*s  wrath  *s  appeas'd, — 

And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free, 

All  that  was  mine,  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee  ^, 
Jui^  0  me,  unhappy ! 
Pro.  Look  to  the  hoy. 

Val.  Why,  hoy  I 

Why,  wag !  how  now  ?  what  *s  the  matter  ?    Look  up ;  speak. 
Jul.  0  good  sir,  my  master  charged  me  to  deliver  a  ring  to  madam  Silvia ; 

which,  out  of  my  neglect,  was  never  done. 
Pro.  Where  is  that  ring,  hoy  ? 
Jui^  Here  *t  is :  this  is  it. 
Pao.  How  1  let  me  see : 

Why,  this  is  the  ring  I  gave  to  Julia. 
Jul.-  O,  cry  your  mercy,  sir,  I  have  mistook  ; 

This  is  the  ring  jou  sent  to  Silvia. 
Pbo.  But  how  camest  thou  hy  this  ring  ? 

At  my  depart,  I  gave  this  unto  Julia. 
Jul.  And  Julia  herself  did  give  it  me ; 

And  Julia  herself  has  brought  it  hither. 
Pbo.  Howl  Julia  I 
Jul.  Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths. 

And  entertained  them  deeply  in  her  heart : 

How  oft  hast  thou  with  peijury  cleft  the  root  **? 

O  Proteus,  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush ! 

Be  thou  ashamed,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 

Such  an  immodest  raiment ;  if  shame  live 

In  a  disguise  of  love  : 

It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds. 

Women  to  change  their  shapes,  than  men  their  minds. 
Pbo.  Than  men  their  minds !  *t  is  true ;  O  heaven !  were  man 

But  constant,  he  were  perfect :  that  one  error 

Fills  him  with  faults ;  makes  him  run  through  all  sins "" : 

Inconstancy  falls  off  ere  it  begins : 


[Oivsi  a  ring. 


[Shows  another  ring. 


•  FamtM  is  a  modem  8tage  direction. 

*  Cl^  tke  root— an  allusion  to  cleaving  the  pin^  in  archery,  continuing  the  metaphor  from 
'*giye  aim."    To  cleave  the  pm  was  to  break  the  nail  which  attached  the  mark  to  the  butt 

•AUsme.    In  the  original, -iff  *&'m#. 
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What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  I  may  spy 

More  fresh  in  Julia's  with  a  constant  eye  ? 
Yal.  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either : 

Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  close ; 

*T  were  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long  foes. 
Pbo.  Bear  witness.  Heaven,  I  have  my  wkh  for  ever. 
Jul.  And  I  mine. 

Enter  Outlaws,  vdth  DuxE  and  Thubio. 

Out.  a  prize,  a  prize,  a  prize ! 

Val.  Forbear,  forbear,  I  say ;  it  is  my  lord  the  duke. 

Your  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  disgraced, 

Banish'd  Valentine. 
Duke.  Sir  Valentine ! 

Thu.  Yonder  is  Silvia ;  and  Silvia 's  mine. 
Val.  Thurio,  give  back,  or  else  embrace  thy  death ; 

Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath : 

Do  not  name  SUvia  thine ;  if  once  again, 

Milan  shall  not  hold  thee  *.     Here  she  stands ; 

Take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch ; — 

I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. — 
Thu.  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I ; 

I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 

His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not : 

I  claim  her  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thine. 
Duke.  The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thou. 

To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  hast  done. 

And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions. — 

Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry, 

I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine, 

And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  empress'  love ! 

Enow  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs. 

Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again. — 

Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  unrivall'd  merit. 

To  which  I  thus  subscribe, — Sir  Valentine^ 

Thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  well  deriv'd ; 

Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  hast  deserv'd  her. 
Val.  I  thank  your  grace ;  the  gift  hath  made  me  happy. 

I  now  beseech  you,  for  your  daughter's  sake, 

To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  you. 

•  The  reading  of  the  original  edition  is,  "  Verona  shall  not  hold  thee."  The  correction  of  Uie 
place,  which  appears  essential,  was  made  by  Theobald.  The  same  mistake  oocnrs  in  Act  IIL, 
Scene  1,  when  the  Duke  says, 

"  There  is  a  lady  in  Verona  here," 

the  scene  being  clearly  in  Milan.     Bat  Theobald  reads  **  IEHmh  shall  not  Miold  thee."    The 
licensed  retardation  of  dramatic  blank  yerse  may  dispense  with  the  second  change. 
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Duke.  I  grant  it,  for  thine  own,  whatever  it  be. 
Vai.  These  banish'd  men,  that  I  have  kept  withal. 

Are  men  endued  with  worthy  qualities ; 

ForgiTe  them  what  they  have  committed  here. 

And  let  them  be  recalled  from  their  exile : 

They  are  reformed,  civil,  fiill  of  good. 

And  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 
Duke.  Thoa  hast  prevailed;  I  pardon  them,  and  thee ; 

Dispose  of  them,  as  thoa  know'st  their  deserts. 

Come,  let  ns  go ;  we  will  include  all  jars 

With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity  ^. 
Val.  And,  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 

With  our  discourse  to  make  your  grace  to  smile : 

What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord  ? 
Duke.  I  think  ihe  boy  hath  grace  in  him ;  he  blushes. 
Val.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord ;  more  grace  than  boy. 
Duke.  What  mean  you  by  that  saying  ? 
Val.  Please  you,  1 11  tell  you  as  we  pass  along. 

That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned. — 

Gome,  Proteus ;  't  is  your  penance,  but  to  hear 

The  story  of  your  loves  discovered : 

That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours ; 

One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness.  [Exeunt 
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*  SOENB  l.—**IunU  be  thy  Beadaman, 
Vaientme." 

Thb  Anglo-Saxon  beade^^tk  prayer — Bomething 
prayed — has  given  the  name  to  the  mechanical 
help  which  the  ritual  of  the  early  church  asso- 
ciated with  the  act  of  praying.  To  drop  a  ball 
down  a  string  at  every  prayer,  whether  enjoined 
by  the  priest  or  by  voluntaiy  obligation,  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  Bomish  church  for 
many  centuries.  In  our  language  the  ball,  from 
its  use,  came  to  be  called  a  bead.  To  ''bid 
the  beads,"  and  to  "pray,"  were  synonymous. 
Burnet^  in  his  'History  of  the  Reformation,'  says, 
"The  form  of  bidding  prayer  was  not  begun 
by  King  Henry,  as  some  have  weakly  imagined, 
but  was  used  in  the  times  of  popery,  as  will  ap- 
pear  by  the  form  of  bidding  the  beads  in  King 
Heniy  the  Seventh's  time.  The  way  was,  first 
for  the  preacher  to  name  and  open  his  text,  and 
then  to  call  on  the  people  to  go  to  their  prayers, 
and  to  tell  them  what  they  were  to  pray  for ; 
after  which  all  the  people  said  their  beads  in  a 
general  silence,  and  the  minister  kneeled  down 
also  and  said  his."  We  find  the  expression 
"bedes  bydding"  in  the  'Vision  of  Pierce  Plow- 
man,' which  was  written,  according  to  Tyrwhitt^ 
about  1862.  In  the  same  remarkable  poem  we 
also  find  Bedman — headman,  or  beadsman.  A 
beadsman  in  the  sense  of  "  I  will  be  thy  beads- 
man," is  one  who  offers  up  prayers  for  the  wel- 
fare of  another.  In  this  general  sense  it  was 
used  by  Sir  Henry  Lee,  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
(See  Illustration  10.)  "  Thy  poor  daily  orator 
and  beadsman**  was  the  common  subscription  to 
a  petition  to  any  great  man  or  person  in  au- 
thority. We  retain  the  substance,  though  not 
the  exact  form,  of  this  courtly  humiliation, 
even  to  the  present  day,  when  we  memorialize 
the  Crown  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
seek  to  propitiate  those  authorities  by  the  un- 
meaning assurance  that  their  "  petitioners  shall 
ever  pray."  But  the  great  men  of  old  did  not 
wholly  depend  upon  the  efficacy  of  their  prayers 
for  their  welfare,  which  proceeded  from  the  ex- 


pectation or  gratitude  of  their  suitors.  They 
had  reguUrly  appointed  beadsmeH,  who  were 
paid  to  weaiy  Heaven  with  their  sapplications. 
It  is  to  this  practice  that  Shakspere  ailudefl,  in 
the  speeoh  of  Scroop  to  Bichard  IL  ."— 

«  Tliy  T«7  6eacr«mm  learn  to  btod  thdr  bowi 
Of  double-CaUl  yew  agmlmt  thy  ■tate." 

Johnson,  upon  this  passage,  says,  "  The  king^s 
beadsmen  were  his  chaplains."  This  assertion 
is  partly  borne  out  by  an  entry  in  'The  PriTj 
Purse  Expenses  of  King  Henry  YIU.,'  pub- 
lished by  Sir  Harris  Nieolas :— "  Item,  to  Sir 
Torche,  the  king's  bede  man  at  the  Bood  in 
Orenewiche,  for  one  yere  now  ended,  xl  s."  He 
title  "Sir"  was  in  these  days  more  especially 
applied  to  priests.  (See '  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor.*) But  the  term  "Bedesman'*  was  also,  we 
have  little  doubt,  generally  applied  to  any  per- 
son, whether  of  the  clergy  or  laity,  who  re- 
ceived endowments  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
prayers  for  the  sovereign.  Henry  YII.  eeta- 
bliidied  such  persons  upon  a  magnificent  scale. 
The  Harleian  MS.  No.  1498,  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, is  an  indenture  made  betweeen  Heniy 
YII.  and  John  Islipp,  Abbot  of  St.  Peter, 
Westminster,  in  which  the  abbot  engages  to 
"  provide  and  sustain  within  the  said  monas- 
tery, in  the  almshouses  there,  therefore  made 
and  appointed  by  the  said  king,  thirteen  poor 
men,  one  of  them  being  a  priest;"  and  the 
duty  of  these  thirteen  poor  men  is  "to  pray 
during  the  life  of  the  said  king,  our  sovereign 
lord,  for  the  good  and  prosperous  state  of  the 
same  king,  our  sovereign  lord,  and  for  the  pros- 
pering of  this  his  realm."  These  men  are  not 
in  the  indenture  called  bedesmen ;  that  instru- 
ment providing  that  they  "  shall  be  named  and 
called  the  Almesse  men  of  the  said  king  our 
sovereign  lord."  The  general  deeignati(m  of 
those  who  make  prayers  for  others — bedesmen 
— is  here  sunk  in  a  name  derived  horn  the 
particular  almesse  (alms)  or  endowment  The 
dress  of  the  twelve  almsmen  is  to  be  a  gown 
and  a  hood,  "  and  a  scochyn  to  be  made  and 
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set  upon  erery  of  the  said  gowns^  and  a  red 
ro«e  crowned  and  embroidered  thereupon."  In 
the  following  design  (the  figure  of  which,  a 
monk  at  his  deyotiona,  is  from  a  drawing  by 
Qnellinus,  a  pupil  of  Rubens,)  the  costume  is 
taken  from  an  illumination  in  the  indenture 
BOW  recited,  which  illumination  represents  the 
abbots  the  priest,  and  the  almsmen  receiving 
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the  indenture.  The  first  almsman  bears  a 
string  of  beads  upon  his  hand.  The  "sco- 
chjn"  made  and  set  upon  the  gown  reminds 
08  of  the  "  badge "  of  poor  Edie  Ochiltree,  in 
the  ' Antiquary;'  and  this  brings  us  back  to 
*"  Beadsmen."*  This  prince  of  mendicants  was, 
u  our  readers  will  remember,  a  "  King's  Bedes- 
man"— "an  order  of  paupers  to  whom  the  kings 
of  Sootbuid  were  in  the  custom  of  distributing 
a  certain  alms,  in  conformity  with  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Catholic  church,  and  who  were 
expected,  in  return,  to  pray  for  the  royal  wet- 
fart  and  that  of  the  state.*'  The  similarity  in 
the  practices  of  the  "  King's  Bedesmen "  of 
Scotland,  and  the  "Almesse  men"  of  Henry 
VII.,  is  precise.  "  This  order,**  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  tells  oB  in  his  advertisement  to  the  '  An- 
tiquary,' from  which  the  above  description  is 
copied,  "  is  still  kept  up."  The  "  poor  orators 
and  beadsmen  "  of  England  live  now  only  in  a 
few  musty  records,  or  in  the  allusions  of  Spen- 
ser and  Shakspere ;  and  in  the  same  way  the 
"Blue  Gowns'*  or  "King's  Bedesmen"  of  Scot- 
land, who  "  are  now  seldom  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Edinbui^gh,'*  will  be  chiefly  remem- 
bered in  the  imperishable  pages  of  the  Author 
of 'Waverley.' 

■  ScuTB  L — "Nay,  give  me  not  the  hoots,** 

Thk  expression  may  refer,  as  Steevens  has 
Boggiited,  to  a  country  sport  in  harvestrtime, 
in  which  any  ofiender  against  the  laws  of  the 


reaping-season  was  laid  on  a  bench  and  slapped 
with  boots.  But  Steevens  has  also  concluded 
— and  Douce  follows  up  the  opinion — that  the 
allusion  is  to  the  instrument  of  Torture  called 
the  Boots,  That  horrid  engine,  as  well  as  the 
rack  and  other  monuments  of  the  cruelty  of 
irresponsible  power,  was  used  in  the  question — 
in  the  endeavour  to  wring  a  confession  out  of 
the  accused  by  terror  or  by  actual  torment 
This  meaning  gives  a  propriety  to  the  allusioni 
In  the  psiMige  before  us,  Valentine  is  banter- 
ing Proteus  about  his  mistress — and  Proteus 
exckims,  "Nay,  give  me  not  the  boots" — do 
not  torture  me  to  confess  to  those  love-delin- 
quencies of  which  you  accuse  me.  Mr.  Collier, 
however,  says  that  this  is  "  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion not  unfrequently  met  with  in  our  old  dra- 
matists, signifying— don't  makea  laughing-stock 
of  me.  It  seems  to  have  no  connexion  what- 
ever with  the  punishment  of  the  Boots."  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  may  add  a  few  words  upon 
Deuce's  view.  The  torture  of  the  boots  was 
used  principally  in  Scotland ;  and  Douce  has 
an  extract  from  a  very  curious  pamphlet  con- 
taining an  account  of  its  infliction  in  the  pre- 
spnce  of  our  James  I.,  before  he  was  called  to 
the  English  crown,  upon  one  Dr.  Fein,  a  sup- 
posed wizard,  who  was  chax^ged  with  raising  the 
storms  which  the  king  encountered  on  his  pas- 
sage from  Denmark.  The  brutal  superstition 
which  led  James  to  the  use  of  this  horrid  tor- 
ture is  less  revolting  than  the  calculating  tyranny 
which  prescribed  its  application  to  the  unhappy 
Whig  preachers  of  a  century  later,  as  recorded 
by  Burnet,  in  the  case  of  Maocael,  in  1666. 
Our  readers  will  here  again  remember  Scott,  in 
his  powerful  scene  of  Macbriar  before  the  Privy 


Council  of  Scotland — and  will  think  of  the  wily 
Lauderdale  and  his  detestable  Joke  when  the 
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tortured  man  has  fidnted — "hell  scarce  ride 
to  daj,  though  he  has  had  his  hoots  on." 
Douce  sajBy  "the  torture  of  the  hoot  was 
known  in  France,  and,  in  all  prohahility,  im- 
ported from  that  country."  He  then  gives  a 
representation  of  it,  copied  from  MillaBus's 
Praxis  crinUnis  peneqttendi,  Paris,  1541.  The 
woodcut  which  we  subjoin  is  from  the  same 
book ;  but  we  have  restored  a  portion  of  the 
original  engraving  which  Douce  has  omitted — 
the  judges,  or  examiners,  witnessing  the  toi^ 
ture,  and  prepared  to  record  the  prisoner's  de- 
position under  its  endurance. 

'  Scene  I.  "  In  the  sweeUst  hud 

TJie  eating  canker  dweUa." 
This  is  a  figure  which  Shakspere  has  often  re- 
peated.  In  the  Sonnets  we  have  (Sonnet  lxx.) — 

**  Canker  vioe  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love." 
In  *  King  John,* — 

««  Now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud." 
In  *  Hamlet,' — 

"  The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring.** 
The  peculiar  canker  which  our  poet,  a  dose  ob- 
server of  Nature,  must  have  noted,  is  described 
in  '  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,* — 

"  Some  to  kill  cankers  in  the  mu^-rcM  buds.** 
And  in '1  Henry  VI.,'— 

"  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  canker." 
The  instrument  by  which  the  canker  was  pro- 
duced is  described  in 

*•  The  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm** 
of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet  ;*  and  in 

"  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud. 
Fed  on  her  domtudtr  cheek," 
in 'Twelfth  Night' 

Shakspere  found  the  "  canker-worm "  in  the 
Old  Testament  (Joel  i.  4).  The  Geneva  Bible, 
1561,  has,  "  That  which  is  left  of  the  palmer- 
worm  hath  the  grasshopper  eaten,  and  the  re- 
sidue of  the  grasshopper  hath  the  canker-worm 
eaten,  and  the  residue  of  the  canker-iDorm  hath 
the  caterpillar  eaten.**  The  Arabic  veraion  of  the 
passage  in  Joel  renders  what  is  here,  and  in  our 
received  translation,  "the  palmer-worm,"  by 
dudf  which  seems  a  general  denomination  for 
the  larva  state  of  an  insect,  and  which  applies 
especially  to  the  "  canker-worm."  The  original 
Hebrew,  which  is  rendered  palmer-worm  is 
from  a  verb  meaning  to  cut  or  shear;  the 
Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  by  which  the  same 
word  is  rendered,  is  derived  from  the  verb 
meaning  to  bend. — (See  *  Pictorial  Bible,'  Joel 
i.)  These  two  words  give  a  most  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  "canker-worm;"— of  "the  canker  in 
the  musk-rose  buds;"  of  the  larves  which  are 
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produced  in  the  leaves  of  many  plants,  and 
which  find  habitation  and  food  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  receptacle  of  their  infut  existence. 
These  caterpillais  are  termed  "leaf-rollers,"  and 
their  economy  is  amongst  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  of  the  researches  of  entomology.  A 
small  dark-brown  caterpillar,  with  a  black  head 
and  six  feet,  is  the  "  canker-worm  "  of  the  rose. 
It  derives  is  specific  name,  Lozotcenia  RomtMO, 
from  its  habits.  The  grub,  produced  from  eggB 
deposited  in  the  previous  summer  or  autumn, 
makes  its  appearance  with  the  first  opening  of 
the  leaves,  and  it  constructs  its  summer  tent 
while  the  leaves  are  in  their  soft  and  half-ex- 
panded state.  It  weaves  them  together  ao 
strongly,  bending  them  (according  to  the  Greek 
of  the  Septuagint)  and  fiustening  their  discs 
with  the  silken  cords  which  it  spins — that  the 
growth  of  the  bud  in  which  it  forms  its  canopy 
is  completely  stopped.  Thus  secured  from  the 
rain  and  from  external  enemies,  it  begins  to 
destroy  the  inner  partitions  of  its  dwelling :  it 
becomes  the  cutting  insect  of  the  Hebrew.    In 

this  way, 

"  The  most  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow.** 

*  Scene  I. — "Not  so  much  as  a  ducat* 

The  ducat  —  which  derives  its  name  fh>m 
duke,  a  ducal  coin — is  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
Shakspere.  There  were  two  causes  for  this. 
First,  many  of  the  incidents  of  his  plays  were 
derived  from  Italian  stories,  and  were  laid  in 
Italian  scenes;  and  his  characters,  tJierefore, 
properly  use  the  name  of  the  coin  of  their 
country.  Thus,  ducat  occurs  in  this  play — in 
the  *  Comedy  of  Errors  '—in  '  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing*— in  'Romeo  and  Juliet;'  and,  more 
than  all,  in  the  'Merchant  of  Venice.*  But 
Italy  was  the  great  resort  of  English  travellerB 
in  the  time  of  Shakspere ;  and  ducat  being  a 
fiimiliar  word  to  him,  we  find  it  also  in  '  Ham- 
let,' and  in  'Cymbeline.'  Venice  has,  at  present, 
its  silver  ducat — the  ducat  of  eight  livres— 
worth  about  8«.  M.  The  gold  ducat  of  Venice 
is  at  present  worth  about  6«.  The  following 
representation  of  its  eld  gold  ducat  is  ^m  a 
print  in  the  Coin  Boom  in  the  British  Museum. 


8CENB  III.] 

*  Sosn  L— "  Ton  have  tettem'd  meT 

A  Terb  is  here  made  out  of  the  name  of  a 
coin— the  Utter — ^which  is  mentioned  twice  in 
Shakspere :  1,  by  Falstaff,  when  he  praises  his 
recruit  Wart,  "  There 's  a  tester  for  thee ; "  and, 
2,  by  Pistol,  "  Tester  1 11  have  in  pouch."  We 
hare  also  testril,  which  is  the  same,  in  '  Twelfth 
NigfaC  The  value  of  a  tester,  teston,  testem, 
or  testril,  as  it  is  variously  written,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  determined  by  a  passage  in  Lati- 
mer's sermons  (1684) : — "They  brought  him  a 
denari,  a  piece  of  their  current  coin  that  was 
worth  ten  of  our  usual  pence — such  another 
piece  as  our  testeme.**  But  the  value  of  the 
tester,  like  that  of  all  our  ancient  coins,  was 
eoDstantly  changing,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
&moii8  practice  of  debasing  the  currency,  which 
nu  amongst  the  expedients  of  bad  governments 
for  wringing  money  out  of  the  people  by  cheat- 
ing as  well  as  violence.  The  French  name, 
teston,  was  applied  to  a  silver  coin  of  Louis 
XII.,  1518,  because  it  bore  the  king's  head; 
and  the  English  shilling  received  the  same 
name  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
TIIL,— probably  because  it  had  the  same  value 
as  the  French  teston.  The  testons  were  called 
in  by  proclamations  in  the  second  and  third 
years  of  Edward  YL,  in  consequence  of  the 
extensive  forgeries  of  this  coin  by  Sir  William 
Sherrington,  for  which,  by  an  express  act  of 
ptiliament,  he  was  attainted  of  treason.  They 
ire  described  in  these  proclamations  as  "  pieces 
of  xiid,  commonly  called  testons.**  But  the 
base  shilUngs  still  continued  to  circulate,  and 
they  were,  according  to  Stow,  "  called  down  "  to 
the  value  of  ninepence,  afterwards  to  sixpence, 
and  finally  to  fourpence  halfpenny,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  YL  The  value  seems,  at  last,  to 
have  settled  to  sixpence.  Harrison  in  his  de- 
scription of  England,  says  "Sixpence,  usually 
named  the  testone."  In  Shak8pere*8  time,  it 
would  appear,  from  the  following  passage  in 
'Twelfth  Night,'  where  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  An- 
,  drew  are  bribing  the  Clown  to  sing,  that  its 
Taltie  was  sixpence : 

***r  TV.  Come  on ;  there  it  lixpenoe  for  you :  left 
have  a  song. 
Sir  ^  There  's  a  testril  of  me,  too.** 

hi  the  reign  of  Anne  its  value,  according  to 
^iO^e,  who  distinguishes  between  the  shilling 
nd  the  tester,  was  sixpence ;  and  to  this  day 
we  sometimes  hear  the  name  applied  to  six- 
pnee.  Whence  do  we  derive  the  present  slang 
for  sixpence,  a  tanner  ? 
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•  ScKNB  II. — "  Best  sing  it  to  (he  tune  qf  Light 
o*  love."* 
This  was  the  name  of  a  dance  tune,  which, 
fVom  the  frequent  mention  of  it  in  the  old 
poets,  appears  to  have  been  very  popuUr. 
Shakspere  refers  to  it  again  in  'Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,'  with  more  exactness:  "Light 
o'  love ;— that  goes  without  a  burthen ;  do  you 
sing  it  and  I  '11  dance  it." 

'  Scene  II. — "  Injurious  wasps !  to  feed  on  such 
sweet  honey.** 

The  economy  of  bees  was  known  to  Shak- 
spere with  an  exactness  which  he  could  not 
have  derived  from  books.  The  description  in 
'Henry  Y.,'  "So  work  the  honey  bees,**  is  a 
study  for  the  naturalist  as  well  as  the  poet 
He  had  doubtless  not  only  observed  "the  buy 
yawning  drone,"  but  the  "iiyurious  wasps,** 
that  plundered  the  stores  which  had  been  col- 
lected by  those  who 

**  Make  boot  upon  the  fummer's  velvet  buds.** 
These  were  the  fearless  robbers  to  which  the 
pretty  pouting  Julia  compares  her  fingers : — 

**  Injurlout  waspt  1  to  feed  on  sudi  sweet  honey. 
And  kill  the  beet  that  yield  it  with  your  stings  I  ** 

The  metaphor  is  as  accurate  as  it  is  beautiful 

•  Scene  IL — "  /  see  you  have  a  month*s 
mind,**  Ac. 
The  month's  mind,  in  one  form  of  the  expres- 
sion, referred  to  the  solemn  mass,  or  other  ob- 
sequies directed  to  be  performed  for  the  repose 
of  the  soul,  during  the  month  which  followed 
interment  At  the  funeral  of  the  Abbot  Islip, 
"The  herse,  with  all  th*  other  things,  did  re- 
mayne  there  untill  the  monethes  mynde.**  ('  Ye- 
tusta  Monumenta,*  Yol.  lY.  p.  3.)  The  strong 
desire  with  which  this  ceremony  was  regarded 
in  Catholic  times  might  have  rendered  the  ge- 
neral expression  "  month*8  mind  *'  equivalent  to 
an  eager  longing,  in  which  sense  it  is  generally 
thought  to  be  here  used.  But  we  are  not  quite 
sure  that  it  means  a  strong  and  abiding  desire ; 
two  lines  in  Hudibras  would  seem  to  make  the 
"month's  mind  "  only  a  passing  inclination : — 

'*  For  if  a  trumpet  sound,  or  drum  beat. 
Who  hath  not  a  month's  mind  to  combat  ?  '* 

»  Scene  III.— "Some  to  the  wars"  &c 
It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  a  more 
particular  detail  of  what  were  the  vjars,  and 
who  the  illustrious  men  that  went  "to  try  their 
fortunes  there,**  or  to  recapitulate  "  the  islands 
fiur  away,**  that  were  sought  for  or  discovered,  or 
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to  famish  even  a  list  of  "  the  studious  uniyersi- 
ties*'  to  which  the  eager  scholars  of  Elizabeth's 
time  resorted.  The  subject  is  too  large  for  us  to 
attempt  ita  illustration  by  any  minute  details. 
We  may^  howeyer,  extract  a  passage  from  Gif- 
ford's  'Memoirs  of  Ben  Jonaon/  prefixed  to 
his  excellent  edition  of  that  great  dramatist, 
which  directly  bears  upon  this  passage : — 

«The  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  though  suffi- 
ciently agitated  to  keep  the  mind  alert,  was  yet 
a  season  of  comparative  stability  and  peace. 
The  nobility,  who  had  been  nursed  in  domes- 
tic turbulence,  for  which  there  was  now  no 
place,  and  the  more  active  spirits  among  the 
gentry,  for  whom  entertainment  could  no 
longer  be  found  in  feudal  grandeur  and  hos- 
pitality, took  advantage  of  the  diversity  of  em- 
ployment happily  opened,  and  spread  them- 
selves in  every  direction-  They  put  forth,  in 
the  bmguage  of  Shakspere, 

'  Some,  to  the  wan,  to  try  their  fortune  there : 

Some,  to  discover  islands  far  away  t 

Some,  to  the  studious  universities '  { 

and  the  effect  of  these  various  pursuits  was 
speedily  discernible.  The  feelings,  narrowed 
and  embittered  in  household  feuds,  expanded 
and  purified  themselves  in  distant  warfiEire,  and 
a  high  sense  of  honour  and  generosity,  and  chi- 
valrous valour,  ran  with  electric  speed  from 
bosom  to  bosom,  on  the  return  of  the  first 
adventurers  in  the  Flemish  campaigns;  while 
the  wonderful  reports  of  discoveries,  by  the  in- 
trepid mariners  who  opened  the  route  since  so 
successfully  pursued,  foithfUly  committed  to 
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writing,  and  acting  at  once  upon  the  cupidity 
and  curiosity  of  the  times,  produced  an  incon- 
ceivable effect  in  diflfiising  a  thirst  for  noveltieB 
among  a  people,  who,  no  longer  driven  in  hos- 
tile array  to  destroy  one  another,  and  combat 
for  interests  in  which  they  took  little  concern, 
had  leisure  for  looking  around  them,  and  con- 
sulting their  own  amusement.'* 

'<>  Sgretb  lU.—"  There  tkaU  he  practise  aiteimd 
tovmameiUs.** 

St  Palaye,  in  his  'Memoirs  of  Chivalry,* 
says  that,  in  their  private  castles,  the  gentlemen 
practised  the  exercises  which  would  prepare 
them  for  the  public  tournaments.  This  refers 
to  the  period  which  appears  to  have  termi- 
nated some  half-centary  before  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  when  real  warfiire  was  conducted 
with  express  reference  to  the  laws  of  knight- 
hood; and  the  toumay,  with  all  ita  magnifi- 
cent array — its  minstrels,  its  heralds,  its  da- 
mosels  in  lofty  towers— had  its  hard  blows,  its 
wounds,  and  sometimes  its  deaths.  There  were 
the  "  Joustes  &  outrance,"  or  the  "  Joustes  mor- 
telles  et  &  champ,**  of  Froissart  But  the  '*  tour- 
naments*' that  Shakspere  sends  Proteus  to 
"practise"  were  the  "Justes  of  Peace,"  the 
"  Jonstes  &  Plaisance,"  the  tournaments  of  gay 
penons  and  pointless  lances.  They  had  all  the 
goi^geousness  of  the  old  knightly  enooonters; 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  regarded  only  as 
courtly  pastimes,  and  not  as  serious  prepara- 
tions for  **  a  well-foughten  field.** 


ACT  II. 


"  Scene  I. — **  Beggar  at  ffdUounnaa" 


If  we  were  to  look  only  at  the  severe  statutes 
against  mendicancy,  we  might  suppose  that,  at 
the  period  when  Shakspere  thus  describes  what 
he  must  have  commonly  seen,  there  were  no 
beggars  in  the  land  but  the  licensed  beggars, 
which  these  statutes  permitted.  Unlicensed 
beggars  were,  by  the  statute  of  1572,  to  be 
punidied,  in  the  first  instance,  by  grievous 
whipping  and  burning  through  the  gristle  of 
the  right  ear;  and  for  second  and  third  of- 
fences they  were  to  suffer  death  as  felons.  It 
is  clear  that  these  penal  laws  were  almost  wholly 
inoperative ;  and  Harrison,  in  his  '  Description 


of  Britain,*  prefixed  to  Holinshed,  shows  the 

lamentable   extent  of  vagrancy  amongst   the 

"thriftless  poor."     In  our  notes  upon  'King 

Lear,'  where  Edgar  describes  himself  as  "  Poor 

Tom,  who  is  whipped  from  tything  to  tything; 

i  and  stocked,  punished, and  imprisoned,**  we  again 

'  notice  this  subject    Of  the  "valiant  beggar,** 

;  — ^the  compound  of  beggar  and  thief, — Shak- 

!  spere  has  given  a  perfect  picture  in  his  Auto- 

I  lycus.    We  give  a  curious  representation  of  ihe 

I  Beggarman  and  Beggarwoman,  fh>m  a  mana- 

I  script  of  the '  Roman  de  la  Rose,*  in  the  Harieian 

j  Collection  (No.  4425).    The  date  of  the  Ha  is 

j  somewhat  earlier  than  this  play,  and  these  beg«- 

I  gars  are  French ;  but  the  cpstiu^^o]^  rags  is  not 


t  the  cpstimie  of  n 

ti7Prih^rr^oogp 
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a  gabject  for  very  nice  diBiinctions  either  of 
time  or  place. 
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«  ScKHB  I. — **  He,  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to 
garter  his  hose," 
Sbakspere  is  here  speaking  of  the  garters  of 
his  own  time,  but  at  the  period  to  which  we 
hare  confined  the  costume  of  this  play,  garters 
of  great  magnificence  appeared  round  the  large 
alaahed  hose,  both  aboTe  and  below  the  knee. 
To  go  ungartered  was  the  common  trick  of  a 
fimtastic  lorer,  who  thereby  implied  he  was  too 
much  occupied  by  his  passion  to  pay  attention 
to  his  dress. 

"  ScEZTE  I. — "  Sir  Valentine  and  serva/nL" 
Sir  J.  Hawkins  says,  "  Here  Silvia  calls  her 
lorer  servant,  and  again  her  gentle  servant 
This  was  the  common  lang^uage  of  ladies  to  their 
lofers  at  the  time  when  Shakspere  wrote."  Stee- 
▼ens  gives  several  examples  of  this.  Henry 
James  Pye,  in  his '  Comments  on  the  Commenta- 
ton,'  mentions  that,  "In  the  'Noble  Qentlemen' 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  lady's  gallant  has 
no  other  name  in  the  dramatis  personsB  than 
serrant,"  and  that  ''mistress  and  servant  are 
•Iways  used  for  lovers  in  Diyden's  phiys."  It 
ia  clear  to  us,  however  correct  may  be  the  inter- 
pretation of  servant  and  mistress  (see  'Studies,' 
p.  464),  that  Shakspere  here  uses  the  words  in 
a  much  more  general  sense  than  that  which  ex- 
presKs  the  relations  between  two  lovers.  At 
the  very  moment  that  Valentine  calls  Silvia 
mistresB,  he  says  that  he  has  written  for  her  a 
letter,—"  some  lines  to  one  she  loves,"— unto  a 
"leeret  nameless  friend;"  and  what  is  still 
itroiiger  evidence  that  the  word  "servant"  had 
not  the  full  meaning  of  lover,  but  meant  a 
much  more  general  admirer,  Valentine,  intro- 
dndng  Proteus  to  Silvia,  says, 


*'  Sweet  ladf ,  entettain  hfan 
To  be  my  fellow-cervant  to  your  ladyship ;  ** 

and  Silvia,  consenting,  says  to  Proteus, 

'<  Serrant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthleM  miftreu." 
Now,  when  Silvia  says  this,  which,  according 
to  the  meaning  which  has  been  attached  to  the 
words  servant  and  mistress,  would  be  a  speech 
of  endearment,  she  had  accepted  Valentine 
really  as  her  betrothed  lover,  and  she  had  been 
told  by  Valentine  that  Proteus 

"  Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  hit  mlatreas 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lock'd  in  her  crystal  looks.** 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  we  must  sometimes 
receive  these  words  in  a  very  vague  sense,  and 
regard  them  as  titles  of  courtesy,  derived,  per- 
haps, from  the  chivalric  times,  when  many  a 
hamess'd  night  and  sportive  troubadour  de- 
scribed the  lady  whom  they  had  gazed  upon  in 
the  tilt-yard  as  their  "  mistress,"  and  the  same 
lady  looked  upon  each  of  the  gallant  train  as 
a  "servant"  dedicated  to  the  defence  of  her 
honour,  or  the  praise  of  her  beauty. 

'*  SoKNB  n.— "  Why,  then,  we 'U  make  exchange" 

The  priest  in  'Twelfth  Night'  (Act  V.,  Sc.  1,) 
describes  the  ceremonial  of  betrothing : — 
**  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirm'd  by  mutual  Joinder  of  your  hands. 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips. 
Strengthened  by  interchangement  of  your  rings.** 

This  contract  was  made,  in  private,  by  Proteus 
and  Julia ;  and  it  was  also  made  by  Valentine 
and  Silvia^"  We  are  betroth'd." 

'*  Scene  III.—"  This  left  shoe." 
A  passage  in  'King  John'  also  shows  that 
each  foot  was  formerly  fitted  with  its  shoe,  a 
&8hion  of  unquestionable  utility,  which  has  been 
revived  in  recent  times : — 

"  standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet." 

'•  SoBNB  IV.—"  My  jerkin  is  a  dovbUtr 
The  jerkin,  or  jacket,  was  generally  worn  over 
the  doublet ;  but  occasionally  the  doublet  was 
worn  alone,  and,  in  many  instances,  is  con- 
founded with  the  jerkin.  Either  had  sleeves  or 
not,  as  the  wearer  fimcied ;  for  by  the  inven- 
tories and  wardrobe  accounts  of  the  time,  we 
find  that  the  sleeves  were  frequently  separate 
articles  of  dress,  and  attached  to  the  doublet, 
jerkin,  coat,  or  even  woman's  gown,  by  laces  or 
ribbons,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  wearer.  A 
"doblet  jaquet"  and  hose  of  blue  velvet,  cut 
upon  cloUi  of  gold,  embroidered,  and  a  "  doub- 
let hose  and  jaquet "  of  purple  velvet,  embroi- 
uiyiiii^dbyi^QQQlC — 
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dered,  and  cnt  upon  cloth  of  gold,  and  lined 
with  black  satin,  are  entries  in  an  inrentory  of 
the  wardrobe  of  Heniy  VIII. 

In  1586,  a  jerkin  of  purple  velret,  with 
purple  satin  sleeves,  embroidered  all  over  with 
Venice  gold,  was  presented  to  the  king  by  Sir 
Richard  Cromwell;  and  another  jerkin  of  crim- 
son velvet,  with  wide  sleeves  of  the  same  co- 
loured satin,  is  mentioned  in  the  same  inven- 
tory. 

»'  Scene  VII. 
**  The  table  wherein  aU  my  thoughts 
Are  visibly  character'dn** 

The  allusion  is  to  the  table-book,  or  tables, 
which  were  used,  as  at  present,  for  noting  down 
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sometimes  of  slate.    The  Archbishop  of  Yoik, 
in  '  Henry  IV.,'  says : 

••  And  therefore  will  be  wipe  his  tables  den." 
The  table-book  of  skte  is  engraved  and  de- 
scribed in  Gesnef  s  treatise,  De  Rentm  Fo»- 
silium  Figuris,  1666 ;  and  it  has  been  copied  in 
Douce*s '  Illustrations.' 


something  to  be  remembered.    Hamlet  says : 
«  My  Ublesr-Honeet  it  is  I  set  it  down.** 
They  were  made  sometimes  of  ivory,  and 


»•  Scene  VII.— "-4  true  devoUd  pOgrimr 
The  comparison  which  Julia  makes  between 
the  ardour  of  her  passion  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  pilgrim,  is  exceedingly  beautiful  When 
travelling  was  a  business  of  considerable  danger 
and  personal  suffering^  the  pilgrim  who  was  not 
weary 

•'  To  meesure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps,** 

to  encounter  the  perils  of  a  journey  to  Borne, 
or  Loretto,  or  Compoetella,  or  Jerusalem,  was  a 
person  to  be  looked  upon  as  thoroughly  in 
earnest  In  the  time  of  Shakspere  the  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  tomb  of  St  Thomas  ik  Beckett  at 
Canterbury,  which  Chaucer  has  rendered  im- 
mortal, were  discontinued;  and  few,  perhaps, 
undertook  the  sea  voyage  to  Jerusalem.  Bat 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St  James,  or  8t 
Jago,  the  patron-saint  of  Spain,  at  ComposteUi, 
was  undertaken  by  all  classes  of  Catholics.  The 
house  of  our  Lady  at  Loretto  was,  however,  the 
great  object  of  the  devotee's  vows ;  and,  at  par- 
ticuUr  seasons,  there  were  not  fewer  than  two 
hundred  thousand  pilgrims,  visiting  it  at  once. 
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'•  Scene  I. — "My  jealous  aim  might  err" 
"  My  discovery  he  not  aimed  alT 

Steevenb  explains  the  noun  aim  as  meaning 
guMs.  But  aim  also  signifies  purpose,  inten- 
tion. The  duke  feared  that  his  "jealous  aim," 
— ^his  purpose — to  forbid  Valentine  his  court 
might  "disgrace  the  man." — Aimed  at  is  also 
stated,  both  by  Steevens  and  Johnson,  to  mean 
to  guess.  The  common  interpretation  of  aim, — 
to  point  at,  to  level  at, — will,  however,  give  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  quite  as  well.  At  first 
sight  it  might  appear  that  the  word  aim,  which, 
literally  or  metaphorically,  is  ordinarily  taken 
to  mean  the  act  of  looking  towards  a  definite 
object  with  a  precise  intention,  cannot  include 
the  random  determination  of  the  mind  which 
we  imply  by  the  word  guess.  But  we  must  go 
a  little  ftirther.    The  etymology  of  both  words 


I  is  somewhat  doubtfuL    Aim  is  supposed  to  be 
I  derived  from  cestimare,  to  weigh  attentively; 
j  guess  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  unss-an,  tote,  to 
\  think  (see  Richardson's  Dictionary).    Here  the 
;  separate  meanings  of  the  two  words  almost  slide 
I  into  one  and  the  same.    It  is  certain  that  in 
I  the  original  and  literal  use  of  the  word  aim,  in 
i  archery,  was  meant  the  act  of  the  mind  in  con- 
sidering the  various  circumstances  connected 
I  with  the  flight  of  the  arrow,  rather  than  the 
mere  operation  of  the  sense  in  pointing  at  the 
I  mark.    When  Locksley,  in  '  Ivanhoe,'  tells  his 
adversary,  *'  You  have  not  allowed  for  the  wind, 
Hubert,  or  that  would  have  been  a  better  shot^" 
he  furnishes  Hubert  with  a  new  element  of  cal- 
culation for  his  next  aim.    There  is  a  passage  of 
Bishop  Jewell :  "  He  that  seeth  no  maik  must 
shoot  by  aim."    This  certainly  does  not  mean 
I  must  shoot  at  random — although  it  may  mean 
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mud  tkooi  hyguen, — moA  shoot  by  calculation. 
To  gire  aim,  in  archeiy,  was  the  business  of  one 
▼ho  stood  within  view  of  the  butts,  to  call  out 
how  near  the  arrows  fell  to  the  mark, — as 
"  Wide  on  the  bow  hand ; — ^wide  on  the  shaft- 
hand  ; — short ; — gone.**  To  give  aim  was,  there- 
fore, to  give  the  knowledge  of  a  &ct,  by  which 
the  intention,  tJie  aim,  of  the  archer  might  be 
better  regulated  in  future.  In  the  fifth  Act  (4th 
scene)  of  this  comedy,  the  passage 

«*  BefaoM  iMT,  that  gaT«  aim  to  aU  thy  oaths." 
haB  reference  to  the  aim-giver  of  the  butts. 

*^  SoEVS  I. — **  Even  in  the  mUk-white  bosom  <^ 

thy  love.** 
The  lady  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  a  small 
pocket  in  the  front  of  her  stays,  in  which  she 
carried  her  letters,  and  other  matters  which  she 
Tilued.  In  the  verses  which  Valentine  has  ad- 
dreased  to  Silria^  he  says, 

'*  My  herald  thouf^ts  in  thy  pure  boeom  reet  them.** 
In  'Hamlet'  we  have  the  same  allusion  : 
*'  In  her  excellent  white  boeom,  thete." 
A  passage  in  Lord  Surrey's  Sonnets  conyeys  the 
nme  idea,  which  occurs  also  in  Chaucer's  'Mer- 
chant's Tale  *  :— 

'*  This  purse  hath  the  in  her  boeom  hid." 

«»  ScKXTB  L— "/«.  NuihoUu  he  ihy  speed." 
When  Speed  la  about  to  read  Launce's  paper, 
Laonce,  who  has  previously  said,  "  Thou  canst 
not  read,"  invokes  St.  Nicholas  to  assist  him. 
Saint  Nicholas  was  the  patron  saint  of  scholars. 
There  is  a  story  in  Douce  how  the  saint  attained 
this  distinction,  by  discovering  that  a  wicked 
host  had  murdered  three  scholars  on  their  way 
to  Khool,  and  by  his  prayers  restored  their  souls 
to  their  bodies.  This  legend  is  told  in  the '  The 
Life  of  St.  Nicholas,'  composed  in  French  verse 
\ij  Maiire  Wace,  chaplain  to  Henry  II.,  and 
vhieh  remains  in  manuscript.  By  the  Statutes 
of  St  Paul's  School,  the  scholars  are  required 
to  attend  divine  service  at  the  cathedral  on  the 
umiversary  of  this  saint.  The  parish  clerks  of 
London  were  incorporated  into  a  guild,  with  St 
Kieholas  for  their  patron.  These  worthy  per- 
aoos  were,  probably,  at  the  period  of  their  in- 
corporation, more  worthy  of  the  name  of  derka 
(tchobus)  than  we  have  been  wont  in  modem 
times  to  consider.  But  why  are  thieves  called 
8t  NichoUtfT  clerks  in  '  Henry  IV.  V  Warbur- 
ton  sajBy  by  a  quibble  between  Nicholas  and  old 
NidL  This  we  doubt  Scholars  appear,  from 
the  ancient  statutes  against  vagrancy,  to  have 
heen  great  travellers  about  the  country.    These 
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statutes  generally  recognise  the  right  of  poor 
scholars  to  beg ;  but  they  were  also  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  the  gaol  and  the  stocks,  unless  they 
could  produce  letters  testimonial  from  the  chan- 
cellor of  their  respective  universities.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  in  the  journeys  of  these  hundreds 
of  poor  scholars  they  should  have  occasionally 
"taken  a  purse"  as  well  as  begged  "an  almesBe," 
and  that  some  of  "St  Nicholas's  clerks"  should 
have  become  as  celebrated  for  the  same  ac- 
complishments which  distinguished  Bardolph 
and  Peto  at  Qadshill,  as  for  the  learned  poverty 
which  entitled  them  to  travel  with  a  chancel- 
lor's licence. 

"  Scene  I.—"  The  cover  qf  the  salt  hides  the 
salt" 

The  large  salt-ceUar  of  the  dinner-table  was  a 
massive  piece  of  plate,  with  a  cover  equally  sub- 
stantial There  was  only  one  saltHiellar  on  the 
board,  which  was  placed  near  the  top  of  the 
table ;  and  the  distinction  of  those  who  sat 
above  and  below  the  salt  was  imiversally  recog- 
nised. The  following  representation  of  a  salt- 
cellar, €t,  with  its  cover,  6,  presented  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  is  from  Nichols's  '  Progresses.' 


^  Scene IL 
"  Therefore,  as  you  tcntrmd  her  lovejrom  Mm, 
Lest  U  should  ravel,  and  he  good  to  none, 
Tou  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me," 
This  image,  derived  from  the  labours  of  the 
sempstress,  had  found  its  way  into   English 
poetiy  before  the  time  of  Shakspere  : — 
**  A  bottom  for  your  lilk,  it  seems 
My  letters  are  become. 
Which,  oft  with  winding  off  and  on. 
Are  wasted  whole  and  some.** 

Grang^M  Oardm,  15S7. 
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ACT    IV. 


[act  ft. 


**  ScBKE  I.— "i?o6in  Hoods  fid  firicurr 

The  jolly  Friar  Tuck  of  the  old  Robin  Hood 
ballads — the  almost  equally  fiimous  Friar  Tuck 
of  '  Ivanhoe ' — is  the  personage  whom  the  out- 
laws here  invoke.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
enter  upon  the  legends 

«<  or  Tuck,  the  merry  Mar,  which  many  a  wrmon  made. 
In  praise  of  Robin  Hood,  hit  outlaws,  and  his  trade," 

as  Drayton  has  it  It  may  be  sufficient  to  give 
a  representation  of  his  ''  bare  scalp."  The  fol- 
lowing illustration  is  copied,  with  a  little  im- 
provement in  the  drawing,  from  the  Friar  in  Mr. 
ToUetfs  painted  window,  representing  the  cele- 
bration of  May-day. 


4p 


Shakspere  has  two  other  allusions  to  Robin 
Hood.  The  old  duke,  in  'As  You  Like  it,' 
"  is  already  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  and  a  many 
merry  men  with  him,  and  there  they  live,  like 
the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England."  Master  Si- 
lence, that  "merry  heart,"  that  "man  of  mettle," 
sings,  "  in  the  sweet  of  the  night,"  of 
"  Robin  Hood,  Scarlet,  and  John." 

The  honourable  conditions  of  Robin's  lawless 

rule  over  his  followers  were  evidently  in  our 

poet's  mind  when  he  makes  Valentine  say 

**  I  take  your  oflfer  and  will  live  with  you; 

Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 

On  silly  women,  or  poor  passengers." 

«»  Scene  II.— "^«  l<yoed  her  out  of  all  nick." 

His  love  was  beyond  all  reckoning.  The  nick 
was  the  notch  upon  the  tally-stick,  by  which  ac- 
counts were  kept     An  inn-keeper,  in  a  play 


before  Shakspere's  time  —  *A  Woman  never 
Vexed,'  says — 

*•  I  have  carried 

The  tallies  at  my  girdle  seven  years  together. 
For  I  did  ever  love  to  deal  honestly  in  the  nick." 

These  primitive  day-books  and  ledgers  were 
equally  adapted  to  an  alehouse  score  and  a  na- 
tion's revenue ;  for,  as  our  readers  know,  they 
continued  to  be  used  in  the  English  Exchequer 
till  within  a  recent  period. 

»  Scene  U.—"At  8t  Gregorys  wtUr 

This  is,  as  lar  afi  we  know,  the  only  instance 
in  which  holy  wells  are  mentioned  by  Shakspere. 
The  popular  belief  in  the  virtues  of  these  sainted 
wells  must  have  been  fiuniliar  to  him.  Saint 
Gregory's  well,  the  place  where  Proteus  and 
Thurio  were  to  meet,  might  have  been  found  in 
some  description  of  Italian  and  other  cities, 
which  Shakspere  had  read ;  for  these  wells  were 
often  contained  within  splendid  buildings,  raiaed 
by  some  devotee  to  protect  the  sacred  fount  from 
which,  he  believed,  he  had  derived  inestimable 
advantage.  Such  was  the  well  of  Saint  Wini- 
fred at  Holywell,  in  Flintshire.  This  remark- 
able fountain  throws  up  eighty-four  hogsheads 
every  minute,  which  volume  of  water  forms  a 
considerable  stream.  The .  well  is  endoeed 
within  a  beautifrd  Gothic  temple,  erected  by  the 
mother  of  Henry  VII.  The  following  engnmng 
represents  this  rich  and  elegant  building. 
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SCENE  IV.] 

»  Scm  IV.— **  ja>  stept  me  to  her  trene^er." 

That  the  daughter  of  a  Dnke  of  Milan  should 
eat  her  capon  fVom  a  trencher  maj  appear  some- 
what strange.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  fifth  Earl  of  ISTorthomberland,  in  1512,  was 
ordinaril J  served  on  wooden  trenchers,  and  that 
plates  of  pewter,  mean  as  we  maj  now  think 
them,  were  reserved  in  his  &mily  for  great  holi- 
dajg.  The  '  Northumberland  Household  Book,' 
edited  by  Bishop  Percy,  furnishes  several  entries 
which  establish  this.  In  the  privy-purse  ex- 
penses of  Henry  VIII.  there  are  also  entries  re- 
garding trenchers;  as,  for  example,  in  1530, — 
"Item,  paied  to  the  s'geant  of  the  pantrye  for 
certen  trenchors  for  the  king,  xxiij*.  iiijrf." 


^  Scene  IV.— *'/  have  sat  in  the  stocks:* 

Lannee  speaks  familiarly  of  an  object  that  waa 
the  terror  of  vagabonds  in  every  English  village, 
"Ancient  Castle"  of  Hudibras,— -the 
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'*  Dnngeon  icaree  three  Inches  widei 
With  roof  to  low,  that  under  it 
They  never  stand,  but  lie  or  sit ; 
And  yet  so  foul,  that  whoso  is  in. 
Is  to  the  middle  leg  in  prison." 

Civilisation  has  banished  the  stocks,  with  many 
other  relics  of  a  barbarous  age.  The  following 
representation,  which  is  taken  from  Fox's  '  Acts 
and  MonumentSy'  and  there  professes  to  depict 
"the  straight  handling  of  close  prisoners  in 
LoUards'  tower,"  may  contribute  to  preserve 
the  remembrance  of  this  renowned  "  Fabric." 


•  Sate  IV.—"  /  have  stood  on  the  pillory r 

Thi-jpliij  18  also  abolished  in  all  ordinary 

casei^ijilA  pwhaps  public  opinion  will  prevent 

I  H  hdqg  tirsr  again  used.    Our  ancestors  were 

I  ingeakwlft  the  varieties  of  form  in  which  they 


constructed  their  pillories.  Douce  has  engraved 
no  less  than  six  specimens  of  these  instruments 
of  punishment  The  pillory  that  was  in  use 
amongst  us  not  a  quarter  of  a  oentnry  ago, 
appears  to  have  differed  very  slightly  from  that 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VIU.  The  following 
engraved  illustration,  which  represents  the  in- 
fliction of  the  punishment  upon  Robert  Ockham, 
in  .that  reign,  is  copied,  like  the  preceding 
illustration,  from  Fox's  '  Martyrs.' 


^  SoKNE  lY,—"  SunrexpeUing  mask:* 

Stubbes,  in  his  'Anatomic  of  Abuses,'  pub- 
lished in  1595,  thus  describes  the  masks  of  the 
ladies  of  Elizabeth's  time :  "  When  they  use  to 
ride  abroad  they  have  masks  and  visors  made 
of  velvet,  wherewith  they  cover  all  their  faces, 
having  holes  made  in  them  against  their  eyes, 
whereout  they  look." 

^'  SoENE  IV. — "Her  hair  is  avhum,  mine  is 
perfect  yellow:* 

Capell  says  the  colour  of  the  hair  marks  this 
play  as  of  the  period  of  Elizabeth.  The  auburn, 
or  yellow,  of  the  queen's  hair  made  that  colour 
beautiful. 

••  Scene  IV. — "  A  coloured  periwig:* 

No  word  has  puzzled  etymologists  more  than 
periwig.  It  has  been  referred  to  a  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  northern  origin,  and,  perhaps, 
with  equal  want  of  success.  It  is  the  same 
word  as  pej-vnck,  periimcke,  and  peruke.  Whiter, 
in  his  very  curious  'Etymological  Dictionary, 
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thinks  it  Ib  a  compound  of  two  words,  or, 
rather,  combinations  of  sounds,  common  to 
manj  languages.  ''The  wio  belonging  to  the 
head,**  he  says,  "means  the  raiUed  up,  toft 
covering.  In  the  perruque,  or  perri-wio,  the 
PBQ,  or  PR,  means,  I  belieye,  the  enchaure,  as 
in  park.**  When  we  smile  at  Julia's  expression, 
"a  coloured  periwig,"  we  must  recollect  that,  in 
Shakspere's  time,  the  word  had  not  a  ludicrous 
meaning.  False  hair  was  worn  by  ladies  long 
before  wigs  were  adopted  by  men.  In  a  beau- 
tiful passage  in  'The  Merchant  of  Venice,' 
Shakspere  more  particularly  notices  this  female 
ftshion: 

'•  So  are  thow  crisped,  snaky,  golden  locks, 
Whkh  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind. 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head. 
The  scuU  that  bred  them  hi  the  sepulchre.*' 

"  Scene  IV. — "Her  eyes  are  gray  aa  s^ass; 
and  80  are  mine,** 

The  glass  of  Shakspere's  time  was  not  of  the 
colourless  quality  which  now  constitutes  the 


perfection  of  glass,  but  of  a  light-blue  tint; 
hence  "as  gray  as  glass."  "Eyen  as  gray  as 
glasse,"  in  the  old  romances,  expresses  the  pale 
cerulean  blue  of  those  eyes  which  usually  ac- 
company a  fidr  complexion — a  complexion  be- 
longing to  the  "auburn"  and  "yellow"  hair 
of  Julia  and  Silria. 


»*  Scene  IV.— "-Wy  substance  ^undd  be  sUOw 
in  thy  stead.** 

The  words  statue  and  picture  were  often  used 
without  distinction.  In  Massinger's  'City 
MMam/  Sir  John  Frugal  desires  that  his 
daughters 

"  may  take  leave 
Of  their  late  suitors' 


Luke  replies — "there  they  hang,**  Stow^  speak- 
ing of  Queen  Blizabeth's  ftmeral,  menUons  "her 
statue  or  picture  lying  upon  the  coffin ; "  and  in 
one  of  the  inventories  of  Henry  VIIL's  furni- 
ture, pictures  of  earth,  that  is,  busts  of  terra 
cotta,  are  recited. 


ACT  V. 


**  This  passage  has  much  perplexed  the  com- 
mentators. Pope  thinks  it  very  odd  that  Va- 
lentine should  give  up  his  mistress  at  once, 
without  any  reason  alleged;  and  consequently 
the  two  lines  spoken  by  Valentine,  after  his 
forgiveness  of  Proteus, — 

**  And  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  flree. 
All  that  was  mine,  In  SUvia.  I  give  thee,"— 

are  considered  to  be  interpolated  or  transposed. 
Sir  W.  Blackstone  thinks  they  should  be  spoken 
by  Thurio.  In  our  first  edition  we  suggested, 
without  altering  the  text,  that  the  two  lines 
might  be  spoken  by  Silvia.  A  correspondent 
(J.  J.  Lonsdale,  Esq.)  bad  the  kindness  to  supply 
us  with  an  explanation  which  is  preferable  to 
our  own  suggestion.  Our  correspondent  writes 
as  follows: — "It  appears  to  me  that  the  lines 
belong,  properly,  to  Valentine,  as  given  in  all 
the  editions,  and  not  to  Silvia^  as  suggested  by 
you.  The  error  of  all  the  previous  commenta- 
tors, and,  as  I  think,  the  one  into  which  you 
have  £Etllen,  is  in  understanding  the  word  '  all ' 
to  be  used  by  Shakspere,  in  the  above  passage, 


in  the  sense  of  'everything,'  or  as  applying  to 
'  love '  in  the  previous  line ;  whereas  it  refers  to 
'  wrath '  in  the  line  which  immediately  precedes 
the  above  couplet  The  way  in  which  I  would 
read  these  three  lines  is  as  follows : — 

"  <  By  penitence  the  Eternal's  %er€Uh  's  appeas'd  t 

And  that  my  k>ve  (<.  0.  for  Proteus)  may  appear  plafai 

and  ft-ee. 
All  (<.  0.  the  wrsth)  that  wtu  mine  in  (I.  a.  on  aoconot 

of)  Silvia,  I  give  thee  {U  0.  give  thee  up— forego).' 

In  other  words,  Valentine,  having  pardoned 
Proteus  for  his  treachery  to  himself,  in  order  to 
convince  him  how  sincere  was  his  reconciliation 
(justifying,  however,  to  himself  what  he  was 
about  to  do  by  the  consideration  that  even 

*<  *  By  penitence  the  Eternal's  wrath  *s  appeasTd'), 
also  forgives  him  the  insult  he  had  offered  to 
Silvia.  The  use  above  suggested  of  the  pre- 
position 'in'  appears  to  me  to  be  highly 
poeticaL  It  distinguishes  between  Valentine's 
wrath  on  his  own  account,  for  Proteus's  treachery 
to  himself,  and  that  of  Silvia  fbr  the  indignity 
offered  her  by  Proteus,  idiich  latter  Valentine 
Diyiiizod  by  ^QOQLC 
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adopts  and  makes  bis  own,  and  so  calls  his 
wraih  in  Silvia.  The  use  of  the  word  'was' 
ibo  sapports  this  reading.  Valentine  wishes 
to  express  that  his  wrath  was  past:  had  he 
been  speaking  of  his  'lore'  he  would  hare 
BMd'is.*** 

But  we  originallj  expressed  our  belief  that> 
"after  all,  it  might  be  intended  that  Yalen- 
tme,  in  a  fit  of  romance,  should  giro  up  his 
mistiesB."  Mr.  Djce  obeerves,  that  the  '^  0  me, 
™^PPyr  of  Julia,  implies  this  renunciation, 
pointing  out  Uiat  in  Lamb*s  '  Tales  from  Shake- 
^>eare'  this  is  treated  as  "an  overstrained  and 
too  generous  act  of  friendship."  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Valentine's  conduct  to 
PrDtens  has  all  along  been  that  of  confiding 
attachment.  When  he  welcomes  Proteus  (Act 
IT.,  Scene  4),  he  deeiree  Silvia  to 

"  CooAnn  hit  wdoome  with  tome  ipecial  tKroax." 

Valentine  has  been  recognised  as  her  '*  servant ; " 

but  Valentine  says 

"  Sweet  lady,  entertain  him. 
To  be  my  fidlow-aerrant  to  your  ladyihip.** 

it  this  point,  had  not  Proteus  been  betrothed 
to  Julia  with  the  knowledge  of  Valentine,  Va- 
lentine would  himself  have  committed  the  in- 
discretion of  famishing  opportunity  for  the 
treachery  of  his  friend.  Remembering  this, 
in  the  same  spirit  of  a  romantic  frienddiip  he 
may  intend  to  say,  in  these  ambiguous  words — 
that  my  love  for  Silvia  may  appear  open  to  all, 
and  free  from  disguise  or  secret  preference,  I 
give  up  my  present  position — ^I  surrender  my 
adTaiitage---all  that  wcu  mine  I  give  thee.  But 
ia  the  strength  of  my  love  I  have  no  fear  to 
begin  as  we  were:  Be  my  "fellow-servant" 
again.  This  is  not  to  give  up  Silvia,  but  to 
commence  a  new  career  of  generous  rivalry. 
When  Julia  is  discovered,  the  implied  rivalry  is 
at  an  end : — 

**  T  wcte  pity  two  tndi  fricndi  ebould  be  long  foas,** 
aays  Valentine. 

*  ScEins  IV. — "  Triumphs,  mirik,  and  rare 
solemnUy" 

Kakne,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  says, 
"Trmn^pha,  in  this  and  many  other  passages 
of  Shakspere,  signify  masques  and  revels." 
Thia  assertion  appears  to  us  to  have  been  hastily 
made.  We  have  referred  to  all  the  passages  of 
Shakspere  in  which  the  plural  noun  **  triumphs  " 
is oaed;  and  it  i4>pean  to  us  to  have  a  signifi- 
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cation  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  masques 
and  revels.  And  first  of  'Julius  Caesar.'  An- 
tony says — 

•«  O,  mighty  Caiar  I    Doet  thou  lie  to  low  ? 
Are  all  thy  oonqneets,  glorlei,  triumpha,  ipoilc, 
-        LtothtolittlameMuie?" 


In  'Titus  Andronicus,'  Tamon>  addresring  her 
conqueror,  exclaims, 

'*  We  are  broocht  to  Rome, 
To  beautify  thy  triumphs." 

In  these  two  quotations  we  have  the  original 
meaning  of  triumphs — namely,  the  solemn 
processions  of  a  conqueror  with  his  captives 
and  spoils  of  victory.  The  triumphs  of  modem 
times  were  goigeous  shows,  in  imitation  of  those 
pomps  of  antiquity.  ¥nien  Columbus,  return- 
ing frx>m  his  first  voyage,  presented  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Castile  and  Aragon  the  produc- 
tions of  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered, 
the  solemn  procession  on  that  memorable  occa- 
sion was  a  real  Triumpli,  But  when  Edward 
IV.,  in  Shakspere  {'Henry  VL,  Part  III.')  ex- 
claims, after  his  final  conquest — 

"  And  now  what  rerts»  but  that  we  ipend  the  time 
With  stately  triumphs,  mirthful  comic  shows. 
Such  as  befit  the  pleasures  of  the  court  ?  **— 

he  refers  to  those  ceremonials  which  the  genius 
of  chivalry  had  adopted  frx>m  the  mightier 
pomps  of  antiquity,  imitating  something  of 
their  splendour,  but  laying  aside  their  stem 
demonstrations  of  outward  exultation  over  their 
vanquished  foes.  There  were  no  human  cap- 
tives in  massive  chains — ^no  lions  and  elephants 
led  along  to  the  amphitheatre,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  turbulent  populace.  Edward  exclaims 
of  his  prisoner  Maxgaret — 

"  Away  with  her,  and  waft  her  hence  to  France  I " 

The  dread  of  Cleopatra  was  that  of  exposure  in 
the  Triumph : — 

"  Shall  they  hoist  me  up. 
And  show  me  to  the  shouting  varletoy 
Of  censuring  Rome  ? " 

Here,  then,  was  the  difierenoe  of  the  Roman 
and  the  feudal  manners.  The  triumphs  of  the 
middle  ages  were  shows  of  peace,  decorated 
with  the  pomp  of  arms;  but  altogether  mere 
scenic  representations,  deriving  their  name 
frx>m  the  more  solemn  triumphs  of  antiquity. 
But  they  were  not  masques,  as  Malone  has 
stated.  The  Duke  of  York,  in  'Bichard  11./ 
asks, 


'What news flrom Oxford?  boldthase, 
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and  for  tiieee  "jostB  and  triumphs**  Aumerle 
has  prepared  his  "gaj  apparel."  There  is  one 
more  passage  which  appears  to  us  conclusiye 
as  to  the  use  of  the  word  Triumphs.  The 
passage  is  in  '  Pericles : '  Simonides  asks, 

•*  Are  the  knights  retdy  to  begin  the  triumph  ?  " 
And  when  answered  that  they  are,  he  says — 

**  Return  then,  we  are  ready ;  and  our  daughter. 
In  honour  of  whoee  birth  these  triumphs  are. 
Sits  here,  like  beauty's  child.** 

The  triumph,  then,  meant  the  "joustes  of 
peace.** 

The  Duke  of  Milan,  in  this  phiy,  desires  to 
"include  all  jars,**  not  only  with  "triumphs,** 
but  with  "mirth  and  rare  solemnity.**  The 
"mirth"  and  the  "solemnity"  would  include 
the  "pageant** — the  favourite  show  of  the  days 
of  Elizabeth.  The  "masque"  (in  its  highest 
signification)  was  a  more  refined  and  elaborate 
device  than  the  pageant;  and,  therefore,  we 
shall  confine  the  remainder  of  this  Illustration 
to  some  few  general  observations  on  the  subject 
of  "  pageants." 

We  may  infer,  from  the  expression  of  Julia 

in  the  fourth  act, —  | 

*«  At  Pentecost,  I 

When  all  our  pageanU  of  delight  were  play'd,'*  | 

that  the  pageant  was  a  religious  ceremonial,  ' 
connected   with    the   festivals  of   the  church,  i 
And  so  it  originally  was.   (See '  Studies,*  page  3.) 
It  is  clear,  from  the  passage  in  which  Julia 
describes  her  own  part  in  the  "pageants  of 
deUght,"— 

'*  Ariadne  passioning 
For  Theseus'  peijury  and  ui^ust  flight," 


that  the  pageant  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  had 
begun  to  assume  something  of  the  claaneal 
character  of  the  masque.  But  it  had  certainly 
not  become  the  gorgeous  entertainment  whidi 
Jonson  has  so  glowingly  described,  as  "  of  power 
to  surprise  with  delight,  and  steal  away  the 
spectators  from  themselves."  The  pageant  in 
which  Julia  acted  at  Penteeoet  was  probably 
such  as  Shakspere  had  seen  in  some  stately 
baronial  hall  of  his  rich  county. 


COSTUME. 


In  the  folio  of  1623,  there  are  no  indications 
of  the  localities  of  the  several  Scenes.  The 
notices,  such  as  "An  open  place  in  Verona, 
The  Garden  of  Julia*s  House,  A  Room  in  the 
Duke's  Palace,  A  Forest  near  Mantua,**  are  ad- 
ditions that  have  been  usefully  made,  from  time 
to  time.  The  text,  either  specially  or  by  al- 
lusion, of  course  furnishes  the  authority  for 
these  directions. 

Cesare  Yecellio,  the  brother  of  Titian,  in  his 
curious  work,  'Habiti  Antiche  e  Modemi  di 
tutto  il  mondo,'  completed  in  1589,  presents  us 
with  the  general  costume  of  the  noblemen  and 


gentlemen  of  Italy,  which  has  been  made  &- 
miliar  to  us  by  the  well-known  pottnuts  of  the 
contemporary  monarchs,  Francis  I.  and  our  own 
Henry  VIII.  He  tells  us  that  they  wore  a  sort 
of  diadem  surmounted  by  a  turban-like  cap  of 
gold  tissue,  or  embroidered  silk,  a  plaited  shirt 
low  in  the  neck  with  a  small  band  or  nff,  a 
coat  or  cassock  of  the  German  fiishion,  short  in 
the  waist  and  reaching  to  the  knee,  having 
sleeves  down  to  the  elbow,  and  firom  thence 
showing  the  arm  covered  only  by  the  sWi*  | 
with  wristbands  or  ruffles.  The  cassock  was 
ornamented  with  stripes  or  borders  of  cloUi, 
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silk,  or  velvet  of  different  ooIouib,  or  of  gold 
laoe  or  embroidery,  according  to  the  wealth  or 
taste  of  the  wearer.  With  this  drece  they 
Bometimea  wore  donblets  and  Btomachers,  or 
]^Mard8f  as  they  were  called,  of  different  co- 
loors,  their  shoes  being  of  veWet,  like  those  of 
the  Gennans,  that  is,  very  broad  at  the  toes. 
Orer  these  cassocks  again  were  occasionally 
woni  cloaks  or  mantles  of  silk,  velvet,  or  cloth 
of  gold,  with  ample  turn-over  collars  of  fur  or 
velvet,  having  large  arm-holes  through  which 
the  Ml  puffed  sleeves  of  the  cassock  passed, 
and  sometimes  loose  hanging  sleeves  of  their 
Dim,  which  could  either  be  worn  over  the  others 
or  thrown  behind  at  pleasure. 


Nicholas  Hoghenberg,  in  his  curious  series  of 
prints  exhibiting  the  triumphal  processions  and 
other  ceremonies  attending  the  entry  of  Charles 
y.  into  Bologna,  a.d.  1530,  affords  us  some  fine 
specimens  of  the  costume  at  this  period,  worn 
by  the  German  and  Italian  nobles  in  the  train 
of  the  Emperor.  Some  are  in  the  cassocks  de> 
scribed  by  Vecellio,  others  in  doublets  with 
sUshed  hose;  confined  both  above  and  below 
the  knee  by  garters  of  silk  or  gold.  The  tur- 
ban head-dress  is  worn  by  the  principal  herald ; 
but  the  nobles  generally  have  caps  or  bonnets 
of  cloth  or  velvet  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  sometimes  over  a  caul  of  gold,  and  omar 
mented  with  feathers,  in  some  instances  pro- 
fusely.   These  are  most  probably  the  Milan 


caps  or  bonnets  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in 
wardrobe  accounts  and  other  records  of  the 
time.  They  were  sometimes  slashed  and  puffed 
round  the  edges,  and  adorned  with  "points"  or 
"  aglette,"  i.  e.  tags  or  aiguillettes.  The  feathers 
in  them,  also,  were  occasionally  ornamented 
with  drops  or  spangles  of  gold,  and  jewelled  up 
the  quills. 

Milan  was  likewise  celebrated  for  its  silk 
hose.  In  the  inventory  of  the  wardrobe  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Harleian  MSS.,  Nos  1419  and 
1420,  mention  is  made  of  "a  pair  of  hose  of 
purple  silk,  and  Venice  gold,  woven  like  unto 
a  caul,  lined  with  blue  silver  sarcenet,  edged 
with  a  paasemain  of  purple  silk  and  gold, 
wrought  at  Milan,  and  one  pair  of  hose  of 
white  silk  and  gold  knits,  bought  of  Chris- 
topher Millener."  Our  readers  need  scarcely 
be  told  that  the  present  term  milliner  is  de- 
rived from  Milan,  in  consequence  of  the  repu- 
tation of  that  city  for  its  fabrication  as  well 
"of  weeds  of  peace"  as  of  ''harness  for  war;" 
but  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  them  that 
by  hose  at  this  period  is  invariably  meant 
breeches  or  upper  stocks,  the  stockingSf  or  ne- 
ther stocks,  beginning  now  to  form  a  separate 
portion  of  male  attire. 

The  ladies,  we  learn  from  Vecellio,  wore  the 
same  sort  of  turbaned  head-dress  as  the  men, 
resplendent  with  various  colours,  and  embroi- 
dered with  gold  and  silk  in  the  form  of  rose 
leaves,  and  other  devices.  Their  neck-chains 
and  girdles  were  of  gold  and  of  great  value. 
To  the  latter  were  attached  fans  of  feathers, 
with  richly-ornamented  gold  handles.  Instead 
of  a  veil  they  wore  a  sort  of  collar  or  necker- 
chief (bavaro)  of  lawn  or  cambric  pinched  or 
plaited.  The  skirts  of  their  gowns  were  usually 
of  damask,  either  crimson  or  purple,  with  a  bor- 
der lace  or  trimming  round  the  bottom  a  quar- 
ter of  a  yard  in  depth.  The  sleeves  were  of 
velvet  or  other  stuff,  large  and  slashed,  so  as  to 
show  the  lining  or  under  garment,  terminating 
with  a  small  band  or  ruffle  like  that  round  the 
edge  of  the  collar.  The  body  of  the  dress  was 
of  gold  stuff  or  embroidery.  Some  of  the 
dresses  were  made  with  trains,  which  were 
either  held  up  with  the  hand  when  walking,  or 
attached  to  the  girdle.  The  head-dress  of  gold 
brocade  given  in  one  of  the  plates  of  Vecellio 
is  not  unlike  the  beretta  of  the  Doge  of  Ve- 
nice ;  and  caps  very  similar  in  form  and  ma- 
terial are  still  worn  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Linz  in  Upper  Austria. 
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The  Milan  bonnet  was  also  worn  by  ladies  as 
well  as  men  at  this  period.  Hall,  the  chro- 
nicler^ speaks  of  some  who  wore  '*  Myllain  bon- 
nets of  crymoeyne  sattin,  drawn  through  (i.  e. 
dashed  and  puffed)  with  doth  of  gold ;"  and  in 


the  roll  of  provisions  for  the  mairiage  of  the 
daughters  of  Sir  John  KotiI,  tempore  Heniy 
VIIL,  the  price  of  "a  Millan  bonnet,  dressed 
with  aglettSy"  Ib  marked  as  11a 
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PEBSOKS  BEPBESENTED. 


SouNUB,  Duke  qf  Ephetm, 
.ActLfcl.    ActV.tc.1. 


iBioxoN,  a  mercharU  qf  Syracuse* 

4|iyMar»,  Act  I.  ic.  1.    ActV.icl. 

Antepholus  of  Ephbbub,  twinrbroUier  to  An- 
tipholns  of  Syracuse,  huJt  unhnoum  to  him, 
and  son  to  Mgeon  and  iEmiliit. 
/fVMir»»  Act  IIL  sc.  1.    ActIV.te.1.    ActV.tcl. 

AimPHOLUS  OF  St£aoube,  twinrhrother  to  An- 
tipholns  of  EphesuSy  IruJt  unknown  to  him, 
and  eon  to  iEgeon  (md  i^^milift. 
4fVMr»,  Actl.icS.    ActlLtcS.    ActIILie.2. 
Act  IV.  ie.  3t  sc.  4.    Act  V.  •&  1. 

Dbomio  of  Ephbsus,  twin^brother  to  Dromio 
of  Syracuse,  and  an  attendant  on  Anti- 
pholiis  of  Ephesus. 

Apptan,  Act  1,90.2.    Actll.scl.    Actlll.tcl. 
ActIV.ie.1;  SC4.    ActV.icl. 

Dbomio  of  Stbacusi,  tmnrbrother  to  Dromio 
of  Ephesus,  and  an  attendant  on  Anti- 
pholos  of  Syracuse. 

4f)|war9,  Act  1. 8C  S.  Actll.icS.  Act  III.  •&  1  i  •&  9. 
ActlV.tcl;  scSi  scS;  10.4.    ActV.tcl. 


Bauthazab,  amerchanL 
Jpp$m'B,  Act  IIL  ae.  1. 

Anoelo,  a  goldemiih. 
Appear*,  Act  III.  §e.U  we.2.  ActlV.icl.  ActV.fC.1. 

A  Merchant,  Jriend  to  Antipholus  of 

Syracuse. 

Appmn,Acil.»e.9.   AotlV.tcl.    ActV.icl. 

PiNOH,  a  schoolmaster  and  a  conjurer. 
•«»  Act  IV.  sc  4. 


Mini.ih,  wife  to  Mgeon,  an  abbeaa  at 

Ephesus. 

Appean,  Act  V.  tc  1. 

Adbiana,  wtfe  to  Antipholus  of  Ephesus. 

Appmurt,  Act  II. sc.  1 ;  tc 2.    Act  IV.  sc. S{  ic 4. 

ActV.scl. 

LuoiANA,  sister  to  Adriana. 

iliV0ar«,ActII.scli  sc3.    Act  III.  ic  8. 
Act  IV.  sc  9;  sc  4.    Act  V.  sc.  1. 

LuoB,  ?ier  servant. 
V,  Act  III.  sc  1. 


A  Courtezan. 
ill9)«8rt,  ActlV.scS;  SC4.   ActV.scl. 


SCENE— EPHBSua 


The  original  folio  edition  does  not  contidn  any  List  of  Characters,  usually  termed  "  Names 

of  the  Actors.** 
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INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS. 


*  Thb  CoiacDT  OF  Ebbobs'  was  first  printed 
in  the  folio  collection  of  Shakspere*B  Plays 
in  1628.  This  copy  presents  many  typo- 
graphical blonders,  and  in  a  few  passages 
tiie  text  is  manifestly  conxipt.  The  diffi- 
cnltiesy  howeyer,  are  not  very  considerable. 
The  comedy  was  clearly  one  of  Shakspere's 
very  early  plays.  It  was  probably  nntonched 
by  its  anthor  after  ito  first  production. 

In  a  work  by  Francis  Meres,  published  in 
1598,  it  is  mentioned  amongst  other  dramas 
of  Shakspere.  The  chief  evidence  of  its 
being  a  very  early  play  is  to  be  found  in 
the  great  prevalence  of  that  measure  which 
was  known  to  our  language  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Chaucer  by  the  name  of  "  rime 
dogereL"  This  peculiarity  is  to  be  observed 
only  in  three  of  our  author^s  plays, — in 
'  Love's  Labour 's  Lost/  in  '  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew/  and  in  '  The  Comedy  of  Errors.' 
It  was  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
early  English  drama.  '  The  Comedy  of 
Errors'  was  unquestionably  suggested  by 
'The  Mensechmi'  of  Plautus;  and  it  fur- 
nishes abundant  proof  of  Shakspere's  fami- 
liarity with  ihtki  ancient  dramatist 

Criticism  has  justly  held  that  '  The  Co- 
medy of  Errors'  is  essentially  a  &rce,  and 
was  meant  to  be  so.  Coleridge  says,  "  A 
proper  fiutse  is  mainly  distinguished  from 
comedy  by  the  licence  allowed,  and  even  re- 
quired, in  the  ikble,  in  order  to  produce 
strange  and  laughable  situations."  No- 
thing, however,  can  be  managed  with  more 
doll  than  the  whole  dramatic  action  of  this 
fitfce.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  riddle 
which  is  presented  throughout  the  piece 
teases  and  wearies  the  reader  and  the  spec- 
tator. Hazlitt  says,  "  In  reading  the  play, 
from  ihe  sameness  of  the  names  of  the  two 
Antipholuses  and  the  two  Dromios,  as  well 
as  from  their  being  constantly  taken  for 
each  other  by  those  who  see  them,  it  is  dif- 


ficult, without  a  painful  effort  of  attention, 
to  keep  the  characters  distinct  in  the  mind. 
And  again,  on  the  stage,  either  the  complete 
similarity  of  their  persons  and  dress  must 
produce  the  same  perplexity  whenever  they 
first  enter,  or  the  identity  of  appearance, 
which  the  story  supposes,  will  be  destroyed. 
We  still,  however,  having  a  clue  to  the  dif- 
ficulty, can  tell  which  is  which,  merely  ftom 
the  contradictions  which  arise  as  soon  as  the 
different  parties  begin  to  speak ;  and  we  are 
indemnified  for  the  perplexity  and  blun- 
ders into  which  we  are  thrown,  by  seeing 
others  thrown  into  greater  and  almost  inex- 
tricable ones."  Hazlitt  has  here,  almost  un- 
designedly, pointed  out  the  source  of  the 
pleasure  which,  with  an  **  effort  of  atten- 
tion,"—not  a  "  painful  effort/'  we  think,— 
a  reader  or  spectator  of  '  The  Comedy  of 
Errors '  is  sure  to  receive  firom  this  drama. 
We  have  "a  clue  to  the  difficulty;" — ^we 
know  more  than  the  actors  in  the  drama; 
— we  may  be  a  little  perplexed,  but  the  deep 
perplexity  of  the  characters  is  a  constantly- 
increasing  triumph  to  us.  The  spectators, 
the  readers,  have  the  due,  are  let  into  the 
secret,  by  the  story  of  the  first  scene.  No- 
thing can  be  more  beautifully  managed,  or 
is  altogether  more  Shaksperean,  than  the 
narrative  of  iEgeon;  and  that  narrative  is 
so  clear  and  so  impressive,  that  the  reader 
never  forgets  it  amidst  all  the  errors  and 
perplexities  which  follow.  It  appears  to  us 
that  every  one  of  an  audience  of  '  The  Co- 
medy of  Errors,'  who  keeps  his  eyes  open, 
will,  after  he  has  become  a  little  fisuniliar 
with  the  persons  of  the  two  Antipholuses 
and  the  two  Dromios,  find  out  some  ^clue  by 
which  he  can  detect  a  difference  between 
each,  even  without  "  the  practical  contra- 
dictions which  arise  as  soon  as  the  different 
parties  beg^in  to  speak."  Each  pair  of  per- 
sons selected  to  play  the  twins  must  be  of 
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the  same  height, — ^with  such  general  resem- 
blances of  the  features  as  may  be  made  to 
appear  identical  by  the  colour  and  false  hair 
of  the  tiring-room, — ^and  be  dressed  with  ap- 
parently perfect  similarity.  But  let  every 
care  be  taken  to  make  the  deception  per- 
fect, yet  the  observing  spectator  will  detect 
a  difference  between  each ;  some  peculiarity 
of  the  voice,  some  "  trick  o*  the  eye,"  some 
dissimilarity  in  gait,  some  minute  variation 
in  dress;  and,  while  his  curiosity  is  kept 
alive  by  the  effort  of  attention  which  is  ne- 
cessaxy  for  this  detection,  the  riddle  will  not 
only  not  tease  him,  but  its  perpetual  solution 
will  afford  him  the  utmost  satis&ction. 

But  has  not  Shakspere  himself  furnished 
a  clue  to  the  understanding  of  the  Errors, 
by  his  marvellous  skill  in  the  delineation  of 
character  ?  Pope  forcibly  remarked  that,  if 
our  poet's  dramas  were  printed  without  the 
names  of  the  persons  represented  being  at- 
tached to  the  individual  speeches,  we  should 
know  who  is  speaking  by  his  wonderful  dis- 
crimination in  assigning  to  every  character 
appropriate  modes  of  thought  and  expres- 


sion. It  appears  to  us  that  this  is  nnqnes- 
tionably  the  case  with  the  characters  of  each 
of  the  twin-brothers  in  '  The  Comedy  of 
Errors.'  The  Antipholus  of  Ephesus  is 
strikingly  opposed  to  the  Antipholus  of 
Syracuse;  he  is  neither  sedate,  nor  gentle, 
nor  truly  loving,  as  his  brother  is ; — ^he  has 
no  habits  of  self-command;  his  tempera- 
ment is  sensual  The  two  Dromios  each 
have  their  "merry  jests;**  they  each  bear  a 
beating  with  wonderful  good  temper;  they 
each  cling  faithfully  to  their  masters'  in- 
terests. But  there  is  certainly  a  marked 
difference  in  the  quality  of  their  mirth. 
The  Dromio  of  Ephesus  is  precise  and  an- 
tithetical, striving  to  utter  his  jesta  with 
infinite  gravity  and  discretion.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  "  merry  jests"  of  Dromio  of  Syra- 
cuse all  come  from  the  outpouring  of  his 
gladsome  heart.  Of  course  the  characters  of 
the  twins  could  not  be  violently  contrasted, 
for  that  would  have  destroyed  the  illusion. 
They  must  still 

'*  Go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  before  another.** 
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[Remains  of  a  Gate  at  Ephestu.] 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  L—A  Hall  in  the  Duke  «  Palace. 


Enter  Duke,  -^oeon,  Gaoler,  Officers,  and  other  Attendants. 

^GE.  Proceed,  Solinus,  to  procure  mj  fall, 

And,  bj  the  doom  of  death,  end  woes  and  all. 
Duke.  Merchant  of  Syracusa,  plead  no  more ; 

I  am  not  partial,  to  infringe  our  laws ; 

The  enmity  and  discord,  which  of  late 

Sprung  from  the  rancorous  outrage  of  your  duke 

To  merchants,  our  well-dealing  countrymen, — 

Who,  wanting  gilders  to  redeem  their  lives. 

Have  sealed  his  rigorous  statutes  with  their  bloods, — 

Excludes  all  pity  from  our  threatening  looks. 

For,  since  the  mortal  and  intestine  jars 

"Iwixt  thy  seditious  countrymen  and  us. 

It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed, 

Both  by  the  Syracusans  and  ourselves, 

To  admit  no  traffic  in  our  adverse  towns : 

Nay,  more,  If  any,  bom  at  Ephesus, 

Be  seen  at  any  Syracusan  marts  and  fairs, 

Again,  If  any  Syracusan  bom. 
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Come  to  the  bay  of  Ephesos,  he  dies, 

His  goods  coDfiscate  to  the  dake*8  dispose ; 

Unless  a  thousand  marks  be  levied, 

To  quit  the  penalty,  and  to  ransom  him '. 

Thy  substance,  valued  at  the  highest  rate, 

Cannot  amount  unto  a  hundred  marks ; 

Therefore,  by  law  thou  art  condemned  to  die. 
^OE.  Yet  this  my  comfort ;  when  your  words  are  done. 

My  woes  end  likewise  with  the  evening  sun. 
Duke.  Well,  Syracusan,  say,  in  brief,  the  cause 

Why  thou  departedst  from  thy  native  home ; 

And  for  what  cause  thou  cam'st  to  Ephesus. 
^os.  A  heavier  task  could  not  have  been  impos'd. 

Than  I  to  speak  my  griefs  unspeakable. 

Tet,  that  the  world  may  witness  that  my  end 

Was  wrought  by  nature*,  not  by  vile  offence^ 

1 11  utter  what  my  sorrow  gives  me  leave. 

In  Syracusa  wbb  I  bom ;  and  wed 

Unto  a  woman,  happy  but  for  me, 

And  by  me,  too,  had  not  our  hap  been  bad^ 

With  her  I  liv*d  in  joy;  our  wealth  increas*d. 

By  prosperous  voyages  I  often  made 

To  Epidamnum,  till  my  factor*s  death. 

And  the  great  care  of  goods  at  random  lefts 

Drew  me  from  kind  embnicements  of  my  spouse : 

From  whom  my  absence  was  not  six  months  old» 

Before  herself  (almost  at  fainting  under 

The  pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear) 

Had  made  provision  for  her  following  me. 

And  soon,  and  safe,  arrived  where  I  was. 

There  had  she  not  been  long,  but  she  became 

A  joyful  mother  of  two  goodly  sons ; 

And,  which  was  strange,  the  one  so  like  the  other 

As  could  not  be  distinguished  but  by  names. 

That  very  hour,  and  in  the  self-same  inn, 

A  poor  mean  woman  was  delivered  <^ 

Of  such  a  burthen,  male  twins,  both  alike : 

Those,  for  their  parents  were  exceeding  poor, 

I  bought,  and  brought  up  to  attend  my  sons. 

*  By  nature-^hj  the  impnlses  of  Dature,  by  natural  affeotion,^as  opposed  to  vile  offence,  the 
violation  of  the  municipal  laws  of  Ephesus. 

^  The  word  too  in  this  line  was  supplied  in  the  second  folio. 

•  The  first  folio  read»— 

"  And  he  great  oare  of  goods  at  random  left" 
Malone  made  the  text  easy  and  dear  by  the  substitution  of  the. 
<  The  word  poor  in  this  line  was  added  in  the  second  folio.  ><-^  j 
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Mj  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boys. 

Made  daily  motions  for  our  home  return : 

Unwilling  I  agreed;  alas,  too  soon.    We  came  aboard <^ : 

A  league  from  Epidamnum  had  we  saiVd 

Before  the  always-wind-obeying  deep 

Grave  any  tragic  instance  of  our  harm : 

But  longer  did  we  not  retain  much  hope ; 

For  what  obscured  light  the  heavens  did  grant 

Did  but  convey  unto  our  fearful  minds 

A  doubtful  warrant  of  immediate  death ; 

Which,  though  myself  would  gladly  have  embraced, 

Yet  the  incessant  weepings  of  my  wife. 

Weeping  before  for  what  she  saw  must  come, 

And  piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes, 

That  mourned  for  fashion,  ignorant  what  to  fear, 

Forc'd  me  to  seek  delays  for  them  and  me. 

And  this  it  was, — for  other  means  was  none. — 

The  sailors  sought  for  safety  by  our  boat, 

And  left  the  ship,  then  sinking-ripe,  to  us : 

My  wife,  most  careful  for  the  latter  bom, 

ELebd  feetened  him  unto  a  small  spare  mast, 

Such  as  seafEuing  men  provide  for  storms : 

To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  was  bound, 

Whilst  I  had  been  like  heedful  of  the  other. 

The  children  thus  disposed,  my  wife  and  I, 

Fixing  our  eyes  on  whom  our  care  was  fix*d, 

Fastened  ourselves  at  either  end  the  mast ; 

And  floating  straight,  obedient  to  the  stream, 

Were  carried  towards  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 

At  length  the  sun,  gazing  upon  the  earth. 

Dispersed  those  vapours  that  ofiended  us ; 

And,  by  the  benefit  of  his  wished  light, 

The  seas  wax*d  calm,  and  we  discovered 

Two  ships  from  feur  making  amain  to  us. 

Of  Corinth  that,  of  Epidaurus  this : 

But  ere  they  came, — 0,  let  me  say  no  more ! 

Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before. 
Duke.  Nay,  forward,  old  man,  do  not  break  off  so ; 

For  we  may  pity,  though  not  pardon  thee. 
^OE.  O,  had  the  gods  done  so,  I  had  not  now 

Worthily  term*d  them  merciless  to  us ! 

For  ere  the  ships  could  meet  by  twice  five  leagues, 

*  The  punctiuttion  of  the  original  gives  somewhat  of  a  different  meanhigt— 
^  Unwilling  I  agreed,  alas,  too  soon  we  came  aboard." 

The  line  l»  printed  thus,  without  a  hemistich.  (^  r^r^n]^ 
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We  were  encounter'd  bj  a  migktj  rook ; 

Which  being  violently  borne  upoin% 

Oar  helpful  ship  was  splitted  in  the  midst. 

So  that,  in  this  unjust  divorce  of  us, 

Fortune  had  left  to  both  of  us  alike 

What  to  delight  in,  what  to  sorrow  for. 

Her  part,  poor  soul  I  seeming  as  burdened 

With  lesser  weight,  but  not  with  lesser  woe. 

Was  carried  with  more  speed  before  the  wind ; 

And  in  our  sight  they  three  were  token  up 

By  fishermen  of  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 

At  length,  another  ship  had  seiz'd  on  os ; 

And,  knowing  whom  it  was  their  hap  to  saye, 

Gave  healthful  welcome  to  their  shipwrecked  guests; 

And  would  have  reft  the  fishera  of  dieir  prey, 

Had  not  their  bark  been  very  slow  of  sail, 

And  therefore  homeward  did  they  bend  their  course. 

Thus  have  you  heard  me  severed  from  my  Miss ; 

That  by  misfortunes  was  my  life  prolonged, 

To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  mishaps. 
Duke.  And,  for  the  sake  pf  them  thou  sorrowest  ibr. 

Do  me  the  favour  to  dilate  at  full 

What  hath  befallen  of  them,  and  thee,  till  now. 
.^^E.  My  youngest  boy,  and  yet  my  eldest  care, 

At  eighteen  years  became  inquisitive 

After  his  brother;  and  unportun*d  me. 

That  his  attendant  (so  his  ease  was  like^ 

Reft  of  his  brother,  but  retained  his  name) 

Might  bear  him  company  in  the  quest  of  him : 

Whom  whilst  I  laboured  of  a  love  to  see, 

I  hazarded  the  loss  of  whom  I  lov'd. 

Five  summers  have  I  spent  in  farthest  Greece, 

Roaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia, 

And,  coasting  homeward,  came  to  Ephesus; 

Hopeless  to  find,  yet  loth  to  leave  unsought, 

Or  that,  or  any  place  that  harbours  men. 

But  here  must  end  the  story  of  my  life ; 

And  happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death. 

Could  all  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live. 
Duke.  Hapless  .£geon,  whom  the  fates  have  markVl 

To  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mishap  I 

Now,  trust  me,  were  it  not  against  our  laws, 

*  Upon — ^ihe  original  has  vp. 

^  Sokis  case  vxu  like,    ^  is  the  reading  of  the  first  folio,'— his  case  was  so  like  that  of  Anti- 
pholas. 
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Against  mj  crown,  my  oath,  mj  dignity, 

Which  princes,  would  they,  may  not  disannul, 

My  soul  should  sae  as  adrocate  tor  thee. 

Bat,  though  thoa  art  acfjudged  to  the  death, 

And  passed  sentence  may  not  he  recalled 

But  to  oar  honoar's  great  disparagement, 

Tet  will  I  &yoar  thee  in  what  I  can : 

Therefore,  merchant,  1 11  limit  thee  this  day. 

To  seek  thy  help  hy  henefioial  help*. 

Try  all  the  finends  thou  hast  in  Ephesos : 

Beg  thoa,  or  horrow,  to  make  ap  the  sum. 

And  live ;  if  no,  then  thoa  art  doom*d  to  die : — 

Gaoler,  take  him  into  thy  custody. 
Gaol.  I  will,  my  lord. 
MeE.  Hopeless,  and  helpless,  doth  .Pigeon  wend» 

But  to  proorastiaate  his  liveless  ^  end.  [Espeunt, 

SCENE  IL-^A  PMbUc  Place. 

Enter  Aktipholus  and  Dbomio  of  Syracuse,  and  a  Merchant. 

Meb.  Therefore,  give  out,  you  are  of  Epidamnum, 

Lest  that  your  goods  too  soon  he  confiscate. 

This  Tery  day,  a  Syracusan  merchant 

Is  apprehended  for  arrival  here; 

And,  not  heing  ahle  to  huy  out  his  life. 

According  to  the  statute  of  the  town. 

Dies  ere  the  weaiy  sun  set  in  the  west. 

There  is  your  money  that  I  had  to  keep. 
Akt.  S.  Go,  hear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  we  host. 

And  stay  there,  Dromio,  till  I  come  to  thee. 

Within  this  hour  it  will  he  dinner-time : 

Till  that,  1 11  view  the  manners  of  the  town. 

Peruse  the  traders,  gaze  upon  the  huildings, 

And  then  return,  and  sleep  within  mine  inn ; 

For  with  long  travel  I  am  stiff  and  weary. 

Get  l^ee  away. 
Bbo.  S.  Many  a  man  would  take  you  at  your  word. 

And  go  indeed,  having  so  good  a  mean.  [Exit  Dbo.  S. 

*  To  9eek  %  help.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.  Mr.  Collier  has  suggested  the  reading  of 
**  To  sedt  thy  hope  by  benefioial  htipr  Mr.  Barron  Field,  in  an  interesting  article  on  "  Obscure 
Passages,"  ('  Shakespeare  Society's  Papers/  vol.  ii)  considers  this  ooi:\]ectare  valuable,  and  we 
agree  with  him.    It  is  consistent  with  iEgeon's  reply  :— 

^  HopekiSf  and  helpleu,  doth  JEgeon  wend.** 

^  Liveless.    So  the  orighial:  Iffeless  and  Uveless  are  the  same;  as  Uvefy  and  l^efy  also  are  the 
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Ant.  S.  a  trus^  yillam*  air,  that  yery  oft. 

When  I  «m  doll  with  care  and  melancholy. 

Lightens  mj  hnmour  with  his  merry  jests. 

What,  will  you  walk  with  me  ahout  the  town, 

And  then  go  to  my  inn  and  dine  with  me  ? 
Meb.  I  am  invited,  sir,  to  certain  merchants. 

Of  whom  I  hope  to  make  mnch  benefit; 

I  craye  your  pardon.    Soon  at  five  o*clock% 

Please  you,  1 11  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart. 

And  afterward  consort  jou  till  bed-time ; 

My  present  business  calls  me  from  you  now. 
Ant.  S.  Farewell  till  then :  I  will  go  lose  myself, 

And  wander  up  and  down,  to  view  the  city. 
Meb.  Sir,  I  commend  you  to  your  own  content.  [EwU  Merchant 

Ant.  S.  He  that  commends  me  to  mine  own  content 

Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get. 

I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water. 

That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop ; 

Who,  falling  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth. 

Unseen,  inquisitive,  confounds  himself : 

So  I,  to  find  a  mother  and  a  brother. 

In  quest  of  them,  unhappy,  lose  myself. 

Enter  Dbomio  of  £phesu8. 

Here  comes  the  almanac  of  my  true  date. — 

What  now  ?    How  chance  thou  art  return 'd  so  soon  ? 
Dbo.  E.  Returned  so  soon !  rather  approached  too  late : 

The  capon  bums,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit ; 

The  clock  hath  strucken  twelve  upon  the  bell, 

My  mistress  made  it  one  upon  my  cheek : 

She  is  so  hot,  because  the  meat  is  cold ; 

The  meat  is  cold,  because  you  come  not  home ; 

Tou  come  not  home,  because  you  have  no  stomach ; 

You  have  no  stomach,  having  broke  your  fiist ; 

But  we,  that  know  what 't  is  to  fast  and  pray, 

Are  penitent^  for  your  default  to-day. 
Ant.  S.  Stop  in  your  wind,  sir ;  tell  me  this,  I  pray : 

Where  have  you  left  the  money  that  I  gave  you  ? 
Dbo.  E.  O, — sixpence,  that  I  had  o*  Wednesday  last, 

To  pay  the  saddler  for  my  mistress*  crupper ; 

*  Soon  at  Jive  o^clock    This  is  ordinarily  printed, "  Soon,  at  five  o'clock.**    But  Antipholtis  says— 
•*  Within  this  hour  it  will  be  dinner-time." 
The  time  of  dinner  was  twelve,*  therefore  five  o'clock  would  not  have  been  eoon.    We  must  there- 
fore understand  the  phrase  as  about  five  o'clock. 

^  Penitent — in  the  sense  of  doing  penance. 
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The  saddler  had  it,  sir ;  I  kept  it  not 
Akt.  S.  I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  now : 

Tell  me,  and  daUj  not,  where  is  the  monej? 

We  being  strangers  here,  how  dar*8t  thou  trust 

So  great  a  charge  from  thine  own  custody? 
Dbo.  E.  I  pray  you,  jest,  sir,  as  you  sit  at  dinner : 

I  from  my  mistress  come  to  you  in  post ; 

If  I  return,  I  shall  be  post  indeed  % 

For  she  will  score  your  fault  upon  my  pate. 

Methinks,  your  maw,  like  mine,  shoidd  be  your  clock  \ 

And  strike  you  home  without  a  messenger. 
AnT.  S.  Come,  Dromio,  come,  these  jests  are  out  of  season ; 

Keserve  them  till  a  merrier  hour  than  this : 

Where  is  the  gold  I  gave  in  charge  to  thee? 
Dbo.  E.  To  me,  sir?  why,  you  gave  no  gold  to  me. 
Akt.  S.  Come  on,  sir  knave ;  have  done  your  foolishness. 

And  tell  me  how  thou  hast  dispos'd  thy  charge. 
Dbo.  E.  My  charge  was  but  to  fetch  you  trom^  the  mart 

Home  to  your  house,  the  Phoenix,  sir,  to  dinner ; 

My  mistress  and  her  sister  stay  for  you. 
Aki.  S.  Now,  as  I  am  a  christian,  answer  me. 

In  what  safe  place  you  have  bestowed  ^  my  money ; 

Or  I  shall  break  that  merry,  sconce  of  yours, 

That  stands  on  tricks  when  I  am  undisposed : 

Where  is  the  thousand  marks  thou  hadst  of  me  ? 
Dbo.  E.  I  have  some  marks  of  yours  upon  my  pate, 

Some  of  my  mistress*  marks  upon  my  shoulders. 

But  not  a  thousand  marks  between  you  both. 

If  I  should  pay  your  worship  those  again. 

Perchance,  you  will  not  bear  them  patiently. 
Akt.  S.  Thy  mistress*  marks?  what  mistress,  slave,  hast  thou? 
Dbo.  E.  Your  worship's  wife,  my  mistress  at  the  Phoenix ; 

She  that  doth  fast  till  you  come  home  to  dinner. 

And  prays  that  you  will  hie  you  home  to  dinner. 
Akt.  S.  What,  wilt  thou  flout  me  thus  unto  my  fieu^, 

Being  forbid  ?    There,  take  you  that,  sir  knave. 
Dbo.  E.  What  mean  you,  sir  ?  for  God's  sake,  hold  your  hands ; 

Nay,  an  you  will  not,  sir,  1 11  take  my  heels.  [Exit  Dbo.  E. 

Akt.  S.  Upon  my  life,  by  some  device  or  other, 

*  Poet  mdeed.    The  pat  of  a  shop  was  need  as  the  tally-board  of  a  publloan  is  now  used,  to  keep 
the  joofi0. 

^  Clock,    The  original  has  cook.    Pope  made  the  neoessaiy  change. 

*  This  is  asoally  printed  /h>\  but  the  original  has  fro;  the  typographical  contraction  otfrom, 
to  save  space. 

*  .B^stow'c^— stowed,  deposited.  ^^  , 
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The  villain  is  o'er-raugbt»  of  all  my  moDej. 
Thej  saj  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage ; 
As,  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye, 
Dark-working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind. 
Soul-killing  witches  that  deform  the  body, 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 
And  many  such  like  liberties  of  sin  ^ : 
If  it  prove  so,  I  will  be  gone  the  sooner. 
1 11  to  the  Centaur,  to  go  seek  this  slave ; 
I  greatly  fear  my  money  is  not  safe. 


[act  I. 


[EsU. 


•  0*6r-rati$rAt— overreached. 

**  Liberties  of  tin.    Some  would  read  Ubertinet. 


["  We  were  encounter'd  by  a  mighty  rock."] 
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ACT    11. 

SCENE  l.—A  ptiblic  Place, 

Enter  Adbiana  and  Lugiana. 

Adb.  Neither  my  husband,  nor  the  slare  returned, 

That  in  such  haste  I  sent  to  seek  his  master ! 

Sore,  Lndana,  it  is  two  o*clock. 
Luo.  Perhaps,  some  merchant  hath  invited  him, 

And  from  the  mart  he 's  somewhere  gone  to  dinner. 

Good  sister,  let  us  dine,  and  never  fret : 

A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty : 

Time  is  their  master ;  and,  when  they  see  time, 

They  11  go,  or  come :  If  so,  be  patient,  sister. 
Adb.  Why  should  their  liberty  than  ours  be  more  ? 
Luc.  Because  their  business  still  lies  out  o'  door. 
Adb.  Look,  when  I  serve  him  so,  he  takes  it  ill*. 
Luc.  O,  know,  he  is  the  bridle  of  your  will. 
Adb.  There 's  none  but  asses  will  be  bridled  so. 
Luc.  Why,  headstrong  liberty  is  lashed  with  woe^. 

*  IlL    Thia  is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio,  which  is  necessary  for  the  rhjme.    The  original 

^  IxMdwUkvxie,  Steevens  says,  ^  Should  it  not  rather  be  2e<MA'if  "--conpled  like  a  hound. 
But  he  turns  from  this  solution,  to  suggest  that  "  lash'd  with  woe"  has  the  meaning  of  punished 
with  woe.  To  kuhj  to  be  under  the  lash,  are  well-known  expressions,  which  require  no  exphma- 
tkm.  But  a  lace,  a  letuhj  a  kUch,  a  lash,  is  each  a  form  of  expressing  what  binds  or  fastens;  and 
thus  "  headstrong  liberty"  and  "  woe"  are  bound  together— are  inseparable.  .  -^  ^  ^  i  ^ 
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There  *8  noUuDg  dtaate  under  heayen's  eye 
Bat  hath  his  hound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky : 
The  heaBts,  the  fishes,  and  the  winged  fowls. 
Are  their  males*  suhjeots,  and  at  their  controls : 
Men,  more  divine,  the  masters  of  all  these. 
Lords  of  the  wide  world,  and  wild  watery  seas. 
Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls. 
Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowls. 
Are  masters  to  their  females,  and  their  lords* : 
Then  let  your  will  attend  on  their  accords. 
Adb.  This  servitude  makes  you  to  keep  unwed. 
Luc.  Not  this,  hut  troubles  of  the  marriage-bed. 
Adb.  But  were  you  wedded  you  would  bear  some  sway. 
Luc.  Ere  I  learn  love,  1 11  practise  to  obey. 
Adb.  How  if  your  husband  start  some  other  where  ^  ? 
Luc.  Till  he  come  home  again,  I  would  forbear. 
Adb.  Patience,  unmov*d,  no  marvel  though  she  pause ; 
They  can  be  meek  that  have  no  other  cause. 
A  wretched  soul,  bruis'd  with  adversity, 
We  bid  be  quiet  when  we  hear  it  ciy ; 
But  were  we  burden *d  with  like  weight  of  pain. 
As  much,  or  more,  we  should  ourselves  complain : 
So  thou,  that  hast  no  unkind  mate  to  grieve  thee. 
With  urging  helpless  patience  would  relieve  me : 
But,  if  thou  live  to  see  like  right  bereft, 
This  fool-begg'd  patience  <^  in  thee  will  be  left. 
Luc.  Well,  I  will  many  one  day,  but  to  tiy ; — 
Here  comes  your  man,  now  is  your  husband  nigh. 

Enter  Dbomio  of  Ephesus. 

Adb.  Say,  is  your  tardy  master  now  at  hand  ? 

Dbo.  E.  Nay,  he  *s  at  two  hands  with  me,  and  that  my  two  ears  can  witness. 

Adb.  Say,  didst  thou  speak  with  him  ?   know'st  thou  his  mind  ? 

Dbo.  E.  Ay,  ay,  he  told  his  mind  upon  mine  ear. 

Beshrew  his  hand !  I  scarce  could  understand  it. 
Ltjg.  Spake  he  so  doubtfully  thou  couldst  not  feel  his  meaning? 

*  In  the  original  we  have — 

*^  Man,  more  divine,  the  master  of  all  these, 
L<yrd  of  the  wide  world,"  &c 
Bnt  the  snbeeqnent  nse  of  ^  9oult"  and  of  the  ploral  verb,  renders  the  change  unavoidable. 

^  Johnson  would  read,  **  start  some  other  hare,^  But  where  has  here  the  power  of  a  noun,  and  is 
used,  as  in  '  Henry  VIII.,' — ^^  the  king  hath  sent  me  oCAerwAere.'*  We  have  lost  this  mode  of  using 
whert  in  composition;  but  we  retain  othenoittj  in  a  different  guise;  we  understand  oAerwkiU^  at 
a  different  time;  and  we  can  therefore  have  no  difficulty  with  othenokertj  in  a  different  phce. 

*  Johnson  considers  this  an  aUusion  to  the  practice  of  **  begging  a  fool"  for  the  guardianship  of 
his  fortune. 
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Dbo.  E.  Nay,  he  strack  so  plainly  I  could  too  well  feel  his  blows;  and  withal 

so  doubtfolly  that  I  could  scarce  understand  them*. 
Adb.  But  say,  I  prithee,  is  he  coming  home  ? 

It  seems  he  hath  great  care  to  please  his  wife. 
Dbo.  E.  Why,  mistress,  sure  my  master  is  horn-mad. 
Adb.  Horn-mad,  thou  yillain  ? 
Dbo.  E.  I  mean  not  cuckold  mad; 

But  sure  he  is  stark  mad : 

When  I  desir'd  him  to  come  home  to  dinner, 

He  asked  me  for  a  thousand  marks**  in  gold : 

"  T  is  dinner-time,"  quoth  I ;  "  My  gold,"  quoth  he : 

"  Your  meat  doth  bum,"  quoth  I ;  "My  gold,"  quoth  he : 

•*  Will  you  come ?  "«  quoth  I ;  "My  gold,"  quoth  he : 

"  Where  is  the  thousand  marks  I  gave  thee,  villain  ?  " 

"  The  pig,"  quoth  I,  "  is  bum'd ;  "  "  My  gold,"  quoth  he : 

"  My  mistress,  sir,"  quoth  I ;  "  Hang  up  thy  mistress ; 

I  know  not  thy  mistress ;  out  on  thy  mistress  I  " 
Luo.  Quoth  who  ? 
Dbo.  E.  Quoth  my  master: 

"  I  know,"  quoth  he,  "  no  house,  no  wife,  no  mistress ; " 

To  that  my  errand,  due  unto  my  tongue, 

I  thank  him,  I  bare  home  upon  my  dioulders ; 

For,  in  conclusion,  he  did  beat  me  there. 
Adb.  Go  back  again,  thou  slave,  and  fetch  him  home. 
Dbo.  E.  Go  back  again,  and  be  new  beaten  home  ? 

For  God*s  sake  send  some  other  messenger. 
Adb.  Back„  slave,  or  I  will  break  thy  pate  across. 
Dbo.  E.  And  he  will  bless  that  cross  with  other  beating : 

Between  you  I  shall  have  a  holy  head. 
Adb.  Hence,  prating  peasant !  fetch  thy  master  home. 
Dbo.  E.  Am  I  so  round  with  you,  as  you  with  me. 

That  like  a  football  you  do  spurn  me  thus^  ? 

You  spurn  me  hence,  and  he  will  spurn  me  hither : 

If  I  last  in  this  service  you  must  case  me  in  leather.  [Exit 

Luo.  Fie,  how  impatience  loureth  in  your  hce  I 
Adb.  His  company  must  do  his  minions  grace, 

Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look. 

Hath  homely  age  the  alluring  beauty  took 

*  Undentand  them^etaxtd  under  them.    We  have  the  same  quibble  in  *  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
VeroDft' — "  My  staff  understands  me." 

^  A  iMotuemd  marks  is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio — the  first  has  '^  a  hundred," 

*  This  line  is  ordinarily  printed,  in  correction  of  the  supposed  defidenoy  of  metre— 

"  Will  you  come  homef  quoth  I;  my  gold,  quoth  he." 
The  rebodation  of  the  line,  according  to  the  original,  is  not  a  defect 

'  To  be  round  with  any  one  is  to  be  plain-spoken;  as  in  *  Hamlet* — **  Let  her  be  round  with 
him."    Dromio  uses  the  word  in  a  double  sense,  when  he  alludes  to  the  football."    , 
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From  my  poor  chock?  tbien  ho  hath  misted  it: 

Are  my  discourses  dull?  barren  my  wit? 

If  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marr'd, 

Unkindnees  blunts  it,  more  than  marble  hard. 

Do  their  gay  vestments  his  afiections  bait? 

That  *8  not  my  fault,  he 's  master  of  my  state : 

What  ruins  are  in  me  that  can  be  found 

By  him  not  ruin'd  ?  then  is  he  the  ground 

Of  my  defeatures  • :  My  decayed  fBdr"* 

A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair : 

But,  too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale, 

And  feeds  from  home :  poor  I  am  but  his  stale  ^. 
Luo.  Self-harming  jealousy ! — fie.  beat  it  hence. 
Adb.  Unfeeling  fools  can  with  such  wrongs  dispense. 

I  know  his  eye  doth  homage  otherwhere ; 

Or  else,  what  lets  it  but  he  would  be  here  ? 

Sister,  you  know  he  promised  me  a  chain ; — 

Would  that  alone  alone  he  would  detain^, 

So  he  would  keep  fiEur  quarter  with  his  bed  I 

I  see,  the  jewel  best  enamelled 

Will  lose  his  beauty ;  and  though  gold  'bides  still. 

That  others  touch,  yet  often  touching  will 

Wear  gold ;  and  so  no  man  that  hath  a  name, 

But  fifidsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame*. 

Since  that  my  beauty  cannot  please  his  eye, 

1 11  weep  what 's  left  away,  and  weeping  die. 
Luc.  How  many  fond  fools  serve  mad  jealousy  I  [^«m»nl. 

•  D^eottire*— want  of  beauty-— defect  of  features. 

**  Fair  U  need  substantiyely,  for  bean^. 

«  Stale  U  stalking  horse:  thus,  in  Ben  Jonson's  *  Catiline'— 

"  Dull,  stupid  Lentulns, 
My  #to&,  with  whom  I  sUdk^ 
'  In  the  first  folio  we  have— 

**  Would  that  alone  a  hue  he  would  detain." 
The  obvious  error,  says  Malone,  was  corrected  in  the  second  folio.    But  what  sense  have  we  ob- 
tained by  the  correction  ?    The  repetition  of  the  word  dhne  perplexes  the  sense,  without  rendering 
the  passage  emphatic 

'  This  passage  has  been  altered  by  Pope,  Warburton,  and  Steevens,  from  the  original;  and  it  is 
so  impossible  to  gain  a  tolerable  reading  without  changing  the  text,  that  we  leave  it  as  it  is  com- 
monly received.    In  the  first  folio  the  reading  is— 

**  I  see  the  jewel  best  enamelled 
Will  lose  his  beauty;  yet  the  gold  bides  still 
That  others  touch ;  and  often  touching  will 
Where  gold;  and  no  man,  that  hath  a  name, 
By  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame." 
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SCENE  II. —T^  same. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 

Ant.  S.  The  gold  I  gave  to  Dromio  is  laid  up 
Safe  at  the  Centaur;  and  the  heedful  slave 
Is  wander'd  forth,  in  care  to  seek  me  out. 
Bj  computation,  aud  mine  host's  report, 
I  could  not  speak  with  Dromio,  since  at  first 
I  sent  him  from  the  mart :  See,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Dbomio  of  Syracuse. 

How  now,  sir  ?  is  your  merry  humour  alter 'd  ? 

As  you  love  strokes,  so  jest  with  me  again. 

You  know  no  Centaur  ?  you  receiv'd  no  gold  ? 

Tour  mistress  sent  to  have  me  home  to  dinner  ? 

My  house  was  at  the  Phoenix  ?    Wast  thou  mad, 

That  thus  so  madly  thou  didst  answer  me  ? 
Dbo.  S.  What  answer,  sir  ?  when  spake  I  such  a  word? 
Ant.  S.  Even  now,  even  here,  not  half  an  hour  since. 
Dbo.  S.  I  did  not  see  you  since  you  sent  me  hence, 

Home  to  the  Centaur,  with  the  gold  you  gave  me. 
Ant.  S.  YDlain,  thou  didst  deny  the  gold's  receipt, 

And  told  St  me  of  a  mistress,  and  a  dinner ; 

For  which,  I  hope,  thou  felt'st  I  was  displeas'd. 
Dbo.  S.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  this  merry  vein : 

What  means  this  jest?  I  pray  you,  master,  tell  me. 
Akt.  S.  Tea,  dost  thou  jeer,  and  flout  me  in  the  teeth  ? 

Think'st  thou  I  jest  ?    Hold,  take  thou  that,  and  that.  [Beating  him, 

Dbo.  S.  Hold,  sir,  for  God's  sake :  now  your  jest  is  earnest: 

Upon  what  bargain  do  you  give  it  me  ? 
Akt.  S.  Because  that  I  &miliarly  sometimes 

Do  use  you  for  my  fool,  and  chat  with  you, 

Tour  sauciness  will  jest  upon  my  love. 

And  make  a  common  of  my  serious  hours  K 

When  the  sun  shines  let  foolish  gnats  make  sport, 

But  creep  in  (crannies  when  he  hides  his  beams. 

If  you  will  jest  with  me,  know  my  aspect. 

And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks, 

Or  I  mil  beat  this  method  in  your  sconce. 
Dbo.  S.  Sconce,  call  you  it  ?  so  you  would  leave  battering,  1  had  rather  have 

•  The  *•  serious  hours**  of  Antipholus  are  Ms  private  hours:  the  '^  sauciness**  of  Dromio  intrudes 
upon  those  hours,  and  deprives  his  master  of  his  exclusive  possession  of  them— makes  them  **  a 
'  property. 
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it  a  head :  an  yea  use  these  blows  long,  I  must  get  a  sconce  for  mj  head, 

and  insconce  it >  too;  or  else  I  shall  seek  mj  wit  in  mj  shoulders.    Bat, 

I  pray,  sir,  why  am  I  beaten  ? 
Ant.  S.  Dost  thou  not  know  ? 
Dbo.  S.  Nothing,  sir;  but  that  I  am  beaten. 
Ant.  S.  Shall  I  tell  you  why? 

Dbo.  S.  Ay,  sir,  and  wherefore ;  for,  they  say,  eYerj  why  hath  a  wherefore. 
Ant.  S.  Why,  first, — for  flouting  me ;  and  then,  wherefore, — 

For  urging  it  the  second  time  to  me. 
Dbo.  S.  Was  there  ever  any  man  thus  beaten  out  of  season  ? 

When,  in  the  why,  and  the  wherefore,  is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  ? 

Well,  sir,  I  thank  you. 
Ant.  S.  Thank  me,  sir?  for  what? 

Dbo.  S.  Marry,  sir,  for  this  something  that  you  gave  me  for  nothing. 
Ant.  S.  1 11  make  you  amends  next,  to  give  you  nothing  for  something.     But 

say,  sir,  is  it  dinner-time  ? 
Dbo.  S.  No,  sir;  I  think  the  meat  wants  that  I  have. 
Ant.  S.  In  good  time,  sir,  what 's  that? 
Dbo.  S.  Basting. 

Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  then  't  will  be  diy. 
Dbo.  S.  If  it  be,  sir,  I  pray  you  eat  none  of  it. 
Ant.  S.  Your  reason  ? 

Dbo.  S.  Lest  it  make  you  choleric,  and  purchase  me  another  dry  basting. 
Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  learn  to  jest  in  good  time.    There 's  a  time  for  all  things. 
Dbo.  S.  I  durst  have  denied  that,  before  you  were  so  choleric. 
Ant.  S.  By  what  rule,  sir? 
Dbo.  S.  Marry,  sir,  by  a  rule  as  plain  as  the  plain  bald  pate  of  fiither  Time 

himself 
Ant.  S.  Let  *s  hear  it. 

Dbo.  S.  There  *s  no  time  for  a  man  to  recover  his  hair,  that  grows  bald  by  nature. 
Ant.  S.  May  he  not  do  it  by  fine  and  recovery? 
Dbo.  S.  Yes,  to  pay  a  fine  for  a  periwig^,  and  recover  the  lost  hair  of  another 

man. 
Ant.  S.  Why  is  Time  such  a  niggard  of  hair,  being,  as  it  is,  so  plentiM  an 

excrement? 
Dbo.  S.  Because  it  is  a  blessing  that  he  bestows  on  beasts :  and  what  he  hath 

scanted  men^  in  hair,  he  hath  given  them  in  wit 
Ant.  S.  Why,  but  there  's  many  a  man  hath  more  hair  than  wit 
Dbo.  S.  Not  a  man  of  those  but  he  hath  the  wit  to  lose  his  hair. 
Ant.  S.  Why,  thou  didst  conclude  haiiy  men  plain  dealers  without  wit. 
Dbo.  S.  The  plainer  dealer,  the  sooner  lost:  Yet  he  loseth  it  in  a  kind  d 

jollity. 

•  /fwconce  t7—defend  it— fortify  it 
**  Periwig.    This,  the  word  in  the  folio,  is  ordinarily  printed  pembe* 

•  Men,    The  original  has  them;  no  doubt  a  t3rpographical  error. 
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Ant.  S.  For  what  reason  ? 

Dbo.  S.  For  two ;  and  sound  ones  too. 

Akt.  S.  Nay,  not  sound,  I  pray  you. 

Dbo.  S.  Sure  ones  then. 

Ant.  S.  Nay,  not  sure,  in  a  thing  &king>. 

Dbo.  S.  Certain  ones  then. 

Ant.  S.  Name  them. 

Dbo.  S.  The  one,  to  save  the  money  that  he  spends  in  tiring  ^ ;  the  other,  that 

at  dinner  they  should  not  drop  in  his  porridge. 
Ant.  S.  You  would  all  this  time  have  proved  there  is  no  time  for  all  things. 
Dbo.  S.  Marry,  and  did,  sir;  namely,  in^  no  time  to  recover  hair  lost  by  nature. 
Ant.  S.  Bat  your  reason  was  not  substantial,  why  there  is  no  time  to  recover. 
Dbo.  S.  Thus  I  mend  it :  Time  himself  is  bald,  and  therefore,  to  the  world*s 

end,  will  have  bald  followers. 
Ant.  S.  I   knew  't  would  be  a  bald  conclusion :    But  soft  1   who  wafts    us 

yonder  ? 

Enter  Adriaka  and  Lugiana. 

Adb.  Ay,  ay,  Antipholus,  look  strange,  and  frown ; 
Some  other  mistress  hath  thy  sweet  aspects : 
I  am  not  Adriana,  nor  thy  wife. 
The  time  was  once,  when  thou  unurg'd  wouldst  vow 
That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear. 
That  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye. 
That  never  touch  well-welcome  to  thy  hand. 
That  never  meat  sweet-savour'd  in  thy  taste. 
Unless  I  spake,  or  look'd,  or  touch'd,  or  carv*d  to  thee. 
How  comes  it  now,  my  husband,  oh,  how  comes  it, 
That  thou  art  then  estranged  from  thyself  ? 
Thyself  I  call  it,  being  strange  to  me, 
That,  undividable,  incorporate. 
Am  better  than  thy  dear  selfs  better  part. 
Ah,  do  not  tear  away  thyself  from  me ; 
For  know,  my  love,  as  easy  mayst  thou  fall^ 
A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulf. 
And  take  unmingled  thence  that  drop  again, 

*  FaUmg^ttie  participle  of  the  obsolete  verb  to  fctUe.    Siakspere  tues  this  verb  oaee  only,  viz., 
in  *  Cymbellne,'  Act  IL,  Scene  8  :— 

"  'T  is  gold 
Which  buys  admittance;  oft  it  doth:  yea,  and  makes 
IMana's  rangers  false  themselves." 
»  rtnin$F-«ttiriBg.    In  the  folio  we  have  trying,  an  obvious  typographical  error,  correeted  by 
Pope. 

•In,    So  the  first  folio.    The  ordinary  reading  is  "  ^en  no  time."    But  in  agrees  well  enough 
irith  the  long  joke  about  "  hair"  and  "  periwig."    Dromio  proves  that  "  there  is  no  time  for  all 
thingSy"  because  a  man  recovers  his  hair,  by  means  of  a  periwig,  "  in  no  time." 
^  Fall  is  here  used  as  a  verb  active. 
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Without  addition  or  diminishing, 

As  take  from  me  thyself,  and  not  me  too. 

How  dearlj  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick 

Shouldst  thou  hut  hear  I  were  licentious ! 

And  that  this  hodj,  consecrate  to  thee^ 

By  ruffian  lust  should  he  contaminate ! 

Wouldst  thou  not  spit  at  me,  and  spurn  at  me^ 

And  hurl  the  name  of  hnshand  in  my  face, 

And  tear  the  stain'd  skin  off  *  my  harlot  hrow. 

And  from  my  false  hand  cut  the  wedding-ring. 

And  hi^eak  it  with  a  deep-diyorcing  tow  ? 

I  know  thou  canst;  and  therefore,  see,  thou  do  it. 

I  am  po8sess*d  with  an  adulterate  hlot ; 

My  hlood  is  mingled  with  the  crime  of  lust : 

For,  if  we  two  he  one,  and  thou  play  false, 

I  do  digest  the  poison  of  thy  flesh. 

Being  strumpeted  hy  thy  contagion. 

Keep  then  fair  league  and  truce  with  thy  true  hed  ; 

I  liye  unstain'd^  thou,  undishonoured. 
Ant.  S.  Plead  you  to  me,  fair  dame  ?  I  know  you  not : 

In  Ephesus  I  am  but  two  hours  old. 

As  strange  unto  your  town  as  to  your  talk ; 

Who,  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  scann'd, 

Want  wit  in  all  one  word  to  understand. 
Ltjo.  Fie,  brother !  how  the  world  is  changed  with  you ! 

When  were  you  wont  to  use  my  sister  thus  7 

She  sent  for  you  by  Dromio  home  to  dinner. 
AuT.  S.  By  Dromio  ? 
Dro.  S.  By  me  ? 
Adb.  By  thee ;  and  this  thou  didst  return  from  him,--- 

That  he  did  buffet  thee,  and,  in  his  blows 

Denied  my  house  for  his,  me  for  his  wife. 
Ant.  S.  Did  you  converse,  sir,  with  this  gentlewoman? 

What  is  the  course  and  drift  of  your  compact  ? 
Dbo.  S.  I,  sur  ?  I  never  saw  her  till  this  time. 
Ant.  S.  Villain,  thou  liest ;  for  even  her  very  wordd 

Didst  thou  deliver  to  me  on  the  mart. 
Dbo.  S.  I  never  spake  with  her  in  all  my  life. 
Ant.  S.  How  can  she  thus  then  call  us  by  our  names> 

■  Off,  The  folio  has  o/,  as  in  similar  cases,  for  off.  We  may  read  qf  here,  without  li^ury  to 
the  sense,  thongh  off  is  more  natural  and  more  emphatic. 

*  Unttaifid,  The  original  has  dittam'dj  which  means  stahied,  defiled.  Theobald  h<dd8  thmt  we 
must  either  read  iMWtained ;  or,  by  adding  a  hyphen,  give  the  preposition  dis  a  privative  force.  Bat 
we  must  recollect  that  an  actor  conld  not  spealL  a  hyphen.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Dyce  in  the  simpler 
reading  of  imstain'd. 
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Unless  it  be  by  mspimdon  ? 
Adb.  How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity, 

To  counterfeit  thus  grossly  with  your  slave, 

Abetting  him  to  thwart  me  in  my  mood ! 

Be  it  my  wrong,  you  are  from  me  exempt*. 

But  wrong  not  that  wrong  with  a  more  contempt. 

Come,  I  will  fasten  on  this  sleeve  of  thine : 

Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband,  I,  a  vine^; 

Whose  weakness,  married  to  thy  stronger^  state, 

Makes  me  with  thy  strength  to  communicate : 

If  aught  possess  thee  from  me,  it  is  dross. 

Usurping  ivy,  briar,  or  idle^  moss ; 

Who,  all  for  want  of  pruning,  with  intrusion 

Infect  thy  sap,  and  live  on  thy  confusion. 
Ant.  S.  To  me  she  speaks ;  she  moves  me  for  her  theme ; 

What,  was  I  married  to  her  in  my  dream  ? 

Or  sleep  I  now,  and  think  I  hear  all  this  ? 

What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss  ? 

UntO  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty, 

1 11  entertain  the  offered  ^  fiedlacy. 
Luc.  Dromio,  go  bid  the  servants  spread  for  dinner. 
Dbo.  S.  O,  for  my  beads !  I  cross  me  for  a  sinner. 

This  is  the  Mrj  land^ ; — O,  spite  of  spites  I 

We  talk  with  goblins,  owls^  and  elvish'  sprites; 

If  we  obey  them  not,  this  will  ensue. 

They  11  suck  our  breath,  or  pinch  us  black  and  blue. 
Luc.  Why  prat'st  thou  to  thyself,  and  answer*st  not? 

Dromio,  thou  Dromio s,  thou  snail,  thou  slug,  thou  sot  1 
Dbo.  S.  I  am  transformed,  master,  am  not  I^? 
Ant.  S.  I  think  thou  art,  in  mind,  and  so  am  I« 

*  Exempt  JohnBon  aayi  the  word  here  means  ieparaUd,  But  sorely  Adriana  intends  to  say 
that  she  mnst  bear  the  wrong;  that  Antipholus,  being  her  husband,  is  released,  acquitted,  exempt, 
from  any  oonseqnences  of  this  wrong. 

*  Stronger.    The  original  has  etranger, 

*  Me— useless,  Aruiiless— as  in  *<  desarts  idle.**  An  oddU  egg  is  an  t(i2e  egg.  Shakspere  plays 
upon  the  words  in  *  Troilus  and  Cressida:' — **  If  you  love  an  addU  egg  as  well  as  you  love  an  idle 
head,  you  would  eat  chickens  i*  the  shell." 

*  Ofei'd.    In  the  first  folio,  freed. 

*  (hoU.  Theobald  changed  owU  to  ot^Aet,  upon  the  plea  that  owls  could  not  suck  breath  and 
pinch.  Waiburton  maintains  that  the  owl  here  is  the  strix  of  the  ancients— the  destroyer  of  the 
cradled  infSuit — 

**  Nocte  volant,  puerosque  petunt  nutricis  egentes, 
Et  yitiant  cunis  corpora  rapta  suis.** — Ovid.  F€uHy  lib.  vL 
'  EUnth  is  wanting  in  the  first  folio,  but  is  found  in  the  second. 

*  Dromio,  So  the  original,  which  distinctly  gives  Dromio  with  a  capital  D,  and  in  Italic,  as  a 
proper  name.  Theobald  altered  it  to  drone.  The  verse,  he  says,  "  is  half  a  foot  too  long."  This 
is  a  reason  against  the  alteration. 

^  Am  not  If    Intheoriginal  "am/ no*/"  r^r^r^rf]^ 
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[act  1L 


Dbo.  S.  Naj,  master,  both  in  mind,  and  in  mj  shape. 

Ant.  S.  Thou  hast  thine  own  form. 

Dbo.  S.  No,  I  am  an  ape. 

Luc.  If  thoa  art  changed  to  aaght,  't  is  to  an  ass. 

Dbo.  S.  T  is  true ;  she  rides  me,  and  I  long  for  grass. 
'T  is  so,  I  am  an  ass ;  else  it  could  never  be, 
But  I  should  know  her  as  well  as  she  knows  me. 

Adb.  Come,  come,  no  longer  will  I  be  a  fool. 
To  put  the  finger  in  the  eye  and  weep. 
Whilst  man,  and  master,  laugh  my  woes  to  scorn. 
Come,  sir,  to  dinner ;  Dromio,  keep  the  gate : — 
Husband,  I  *11  dine  above  with  you  to-day, 
And  shrive  you  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks : 
Sirrah,  if  any  ask  you  for  your  master. 
Say,  he  dines  forth,  and  let  no  creature  enter. 
Come,  sister : — Dromio,  play  the  porter  well. 

Ant.  S.  Am  I  in  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell? 
Sleeping,  or  waking  ?  mad,  or  well  advised  ? 
Known  unto  these,  and  to  myself  disguis'd ! 
1 11  say  as  they  say,  and  persever  so, 
And  in  this  mist  at  all  adventures  go. 

Dbo.  S.  Master,  shall  I  be  porter  at  the  gate  ? 

Adb.  Ay ;  and  let  none  enter,  lest  I  break  your  pate. 

Luo.  Come,  come,  Antipholus,  we  dine  too  late. 


[Ea^eunt, 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  l.^Theaame. 

Enter  Antipholxts  of  Ephesus,  Dbomio  of  Ephesus,  Akoelo»  and  Baltbazab. 

Ant.  E.  Good  sigoior  Angelo,  you  mast  excuse  us  all. 
Mj  wife  is  shrewish,  when  I  keep  not  hours : 
Say,  that  I  lingered  with  you  at  your  shop, 
To  see  the  making  of  her  carcanet*. 
And  that  to-morrow  you  will  hring  it  home. 
But  here 's  a  villain,  that  would  feice  me  down 
He  met  me  on  the  mart ;  and  that  I  beat  him, 
And  charg'd  him  with  a  thousand  marks  in  gold ; 
And  that  I  did  deny  my  wife  and  house  : 
Thou  drunkard,  thou,  what  didst  thou  mean  by  this  ? 

*  CarcoiMrf^a  chiiin,  or  necklace.    In  Harrington's  *  Orlando  Fnrioso'  we  have — 

"  About  his  neck  a  carhntt  rich  he  ware."  ^  j 
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Dbo.  E.  Say  what  you  will,  sir,  but  I  know  what  I  know : 
That  you  beat  me  at  the  mart,  I  have  your  hand  to  show  : 
If  the  skin  were  parchment,  and  the  blows  you  gave  were  ink. 
Your  own  handwriting  would  tell  you  what  I  think. 
Ant.  E.  I  think  thou  art  an  ass. 

Dbo.  E.  Marry,  so  it  doth  appear 

By  the  wrongs  I  suifer  and  the  blows  I  bear. 
I  should  kick,  being  kicked ;  and,  being  at  that  pass, 
You  would  keep  from  my  heels,  and  beware  of  an  ass. 
Ant.  E.  You  are  sad,  signior  Balthazar :  Tray  God,  our  cheer 

May  answer  my  good  will,  and  your  good  welcome  here. 
Bal.  I  hold  your  dainties  cheap,  sir,  and  your  welcome  dear. 
Ant.  E.  O,  signior  Balthazar,  either  at  flesh  or  fish, 

A  table  full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one  dainty  dish. 
Bal.  Good  meat,  sir,  is  common ;  that  every  churl  affords. 
Ant.  E.  And  welcome  more  common ;  for  that  *8  nothing  but  words. 
Bal.  Small  cheer,  and  great  welcome,  makes  a  merry  feast 
Ant.  E.  Ay,  to  a  niggardly  host,  and  more  sparing  guest : 
But  though  my  cates  be  mean,  take  them  in  good  part ; 
Better  cheer  may  you  have,  but  not  with  better  heart. 
But,  soft;  my  door  is  lock'd.     Go  bid  them  let  us  in. 
Dbo.  E.  Maud,  Bridget,  Marian,  Cicely,  Gillian,  JenM 
Dbo.  S.  [Within,]  Mome»,  malt-horse,  capon,  coxcomb,  idiot,  patch**  I 
Either  get  thee  from  the  door,  or  sit  down  at  the  hatch : 
Dost  thou  conjure  for  wenches,  that  thou  call*st  for  such  store. 
When  one  is  one  too  many  ?    Go,  get  thee  from  the  door. 
Dbo.  E.  What  patch  is  made  our  porter?    My  master  stays  in  the  street. 
Dbo.  S.  Let  him  walk  from  whence  he  came,  lest  he  catch  cold  on  'b  feet. 
Ant.  E.  Who  talks  within  there  ?   ho !   open  the  door. 
Dbo.  S.  Right,  sir,  1 11  tell  you  when,  and  you  '11  tell  me  wherefore. 
Ant.  E.  Wherefore  ?  for  my  dinner ;  I  have  not  din*d  to-day. 
Dbo.  S.  Nor  to-day  here  you  must  not ;  come  again  when  you  may. 
Ant.  E.  What  art  thou,  tiiat  keep'st  me  out  from  the  house  I  ovte^  ? 
Dbo.  S.  The  porter  for  this  time,  sir,  and  my  name  is  Dromio. 
Dbo.  E.  O  villain,  thou  hast  stolen  both  mine  oflQce  and  my  name; 
The  one  ne*er  got  me  credit,  the  other  mickle  blame. 
If  thou  hadst  been  Dromio  to-day  in  my  place, 

Thou  wouldst  have  changed  thy  face  for  a  name,  or  thy  name  for  an  ass. 
Luce.  [Within,]  What  a  coil  is  there !  Dromio,  who  are  those  at  the  gate? 

•  Mome  is  the  French  word  for  a  bnfibon ;— »u>m«r  is  to  go  in  disguise;  hence  mmmmeiy.  But 
mome  here  means  a  blockhead, — something  foolish.  Jktumchance  expresses  the  behaviour  of  one 
who  has  nothing  to  saj  for  hunself. 

*»  Patch  is  a  pretender,  a  deceitful  fellow,  one  who  is  patched  ap.  Shakspere,  in  *  Troilus  and 
Gressida,'  usespatchery  in  the  sense  of  roguery :  "  Here  is  such  ptitchery,  such  juggling,  and  such 
knavery."  •  Owe— own. 
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Duo.  E.  Let  mj  master  in»  Luce. 

Luge.  Faith,  no ;  he  comes  too  late ; 

And  so  tell  your  master. 
Deo.  E.  0  Lord,  I  must  laugh ; — 

Have  at  you  with  a  proverb. — Shall  I  set  in  my  staff? 
Luce.  Have  at  you  with  another :  that 's, — When  ?  can  you  tell  ? 
Dbo.  S.  If  thy  name  be  called  Luce,  Luce,  thou  hast  answered  him  well. 
Amt.  E.  Do  you  hear,  you  minion?  you  11  let  us  in,  I  hope? 
Luce.  I  thought  to  have  ask'd  you. 
Dec.  S.  And  you  said,  no. 

Dbo.  E.  So,  come,  help ;  well  struck ;  there  was  blow  for  blow. 
Ant.  E.  Thou  baggage,  let  me  in. 

Luce.  Can  you  tell  for  whose  sake  ? 

Dbo.  E.  Master,  knock  the  door  hard. 

Luce.  Let  him  knock  till  it  ake. 

Ant.  E.  You  11  cry  for  this,  minion,  if  I  beat  the  door  down. 
Lues.  What  needs  all  that,  and  a  pair  of  stocks  in  the  town  ? 
Adb.  [Within.]  Who  is  that  at  the  door,  that  keeps  all  this  noise  ? 
Dbo.  S.  By  my  troth,  your  town  is  troubled  with  unruly  boys. 
Ant.  E.  Are  you  there,  wife  ?  you  might  have  come  before. 
Adb.  Your  wife,  sir  knave !  go,  get  you  from  the  door. 
Dbo.  E.  If  you  went  in  pain,  master,  this  knave  would  go  sore. 
Ang.  Here  is  neither  cheer,  sir,  nor  welcome ;  we  would  fain  have  either. 
Bal.  In  debating  which  was  best,  we  shall  part  with*  neither. 
Dbo.  E.  They  stand  at  the  door,  master ;  bid  them  welcome  hither. 
Ant.  E.  There  is  something  in  the  wind,  that  we  cannot  get  in. 
Dbo.  E.  You  would  say  so,  master,  if  your  garments  were  thin. 
•       Your  cake  here  is  warm  within ;  you  stand  here  in  the  cold : 

It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck  to  be  so  bought  and  sold. 
Ant.  E.  Go  fetch  me  something,  1 11  break  ope  the  gate. 
Dbo.  S.  Break  any  breaking  here,  and  1 11  break  your  knave's  pate. 
Dbo.  E.  a  man  may  break  a  word  with  you,  sir;  and  words  are  but  wind: 

Ay,  and  break  it  in  your  fisLce,  so  he  break  it  not  behind. 
Dbo.  S.  It  seems,  thou  want*st  breaking :  Out  upon  thee,  hind ! 
Dbo.  E.  Here 's  too  much,  out  upon  thee !     I  pray  thee,  let  me  in. 
Dbo.  S.  Ay,  when  fowls  have  no  feathers,  and  fish  have  no  fin. 
Ant.  E.  Well,  1 11  break  in :  Go,  borrow  me  a  crow. 
Dbo.  E.  a  crow  without  feather ;  master,  mean  you  so  ? 

For  a  fish  without  a  fin,  there  *s  a  fowl  without  a  feather : 

If  a  crow  help  us  in,  sirrah,  we  11  pluck  a  crow  together 
Ant.  E.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  fetch  me  an  iron  crow. 
Bal.  Have  patience,  sir,  O  let  it  not  be  so. 

Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation, 

And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 

■  Part  with— depart  with. 
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The  unviolated  honour  of  your  wife. 

Once  this*, — Your  long  experience  of  her»»  wisdom^ 

Her  sober  virtue,  years,  and  modesty, 

Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  unknown ;  j 

And  doubt  not,  sir,  but  she  will  well  excuse 

Why  at  this  time  the  doors  are  made  against  jon\ 

Be  ruVd  by  me ;  depart  in  patience. 

And  let  us  to  the  Tiger  all  to  dinner : 

And,  about  evening,  come  yourself  alone, 

To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint. 

If  by  strong  hand  you  offer  to  break  in, 

Now  in  the  stirring  passage  of  the  day, 

A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it ; 

And  tiiat  supposed  by  the  common  rout. 

Against  your  yet  ungaUed  estimation, 

That  may  with  foul  intrusion  enter  in. 

And  dwell  upon  your  grave  when  you  are  dead : 

For  slander  lives  upon  succession ; 

For  ever  housed,  where  it  gets  possession. 
Ant.  E.  You  have  prevailed.    I  will  depart  in  quiets 

And,  in  despite  of  mirth,  mean  to  be  merry. 

I  know  a  wench  of  excellent  discourse ; 

Pretty  and  witty :  wild,  and,  yet  too,  gentle ; — 

There  will  we  dine ;  this  woman  that  I  mean. 

My  wife  (but,  I  protest,  without  desert) 

Hath  oftentimes  upbraided  me  withal ; 

To  her  will  we  to  dinner.    Get  you  home, 

And  fetch  the  chain ;  by  this,  I  know,  *t  is  made : 

Bring  it,  I  pray  you,  to  the  Porpentine*; 

For  there 's  the  house ;  that  chain  will  I  bestow 

(Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  spite  my  wife) 

Upon  mine  hostess  there :  good  sir,  make  haste : 

Since  mine  own  doors  refuse  to  entertain  me, 

1 11  knock  elsewhere,  to  see  if  they  11  disdain  me. 
Ang.  1 11  meet  you  at  that  place,  some  hour  hence. 
Ant.  E.  Do  so.    This  jest  shall  cost  me  some  expense.  [ExmrU. 

SCENE  IL— The  same. 
Enter  Luciana  and  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 
Luo.  And  may  it  be  that  you  have  quite  forgot 
A  husband's  office  ?  shall,  Antipholus, 
•  OneethiB — once  for  all. 

b  Her,    The  origmal  has  your;  and  the  same  mistake  occurs  in  the  next  line  bat  one. 
o  To  make  the  door  is  still  a  provincial  expression. 

«  Porpentine,    This  word  is  invariably  nsed  thronghout  the  early  editions  of  Shakq)ere  for 
porcupine.    It  was,  no  doubt,  the  familiar  word  in  Shak8pere*s  time,  and  ought  not  to  be  changed. 
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Eyen  in  the  spriDg  of  love,  thj  love-springs  rot? 

Shall  love,  in  building,  grow  so  ruinous*? 
If  you  did  wed  mj  sister  for  her  wealth, 

Then,  for  her  wealth's  sake,  use  her  with  more  kindness : 
Or,  if  you  like  elsewhere^  do  it  by  stealth ; 

Muffle  your  fiedse  love  with  some  show  of  blindness : 
Let  not  my  sister  read  it  in  your  eye ; 

Be  not  thy  tongue  thy  o?m  shame's  orator ; 
Look  sweet,  speak  fiEdr,  become  disloyalty ; 

Apparel  vice  like  virtue's  harbinger : 
Bear  a  liair  presence,  though  your  heart  be  tainted ; 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint ; 
Be  secret-fidse :  What  need  she  be  acquainted? 

What  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint? 
T  is  donble  wrong  to  truant  with  your  bed, 

And  let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  board : 
Shame  hath  a  bastard  fame,  well  managed ; 

111  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word. 
Alas,  poor  women !  make  us  but**  believe. 

Being  compact  of  credit  S  that  you  love  us ; 
Though  others  have  the  arm,  show  us  the  sleeve ; 

We  in  your  motion  turn,  and  you  may  move  us. 
Then,  gentle  brother,  get  you  in  again ; 

Comfort  my  sister,  cheer  her,  call  her  vnfe ; 
T  is  holy  sport,  to  be  a  little  vain*. 

When  the  sweet  breath  of  flatteiy  conquers  strife. 
Aht.  S.  Sweet  mistress,  (what  your  name  is  else,  I  know  not. 

Nor  by  what  wonder  you  do  hit  of  mine,) 
Less,  in  your  knowledge,  and  your  grace,  you  show  not, 

Than  our  earth's  wonder ;  more  than  earth  divine. 
Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak ; 

Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit, 
Smother'd  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak. 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit. 
Against  my  soul's  pure  truth  why  la'bour  you. 

To  make  it  vTander  in  an  unknown  field  ? 
Are  you  a  god  ?  would  you  create  me  new  ? 

Transform  me  then,  and  to  your  power  1 11  yield. 


*  RuinaU,  instead  of  ruinous^  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.  To  make  a  rhyme  to  rmnaUj  Theobald 
insoted  the  word  kaU  in  the  eecond  line— **  Shall,  Antipholns,  Aato,**— ehall  hate  rot  thy  love- 
BpringB  ?  The  correction  of  ruinate  to  ruinouSf  suggested  by  Steevens,  though  not  adopted  by  him, 
is  orach  more  satisfactory. 

^  But,    The  original  has  not,  which  is  contrary  to  the  sense. 

*  Coo^foct  cf  crecii^— credulous. 

*  Yam,    Johnson  interprets  this  \ighi  of  totiffue.  /^  j 
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Bat  if  that  I  am  I,  then  well  I  know, 
Your  weeping  sister  is  no  wife  of  mine. 

Nor  to  her  bed  no  homage  do  I  owe ; 
Far  more,  hr  more,  to  jon  do  I  dedine. 

O,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note. 
To  drown  me  in  thy  sister*  flood  of  tears ; 

Sing,  siren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dote : 
Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs. 

And  as  a  bed^  1 11  take  thee,  and  there  lie ; 
And,  in  that  glorious  supposition,  think 

He  gains  by  death,  that  hath  such  means  to  die : — 
Let  LoveS  being  light,  be  drowned  if  she  sink! 
Ltjc.  What,  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  reason  so  ? 
Amt.  S.  Not  mad,  but  mated  <^ ;  how,  I  do  not  know. 
Luc.  It  is  a  fault  that  springeth  from  your  eye. 
Ant.  S.  For  gazing  on  your  beams,  fslr  sun,  being  by. 
Luc.  Gaze  where*  you  should,  and  that  will  clear  your  sight. 
Akt.  S.  As  good  to  wink,  sweet  love,  as  look  on  night. 
Luc.  Why  call  you  me  love?  call  my  sister  so. 
Ant.  S.  Thy  sister's  sister. 
Luc.  That  *s  my  sister. 

Ant.  S.  No; 

It  is  thyself,  mine  own  self's  better  part; 

Mine  eye's  clear  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer  heart ; 

My  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim. 

My  sole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven's  claim. 
Luc.  All  this  my  sister  is,  or  else  should  be. 
Ant.  S.  Call  thyself  sister,  sweet,  for  I  aim  thee ; 

Thee  will  I  love,  and  with  thee  lead  my  life ; 

Thou  hast  no  husband  yet,  nor  I  no  wife : 

Give  me  thy  hand. 
Luc.  O,  soft,  sir,  hold  you  still : 

1 11  fetch  my  sister,  to  get  her  good  will.^  [Eant  Luc. 

Ehter^/rom  the  house  of  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  Dbomio  of  Syracuse. 
Ant.  S.  Why,  how  now,  Dromio?  where  runn'st  thou  so  fast? 

*  Sister  is  the  reading  of  the  first  folio;  $%tter*9  is  that  of  the  second  folio,  which  is  ordinarily  i«. 
ceived:  mter  is  moi:»  elegant,  using  the  noun  a^jeotively,  which  is  frequent  with  Shakspere. 

**  Bed,  The  foIi|0$i«ad8  hwL  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  of  the  proprietj  of  the  correo- 
tion.  **  The  golden  Wrs"  which  are  ^  spread  o'er  the  silver  waves**  will  form  the  bed  of  the  lover. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  read,  '*  And  as  a  bed  1 11  take  ikem.^ 

*  Love  inhere  used  as  the  queen  of  love.  In  the  *■  Venus  and  Adonis,'  Venus,  speaking  of  her- 
self, say*— 

^ '  *'  Love  is  a  spirit,  all  compact  of  fire. 

Not  gross  to  sink,  but  light,  and  will  aspire.** 
'  To  mote— to  ofnoto— is  to  make  senseless,— to  stupify,  as  in  a  dream.    MaUm  (A.  S.)  it  to 
dream.                                                                  *  Where.    The  original  has  loiUn. 
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Duo.  S.  Do  you  know  me,  sir?  am  I  Dromio?  am  I  your  man?  am  I  myself? 

Ant.  S.  Thoa  art  Dromio,  thou  art  my  man,  thou  art  thyself. 

Dbo.  S.  I  am  an  ass,  I  am  a  woman's  man,  and  besides  myself. 

Ant.  S.  What  woman's  man?  and  how  besides  thyself? 

Dbo.  S.  Many,  sir,  besides  myself,  I  am  due  to  a  woman ;  one  that  claims  me, 

one  that  hannts  me,  one  that  will  have  me. 
Ant.  8.  What  claim  lays  she  to  thee  ? 
Dbo.  S.  Marry,  sir,  such  claim  as  you  would  lay  to  your  horse ;  and  she  would 

hare  me  as  a  beast :  not  that,  I  being  a  beast,  she  would  have  me ;  but  that 

she,  being  a  very  beastly  creature,  lays  claim  to  me. 
Amt.  S.  What  is  she? 
Dbo.  S.  a  very  reverent  body ;  ay,  such  a  one  as  a  man  may  not  speak  of, 

without  he  say,  sir  reverence*:  I  have  but  lean  luck  in  the  match,  and  yet 

is  she  a  wondrous  fat  marriage. 
Ant.  S.  How  dost  thou  mean  a  fat  marriage  ? 
Dbo.  S.  Marry,  sir,  she  's  the  kitchen- wench,  and  all  grease ;  and  I  know  not 

what  use  to  put  her  to,  but  to  make  a  lamp  of  her,  and  run  from  her  by  her 

own  light     I  warrant,  her  rags,  and  the  tallow  in  them,  will  bum  a  Poland 

winter :  if  she  lives  till  doomsday,  she  11  bum  a  week  longer  than  the  whole 

world. 
Ant.  S.  What  complexion  is  she  of? 
Dbo.  S.  Swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  fSace  nothing  like  so  clean  kept.    For 

why?  she  sweats ;  a  man  may  go  over  shoes  in  the  grime  of  it. 
Ant.  S.  That's  a  fault  that  water  will  mend. 
Dbo.  S.  No,  sir,  *t  is  in  grain ;  Noah's  flood  could  not  do  it. 
Ant.  S.  What 's  her  name  ? 
Dbo.  S.  NeU,  sir;  but  her  name  and^  three  quarters,  that  *s  an  ell  and  three 

quarters,  will  not  measure  her  from  hip  to  hip. 
Ant.  S.  Then  she  bears  some  breadth? 
Dbo.  S.  No  longer  from  head  to  foot,  than  from  hip  to  hip :  she  is  spherical, 

like  a  globe.    I  could  find  out  countries  in  her*. 
Ant.  S.  In  what  part  of  her  body  stands  Ireland  ?' 
Dbo.  S.  Marry,  sir,  in  her  buttocks.     I  found  it  out  by  the  bogs. 
Ant.  S.  Where  Scotland*? 

Dbo.  S.  I  found  it  in  the  barrenness ;  hard,  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Ant.  S.  Where  France? 

Dbo.  S.  In  her  forehead ;  armed  and  reverted,  making  war  against  her  heir^ 
Ant.  S.  Where  England? 
Dbo.  S.  I  looked  for  the  chalky  cliffs,  but  I  could  find  no  whiteness  in  them : 

but  I  guess  it  stood  in  her  chin,  by  the  salt  rheum  that  ran  between  France 
and  it. 
Ant.  S.  Where  Spain? 
Dbo.  S.  Faith,  I  saw  it  not ;  but  I  felt  it,  hot  in  her  breath. 

■  When  aDything  offensive  was  spoken  of,  this  form  of  apology  was  used. 

*  And,    In  the  original,  m— an  evident  error.  ^  j 
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Ant.  S.  Where  America,  the  Indies^? 

Dro.  S.  O,  sir,  upon  her  nose,  all  o*er  emhelUshed  with  nihies,  carhoncles* 

sapphires,  decHning  their  rich  aspect  to  the  hot  breath  of  Spain;  who 

sent  whole  armadas  of  carracks  to  be  ballast  at  her  nose. 
Akt.  S.  Where  stood  Belgia,  the  Netherlands? 
Dro.  S.  O,  sir,  I  did  not  look  so  low.    To  conclude,  this  drudge,  or  diviner, 

laid  claim  to  me;  called  me  Dromio ;  swore,  I  was  assured*  to  her;  told  me 

what  privy  marks  I  had  about  me,  as  the  mark  of  mj  shoulder,  the  mole  in 

my  neck,  the  great  wart  on  my  left  arm,  that  I,  amazed,  ran  &om  her  as  a 

witch: 

And,  I  think,  if  my  breast  had  not  been  made  of  faith,  and  my  heart  of  ste^ 

She  had  transformed  me  to  a  curtail-dog,  and  made  me  turn  i*  the  wheel  ^.^ 
Ant.  S.  Go,  hie  thee  presently,  post  to  the  road ; 

And  if  the  wind  blow  any  way  from  shore, 

I  will  not  harbour  in  this  town  to-night. 

If  any  bark  put  forth,  come  to  the  mart, 

Where  I  will  walk,  till  thou  return  to  me. 

If  every  one  knows  us,  and  we  know  none, 

T  is  time,  I  think,  to  trudge,  pack,  and  be  gone. 
Dro.  S.  As  from  a  bear  a  man  would  run  for  life. 

So  fly  I  from  her  that  would  be  my  wife.  [EjcU. 

Ant.  S.  There 's  none  but  witches  do  inhabit  here : 

And  therefore  *t  is  high  time  that  I  were  hence. 

She,  that  doth  call  me  husband,  even  my  soul 

Doth  for  a  wife  abhor :  but  her  fair  sister. 

Possessed  with  such  a  gentle  sovereign  grace. 

Of  such  enchanting  presence  and  discourse, 

Hath  almost  made  me  traitor  to  myself : 

But,  lest  myself  be  guilty  to  ^  self-wrong, 

1 11  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid*s  song. 

Enter  Angelo. 

Ana.  Master  Antipholus? 

Ant.  S.  Ay,  that's  my  name. 

Ano.  I  know  it  well,  sir.    Lo,  here  is  the  chain ; 

I  thought  to  have  ta*en  you  at  the  Porpentine : 

The  chain  unfinish'd  made  me  stay  thus  long. 
Ant.  S.  What  is  your  will  that  I  shall  do  with  Uiis  ? 
Ang.  What  please  yourself,  sir;  I  have  made  it  for  you 
Ant.  S.  Made  it  for  me,  sir !  I  bespoke  it  not. 

*  XMurecT— affianced. 

^  We  have  printed  these  two  lines  as  yerse.  The  doggrel,  like  some  of  Swift's  similsr  attempts^ 
contains  a  snperabnndance  of  syllables;  bnt  we  have  little  donbt  that  Dromio's  desc]iptl<m  of  the 
kitchen-maid  was  intended  to  conclude  emphatically  with  rhyme. 

•  Guilty  to— not  of—vru  the  phraseology  of  Shak8pere*s  time. 
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Ane.  Not  once,  nor  twice,  but  twenty  times  you  have : 
Go  home  with  it,  and  please  your  wife  withal ; 
And  soon  at  supper-time  1 11  visit  you. 
And  then  receive  my  money  for  the  chain. 

Art.  S.  I  pray  you,  sir,  receive  the  money  now, 
For  fear  you  ne'er  see  chain  nor  money  more. 

Akg.  You  are  a  meny  man,  sir ;  fare  you  well. 

Ant.  S.  What  I  should  think  of  this  I  cannot  tell : 
But  this  I  think,  there  *s  no  man  is  so  vain 
That  would  refuse  so  fair  an  offered  chain. 
I  see,  a  man  here  needs  not  live  by  shifts. 
When  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  gifts. 
1 11  to  the  mart,  and  there  for  Dromio  stay ; 
If  any  ship  put  out,  then  straight  away. 


[Emt. 


[EaU. 


["  Siiig,  Siren."J 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  L—Tfis  same. 

Enter  a  Merchant,  Angelo,  and  an  OflBcer. 

MsR.  You  know,  since  Pentecost  the  sum  is  due, 

And  since  I  have  not  much  importuned  you. 

Nor  now  I  had  not,  but  that  I  am  bound 

To  Persia,  and  want  gilders  for  my  voyage : 

Therefore  make  present  satisfaction, 

Or  1 11  attach  you  by  this  officer. 
Ano.  Even,  just  the  sum  that  I  do  owe  to  you 

Is  growing  to  me  *  by  Antipholus : 

And,  in  the  instant  that  I  met  with  you, 

He  had  of  me  a  chain ;  at  five  o'clock 

I  shall  receive  the  money  for  the  same : 

Pleaseth  you  walk  with  me  down  to  his  house, 

I  will  discharge  my  bond,  and  thank  you  too. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  and  Dbomio  of  Ephesus. 

Off.  That  labour  may  you  save ;  see  where  he  comes. 
AiTT.  E.  While  I  go  to  the  goldsmith's  house,  go  thou 
And  buy  a  rope's  end ;  that  will  I  bestow 


■  Growing  to  me — accruing  to  me. 


Guo^! 
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Among  mj  wife  and  her^  confederates, 

For  locking  me  out  of  mj  doors  by  day. 

Bat  soft,  I  see  the  goldsmith : — get  thee  gone ; 

Bay  thou  a  rope,  and  bring  it  home  to  me. 
Dbo.  £.  I  buy  a  thousand  pound  a  year !  I  buy  a  rope !  [Exit  Dbomio. 

Aht.  £.  A  man  is  well  holp  up  that  trusts  to  you. 

I  promised  your  presence,  and  the  chain ; 

But  neither  chain,  nor  goldsmith,  came  to  me : 

Belike,  you  thought  our  love  would  last  too  long. 

If  it  were  chained  together;  and  therefore  came  not 
Ano.  Saying  your  meny  humour,  here  *s  the  note 

How  much  your  chtdn  weighs  to  the  utmost  carat ; 

The  fineness  of  the  gold,  and  chargeful  fashion  ; 

Which  doth  amount  to  three  odd  ducats  more 

Than  I  stand  debted  to  this  gentleman  : 

I  pray  you,  see  him  presently  discharg'd, 

For  he  is  bound  to  sea,  and  stays  but  for  it 
Ant.  £.  I  am  not  furnished  with  the  present  money ; 

Besides  I  have  some  business  in  the  town  : 

Good  signior,  take  the  stranger  to  my  house, 

And  with  you  take  the  chain,  and  bid  my  wife 

Disburse  Uie  sum  on  the  receipt  thereof; 

Perchance,  I  will*>  be  there  as  soon  as  you. 
Aho.  Then  you  will  bring  the  chain  to  her  yourself  ? 
Ant.  E.  No  ;  bear  it  with  you,  lest  I  come  not  time  enough. 
Ano.  Well,  sir,  I  will :  Have  you  the  chain  about  you  ? 
Ant.  £.  An  if  I  have  not,  sir,  I  hope  you  haye ; 

Or  else  you  may  return  without  your  money. 
Ano.  Nay,  come,  I  pray  you,  sir,  give  me  the  chain ; 

Both  wind  and  tide  stays  for  this  gentleman. 

And  I,  to  blame,  haye  held  him  here  too  long. 
Ant.  E.  Good  lord,  you  use  this  dalliance  to  excuse 

Your  breach  of  promise  to  the  Porpentine : 

I  should  haye  chid  you  for  not  bringing  it, 

But,  like  a  shrew,  you  first  begin  to  brawl. 
Heb.  The  hour  steals  on ;  I  pray  you,  sir^  despatch. 
Ano.  You  hear,  how  he  importunes  me ;  the  chain — 
Ant.  E.  Why,  give  it  to  my  wife,  and  fetch  your  money. 
Ano.  Come,  come,  you  know  I  gave  it  you  even  now ; 
Either  send  the  chain,  or  send  me  by  some  token. 
Ant.  E.  Fie  I  now  yoii  run  this  humour  out  of  breath : 

*  ITsr— the  original  has  their.  This,  and  similar  mistakes  of  the  pronotm,  arise  from  the  ab- 
Iwviations  of  the  manuscript. 

^  /  w£22;  instead  of  /  shall,  is  a  Scotticism,  says  Donee  (an  Englishman) ;  it  is  an  Irishism,  says 
Seed  (a  Scotsman);  and  an  ancient  Anglicism,  says  Malone  (an  Irishman). 
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AiTT.  E.  Thou  dronken  slave,  I  sent  thee  for  a  rope ; 

And  told  thee  to  what  purpose,  and  what  end. 
Dbo.  S.  You  sent  me,  sir,  for  a  rope's-end  as  soon : 

Ton  sent  me  to  the  bay,  sir,  for  a  bark. 
Ant.  £.  I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more  leisure. 

And  teach  your  ears  to  list  me  with  more  heed. 

To  Adriana,  villain,  hie  thee  straight : 

Give  her  this  key,  and  tell  her,  in  the  desk 

That 's  covered  o'er  with  Turkish  tapestry. 

There  is  a  purse  of  ducats ;  let  her  send  it ; 

Tell  her,  I  am  arrested  in  the  street, 

And  that  shall  bail  me :  hie  thee,  slave  :  be  gone. 

On,  officer,  to  prison  till  it  come. 

[Eweunt  Merchant,  Ahoelo,  Officer,  and  Ant.  E. 
Dbo.  S.  To  Adriana  I  that  is  where  we  din'd. 

Where  Dowsabel  did  claim  me  for  her  husband : 

She  is  too  big,  I  hope,  for  me  to  compass. 

Thither  I  must,  although  against  my  will. 

For  servants  must  their  mastem'  minds  fulfiL  [Exit, 


SCENE  U.— The  same. 


Enter  Adriana  and  Luciana. 

Adb.  Ah,  Luciana,  did  he  tempt  thee  so  ? 

Mightst  thou  perceive  austerely  in  his  eye 

That  he  did  plead  in  earnest,  yea  or  no  ? 
Look*d  he  or  red,  or  pale ;  or  sad,  or  merrily  ? 

What  observation  mad*st  thou  in  this  case. 

Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  face  ? 
Luo.  First,  he  denied  you  had  him  in  no  right ». 
Adb.  He  meaat  he  did  me  none ;  the  more  mj  spite. 
Luc  Then  twore  he,  that  he  was  a  stranger  here. 
Adb.  And  true  he  swore,  though  yet  forsworn  he  were. 
Luc.  Then  pleaded  I  for  you. 
Adb.  And  what  said  he  ? 

Luc.  That  love  I  begg'd  for  you,  he  begg'd  of  me. 
Adb.  With  what  persuasion  did  he  tempt  thy  love  ? 
Luc.  With  words  that  in  an  honest  suit  might  move. 

First,  he  did  praise  my  beauty ;  then,  my  speech. 
Adb.  Didst  speak  him  Mr  ? 
Luo.  Have  patience,  I  beseech. 

*  The  modem  conttmotaon  "would  b»— "  He  denied  yoa  had  in  bim  a  right;' 
Shak>pere*8  phraseology,  and  that  of  his  time. 
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Adb.  I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  hold  me  still ; 

My  tongue,  though  not  my  heart,  shall  hare  his  wilL 

He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere, 

Ill-fac'd,  worse-bodied,  shapeless  everywhere  ; 

Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind  ; 

Stigmatical «  in  making,  worse  in  mind. 
Luc.  Who  would  be  jealous  then  of  such  a  one? 

No  eyil  lost  is  wsdl*d  when  it  is  gone. 
Adb.  Ah  I  but  I  think  him  better  than  I  say. 

And  yet  would  herein  others*  eyes  were  worse  : 

Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries,  away^ ; 

My  heart  prays  for  him,  tihough  my  tongue  do  curse. 

Enter  Dbomio  of  Syracuse. 

Dbo.  S.  Here,  go :  the  desk,  the  purse ;  sweet,  now,  make  haste. 

Luc.  How  hast  thou  lost  thy  breath  ? 

Dbo.  S.  By  running  fast. 

Adb.  Where  is  thy  master,  Dromio  ?  is  he  well  ? 

Dbo.  S.  No,  he  *s  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than  hell. 

A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him ; 

One  whose  hard  heart  is  buttoned  up  with  steel ; 

A  fiend,  a  fiEdry,  pitiless  and  rough; 

A  wolf,  nay,  worse, — a  fellow  all  in  buflf  • ; 

A  back-friend,  a  shoulder-clapper,  one  that  countermands 

The  passages  of  alleys,  creeks,  and  narrow  lands  ; 

A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry-foot  well  ** ; 

One  that,  before  the  judgment,  carries  poor  souls  to  hell". 
Adb.  Why,  man,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Dbo.  S.  I  do  not  know  the  matter ;  he  is  Vested  on  the  case. 
Adb.  What,  is  he  arrested?  tell  me,  at  whose  suit. 
Dbo.  S.  I  know  not  at  whose  suit  he  is  arrested,  well ; 

But  is  in  a  suit  of  buff,  which  'rested  him,  that  can  I  tell : 

Will  you  send  him,  mistress,  redemption,  the  money  in  his  desk  ? 
Adb.  Go  fetch  it,  sister. — This  I  wonder  at,  [Exit  Luciaka. 

That**  he,  unknown  to  me,  should  be  in  debt : — 

Tell  me,  was  he  arrested  on  a  band^  ? 
Dbo.  S.  Not  on  a  band,  but  on  a  stronger  thing ; 

A  chain,  a  chain :  do  yon  not  hear  it  ring  ? 
Adb.  What,  the  chain  ? 
Dbo.  S.  No,  no,  the  bell :  't  is  time  that  I  were  gone. 

It  was  two  ere  I  left  him,  and  now  the  clock  strikes  one. 

*  SHgmatical^'bTsxided  in  form — ^with  a  mark  npon  him. 

**  That,  aooording  to  the  second  folio.    The  original  has  thus. 

*  Band— 9k  law  bond.    Dromio  quibbles  on  the  more  common  use  of  land.    Each  means  some- 
thing which  binds. 
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Adb.  The  hours  come  back !  that  did  I  never  hear. 

Dro.  S.  0  yes.    If  any  hour  meet  a  sergeant,  a'  turns  back  for  reiy  fear. 

Adb.  As  if  Time  were  in  debt !  how  fondly  dost  thou  reason  I 

Dbo.  S.  Time  is  a  yery  bankrout,  and  owes  more  than  he 's  worth,  to  season. 

Nay,  he 's  a  thief  too :  Have  you  not  heard  men  say, 

That  Time  comes  stealing  on  by  night  and  day  ? 

If  he  ^  be  in  debt,  and  theft,  and  a  sergeant  in  the  way. 

Hath  he  not  reason  to  turn  back  an  hour  in  a  day  ? 

Enter  Luciana. 

Adb.  Go,  Dromio ;  there 's  the  money,  bear  it  straight ; 
And  bring  thy  master  home  immediately. 
Come,  sister;  I  am  pressed  down  with  conceit; 

Conceit,  my  comfort,  and  my  iigury.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— TA^  same. 

Enter  Aktifholits  of  Syracuse. 

Ant.  S.  There 's  not  a  man  I  meet  but  doth  salute  me, 
As  if  I  were  their  well-acquainted  friend ; 
And  eveiy  one  doth  call  me  by  my  name. 
Some  tender  money  to  me,  some  invite  me ; 
Some  other  give  me  thanks  for  kindnesses ; 
Some  offer  me  commodities  to  buy : 
Even  now  a  tailor  called  me  in  his  shop, 
And  showed  me  silks  that  he  had  bought  for  me, 
And,  therewithal,  took  measure  of  my  body. 
Sure,  these  are  but  imaginary  wiles, 
And  Lapland  sorcerers  inhabit  here. 

Enter  Dbomio  of  Syracuse. 

Dbo.  S.  Master,  here 's  the  gold  you  sent  me  for : 

What,  have  you  got  [rid  of »»]  the  picture  of  Old  Adam  new  apparelled? 
Amt.  S.  What  gold  is  this  ?    What  Adam  dost  thou  mean  ? 
Dbo.  S.  Not  that  Adam  that  kept  the  paradise,  but  that  Adam  that  keeps  the 

prison :  he  that  goes  in  the  calf  s-skin  that  was  killed  for  the  prodigal ;  he 

that  came  behind  you,  sir,  like  an  evil  angel,  and  bid  you  forsake  your 

liberty. 
Ant.  S.  I  understand  thee  not. 
Dbo.  S.  No?  why,  't  is  a  plain  case:  he  that  went  like  a  base-viol,  in  a  case 

*  ffe.    The  original  bas  7.    Halone  made  the  change. 

*  Theobald  inserted  rid  qf;  and  the  words  appear  necessary— for  the  "  fellow  all  in  buflf  **  was 
not  with  the  Antipholns  of  Syracuse. 
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of  leather ;  the  man,  sir,  that,  when  gentlemen  are  tiiedi  gives  them  &  fob, 

and  Vests  them ;  he,  sir,  that  takes  pitj  on  decayed  men,  and  gives  them, 

suits  of  durance ;  he  that  sets  up  his  rest  to  do  more  exploits  with  his  maee 

than  a  morn8rpike^ 
Amt.  S.  What!  thou  meanest  an  officer? 
Dbo.  S.  Ay,  sir,  the  sergeant  of  the  band;  he,  that  brings  any  man  to  answer 

it  that  breaks  his  band ;  one  that  thinks  a  man  always  going  to  bed,  and 

says,  *'  God  give  you  good  rest !  '* 
Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  there  rest  in  your  foolery.     Is  there  any  ship  puts  forth  to 

night?  may  we  be  gone? 
Dbo.  S.  Why,  sir,  I  brought  you  word  an  hour  since,  that  the  bark  Expedition 

put  forth  to-night ;  and  then  were  you  hindered  by  the  sergeant*  to  tarry 

for  the  hoy  Delay :  Here  are  the  angels  that  you  sent  for,  to  deliver  yon. 
Akt.  S.  The  fellow  is  distract,  and  so  am  I ; 

And  here  we  wander  in  illusions ; 

Some  blessed  power  deliver  us  from  hence  !^ 

Enter  a  Courtezan. 

CouB.  Well  met,  well  met,  master  Antipholus. 

I  see,  sir,  you  have  found  the  goldsmith  now : 

Is  that  the  chain  you  promised  me  to-day  ? 
Ant.  S.  Satan,  avoid !  I  charge  thee,  tempt  me  not! 
Dro.  S.  Master,  is  this  mistress  Satan  ? 
Ant.  S.  It  is  the  devil. 
Dbo.  S.  Nay,  she  is  worse,  she  is  the  deviVs  dam ;  and  here  she  comes  in  the 

habit  of  a  light  wench ;  and  thereof  comes,  that  the  wenches  say,  "  God 

damn  me,"  that  *s  as  much  as  to  say,  "  God  make  me  a  light  wench.**    It  is 

written,  they  appear  to  men  like  angels  of  light :  light  is  an  efifect  of  fire, 

and  fire  will  bum ;  ergo,  light  wenches  will  bum.     Come  not  near  h'er. 
CouB.  Your  man  and  you  are  marvellous  merry,  sir. 

Will  you  go  with  me  ?    We  11  mend  our  dinner  here. 
Dbo.  S.  Master,  if  you  do,  expect  spoon-meat,  or  bespeak  a  long  spoon. 
Ant.  S.  Why,  Dromio? 

Dbo.  S.  Many,  he  must  have  a  long  spoon  that  must  eat  with  the  devil. 
Ant.  S.  Avoid  then,  fiend !  what  tell'st  thou  me  of  supping? 

Thou  art,  as  you  are  all,  a  sorceress : 

I  conjure  thee  to  leave  me,  and  be  gone. 
CoxjB.  Give  me  the  ring  of  mine  you  had  at  dinner, 

Or,  for  my  diamond,  the  chain  you  promis*d; 

And  I  '11  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 
Dbo.  S.  Some  devils  ask  but  the  paring  of  one's  nail, 

A  rush,  a  hair,  a  drop  of  blood,  a  pin, 

A  nut,  a  cherry-stone ;  but  she,  more  covetous. 


*  A  morrit-pihe  was  the  pike  of  the  Moors.    The  weapon  is  mentioned  by  HoUnshed. 
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Would  have  a  chain. 

Master,  be  wise ;  an*  if  you  give  it  her, 

The  devil  will  shake  her  chaLa,  and  6ight  us  with  it. 
CouB.  I  pray  you,  sir,  my  ring,  or  else  the  chain ; 

I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  cheat  me  so. 
Ai9T.  S.  Avaunt,  thou  witch !    Gome,  Dromio,  let  us  go. 
Dbg.  S.  Fly  pride,  says  the  petoock :  Mistress,  that  you  know. 

lEamtrU  Ant.  S.  and  Dna  S. 
GouB.  Now,  out  of  doubt,  Antipholus  is  mad. 

Else  would  he  never  so  demean  himself : 

A  ring  he  hath  of  mine  worth  forty  ducats. 

And  for  the  same  he  promis*d  me  a  chain ; 

Both  one,  and  other,  he  denies  me  now. 

The  reason  that  I  gather  he  is  mad, 

(Besides  this  present  instance  of  his  rage,) 

Is  a  mad  tale  he  told  to^y  at  dinner. 

Of  his  own  doors  being  shut  against  his  entrance. 

Belike,  his  wife,  acquainted  with  his  fits, 

On  purpose  shut  the  doors  against  his  way. 

My  way  is  now  to  hie  home  to  his  house. 

And  tdl  hifl  wife,  that,  being  lunatio. 

He  nish'd  into  my  house,  and  took  perforce 

My  ring  away:    This  course  I  fittest  choose ; 

For  forty  ducats  is  too  much  to  lose.  lEait, 

SCENE  lY,— The  tame. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  and  an  Officer. 

Amr.  B.  Fear  me  not,  man,  I  will  not  break  away : 
1 11  give  thee,  ere  I  leave  thee,  so  much  money 
To  warrant  thee,  as  I  am  'rested  for. 
My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mood  to-day ; 
And  will  not  lightly  trust  the  messenger : 
That  I  should  be  attached  in  Ephesus  % 
I  tell  you,  't  will  sound  harshly  in  her  ears. — 

Enter  Dboxio  of  Ephesus,  wiik  a  rope'i  end. 

Here  comes  my  man ;  I  think  he  brings  the  money. 
How  now,  sir?  have  you  that  I  sent  you  for? 

*  This  is  ordinarily  printed— 

"  And  will  not  lightly  tmst  the  measenger, 
That  I  should  be  attached  in  Ephesus." 
As  we  print  the  passage,  his  wife  will  not  lightly,  easily,  trust  the  messenger  with  the  money;  for 
it  win  soond  hanhly,  strangely,  in  her  ears  that  her  husband  should  be  attached  in  Ephesus. 
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Deo.  E.  Here  'b  that,  I  warrant  you,  will  pay  them  all  **. 

Akt.  E.  But  where  *8  the  money? 

Dbo.  E.  Why,  sir,  I  gave  the  money  for  the  rope. 

Ant.  E.  Five  hundred  ducats,  villain,  for  a  rope? 

Dbo.  E.  1 11  serve  you,  sir,  five  hundred  at  the  rate. 

Amt.  E.  To  what  end  did  I  hid  thee  hie  thee  home  ? 

Dbo.  E.  To  a  rope*s  end,  sir,  and  to  that  end  am  I  returned. 

Ant.  E.  And  to  that  end,  sir,  I  will  welcome  you.  [Beating  kirn. 

Off.  Good  sir,  he  patient. 

Dbo.  E.  Nay,  *t  is  for  me  to  he  patient ;  I  am  in  adv^*sity. 

Off.  Good  now,  hold  thy  tongue. 

Dbo.  E.  Nay,  rather  persuade  him  to  hold  his  hands. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  whoreson,  senseless  villain ! 

Dbo.  E.  I  would  I  were  senseless,  sir,  that  I  might  not  feel  your  hlows. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  art  sensible  in  nothing  but  blows,  and  so  is  an  ass. 

Dbo.  E.  I  am  an  ass,  indeed ;  you  may  prove  it  by  my  long  ears.  I  have 
served  him  from  the  hour  of  my  nativity  to  this  instant,  and  have  nothing 
at  his  hands  for  my  service,  but  blows :  when  I  am  cold,  he  heats  me  with 
beating ;  when  I  am  warm,  he  cools  me  with  beating ;  I  am  waked  with  it, 
when  I  sleep ;  raised  with  it,  when  I  sit ;  driven  out  of  doors  with  it,  when 
I  go  from  home ;  welcomed  home  with  it,  when  I  return :  nay,  I  bear  it  on 
my  shoulders,  as  a  beggar  wont  her  brat ;  and,  I  think,  when  he  hath  lamed 
me,  I  shall  beg  with  it  from  door  to  door. 

Enter  Adbiana,  Lugiana,  and  the  Courtezan,  with  Pinch,  and  others. 

Ant.  E.  Come,  go  along;  my  wife  is  coming  yonder. 

Dbo.  E.  Mistress,  respice  finem,  respect  your  end;  or  rather  the  prophecy, 

like  the  parrot,  **  Beware  the  rope's  end." 
Ant.  E.  Wilt  thou  still  talk?  [BeaU  him. 

Coxtb.  How  say  you  now?  is  not  your  husband  mad? 
Adb.  His  incivility  confirms  no  less. 

Good  doctor  Pinch,  you  are  a  conjurer; 

Establish  him  in  his  true  sense  again, 

And  I  will  please  you  what  you  will  demand. 
Luo.  Alas,  how  fiery  and  how  sharp  he  looks ! 
Coub.  Mark,  how  he  trembles  in  his  extasy ! 
Pinch.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  me  feel  your  pulse. 
Ant.  E.  There  is  my  hand,  and  let  it  feel  your  ear. 
PiNOH.  I  charge  thee,  Satan,  hous'd  within  this  man. 

To  yield  possession  to  my  holy  prayers, 

And  to  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  straight ; 

I  conjure  thee  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven. 
Ant.  E.  Peace,  doting  wizard,  peace ;  I  am  not  mad. 
Adb.  O,  that  thou  wert  not,  poor  distressed  soul ! 
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AnT.  E.  You  mioion,  you,  are  these  your  customers  ? 
Did  this  companion  with  the  safi&on  &ce 
BoYel  and  feast  it  at  my  house  to-day, 
Whilst  upon  me  the  guilty  doors  were  shut, 
And  I  denied  to  enter  in  my  house  ? 
Adb.  O  husband,  God  doth  know,  you  din*d  at  home. 
Where  would  you  had  remain*d  until  this  time, 
Free  from  these  slanders,  and  this  open  shame ! 
Amt.  £.  Din'd  at  home !     Thou  villain,  what  say'st  thou? 
Dro.  E.  Sir,  sooth  to  say,  you  did  not  dine  at  home. 
Aht.  E.  Were  not  my  doors  lock'd  up,  and  I  shut  out  ? 
Dbo,  E.  Perdy,  your  doors  were  lock'd,  and  you  shut  out 
Aht.  E.  And  did  not  she  herself  revile  me  Uiere  ? 
Dbo.  E.  Sans  fable,  she  herself  reyil^d  you  there. 
Ant.  E.  Did  not  her  kitchen-maid  rail,  taunt,  and  scorn  me  ? 
Dbo.  E.  Certes,  she  did ;  the  kitchen-yestal  scom'd  you. 
Aht.  E.  And  did  I  not  in  rage  depart  from  thence? 
Dbo.  E.  In  verity,  you  did ;— my  bones  bear  witness. 

That  since  have  felt  the  vigour  of  his  rage. 
Adb.  la  't  good  to  sooth  him  in  these  contraries? 
PiKCH.  It  is  no  shame ;  the  fellow  finds  his  vein, 

And,  yielding  to  him,  humours  well  his  frenzy. 
Abt.  E.  Thou  hast  subom'd  the  goldsmith  to  arrest  me. 
Adb.  Alas  I  I  sent  you  money  to  redeem  you. 
By  Dromio  here,  who  came  in  haste  for  it 
Dbo.  E.  Money  by  me?  heart  and  good-will  you  might. 

But,  surely,  master,  not  a  rag  of  money. 
Awr.  E.  Went'st  not  thou  to  her  for  a  purse  of  ducats? 
Adb.  He  came  to  me,  and  I  delivered  it. 
Luc.  And  I  am  witness  with  her,  that  she  did. 
Dbo.  E.  God  and  the  rope-maker,  bear  me  witness. 

That  I  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope ! 
PwoH.  Mistress,  both  man  and  master  is  possessed ; 
I  know  it  by  their  pale  and  deadly  looks : 
They  must  be  bound,  and  laid  in  some  dark  room. 
Abt.  E.  Say,  wherefore  didst  thou  lock  me  forth  to-day  ? 

And  why  doet  thou  deny  the  bag  of  gold? 
Adb.  I  did  not,  gentle  husband,  lock  thee  forth. 
Dbo.  E.  And,  gentle  master,  I  received  no  gold ; 

But  I  confess,  sir,  that  we  were  lock*d  out. 
Adb.  Dissembling  villain,  thou  speak'st  false  in  both. 
Art.  E.  Dissembling  harlot,  thou  art  false  in  all ; 
And  art  confederate  with  a  damned  pack, 
To  make  a  loathsome  abject  scorn  of  me : 
But  with  these  nails  1 11  pluck  out  these  false  eyes, 
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That  would  behold  in  me  this  shamefal  sport 

[Pinch  cmd  hu  Aiaiatants  Und  Axr.  E.  amd  Dbo.  E. 
Adb.  O,  bind  him,  bind  him,  let  him  not  come  near  me. 
PiMGH.  More  company ;  the  fiend  is  strong  within  him. 
Luo.  Ah  me,  poor  man !  how  pale  and  wan  he  \o6kB  \ 
Ant.  E.  What,  will  you  murder  me  ?    Thou  gaoler,  tkon, 

I  am  thy  prisoner:  wilt  thou  suffer  them 

To  make  a  rescue? 
O^.  Masters,  let  him  go : 

He  is  my  prisoner,  and  you  shall  not  have  him. 
PiNOH.  Go,  bind  this  man,  for  he  is  £natic  too. 
Adb.  What  wilt  thou  do,  thou  peeyish  officer? 

Hast  thou  delight  to  see  a  wretched  man 

Do  outrage  and  displeasure  to  himself? 
Off.  He  is  my  prisoner ;  if  I  let  him  go. 

The  debt  he  owes  will  be  required  of  me. 
Adb.  I  will  discharge  thee,  ere  I  go  from  thee : 

Bear  me  forthwith  unto  his  creditor. 

And,  knowing  how  the  debt  grows,  I  will  pay  it. 

Good  master  doctor,  see  him  safe  conyey'd 

Home  to  my  house.     O  most  unhappy  day  I 
Ant.  E.  O  most  unhappy  strumpet ! 
Dbo.  E.  Master,  I  am  here  entered  in  bond  for  you. 
Ant.  E.  Out  on  thee,  villain !  wherefore  dost  thou  mad  me? 
Dbo.  E.  Will  you  be  bound  for  nothing?  be  mad,  good  master;  cry.  the 

devil. — 
Lug.  God  help,  poor  souls,  how  idly  do  they  talk ! 
Adb.  Go  bear  him  hence. — Sister,  go  you  with  me. — * 

[Exeunt  Pinch  af%d  Assistants,  wUk  Ant.  fi.  ofui  Dbo.  E. 

Say  now,  whose  suit  is  he  arrested  at  ? 
Off.  One  Angelo,  a  goldsmith.    Do  you  know  him  ? 
Adb.  I  know  the  man:  What  is  the  sum  he  owes? 
Off.  Two  hundred  ducats. 
Adb.  Say,  how  grows  it  due  ? 

Off.  Due  for  a  chain  your  husband  had  of  him. 
Adb.  He  did  bespeak  a  chain  for  me,  but  had  it  not 
CouB.  When  as  your  husband,  all  in  rage,  to-day, 

Came  to  my  house,  and  took  away  my  ring, 

(The  ring  I  saw  upon  his  finger  now,) 

Straight  after,  did  I  meet  him  with  a  chain. 
Adb.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  did  never  see  it  :-*- 

Come,  gaoler,  bring  me  where  the  goldsmith  b; 

I  long  to  know  the  truth  hereof  at  large. 
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Enter  Aittipholus  of  Syracuse,  with  hu  rapier  drawn^  and  DBOiao  of  Syracuse. 

Luo.  God,  for  thy  loercy !  they  are  loose  again. 

Adb.  And  come  with  mkei  swords ;  let  *s  call  more  help. 

To  httve  them  bound  again. 
Off.  Away,  they  11  kill  us. 

[Eaeunt  0£Scer,  Adeiaka,  and  Luoiana. 
Ant.  S.  I  see,  these  witches  are  a&aid  of  swordt. 
Dbg.  S.  She  that  would  be  your  wife  now  ran  from  700. 
Ant.  S.  Come  to  the  Centaur ;  fetch  our  stuff  from  thence : 

I  long  that  we  were  safe  and  sound  aboard. 
Dbo.  S.  Faith,  stay  here  this  night,  they  will  sorely  do  us  no  harm;  you  saw 

they  speak  us  &ir,  give  us  gold :  methinks  they  are  such  a  gentle  nation, 

that,  but  for  the  mountain  of  mad  flesh  that  daims  marriage  of  me,  I  could 

find  in  my  heart  to  stay  here  still,  and  turn  witch. 
Ant.  S.  I  will  not  sti^  to-night  for  all  the  town ; 

Therefore  away,  to  get  our  stuff*  aboard.  [Exeunt. 

*  ^fti^baggage.    **  The  king*!  itnff "  if  often  mentioned  in  the  orders  issued  for  royal  pro- 
gresses. 


[C<m  of  Ephesus.] 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  l.^The  same. 


Enter  Merchant  and  Angelo. 

Ano.  I  am  Borry,  sir,  that  I  have  hindered  you ; 

But,  I  protest,  he  had  the  chain  of  me, 

Though  most  dishonestly  he  doth  deny  it. 
Meb.  How  is  the  man  esteemed  here  in  the  city  ? 
Ang.  Of  very  reverent  reputation,  sir, 

Of  credit  infinite,  highly  helov'd. 

Second  to  none  that  lives  here  in  the  city ; 

His  word  might  hear  my  wealth  at  any  time. 
Mbr.  Speak  softly ;  yonder,  as  I  think,  he  walks. 

Enter  Antiphglus  and  Drgmig  of  Syracuse. 

Ang.  T  is  so ;  and  that  self  chain  ahout  his  neck. 
Which  he  forswore,  most  monstrously,  to  have. 
Good  sir,  draw  near  to  me,  I  *11  speak  to  him. 
Signior  Antipholus,  I  wonder  much 
That  you  would  put  me  to  this  shame  and  trouhle ; 
And  not  without  some  scandal  to  yourself. 
With  circumstance  and  oaths,  so  to  deny 
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This  cham,  which  now  joa  wear  so  openly : 

Beside  the  charge,  the  shame,  imprisonment, 

You  have  done  wrong  to  this  my  honest  friend ; 

Who,  hut  for  staying  on  our  controversy, 

Had  hoisted  sail,  and  put  to  sea  to-day : 

This  chain  you  had  of  me,  can  you  deny  it  ? 
AwT.  S.  I  think  I  had ;  I  never  did  deny  it. 
Meb.  Yes,  that  you  did,  sir ;  and  forswore  it  too. 
Aht.  S.  Who  heard  me  to  deny  it,  or  forswear  it? 
Meb.  These  ears  of  mine,  thou  knowest,  did  hear  thee : 

Fie  on  thee,  wretch !  't  is  pity,  that  thou  liv'st 

To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort. 
Am*.  S.  Thou  art  a  villain  to  impeach  me  thus : 

I  11  prove  mine  honour  and  mine  honesty 

Against  thee  presently,  if  thou  dar*st  stand. 
Meb.  I  dare,  and  do  defy  thee  for  a  villain.  [They  draw. 

Enter  Adbiana,  Luoiana,  Courtezan,  and  others, 

Adb.  Hold,  hurt  him  not,  for  God's  sake ;  he  is  mad ; 

Some  get  within  him*,  take  his  sword  away : 

Bind  Dromio  too,  and  hear  them  to  my  house. 
Dbg.  S.  Bun  master,  run ;  for  God's  sake  take  a  house  ^ 

This  is  some  priory. — In,  or  we  are  spoiled. 

[Exeunt  Ant.  S.  and  Dro.  S.  to  the  Priory. 

Enter  the  Abhess. 

Abb.  Be  quiet,  people.    Wherefore  throng  you  hither? 
Adb.  To  fetch  my  poor  distracted  husband  hence : 

Let  us  come  in,  that  we  may  bind  him  fast. 

And  bear  him  home  for  his  recovery. 
Aug.  J  knew  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  wits. 
Meb.  I  am  sorry  now  that  I  did  draw  on  him. 
Abb.  How  long  hath  this  possession  held  the  man  ? 
Abb.  This  week  he  hath  been  heavy,  sour,  sad. 

And  fnuch  dififerent  from  the  man  he  was ; 

But,  till  this  afternoon,  his  passion 

Ne'er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage. 
Abb.  Hath  he  not  lost  much  wealth  by  wrack  of  sea? 

Buried  some  dear  friend  ?    Hath  not  else  his  eye 

Stray'd  his  affection  in  unlawful  love  ? 

A  sin,  prevailing  much  in  youthful  n^en, 

Who  give  their  eyes  the  liberty  of  gazing. 

*  Get  tptthin  him — close  with  him. 

^  Take  a  hou$e—iake  to  a  hoase;  take  the  shelter  of  a  hoose.     ^-^  , 
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Which  of  these  sorrows  is  he  suljeot  to? 
Adb.  To  none  of  these,  except  it  be  the  last; 

Namely,  some  love,  that  drew  him  oft  fiom  home. 
Abb.  Yon  should  for  that  have  reprehended  him. 
Adb.  Why,  so  I  did. 

Abb.  Ay,  but  not  rough  enough. 

Adb.  As  roughly  as  my  modesty  would  let  me. 
Abb.  Haply,  in  private. 
Adb.  And  in  assemblies  too. 

Abb.  Ay,  but  not  enough. 
Adb.  It  was  the  copy  of  our  conference : 

In  bed,  he  slept  not  for  my  urging  it ; 

At  board,  he  fed  not  for  my  urging  it; 

Alone,  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme ; 

In  company,  I  often  glanced  it; 

Still  did  I  tell  him  it  was  vile  and  bad. 
Abb.  And  therefore  came  it  that  the  man  was  mad : 

The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman 

Poison  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog*8  tooth. 

It  seems  his  sleeps  were  hindered  by  thy  raillpg : 

And  thereof  comes  it  that  his  head  is  light 

Thou  say'st  his  meat  was  sauc'd  with  thy  uphraidings : 

Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions, 

Thereof  the  raging  fire  of  fever  bred; 

And  what  *8  a  fever  but  a  fit  of  madness  ? 

Thou  say'st  his  sports  were  hindered  by  thy  brawls : 

Sweet  recreation  barr*d,  what  doth  ensue 

But  moody  and  dull  melancholy. 

Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  despairs 

And,  at  her  heels,  a  huge  infectioas  troop 

Of  pale  distemperatures,  and  foes  to  life? 

In  food,  in  sport,  and  life-preserving  rest 

To  be  disturb'd,  would  mad  or  man,  or  beast : 

The  consequence  is  then,  thy  jealous  fits 

Have  scared  thy  husband  from  the  ose  of  wits. 
Luo.  She  never  reprehended  him  tat  mildly, 

When  he  demeaned  himself  rough,  rude,  and  wfldiy. 

Why  bear  you  these  rebukes,  and  answer  not? 
Adb.  She  did  betray  me  to  my  own  reproof. — 

*  CapeU  took  an  amnsing  method  of  correoUng  tbe  rappoaod  coufaam  imUmwetivi  meUa- 
choly,  reading  thus: — 

"  But  moody  and  doll  melancholy,  hms- 
Woman  to  grin  and  oomfertleBs  despairJ* 
This  is  as  good  as 

'*  I  studied  mtheU- 
Nioerdty  of  Gottingen.'* 
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Good  peoplo,  enter,  and  lay  hold  on  him. 
Abb.  No,  not  a  creature  enters  in  mj  house. 
Adr.  Then,  let  your  servants  bring  my  husband  forth. 
Abb.  Neither ;  he  took  this  place  for  sanctuary, 

And  it  shall  privilege  him  from  your  hands, 

Till  I  have  brought  him  to  his  wits  again, 

Or  lose  my  labour  in  assaying  it. 
Abb.  I  will  attend  my  husband,  be  his  nurse. 

Diet  his  sickness,  for  it  is  my  office. 

And  will  have  no  attorney  but  myself; 

And  therefore  let  me  have  him  home  with  me. 
Abb.  Be  patient :  for  I  will  not  let  him  stir. 

Till  I  have  used  the  approved  means  I  have. 

With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  prayers, 

To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again ; 

It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath, 

A  charitable  duly  of  my  order ; 

Therefore  depart,  and  leave  him  here  with  me. 
Adb.  I  will  not  hence,  and  leave  my  husband  here ; 

And  ill  it  doth  beseem  your  holiness, 

To  separate  the  husband  and  the  wife. 
Abb.  Be  quiet,  and  depart,  thou  shalt  not  have  him.  [EwU  Abbess. 

Luc.  Complain  unto  the  duke  of  this  indignity. 
Adb.  Come,  go ;  I  will  fell  prostrate  at  his  feet. 

And  never  rise  until  my  tears  and  prayers 

Have  won  his  grace  to  come  in  person  hither. 

And  take  perforce  my  husband  from  the  abbess. 
Meb.  By  this,  I  think,  the  dial  points  at  five : 

Anon,  I  *m  sure  the  duke  himself  in  person 

Comes  this  way  to  the  melancholy  vale, — 

The  place  of  depth*  and  sorry  execution, 

Behind  the  ditches  of  the  abbey  liere. 
Ako.  Upon  what  cause  ? 
Meb.  To  see  a  reverend  Syracusan  merchant, 

Who  put  unluckily  into  this  bay. 

Against  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  town. 

Beheaded  publicly  for  his  offence. 
Akg.  See,  where  they  come ;  we  will  behold  his  death. 
Luc.  Kneel  to  the  duke  before  he  pass  the  abbey. 

*  The  place  of  d^th  is  the  reading  of  the  original.  The  modem  reading  is  "  the  place  of 
deatkJ*  Mr.  Hunter  (*  Diequisition  on  the  Tempest,'  p.  121)  condemns  the  alteration  as  '*  injn- 
dlciooB  and  unjustifiable;"  belleying  that  tfa»  original  words  iodioate  the  name  of  a  partkwkr 
spot  in  the  city—The  Place  of  Depth.  But,  without  accepting  the  words  with  a  local  meaning, 
they  ^pear  to  us  to  have  a  general  signification,  which  may  dispense  with  the  change  to  death, 
**  The  place  of  depth"  is  the  4eep  abysm,  suited  (bt  "  sony  execution." 
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Enter  Dueb»  attended;  ^geon,  hare-headed;  wUh  the  Headsman  and  other 

Ofi&cers. 

Duke.  Yet  once  again  proclaim  it  publicly, 

If  any  friend  will  pay  the  sum  for  him, 

He  shall  not  die,  so  much  we  tender  him. 
Adb.  Justice,  most  sacred  duke,  against  the  abbess ! 
DuEE.  She  is  a  virtuous  and  a  reverend  lady ; 

It  cannot  be  that  she  hath  done  thee  wrong. 
Adb.  May  it  please  your  grace,  Antipholus,  my  husband, — 

Whom  I  made  lord  of  me>nd  all  1  had. 

At  your  important  letters, — this  ill  day 

A  most  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  him ; 

That  desperately  he  hurried  through  the  street, 

(With  him  his  bondman,  all  as  mad  as  he,) 

Doing  displeasure  to  the  citizens 

By  rushing  in  their  houses,  bearing  thence 

Kings,  jewels,  anything  his  rage  did  like. 

Once  did  I  get  him  bound,  and  sent  him  home ; 

Whilst  to  take  order  for  the  wrongs  I  went. 

That  here  and  there  his  fury  had  committed. 

Anon,  I  wot  not  by  what  strong  escape  % 

He  broke  from  those  that  had  the  guard  of  him; 

And,  with  his  mad  attendant  and  himself. 

Each  one  with  ireful  passion,  with  drawn  swords. 

Met  us  again,  and,  madly  bent  on  us, 

Ghas'd  us  away;  till,  raising  of  more  aid. 

We  came  again  to  bind  them :  then  they  fled 

Into  this  abbey,  whither  we  pursued  them ; 

And  here  the  abbess  shuts  the  gates  on  us, 

And  will  not  suffer  us  to  fetch  him  out. 

Nor  send  him  forth,  that  we  may  bear  him  hence. 

Therefore,  most  gracious  duke,  with  thy  command. 

Let  him  be  brought  forth,  and  borne  hence  for  help. 
Duke.  Long  since,  thy  husband  served  me  in  my  wars ; 

And  I  to  thee  engaged  a  prince's  word. 

When  thou  didst  make  him  master  of  thy  bed. 

To  do  him  all  the  grace  and  good  I  could. 

Go,  some  of  you,  knock  at  the  abbey-gate. 

And  bid  the  lady  abbess  come  to  me ; 

I  will  determine  this,  before  I  stir. 

Enter  a  Servant 
Sebv.  O  mistress,  mistress,  shift  and  save  yourself  t 
My  master  and  his  man  are  both  broke  loose, 

*  Strang  6«c(ipe— escape  effected  by  strength. 
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Beaten  the  maids  arrows  and  bound  the  doctor, 

Whose  beard  they  have  sing'd  off  with  brands  of  fire ; 

And  oyer  as  it  bkz'd,  they  threw  on  him 

Great  pails  of  paddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair: 

My  master  preaches  patience  to  him»  and  the  while 

His  man  with  sdssars  nicks  him  like  a  fool^ ; 

And,  sore,  unless  you  send  some  present  help, 

Between  them  they  will  kill  the  copjurer. 
Adb.  Peace,  fool !  thy  master  and  his  man  are  here ; 

And  that  is  £Edse  thou  dost  report  to  us. 
Seby.  Mistress,  upon  my  life,  I  tell  you  true ; 

I  have  not  breath'd  almost  since  I  did  see  it. 

He  cries  for  you,  and  vows,  if  he  can  take  you, 

To  scorch  your  &ce,  and  to  disfigure  you :  [Cry  wkhin. 

Hark,  hark,  I  hear  him,  mistress ;  fly,  be  gone. 
DiTKE.  Come,  stand  by  me,  fear  nothing :  Guard  with  halberds. 
Adb.  Ah  me,  it  is  my  husband  1  Witness  you 

That  he  is  borne  about  invisible : 

Even  now  we  hous*d  him  in  the  abbey  here ; 

And  now  he  *8  there,  past  thought  of  human  reason. 

Enter  Antifholus  and  Dbomio  of  Ephesns. 

Ant.  £.  Justice,  most  gracious  duke,  oh,  grant  me  justice ! 

Even  for  the  service  that  long  since  I  did  thee. 

When  I  bestrid  thee  in  the  wars^',  and  took 

Deep  scars  to  save  thy  life ;  even  for  the  blood 

That  then  I  lost  for  diee,  now  grant  me  justice ! 
JEq^,  Unless  the  fear  of  death  doth  make  me  dote, 

I  see  my  son  Antipholus  and  Dromio. 
Amt.  E.  Justice,  sweet  prince,  against  that  woman  there. 

She  whom  thou  gav*st  to  me  to  be  my  wife; 

That  hath  abused  and  dishonoured  me. 

Even  in  the  strength  and  height  of  injury  1 

Beyond  imagination  is  the  wrong 

That  she  this  day  hath  shameless  thrown  on  me. 
DrKE.  Discover  how,  and  thou  shalt  find  me  just. 
AnT.  E.  This  day,  great  duke,  she  shut  the  doors  upon  me, 

While  she  with  harlots^  feasted  in  my  house. 

•  A-rotp—om  fit>ip— one  after  the  other. 

h  It  was  the  onsUnn  to  shave,  or  crop,  the  heads  of  idiots.    '^  Crop,  the  conjurer,*'  was  prohaUy 
a  nickname  for  the  unhappy  naturoL 

•  Thus,  in  *  Henry  IV.,  Part  1/ :— "  Hal,  if  thon  see  me  down  in  the  hattle,  and  hettride  me." 

•  A  ha^  was,  originaUy,  a  hireling,    Thns  in  Chaucer's  *  Sompnoure's  Tale:' 

"  A  sturdy  Tuxrlot  went  hem  ay  behind, 
That  was  hir  hostes  man." 
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Duke.  A  grievoos  fiiult:  Say,  woman,  didst  thou  so? 
Adb.  No,  my  good  lord ; — ^myself,  he,  and  my  sister. 

To-day  cUd  dine  together :  So  befal  my  soul 

As  this  is  false  he  burthens  me  withal ! 
Luc.  Ne  er  may  I  look  on  day,  nor  sleep  on  nigkt. 

But  she  tells  to  your  highness  simple  truth  I 
Ang.  O  perjured  woman  I  they  are  both  forsworn. 

In  this  the  madman  jastly  chargeth  them. 
Ant.  E.  My  liege,  I  am  advised  what  I  say ;    • 

Neither  disturbed  with  the  effect  of  wine. 

Nor  heady-rash,  provok'd  with  raging  ire, 

Albeit  my  wrongs  might  make  one  wiser  mad. 

This  woman  locked  me  out  this  day  from  dinner: 

That  goldsmith  there,  were  he  not  padi'd  with  her. 

Could  witness  it,  for  he  was  with  me  then; 

Who  parted  with  me  to  go  fetch  a  chain. 

Promising  to  bring  it  to  the  Porpentine, 

Where  Balthazar  and  I  did  dine  together. 

Our  dinner  done,  and  he  not  coming  thither, 

I  went  to  seek  him :  In  the  street  I  met  him ; 

And,  in  his  company,  that  gentleman. 

There  did  this  peijur'd  goldsmith  swear  me  down. 

That  I  this  day  of  him  receiy'd  the  chain. 

Which,  God  he  knows,  I  saw  not :  for  the  which. 

He  did  arrest  me  with  an  officer. 

I  did  obey ;  and  sent  my  peasant  home 

For  certain  ducats :  He  with  none  returned. 

Then  fairly  I  bespoke  the  officer. 

To  go  in  person  with  me  to  my  house. 

By  th*  way  we  met  my  wife,  her  sister,  and  a  rabble  more 

Of  vile  confederates ;  along  with  them 

They  brought  one  Pinch,  a  hungry  lean-faced  villain, 

A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 

A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller ; 

A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking  wretch, 

A  living  dead  man :  this  pernicious  slave. 

Forsooth,  took  on  him  as  a  conjurer, 

And  gazing  in  mine  eyes,  feeling  my  pulse, 

And  with  no  face,  as 't  were,  outfacing  me, 

Cries  out,  I  was  possessed :  then  altogether 

They  fell  upon  me,  bound  me,  bore  me  thence ; 

And  in  a  dark  and  dankish  vault  at  home 

There  left  me  and  my  man  both  bound  together; 

Till  gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  in  sunder, 

1  gained  my  freedom,  and  immediately 
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Han  hither  to  your  grace ;  whom  I  beseech 

To  give  me  ample  satisfactioii 

For  these  deep  shames,  and  great  indignities. 
Anq.  My  lord,  in  truth,  thus  far  I  witness  with  him, 

That  he  din'd  not  at  home,  but  was  locked  out. 
Duke.  But  had  he  such  a  chain  of  thee,  or  no  ? 
Aho.  He  had,  my  lord ;  and  when  he  ran  in  here, 

These  people  saw  the  chain  about  his  neck. 
MsB.  Besides,  I  will  be  sworn,  these  ears  of  mine 

Heard  you  confess  you  had  the  chain  of  him, 

After  you  first  forswore  it  on  the  mart. 

And,  thereupon,  I  drew  my  sword  on  you ; 

And  then  you  fled  into  this  abbey  here. 

From  whence,  I  think,  you  are  come  by  miracle. 
Ant.  £.  I  never  came  witMn  these  abbey  walls. 

Nor  erer  didst  thou  draw  thy  sword  on  me ; 

I  never  saw  the  chain :  so  help  me  heaven 

As  this  is  false  you  burthen  roe  withal  *. 
Duke.  Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  this ! 

I  think  you  all  have  drunk  of  Girce^s  cup. 

If  here  you  hous*d  him,  here  he  would  have  been : 

If  he  were  mad,  he  would  not  plead  so  coldly : 

Tou  say  he  din'd  at  home ;  the  goldsmith  here 

Denies  that  saying : — Sirrah,  what  say  you  ? 
Dbo.  E.  Sir,  he  din*d  with  her  there,  at  the  Porpentine. 
CouB.  He  did ;  and  from  my  finger  snatch*d  that  ring. 
Am.  E.  T  is  true,  my  liege,  this  ring  I  had  of  her. 
Duke.  Saw'st  thou  hkn  enter  at  the  abbey  here? 
CouB.  As  sure,  my  liege,  as  I  do  see  your  grace. 
Duke.  Why,  this  is  strange : — Go  call  the  abbess  hither ; 

I  think  you  are  all  mated,  or  stark  mad.  [Exit  an  Attendant. 

Ma^.  Most  mighty  duke,  vouchsafe  me  speak  a  word ; 

Haply,  I  see  a  friend  will  save  my  life, 

And  pay  the  sum  that  may  deliver  me. 
Duke.  Speak  freely,  Syracusan,  what  thou  wilt. 
^E.  Is  not  your  name,  sir,  call'd  Antipholus  ? 

And  is  not  that  your  bondman  Dromio  ? 
Dbo.  E.  Within  thb  hour  I  was  his  bondman,  sir, 

But  he,  I  thank  him,  gnaw*d  in  two  my  cords  : 

*  In  a  previous  part  of  the  scene  Adriana  says, 

'*  So  befal  my  soul 
As  this  is  false  he  burthens  me  withal.'* 
It  is  nsoal  here  to  print,  and  we  fell  into  the  error, 

"  I  never  saw  the  chain,  so  help  me  heaven  I 
And  this  is  false,**  &c.  ^  j 
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Now  am  I  Dromio,  and  his  man,  unbound. 
^GE.  I  am  sure  you  both  of  jou  remember  me. 
Dbo.  E.  Ourselves  we  do  remember,  sir,  by  you; 

For  lately  we  were  bound,  as  you  are  now. 

You  are  not  Pinch's  patient,  are  you,  sir  ? 
Mqk.  Why  look  you  strange  on  me  ?  you  know  me  well. 
Ant.  E.  I  never  saw  you  in  my  life,  till  now. 
^GE.  Oh !  grief  hath  chang'd  me,  sinoe  you  saw  me  last ; 

And  careful  hours,  with  Timers  deformed  hand» 

Hare  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face : 

But  tell  me  yet,  dost  thou  not  know  my  voice  ? 
Ant.  E.  Neither. 

Mqe.  Dromio,  nor  thou  ? 

Dbo.  E.  No,  trust  me,  sir»  nor  I. 
^GE.  I  am  sure  thou  dost. 

Dbo.  E.  Ay,  sir  ?  but  I  am  sure  I  do  not ;  and  whatsoever  a  man  denies  you 

are  bound  to  believe  him. 
JEqk.  Not  know  my  voice !  O,  time's  extremity  I 

Hast  thou  so  crack'd  and  splitted  my  poor  tongue. 

In  seven  short  years,  that  here  my  only  son 

Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untuned  cares  ? 

Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid 

In  sap-consuming  winter^s  drizzled  snow » 

And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up. 

Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory. 

My  wasting  lamps  some  fading  glimmer  left» 

My  dull  deaf  ears  a  little  use  to  hear  : 

All  these  old  witnesses  (I  cannot  err) 

Tell  me,  thou  art  my  son  Antipholus. 
Ant.  E.  I  never  saw  my  father  in  my  life. 
Mqe.  But  seven  years  since,  in  Syracusa,  boy. 

Thou  know'st  we  parted :  but,  perhaps,  my  sod. 

Thou  sham'st  to  acknowledge  me  in  misery. 
Ant.  E.  The  duke,  and  all  that  know  me  in  the  citj^. 

Can  witness  with  me  that  it  is  not  so ; 

I  ne'er  saw  Syracusa  in  my  life. 
Duke.  I  tell  thee,  Syracusan,  twenty  years 

Have  I  been  patron  to  Antipholus, 

During  which  time  he  ne'er  saw  Syracusa: 

I  see,  thy  age  and  dangers  make  thee  dote. 

Enter  the  Abbess,  vdth  Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  and  Dbomio  of  Syracuse. 

Abb.  Most  mighty  duke,  behold  a  man  much  wrong'd.       [AU  gather  to  see  him, 
Adb.  I  see  two  husbands,  or  mine  eyes  deceive  me. 
Duke.  One  of  these  men  is  genius  to  the  other; 
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And  so  of  these :  Which  is  the  natural  man, 

And  which  the  spirit?  Who  deciphers  them? 
Dbg.  S.  I,  sir,  am  Dromio ;  command  him  away. 
Dbo.  E.  I,  sir,  am  Dromio ;  praj,  let  me  staj. 
Ant.  S.  .^eon,  art  thou  not?  or  else  his  ghost? 
Dbo.  S.  0,  mj  old  master,  who  hath  bound  him  here  ? 
Abb.  Whoever  bound  him,  I  will  loose  his  bonds, 

And  gain  a  husband  bj  his  liberty : 

Speak,  old  ^geon,  if  thou  be*st  the  man 

That  hadst  a  wife  once  called  Mm\\\f^^ 

That  bore  thee  at  a  burthen  two  fair  sons: 

0,  if  thou  be*8t  the  same  ^geon,  speak, 
And  speak  unto  the  same  .Emilia! 

^OE.  If  I  dream  not,  thou  art  Emilia : 

If  thou  art  she,  tell  me,  where  is  that  son 

That  floated  with  thee  on  the  fieital  raft  ? 
Abb.  Bj  men  of  Epidamnum,  he,  and  I, 

And  the  twin  Dromio,  all  were  taken  up : 

But,  by  and  by,  rude  fishermen  of  Oorinth 

By  force  took  Dromio  and  my  son  from  them. 

And  me  they  left  with  those  of  Epidamnum : 

What  then  became  of  them  I  cannot  tell ; 

1,  to  this  fortune  that  you  see  me  in. 
DuEB.  Why,  here  begins  his  morning  story  right. 

These  two  Antipholus',  these  two  so  like. 

And  these  two  Dromios,  one  in  semblance, — 

Besides  her  urging  of  her  wrack  at  sea, — 

These  are  the  parents  to  these  children, 

Which  accidentally  are  met  together*. 

Antipholus,  thou  cam*st  from  Corinth  first  ? 
Akt.  S.  No,  sir,  not  I ;  I  came  from  Syracuse. 
DuKB.  Stay,  stand  apart ;  I  know  not  which  is  which. 
Ant.  E.  I  came  from  Corinth,  my  most  gracious  lord. 
Dbo.  E.  And  I  with  him. 
Ant.  E.  Brought  to  this  town  by  that  famous  warrior 

Duke  Menaphon,  your  most  renowned  uncle. 
Ajdb.  Which  of  you  two  did  dine  with  me  to-day  ? 
Ant.  S.  I,  gentle  mistress. 

Adb.  And  are  not  you  my  husband  ? 

Ant.  E.  No,  I  say  nay  to  that 
Ant.  S.  And  so  do  I,  yet  did  she  call  me  so ; 

And  this  fair  gentlewoman,  her  sister  here, 
•  In  the  original  these  six  lines  of  the  Duke's  speech  follow  the  line  spoken  by  the  Abbess— 
"  And  speak  unto  the  same  Emilia." 
The  transposition,  which  was  made  by  Malone,  is  necessary  to  the  sense.  ^-^  j 
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Did  call  me  brother : — ^What  I  told  yoa  then, 

I  hope  I  shall  have  leisure  to  make  good ; 

If  this  be  not  a  dream  I  see  and  hear. 
Ang.  That  is  the  chain,  sir,  which  you  had  of  me. 
Ant.  S.  I  think  it  be,  sir;  I  deny  it  not 
Ant.  E.  And  you,  sir,  for  this  chain  arrested  me. 
Ang.  I  think  I  did,  sir;  I  deny  it  not. 
Adb.  I  sent  you  money,  sir,  to  be  your  bail, 

By  Dromio ;  but  I  think  he  brought  it  not. 
Dbo.  E.  No,  none  by  me. 
Ant.  S.  This  purse  of  ducats  I  receiv'd  from  you. 

And  Dromio  my  man  did  bring  them  me : 

I  see,  we  still  did  meet  each  other's  man, 

And  I  waj9  ta'en  for  him,  and  he  for  me. 

And  thereupon  these  Errors  are  arose. 
Ant.  E.  These  ducats  pawn  I  for  my  fether  here. 
Duke.  It  shall  not  need ;  thy  father  hath  his  life. 
CouB.  Sir,  I  must  have  that  diamond  from  you. 
Ant.  E.  There,  take  it ;  and  much  thanks  for  my  good  cheer. 
Abb.  Renowned  duke,  vouchsafe  to  take  the  pains 

To  go  with  us  into  the  abbey  here, 

And  hear  at  large  discoursed  all  our  fortunes : 

And  all  that  are  assembled  in  this  place. 

That  by  this  sympathized  one  day*s  error 

Have  suffered  wrong,  go,  keep  us  company, 

And  we  shall  make  full  satisfaction. 

Twenty-five  years  have  I  but  gone  in  travail 

Of  you,  my  sons ;  nor,  till  this  present  hour. 

My  heavy  burdens  are  delivered  <^ : 

The  duke,  my  husband,  and  my  children  both. 

And  you  the  calendars  of  their  nativity. 

Go  to  a  gossip's  feast,  and  go  with  me ; 

After  so  long  grief,  such  nativity ! 
Duke.  With  all  my  heart,  1 11  gossip  at  this  feast. 

[Eaeunt  Duke,  Abbess,  ^geon.  Courtezan,  Merchant, 
Angelo,  and  Attendants. 
Dbo.  S.  Master,  shall  I  fetch  your  stuff  from  shipboard  ? 

*  The  paBsage  in  the  original  Btands  thus: — 

"  Thirty-three  years  have  I  but  gone  in  travail 
Of  you,  my  sons,  and  till  this  present  hoar 
My  heavy  bnrthen  {»re  delivered." 
Theobald  altered  the  number  to  twerUy-Jive.    In  the  first  scene,  ^geon  says,  that  at  eighteem  years 
his  youngest  boy  became  inquisitive  after  his  brother:  and  when  he  supposes  that  he  recognises 
this  son,  in  the  last  scene,  he  says,  **  but  seven  years  since"  we  painted.    Mr.  Dyce  recommends  and 
to  be  retained  instead  of  noTj  and  instead  of  ore  to  substitute  ne  V.    Either  reading  gives  the  i 
which  has  been  obscured  by  a  typographical  mistake  of  one  or  the  other  word. 
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Ant.  E.  Dromio,  what  stuff  of  miDO  hast  thou  embark'd  ? 
Dro.  S.  Your  goods,  that  lay  at  host,  sir,  in  the  Centaur. 
Ant.  S.  He  speaks  to  me ;  I  am  your  master,  Dromio : 

Come,  go  with  us ;  we  11  look  to  that  anon  : 

Embrace  thy  brother  there,  rejoice  with  him. 

[Exeunt  Ant.  S.  and  E.,  Adb.  and  Luc. 
Dbo.  S.  There  is  a  fat  friend  at  your  master's  house. 

That  kitchen*d  me  for  you  to-day  at  dinner ; 

She  now  shall  be  my  sister,  not  my  wife. 
Dbo.  E.  Methinks,  you  are  my  glass,  and  not  my  brother : 

I  see,  by  you,  I  am  a  sweet-feused  youth. 

Will  you  walk  in  to  see  their  gossiping? 
Dbo.  S.  Not  I,  sir ;  you  are  my  elder. 
Dbo.  E.  That 's  a  question :  how  shall  we  try  it? 
Dbo.  S.  We  will  draw  cuts  for  the  senior :  till  then,  lead  thou  first. 
Dbo.  E.  Nay,  then  thus : 

We  came  into  the  world  like  brother  and  brother : 

And  now  let  *s  go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  before  another.  [Eaeunt' 
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"  It  halh  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed. 
Both  by  the  Syracueans  and  owreelves, 
To  admit  no  traffic  in  our  adverse  towns : 
Nay,  fkore,  If  any,  bom  at  Ephesus, 
Be  seen  aJt  amy  Syracusan  marts  and  fairs. 
Again,  If  any  Syracusan  bom. 
Come  to  the  bay  qf  Ephesus,  he  dies, 
His  goods  cor^iscate  to  the  dvk^s  dispose; 
Unless  a  thousand  marks  be  levied. 
To  quit  thepenaUy,  and  to  ransom  him.** 

Thb  ofienoe  which  .£geon  had  committed, 
and  the  penalty  which  he  had  incurred,  are 
pointed  out  with  a  minuteness,  by  which  the 
poet  doubtless  intended  to  conyey  his  sense  of 
the  gross  injustice  of  such  enactments.  In 
'  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew/  written  most  pro- 
bably about  the  same  period  as  '  The  Comedy 
of  Errors,'  the  jealousies  of  commercial  states, 
exhibiting  themselves  in  violent  decrees  and 
impracticable  regulations,  are  also  depicted  by 
the  same  powerftil  hand : — 

"  Tra,  What  countryman,  I  pray  ? 

Ped.  Of  Mantua. 

IVti.  Of  Mantua,  •ir?~marry,  God  forbid! 
And  come  to  Padua,  careleit  of  your  life  ? 

Ped.  My  life,  sir?  how,  I  pray  ?  for  that  goe»  hard. 

Tra.  'T  b  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
To  oome  to  Padua ;  know  you  not  the  cause  ? 
Your  ships  are  staid  at  Venice ;  and  the  duke 
For  private  quarrel  'twixt  your  duke  and  him. 
Hath  publish'd  and  prodaim'd  it  openly." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  just  principles  of  foreign  commerce 
were  asserted  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  in 
the  preamble  to  a  statute  (1  Eliz.  c  18) :  "Other 
foreign  princes,  finding  themselves  aggrieved 
with  the  said  several  acts'* — (statutes  prohibit- 
ing the  export  or  import  of  merchandise  by 
English  subjects  in  any  but  English  ships)— 
« as  thinking  that  the  same  were  made  to  the 
hurt  and  prejudice  of  their  country  and  navy, 


ACT  I. 

have  made  like  penal  laws  against  such  u 
should  ship  out  of  their  countries  in  any  other 
vessels  than  of  their  several  countries  and 
dominions;  by  reason  whereof  there  haih  not 
only  grown  great  displeaflure  between  the  foreign 
princes  and  the  kings  of  this  realm,  but  alao 
the  merchants  have  been  sore  grieved  and  en- 
damaged." The  inevitable  consequences  of  com- 
mercial jealousies  between  rival  states— the  re- 
taliations that  invaiiaUy  attend  these  "nanow 
and  malignant  politics,*'  as  Hume  forcibly  ex- 
presses it— are  here  clearly  set  forth.     But  in 
five  or  six  years  afterwards  we  had  acts  "for 
setting   her  Majesty's  people  on  work,"  for- 
bidding the  importation  of  foreign  wares  ready 
wrought^  ''to  the  intent  that  her  Hi^^ess's 
subjects  might  be  employed  in  making  thereof" 
These  laws  were  directed  against  the  productions 
of  the  Netherlands;   and  they  were   imme- 
diately followed  by  counter-proclamations,  fo^ 
bidding  the   canying   into  England  of  any 
matter  or  thing  out  of  which  the  same  waxes 
might  be  made ;  and  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion in  the  Low  Countries  of  all  English  manu- 
foctures,  under  pain  of  confiscation.     Under 
these  laws,  the  English  merchanta  were  driven 
from  town  to  town — from  Antwerp  to  Embden, 
from  Embden  to  Hambuigh ;  their  ships  seized, 
their  goods  confiscated.    Betaliation  of  ooone 
followed,  with  all  the  complicated  ii^juriee  of 
violence  begetting  violence.     The  instinctive 
wisdom  of  our  poet  must  have  seen  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  such  proceedings;  and  we 
believe  that  these  passages  are  intended   to 
mark  his  sense  of  them.    The  same  brute  force, 
which  would  confiscate  the  goods  and  bum  the 
ships  of  the  merchant,  would  put  the  merchant 
himself  to  death,  under  another  state  of  society. 
He  has  stigmatised  the  principle  of  conunerdal 
jealousy  by  carrying  out  its  consequences  under 
an  unconstrained  despotism. 


ACT  II. 


'  SoBHB  IL — "  7%ou  art  an  elm,  my  husband, 
I,  a  vine." 

Whin  Milton  uses  this   classical   image,    in 
'  Paradise  Lo8t»*— 


'*  They  led  the  vine 
To  wed  the  ehnt  she,  spou«'d,  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms,"— 

the  annotators  of  our  great  epic  poet  naturally 
give  us  the  parallel  passages  in  Catullus,  in 
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Grid,  in  YiigO,  in  Horaoe.  Shakspere  nnqnea- 
tiooftblj  had  the  image  from  the  same  sources. 
Farmer  does  not  notice  this  passage ;  bat  had 
he  done  so  he  would,  of  course,  hare  shofrn 
that  there  were  translations  of  '  The  Georgics  * 
and  *  The  Metamorphoses'  when  this  play  was 
written.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  line  of 
Shakspere  is  neither  a  translation  nor  an 
hnitation  of  any  of  the  well-known  classical 
passages;  but  a  transfusion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  poets  by  one  who  was  fiuniliar  with 
them. 

»  ScBNB  n.— "  This  U  the/airy  land." 
In  the  fint  Act  we  have  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  unlawful  arts  of  Ephesus : — 
"Tbej  say  this  town  if  ftiU  of  ooienage; 
At,  nimble  jugglers  that  deoeiTe  the  eye« 
Dark-working  soroereia  that  diange  the  mind, 
SooI-klDing  witches  that  deform  the  body. 
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Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 
And  many  such  like  liberties  of  sin." 


It  was  observed  by  Capell,  that  "the  character 
given  of  Ephesus  in  this  place  is  the  rery  same 
that  it  had  with  the  ancients,  which  may  pass 
for  some  note  of  the  poet's  learning."  It  was 
scarcely  necessary,  however,  for  Shakspere  to 
search  for  this  ancient  character  of  Ephesus  in 
more  recondite  sources  than  the  most  interest- 
ing narrative  of  St  Paul's  visit  to  the  city, 
given  in  the  19th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  In  the  18th  verse  we  find  mention  of 
"certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcisU;"  and 
in  the  19th  verse  we  are  told  that  "many  of 
them  also  which  used  curious  arts  brought 
their  books  together,  and  burned  them  before 
all  men."  The  ancient  proverbial  term,  Ephe- 
nan  Letters,  was  used  to  express  every  kind  of 
charm  or  spell 


ACT  III. 


*  Scm  11.—"/  could  find  out  countries  in  her:* 
Hhakspebb  most  probably  had  the  idea  from 
BabeUds,  in  the  passage  where  Friar  John  maps 
out  the  head  and  chin  of  Panuige  (L.  8.  c  28). 
"Ta  barbe  par  les  distinctions  du  gris,  du  blanc, 
da  tannis,  et  du  noir,  me  semble  une  mappe- 
monde.  Begarde  icL  ToUa  Asie.  Id  sont 
Tigris^  et  Euphrates.  Toila  Africque.  Ici  est 
la  montaigne  de  la  Lune.  Yeois-tu  les  palus 
du  Kil  1  De^a  est  Europe.  Yeois-tu  Theleme  1 
Ce  tonppet  id  tout  blanc,  sont  les  monts 
Hyperbor^es." 

•  SoKBrB  IL— "  WTiere  Scotland  f" 
In  the  'Merchant  of  Yenice,'  where  Portia 
describes  her  suitors  to  Neriasa,  we  have  an 
alluaion, — sarcastic  although  playful, — to  the 
aadent  contests  of  Scotland  with  England,  and 
of  the  support  which  France  generally  rendered 
to  the  weaker  side  : 

"Ner,  What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord,  his  nelgh- 
homi 

Par,  That  he  hath  a  neighlxmrly  charity  in  him,  for 
he  bumiwed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englishman,  and 
swoce  he  would  i»ay  him  again,  when  he  was  able;  I 
think  the  Ftenchman  became  his  surety,  and  sealed  under 


The  word  Scottish  is  found  in  the  original 
quarto  of  this  play,  but  in  the  folio  of  1628  it 
is  changed  to  other.  Malone  considers  thaty  the 
'Merchant  of  Yenice'  being  performed  in  the 
time  of  James,  the  i^usion  to  Scotland  was 
suppressed  by  the  Master  of  the  Bevels;  but 


VOL.  I. 


that  the  more  ofiensive  allusion  to  the  "  barren- 
ness" of  Scotland,  in  the  passage  before  us, 
being  retained  in  the  original  folio  edition,  is  a 
proof  that  the  'Comedy  of  Errors'  was  not 
revived  after  the  accession  of  the  Scottish 
monarch  to  the  English  tlirone. 

•  ScBNB  11.--**  Making  war  against  her  heir.** 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
this  passage  is  an  allusion  to  the  war  of  the 
League.  In  the  first  folio  we  have  the  spelling 
heircy  although  in  the  second  folio  it  was 
changed  to  haire.  Upon  the  assassination  of 
Henry  III.,  in  August,  1589,  the  great  contest 
commenced  between  his  Actr,  Henry  of  Navarre, 
and  the  Leaguers,  who  opj[>08ed  his  succession. 
In  1591  Elizabeth  sent  an  armed  force  to  the 
assistance  of  Henry.  If  the  supposition  that 
this  allusion  was  meant  by  Shakspere  be  correct, 
the  date  of  the  play  is  pretty  exactly  deter- 
mined ;  for  the  war  of  the  League  was  in  effect 
conduded  by  Henry's  renunciation  of  the  Pro- 
testant fidth  in  1598. 

'  Scene  II.—"  Where  America,  the  Indies  r 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  boldest  anachron- 
isms in  Shakspere ;  for,  although  the  period  of 
the  action  of  the  'Comedy  of  Errors*  may 
include  a  range  of  four  or  five  centuries,  it  must 
certainly  be  placed  before  the  occupation  of 
Ephesus  by  the  Mohammedans,  and  therefore 
some  centuries  before  the  discovery  of  America 
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■  Scene  II. — "  Far  from  her  ned  the  lapwing 
cries,  awayP 

This  image  was  a  fitvourite  one  with  the  Eliza- 
bethan writers.  In  Lily's  'Campofipe,'  1584, 
we  have,  "You  resemble  the  lapwing,  who 
crieth  most  where  her  nest  is  not"  Greene 
and  Nash  also  have  the  same  alliision,  which 
Shakspere  repeats  in  '  Measure  for  Measure :' 

**  With  maids  to  leem  the  lapwing,  and  to  J«tt, 
ToDgiM  far  from  heart.'* 


[**  Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  erles."] 

•  Scene  II.— "^  /efloM;  ofl  in  }mffr  5 

The  Prince  asks  Palstaff,  "Is  not  a  buflf 
jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe  of  durance  V  The 
buff  jerkin,  according  to  Dromio's  definition,  is 
"an  everlasting  garment,"  worn  by  "a  shoulder- 
clapper."  The  commentators  have  thrown  away 
much  research  upon  these  passages.  Steevens 
maintains  that  everlasting  and  durance  were 
technical  names  for  very  strong  and  durable 
cloth;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think, 
that  the  occupation  of  the  bailiff  being  some- 
what dangerous,  in  times  when  men  were  ready 
to  resist  the  execution  of  the  law  with  the 
sword  and  rapier,  he  was  clothed  with  the  oz- 
skin,  the  buff,  which  in  war&re  subsequently 
took  the  place  of  the  heavier  coat  of  mail.    It 


is  by  no  means  clear,  from  the  passage  before 
us,  that  the  bailiff  did  not  even  wear  a  sort  of 
armour : — 

"  One  whose  hard  heart  Is  button'd  up  with  steeL" 

**  Scene  II.— 'M  hound  that  runs  eounier,  and 
yet  draws  dry-foot  weU." 
The  hound  that  runs  counter  runs  upon  a 
fidse  course ;  but  the  hound  that  draws  dry^od 
well,  follows  the  game  by  the  scent  of  the  foot, 
as  the  blood-hound  is  said  to  do.  The  bailiffs 
dog-like  attributes  were  not  inconsistent;  for 
he  was  a  sezgeant  of  the  Counter  prison,  and 
followed  his  game  as  Brainwonn  describes  in 
'  Eveiy  Man  in  his  Humour :'  "  Well,  the  troth 
is,  my  old  master  intends  to  follow  my  young 
master,  dryfoot,  over  Moorfields  to  London  this 
morning." 

>>  Scene  II.—"  One  that,  brfore  the  judgment, 
carries  poor  souls  to  hdl.** 

The  arrest  "before  judgment"  is  that  upon 
mesneprocess,  and  Shi^pere  is  here  employing 
his  legal  knowledge.  It  appears  that  Hell  was 
the  name  of  a  place  of  confinement  under  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  for  the  debtors  of  the 
Crown.  It  is  described  by  that  name  in  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
occasion  of  the  coronation  of  William  and  Maiy. 

^  ScuNB  IV.—"  Here  *s  that,  I  warrant  you, 
ufill  pay  them  aU," 

Dr.  Qray  has  the  following  note  on  this 
passage :  "  If  the  honest  countryman  in  the 
Isle  of  Axholm  in  Lincolnshire,  where  they 
grow  little  else  but  hemp,  had  been  acquainted 
with  Shakspere's  Works,  I  should  hare  imagined 
that  he  borrowed  his  jest  from  hence.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  rebellion  in  1641,  a  party  of 
the  parliament  soldiers,  seeing  a  man  sowing 
somewhat,  asked  him  what  it  was  he  was  sow- 
ing, for  they  hoped  to  reap  his  crop ; '  I  am  sow- 
ing of  hemp,  gentlemen,'  (says  he,)  'and  I  hope 
I  have  enough  for  you  alL' " 
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Thb  period  of  the  action  in  this  comedy  being 
80  necesarily  undefined,  we  have  preferred  to 
select  our  Pictorial  lUuBtrationfl  from  the  most 
aathentic  representations  of  the  existing  re- 
mains of  ancient  Ephesos,  and  from  Tiews  of 
the  present  state  of  that  celebrated  citj,  of 
Corinth,  and  of  Syracuse.  It  may  be  convenient 
here  to  furnish  a  brief  explanation  of  these 
niostrations. 

The  temple  of  Diana  is  thus  described  by 
Pococke:— 

'The  Temple  of  Diana  is  situated  towards 
the  south-west  comer  of  the  plain,  having  a 
lake  on  the  west  side,  now  become  a  morass, 
extending  westward  to  the  Cayster.  This  build- 
ing and  the  courts  about  it  were  encompassed 
erery  way  with  a  strong  wall ;  that  to  the  west 
of  the  lake  and  to  the  north  was  likewise  the 
wall  of  the  city :  there  is  a  double  wall  to  the 
sonth.  Within  these  walla  were  four  courts : 
that  is,  one  on  every  side  of  the  temple,  and  on 
etch  side  of  the  court  to  the  west  there  was  a 
laige  open  portico,  or  colonnade,  extending  to 
the  lake,  on  which  arches  of  bricks  were  turned 
for  a  covering.  The  front  of  the  temple  was  to 
the  east.  The  temple  was  built  on  arches,  to 
which  there  is  a  descent  I  went  a  great  way 
in,  till  I  was  stopped  either  by  earth  thrown 
down,  or  by  the  water.  They  consist  of  several 
narrow  arches,  one  within  another.  It  is  pro- 
bable they  extended  to  the  porticoes  on  each 
aide  of  the  western  court,  and  served  for  founda- 
tions to  those  pillars.  This  being  a  morassy 
ground,  made  the  expense  of  such  a  foundation 
10  neceasary ;  on  which,  it  is  said,  as  much  was 
bestowed  as  on  the  fabric  above  ground.  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  the  shores  [sewers]  of  the 
dty  passed  this  way  into  the  lake.  I  saw  a 
great  number  of  pipes  made  of  earthenware 
in  these  passages;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  they  were  to  convey  the  filth  of  the 
city  under  these  passages,  or  the  water  from  the 
lake  to  the  basin  which  was  to  the  east  of  the 
temple,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  city.  In 
the  front  of  the  temple  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  grand  portico.  Before  this  part  there 
lay  three  pieces  of  red  granite  pillars,  each 
bdng  aboat  fifteen  feet  long,  and  one  of  gray 
broken  into  two  pieces ;  they  were  all  three 
&et  and  a  half  in  diameter.    There  are  four 


pillars  of  the  former  sort  in  the  mooque  of  St 
John,  at  the  village  of  Aiasalouck.  I  saw  also 
a  fine  entablature ;  and  on  one  of  the  columns 
in  the  mosque  there  is  a  most  beautiful  compo- 
site capital,  which,  without  doubt,  belonged  to 
it  There  are  great  remains  of  the  pillars  of 
the  temple,  which  were  built  of  laige  hewn 
stone,  and  probably  cased  with  marble;  but 
from  what  I  saw  of  one  part,  I  had  reason  to 
conclude  that  arches  of  brick  were  turned  on 
them,  and  that  the  whole  temple,  as  well  as 
these  pillars,  was  incrusted  with  rich  marbles. 
On  the  stonework  of  the  middle  grand  apart- 
ment there  are  a  great  number  of  small  holes, 
as  if  designed  in  order  to  fix  the  marble  casing. 
It  is  probable  that  the  statue  of  the  great 
goddess  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  was  either  in 
the  grand  middle  compartment  or  opposite  to 
it" 

The  engraving  of  the  Temple  restored  is 
principally  founded  upon  the  descriptions  of 
Pococke,  who  has  given  an  imaginary  ground- 
plan. 

The  'Antiquities  of  Ionia,'  published  by  the 
Dilettanti  Society,  and  the  'Yoyage  Htto- 
resque  de  la  Gr^,'  of  M.  Choiseul  Qouffier, 
have  furnished  the  authorities  for  the  other 
engravings  of  Ephesian  remains. 

Of  the  modem  population  of  Ephesus  the 
following  striking  description  was  furnished  by 
Chandler  sixty  years  ago.  The  place  is  now 
fiEU*  more  desolate  and  wretched : — 

''The  Ephesians  are  now  a  few  Greek  peasants, 
living  in  extreme  wretchedness,  dependence, 
and  insensibility;  the  representatives  of  an 
illustrious  people,  and  inhabiting  the  wreck  of 
their  greatness;  some,  the  substructions  of  the 
glorious  edifices  which  they  raised;  some,  be- 
neath the  vaults  of  the  Stadium,  once  the 
crowded  scene  of  their  diversions;  and  some, 
by  the  abrupt  precipices  in  the  sepulchres 
which  received  their  ashes.  We  employed  a 
couple  of  them  to  pile  stones,  to  serve  instead 
of  a  ladder  at  the  arch  of  the  Stadium,  and  to 
clear  a  pedestal  of  the  portico  by  the  theatre 
fh>m  rubbish.  We  had  occasion  for  another  to 
dig  at  the  Corinthian  temple ;  and,  sending  to 
the  Stadium,  the  whole  tribe,  ten  or  twelve, 
followed ;  one  playing  all  the  time  on  a  rude 
lyre,  and  at  times  striking  the  sounding-board 
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with  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  in  concert  with 
the  strings.  One  of  them  had  on  a  pair  of 
sandals  of  goatnskin,  laced  with  thongs,  and 
not  uncommon.  After  gratifying  their  curiosity, 
they  returned  back  as  they  came,  with  their 
musician  in  front.  Such  are  the  present  citizens 
of  Ephesus,  and  such  is  the  condition  to  which 
that  renowned  city  has  been  gradually  reduced. 
It  was  a  ruinous  place  when  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian filled  Constantinople  with  its  statues, 
and  raised  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  on  its 
columns.    Since  then  it  has  been  almost  quite 


exhausted.  A  herd  of  goats  was  driyen  to  it 
for  shelter  from  the  sun  at  noon;  and  a  noisy 
flight  of  crows  from  its  marble  quarries  seemed 
to  insult  its  silence.  We  heard  the  partridge 
call  in  the  area  of  the  theatre  and  of  the 
Stadium.  The  glorious  pomp  of  its  heathen 
worship  is  no  longer  remembered ;  and  Christi' 
anity,  which  was  here  nursed  by  aposties,  ind 
fostered  by  general  councils^  until  it  increised 
to  fulness  of  stature,  barely  lingers  on  in  in 
existence  hardly  yisible." 


iRutontkm  qf  the  S&xmd  Temple  qf  Diana,  at  JBjAMiit.] 
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INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS. 


This  fh,j  was  one  of  those  published  in 
Shakspere's  lifetime.  The  first  edition  ap- 
peared in  1598.  In  the  first  collected  edi- 
tion, the  folio  of  1623,  the  text  differs  little 
from  the  original  quarto. 

From  the    title  of  the  first  edition  of 
'Loye's  Labour 's  Lost,'  we  learn  that,  when  it 
was  presented  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the 
Christmas  of  1697,  it  had  been  "newly  cor- 
rected and  augmented."     As  no  edition  of 
the  comedy,  before  it  was  corrected  and  aug- 
mented, is  known  to  exist,  we  hare  no  proof 
that  the  few  alluslona  to  temporary  circum- 
stance which  are  supposed  in  some  degree  to 
fix  the  date  of  the  play,  may  not  apply  to 
the  augmented  copy  only.    In  the  extrinsic 
eridenoe,  therefore,  whicli  this  comedy  sup- 
plies, there  is  nothing  whatever  to  disprove 
the  belief  which  we  entertain  that,  before  it 
had  been  "corrected  and  augmented,"  'Love's 
Labour's  Lost'  was  one  of  the  plays  pro- 
duced by  Shakspere  about  1589,  when,  being 
only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  was  a  joint- 
proprietor  in  the  Blackfriars  theatre.    The 
intrinsic  evidence  appears  to  us  entirely  to 
support  this  opinion. 

There  is  no  historical  foundation  for  any 
portion  of  the  action  of  this  comedy.  There 
was  no  Ferdinand  King  of  Navarre.  We 
have  no  evidence  of  a  difference  between 
France  and  Navarre  as  to  possessions  in 
Aquitain. 

Charles  Lamb  was  wont  to  call  Love's 
Labour 's  Lost '  the  Comedy  of  Leisure.    'Tis 


certain  that  in  the  commonwealth  of  King 
Ferdinand  of  Navarre  we  have — 
"AU  men  idle,  ftU; 
And  women  toa" 

But  still  all  this  idleness  is  too  energetic  to 
warrant  us  in  calling  this  the  Comedy  of 
Leisure.  Let  us  try  again.  Is  it  not  the 
Comedy  of  Affectations  1 

Moli^re,  in  his  '  Pr^cieuses  Bidlcules,'  has 
admirably  hit  off  one  affectation  that  had 
found  its  way  into  the  private  life  of  his 
own  times.    In '  Love's  Labour 's  Lost '  Shak- 
spere presents  us  almost  every  variety  of 
affectation  that  is  founded  upon  a  misdirec- 
tion of  intellectual  activity.    We  have  here 
many  of  the  forms  in  which  cleverness  is 
exhibited  as  opposed  to  wisdom,  and  &lse 
refinement  as  opposed  to  simplicity.    The 
affected  charactere,  even  the  most  fimtastical, 
are  not  fools;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
natural  characters,  who,  in  this  play,  are 
chiefly  the  women,  have  their  intellectual 
foibles.    All  the  modes  of  affectation  are  de- 
veloped in  one  continued  stream  of  fun  and 
drollery ;  every  one  is  laughing  at  the  folly 
of  the  other,  and  the  laugh  grows  louder  and 
louder  as  the  more  natural  characters,  one 
by  one,  trip  up  the  heels  of  the  more  af- 
fected.   The  most  affected  at  last  join  in  the 
laugh  with  the  most  natural ;  and  the  whole 
comes  down  to  "plain  kersey  yea  and  nay." 
— from  the  syntax  of  Holofernes   and  the 
"fire-new-woi-ds"   of  Armado,  to    "greasy 
Joan  "  and  "  roasted  crabs.*' 
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Ferdinand,  King  qf  Navarre. 

Appear*,  Aet  I.  tc  I.    Act  II.  sc.  1.    Act  IV.  m.  3. 

Act  V.  M.  8. 

BiBON,  a  lord  amending  on  the  King. 

iljVMort,  Act  I.  Bc  1.    Act  II.  so.  1.    Act  III.  sc  1. 

Act  IV.  ic  3.    ActV.sc2. 

LoNOAViLLS,  a  lord  attending  on  the  King. 

Appoan,  Act  I,  sc  I.    Actll.K.l.    Act  IV.  sc.  3. 

Act  V.  ic.  S. 

DuMAnr,  a  lord  aUending  on  the  King. 

itflpiar#.  Act  I.  sc.1.    Act  II.  sc.  I.    Act  IV.  sc  3. 
Act  V.  sc  S. 

BoTST,  a  lord  aUending  on  the  Princess  of 
France. 

4nMarf,  Act  II.  sc  ].    ActlV.scl.    ActV.scS. 

Mkbcade,  a  lord  amending  on  the  Princess 
of  France. 

Apptart,  Act  V.  tc  2. 

Bon  Adriano  db  Abmado,  a  fantastical 

Spaniard, 

Appmart,  Act  I.  ac  2.    Actlll.scl.    Act  V.  sc  1 ;  tc.  3. 

Sib  Nathaniel,  a  curate. 
Apptan,  Act  IV.  sc.  2.    Act  V.  scl ;  sc.  9. 

HoLOFEBNBS,  a  Bchootmoster. 
Appmn»  Act  IV.  sc2.    Act  V.  sc.  1;  sc  2. 


Doll,  aconalMe. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc  1;  sc  2.    Act  IV.  tc  2. 

Act  V.  sc  1. 

CoeiABD,  a  down. 

Appean,  Act  I.  sc  1 1  sc.  2.     Act  III.  tc  1. 

ActlV.sclt  sc2.    ActV.scl;  sc2. 

Moth,  page  to  Armado. 

t,ActI.sc2.   ActllLscI.  Act  V.  sc  1 1  sc  2. 

A  Forester. 

Appmrt,  Act  IV.  sc  1. 

Pbinobbs  or  Fbanoe. 

il;)p«ar#.  Act  II.  sc  1.    ActlV.scL    Aoty.tc2. 

Rosaline,  a  lady  attending  on  the  PrincesB 

of  France. 

iljiyMors,  Act  II.  sc  L    ActlV.scl.    Aety.ae.8. 

Mabli,  a  lady  attending  on  the  Prinoess  of 

France. 
4fifMar»,  Act  IL  sc  2.    ActlV.tcl.    ActV.sc2. 

Katharine,  a  lady  attending  on  the  Princess 

of  France. 

4pfMar»,  Act  IL  sc  1.   ActlV.scl.    ActV.scl 

Jaquenetta,  a  country  toendu 

Appear*,  Act  1. 9C. 9.   ActlV.scL 


SCENE,— Navarre. 


Neither  the  quarto  edition  of  1598,  nor  the  folio  of  1623,  contains  any  List  of  Charactexs. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Navarre.    A  'Bark,  udth  a  Palace  in  it. 
Enter  the  King,  Bieon  •,  Longaville,  and  Dumaih. 

EiKG.  Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives, 
Live  registered  upon  our  brazen  tombs, 
And  then  grace  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death ; 
When,  spite  of  cormorant  devouring  time, 
Th*  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
That  honour,  which  shall  bate  his  scythe *s  keen  edge> 
And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity. 
Therefore,  brave  conquerors ! — for  so  you  are, 
That  war  against  your  own  affections. 
And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires, — 
Our  late  edict  shall  strongly  stand  in  force : 
Navarre  shall  be  the  wonder  of  the  world ; 

*  Biron,  In  all  the  old  copies  this  name  is  spelt  Berowne.  In  Act  IV.,  Scene  d,  we  have  a  line 
in  which  Biron  rhymes  to  moon.  We  may,  therefore,  suppose  the  pronunciation  to  have  been 
Beroon,  Bofwell  says  that  all  French  words  of  this  termination  were  so  pronounced  in  English; 
and  that  Mr.  Fox  always  said  Totdoon  (for  Toulon)  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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Our  court  shall  be  a  little  Academe, 

Still  and  contemplative  in  living  art. 

You  three,  Biron,  Dumain,  and  Longaville, 

Have  sworn  for  three  years*  term  to  live  with  me, 

My  fellow-scholars,  and  to  keep  those  statutes 

That  are  recorded  in  this  schedule  here : 

Your  oaths  are  passed,  and  now  subscribe  your  names ; 

That  his  own  hand  may  strike  his  honour  down. 

That  violates  the  smallest  branch  herein : 

If  you  are  arm*d  to  do,  as  sworn  to  do, 

Subscribe  to  your  deep  oath  ',  and  keep  it  too. 
Long.  I  am  resolved :  *t  is  but  a  three  years*  fast ; 

The  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine : 

Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates ;  and  dainty  bits 

Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankerout  ^  the  wits. 
DuM.  My  loving  lord,  Dumain  is  mortified. 

The  grosser  manner  of  these  world's  delights 

He  throws  upon  the  gross  world's  baser  slaves : 

To  love,  to  wealth,  to  pomp,  I  pine  and  die ; 

With  all  these  living  in  philosophy  ^ 
BiBON.  I  can  but  say  their  protestation  over. 

So  much,  dear  liege,  I  have  already  sworn. 

That  is,  to  live  and  study  here  three  years. 

But  there  are  other  strict  observances : 

As,  not  to  see  a  woman  in  that  term ; 

Which,  I  hope  well,  is  not  enrolled  there : 

And,  one  day  in  a  week  to  touch  no  food. 

And  but  one  meal  on  every  day  beside ; 

The  which,  I  hope,  is  not  enrolled  there : 

And  then  to  sleep  but  three  hours  in  the  night. 

And  not  be  seen  to  wink  of  all  the  day; 

(When  I  was  wont  to  think  no  harm  all  night. 

And  make  a  dark  night  too  of  half  the  day;) 

Which,  I  hope  well,  is  not  enrolled  there : 

0,  these  are  barren  tasks,  too  hard  to  keep^ 

Not  to  see  ladies, — study,— fast, — ^not  sleep. 
King.  Your  oath  is  pass'd  to  pass  away  from  these. 
BntoM.  Let  me  say  no,  my  liege,  an  if  you  please ; 

I  only  swore,  to  study  with  your  grace. 

And  stay  here  in  your  court  for  three  years'  space. 
Long.  You  swore  to  that,  Biron,  and  to  the  rest 

*  Oath,    The  original  copies  have  oaths, 

*  So  the  folio.    The  quarto  of  1598  reads  "  bank'rout  guUe," 

*  With  all  these.    To  love,  to  wealth,  to  pomp,  Dumain  is  dead;  but  philosopliy,  ta  which  he 
hves,  mcludes  them  all. 
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BiBON.  By  yea  and  nay,  dr,  then  I  swore  in  jest 

What  is  the  end  of  study?  let  me  know. 
EiKO.  Why,  that  to  know,  which  else  we  should  not  know. 
BiBOH.  Things  hid  and  barr'd,  you  mean,  from  common  sense? 
EiNo.  Ay,  that  is  study's  godlike  recompense. 
BiBON.  Come  on  then,  I  will  swear  to  study  so, 
To  know  the  thing  I  am  forhid  to  know : 
As  thus, — To  study  where  I  well  may  dine, 

When  I  to  fiast  expressly  am  forbid  »; 
Or,  study  where  to  meet  some  mistress  fine. 

When  mistresses  from  common  sense  are  hid : 
Or,  having  sworn  too  hard-a-keeping  oath« 
Study  to  break  it,  and  not  break  my  troth. 
If  study*s  gain  be  thus,  and  this  be  so. 
Study  knows  that,  which  yet  it  doth  not  know : 
Swear  me  to  this,  and  I  will  ne*er  say,  no. 
KiKG.  These  be  the  stops  that  hinder  study  quite. 

And  train  our  intellects  to  vain  delight. 
BiBON.  Why,  all  delights  are  vain ;  and  that  most  vain, 
Which,  with  pain  purchased,  doth  inherit  pain : 
As,  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book. 

To  seek  the  light  of  truth ;  while  truth  the  while 
Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesight  of  his  look : 

Light,  seeking  light,  doth  light  of  light  beguile : 
So,  ere  you  find  where  light  in  darkness  lies. 
Your  light  grows  dark  by  losing  of  your  eyes. 
Study  me  how  to  please  the  eye  indeed. 

By  fixing  it  upon  a  fedrer  eye ; 
Who  dazzling  so,  that  eye  shall  be  his  heed. 

And  give  him  light  that  it  was  blinded  by. 
Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun. 

That  will  not  be  deep-search'd  with  saucy  looks ; 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won. 

Save  baoe  authority  from  others'  books. 
These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights, 

That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star, 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights. 

Than  those  that  walk,  and  wot  not  what  they  are. 
Too  much  to  know  is,  to  know  nought  but  fame ; 
And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name. 

•  Forbid.  The  old  copies  read  "  to  fast  expressly  am  forbid.**  This  appears,  at  first,  to  be  the 
converse  of  the  oath.  Bat  /or-bid  was  a  very  ancient  mode  of  making  hid  more  emphatical. 
Biron  will  Mtudjf  to  know  what  he  is  forbid  to  know;— he  nses  here  forbid  in  its  common  acoepta^ 
tion.  But  he  is  expressly  f or-bid  to  fiwt— expressly  bid  to  fast ;  and  he  will  receive  the  word  as  if 
be  were  forbidden^hid  from  fasting.  With  this  view  of  Biron's  casuistry  we  restore  the  old  word 
fa$i. 
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King.  How  well  he  *8  read,  to  reason  against  reading  I 

DuM.  Proceeded  weU,  to  stop  all  good  proceeding! 

Long.  He  weeds  the  com,  and  still  lets  grow  the  weeding. 

BiBON.  The  spring  is  near,  when  green  geese  are  a-hreeding. 

DuM.  How  follows  that? 

BiBON.  Fit  in  his  place  and  time. 

Dux.  In  reason  nothing. 

BiBON.  Something  then  in  rhyme. 

King.  Biron  is  like  an  envious  sneaping  frost, 

That  hites  the  first-horn  infants  of  the  spring. 
BiBON.  Well,  say  I  am ;  why  should  proud  summer  hoast. 
Before  the  hirds  have  any  cause  to  sing  ? 

Why  should  I  joy  in  any*  abortive  birth? 

At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose. 

Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  shows ; 

But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows. 

So  you,  to  study  now  it  is  too  late, 

Climb  o*er  the  house  to  unlock  the  little  gate**. 
King.  Well,  sit  you  out*"-;  go  home,  Biron;  adieu! 
BiBON.  No,  my  good  lord ;  I  have  sworn  to  stay  with  you : 

And,  though  I  have  for  barbarism  spoke  more, 
Than  for  that  angel  knowledge  you  can  say ; 

Yet,  confident  1 11  keep  what  I  have  swore, 
And  bide  the  penance  of  each  three  years'  day, 

Give  me  the  paper, — let  me  read  the  same ; 

And  to  the  strictest  decrees  1 11  write  my  name^. 
King.  How  well  this  yielding  rescues  thee  from  shame ! 
BiBON.  [Reads.] 

Item,  That  no  woman  shall  come  within  a  mile  of  my  court-* 

Hath  this  been  proclaimed  ? 
Long.  Four  days  ago. 
BiBON.  Let 's  see  the  penalty.  [Reads.] 

— On  pain  of  losing  her  tongue. — 

Who  devis'd  this  penalty? 
Long.  Many,  that  did  I. 
BiBON.  Sweet  lord,  and  why  ? 
Long.  To  fright  them  hence  with  that  dread  penalty. 

*  For  an^  Pope  gave  ns  an.    Why?    The  freedom  of  dramatic  rhytlim  was  no  part  of  bis  gy^ 
tern  of  versification. 

**  So  the  quarto  of  1598.    The  folio  has— 

*'  That  were  to  dimb  o'er  the  house  t'  unlock  the  gate." 

•  SUifouaut.    The  folio  has  "^  pou  out" 

'  It  is  usual  to  dose  the  sentence  at  ''  three  years'  day;"  but  the  construction  requires  the  ro- 
jecUon  of  such  a  pause. 
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BiBOK.  A  dangerous  law  against  g6Bti^ty^ 

Itemy  If  any  man  be  seen  to  talk  with  a  woman  within  the  tenn  of  three  yean, 
he  shall  enduie  such  public  shame  as  the  rest  of  the  court  shall  possibly  devise. — 

This  article,  my  liege,  yourself  must  break ; 

For,  well  you  know,  here  comes  in  embassy 
The  French  king's  daughter,  with  yourself  to  speak, — 

A  maid  of  grace,  and  complete  nugesty, — 
About  surrender-up  oi  Aqoitain 

To  her  deore^  sick,  and  bed-rid  father : 
Therefore  this  article  is  made  in  vain. 

Or  yainly  comes  th*  admired  princess  hither. 
Enffo.  What  say  you,  lords  ?  why,  this  was  quite  forgot. 
BiBOV.  So  study  evermore  is  over-shot ; 

While  it  doth  study  to  have  what  it  would. 
It  doth  forget  to  do  the  thing  it  should : 
And  when  it  hath  the  thing  it  hunteth  most, 
T  is  won,  as  towns  with  fire ;  so  won,  so  lost. 
King.  We  must,  of  force,  dispense  with  this  decree ; 

She  must  lie**  here  on  mere  necessity. 
BmoN.  Necessity  will  make  us  all  forsworn 

Three  thousand  times  within  this  three  years'  space : 
For  every  man  with  his  affects  is  bom ; 

Not  by  might  mastered,  but  by  special  grace. 
If  I  br^  faith,  this  word  shall  speak*^  for  me, 
I  am  forsworn  on  mere  necessity. — 
So  to  the  laws  at  large  I  write  my  name :  ISubscribei. 

And  he  that  breaks  them  in  the  least  degree 
Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame : 

Suggestions^  are  to  others,  as  to  me ; 
But,  I  believe,  although  I  seem  so  loth, 
I  am  the  last  that  will  last  keep  his  oath. 
But  is  there  no  quick  recreation  granted  ? 
Kino.  Ay,  that  there  is :  our  court,  you  know,  is  haunted 

With  a  refined  traveller  of  Spain ; 
A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted. 

That  hath  a  mint  oi  phrases  in  his  brain : 


•  In  the  early  editiona  this  line  is  given  to  Longaville.  It  seems  more  properly  to  belong  to 
Bfam,  snd  we  therefore  receive  Theobald's  correction,  especially  as  Biron  is  rea^ng  the  paper, 
and  the  early  cofdes  do  not  mark  this  when  they  give  the  Ihie  of  comment  upon  the  previoos  item 
to  Longaville. 

^  To  U&-^U>  reside.  We  have  the  sense  in  Wotton's  pnnning  definition  of  an  ambassador—"  an 
honest  man  sent  to  Ue  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  conntry." 

*  The  folio  reads  break. 

'  5if^^e«<iofi»— temptations. 
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One  who*  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongad 

Doth  ravish,  like  enchanting  hannony; 
A  man  of  complements^,  whom  right  and  wrong 

Have  chose  as  umpire  of  their  mutiny : 
This  child  of  fancy,  that  Armado  hight. 

For  interim  to  our  studies,  shall  relate, 
In  high-bom  words,  the  worth  of  many  a  knight 

From  tawny  Spain,  lost  in  the  world's  debate  \ 
How  you  delight,  my  lords,  I  know  not,  I ; 
But,  I  protest,  I  love  to  hear  him  lie. 
And  I  will  use  him  for  my  minstrelsy. 
BiBON.  Armado  is  a  most  illustrious  wight, 

A  man  of  fire-new®  words,  fashion's  own  knight. 
LoNa.  Costard  the  swain,  and  he,  shall  be  our  sport ; 
And,  so  to  study,  three  years  is  but  short 

Enter  Dull,  toith  a  letter,  and  Gostabd. 

Dull.  Which  is  the  duke's  own  person  ? 

BiRON.  This,  fellow.    What  wouldst? 

Dull.  I  myself  reprehend  his  own  person,  for  I  am  his  grace's  tharborough<> : 

but  I  would  see  his  own  person  in  flesh  and  blood. 
BiBON.  This  is  he. 
Dull.  Siguier  Anne — Arme — commends  you.    There  's  villainy  abroad ;  this 

letter  will  tell  you  more. 
Cost.  Sir,  the  contempts  thereof  are  as  touching  me. 
King.  A  letter  from  the  magnificent  Armado. 
BiBON.  How  low  soever  the  matter,  I  hope  in  God  for  high  words. 
Long.  A  high  hope  for  a  low  heaven^ :  God  grant  us  patience  1 
BiBON.  To  hear?  or  forbear  hearing? 

Long.  To  hear  meekly,  sir,  and  to  laugh  moderately ;  or  to  forbear  both. 
BiBON.  Well,  sir,  be  it  as  the  style  shall  give  us  cause  to  climb  in  the  merri- 


*  Who,  So  the  old  copiet.  The  more  correct  whom  of  the  modem  editions  is  a  deviation  firom 
the  idiom  of  Shakspere's  time. 

^  Complementt — a  man  versed  in  ceremonial  distinctions — in  punctilios — a  man  who  brings 
forms  to  decide  the  mutiny  between  right  and  wrong.  Compliment  and  complement  were  originally 
written  without  distinction ;  and  though  the  first  may  be  taken  to  mean  cer  emoiwM,  and  the  second 
acoomplishmentSy  both  the  one  and  the  other  have  the  same  origin — they  each  make  thai  perfect 
which  was  wanting.  In  this  passage  we  have  the  meaning  of  ceremonies;  but  in  Act  III.,  where 
Moth  says,  ^  these  are  complements,"  we  have  the  meaning  of  accomplishments. 

*  Fire-new  and  bran-new, — that  is,  brand  new,— new  o£f  the  irons, — have  each  the  same  origin. 

*  J%ar6or«w^A—thirdborough— a  peace-officer. 

*  Heaven,  This  is  the  reading  of  the  early  copies;  but  it  was  changed  by  Theobald  to  having. 
Biron  has  somewhat  profanely  said, "  I  hope  in  God  for  high  words;"  and  Longaville  reproves  him 
by  saying,  your  hope  is  expressed  in  strong  terms  for  a  veiy  paltry  gratification — *^  A  high  hope 
for  a  low  heaven." 

'  CUmb  in  the  merrinets.    It  has  been  proposed  to  read  chime.    The  meaning  Is  sorely  clear 
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Cost.  The  matter  is  to  me,  sir,  as  concerning  Jaquenetta.  The  manner  of  it  is, 
I  was  taken  with  the  manner*. 

BiBov.  In  what  manner? 

Cost.  In  manner  and  form  following,  sir ;  all  those  three :  I  was  seen  with  her 
in  the  manor  house,  sitting  with  her  upon  the  form,  and  taken  following  her 
into  the  park ;  which,  put  together,  is  in  manner  and  form  following.  Now, 
sir,  for  the  manner, — ^it  is  the  manner  of  a  man  to  speak  to  a  woman :  for 
the  form, — in  some  form. 

BntoN.  For  the  following,  sir? 

Cost.  As  it  shall  follow  in  my  correction :  And  God  defend  the  right ! 

EiKO.  Will  you  hear  this  letter  with  attention  ? 

BntoK.  As  we  would  hear  an  oracle. 

Cost.  Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man  to  hearken  after  the  flesh. 

King.  [Reads,] 

"  Great  deputy,  the  welkin's  yicegerent,  and  sole  dominator  of  Nararre,  my  soul's 
earth's  God,  and  body's  fostering  patron,— 

Cost.  Not  a  word  of  Costard  yet. 

EiNO. 

*^  So  it  is,— 

Cost.  It  may  be  so :  but  if  he  say  it  is  so,  he  is,  in  telling  true,  but  so. 

King.  Peace  T 

Cost.  — be  to  me,  and  every  man  that  dares  not  fight  I 

EiHG.  No  words ! 

Cost.  — of  other  men*s  secrets,  I  beseech  you. 

EnfG. 

^  So  it  is,  besieged  with  sableKM>loured  melancholy,  I  did  commend  ihe  black- 
oppressing  humour  to  the  most  wholesome  physic  of  thy  health-giying  air ;  and,  as  I 
am  a  gentleman,  betook  myself  to  walk.  The  time  when  1  About  the  sixth  hour ; 
when  beasts  most  graze,  birds  best  peck,  and  men  sit  down  to  that  nourishment  which 
is  called  supper.  So  much  for  the  time  when :  Now  for  the  ground  which ;  which,  I 
mean,  I  walked  upon :  it  is  yclept  thy  park.  Then  for  the  place  where ;  where,  I 
mean,  I  did  encounter  that  obscene  and  most  preposterous  event,  that  draweth  from 
my  snow-white  pen  the  ebon-coloured  ink,  which  here  thou  viewest,  beholdest,  sur- 
veyest,  or  seest :  But  to  the  place  where, — It  standeth  north-north-east  and  by  east 
from  the  west  comer  of  thy  curious-knotted  garden '.  There  did  I  see  that  low- 
spirited  swain,  that  base  minnow  of  thy  mirth. 

Cost.  Me? 
King. — 

— "  that  unletter'd  small-knowing  soul, 

eiumgph,  without  Beeking  for  a  change.  If  the  style  of  the  letter  is  sufficiently  absnrd,  we  shaH 
langh  immoderately — our  merriment  wOl  ascend.  The  tiyle  will  make  us  climb— a,  poetical  fancy, 
or  a  pan,  as  the  reader  accepts  it. 

•  Masmer,    Costard  here  talks  law-French.    A  thief  was  taken  with  the  mamour  when  he  wjas 
taken  with  the  thing  stolen — hond-habend^  having  in  the  hand. 
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Cost. 
King. 

Me? 

^_ 

^  that  shallow  Ytasa^ 

Cost. 

ElKO. 

Still  me? 

_< 

*  which,  as  I  rememb^,  hight  Costard, 

Cost. 
Kino. 

0  me! 

tinent 

'  sorted,  and  consorted,  contrary  to  thy  established  proclaimed  edict  and  eott- 
canon,  with — ^with*, — 0  with— but  with  this  I  passion  to  say  wherewithy 

Cost.  With  a  wench. 
King. 

— "  with  a  child  of  our.grandmother  Eye,  a  female ;  or,  for  thy  more  sweet  under- 
standing,  a  woman.  Him  I  (as  my  ever-esteemed  duty  pricks  me  on)  hare  sent  to 
thee,  to  receiye  the  meed  of  punishment,  by  thy  sweet  grace's  officer,  Antony  pull; 
a  man  of  good  repute,  carriage,  bearing,  and  estimation. 

Dull.  Me,  an  *t  shall  please  you ;  I  am  Antony  DulL 
King. 

"  For  Jaquenetta,  (so  is  the  weaker  yessel  called,  which  I  apprehended  with  the 
aforesaid  swain,)  I  keep  her  as  a  vessel  of  thy  Iaw*s  fiiry ;  and  shall,  at  the  least  of 
thy  sweet  notice,  bring  her  to  triaL  Thine  in  all  compliments  of  devoted  and  heart- 
burning heat  of  duty, 

^DoN  AimUNo  ]>E  Abmado.'* 

BiRON.  This  is  not  so  well  as  I  looked  for,  but  the  best  that  ever  I  heard. 

King.  Ay,  the  best  for  the  worst    But,  sirrah,  what  say  you  to  this  ? 

Cost.  Sir,  I  conflBss  the  wench. 

King.  Did  you  hear  the  proclamation  ? 

Cost.  I  do  confess  much  of  the  hearing  it,  but  little  of  the  marking  of  it 

King.  It  was  proclaimed  a  year's  imprisonment,  to  be  taken  with  a  wench. 

Cost.  I  was  taken  with  none,  sir ;  I  was  taken  with  a  damosel. 

King.  Well,  it  was  proclaimed  damosel. 

Cost.  This  was  no  damosel,  neither,  sir;  she  was  a  virgin. 

King.  It  is  so  varied  too ;  for  it  was  proclaimed  virgin. 

Cost.  If  it  were,  I  deny  her  virginity ;  I  was  taken  with  a  maid. 

King.  This  maid  will  not  serve  your  turn,  sir. 

Cost.  This  maid  will  serve  my  turn,  sir. 

King.  Sir,  I  will  pronounce  your  sentence :  You  shall  fast  a  week  with  bran  and 

water. 
Cost.  I  had  rather  pray  a  month  with  mutton  and  porridge. 
King.  And  Don  Armado  shall  be  your  keeper. — 

My  lord  Biron,  see  him  delivered  o'er. — 

*  The  early  copies  read  "  which  with." 
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And  go  we,  lords,  to  pat  in  practice  that 
Which  each  to  other  hath  so  strongly  sworn. — 

^EaeurU  King,  Lonoayillb,  and  DniCAnv. 
BiBON.  1 11  laj  my  head  to  any  good  man's  hat, 

These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  scorn. — 
Sirrah,  come  on. 
Cost.  I  suffer  for  the  troth,  sir :  for  tnie  it  is,  1  was  taken  with  Jaqaenetta,  and 
Jaquenetta  is  a  troe  girl ;  and  therefore.  Welcome  the  sour  cup  of  prosperity ! 
Affliction  may  one  day  smile  again,  and  until  then,  Sit  thee  down,  sorrow  «1 

[Eweunt. 

SCENE  II. — Another  part  of  the  «ain«.— Armado's  House. 

Enter  Abmado  and  Moth. 

Abh.  Boy,  what  sign  is  it,  when  a  man  of  great  spirit  grows  melancholy? 

Moth.  A  great  sign,  sir,  that  he  will  look  sad. 

Abm.^  Why,  sadness  is  one  and  the  self-same  thing,  dear  imp^ 

Moth.  No,  no ;  0  lord,  sir,  no. 

Abm.  How  canst  thou  part  sadness  and  melancholy,  my  tender  juvenal? 

Moth.  By  a  fan^iar  demonstration  of  the  working,  my  tough  senior. 

Abm.  Why  tough  senior?  why  tough  senior? 

Moth.  Why  tender  juvenal?  why  tender  juvenal  ? 

Abm.  I  spoke  it,  tender  juvenal,  as  a  congruent  epitheton,  appertaining  to  thy 
young  days,  which  we  may  nominate  tender. 

Moth.  And  I,  tough  senior,  as  an  appertinent  title  to  your  old  time,  which  we 
may  name  tough. 

Abm.  Pretty,  and  apt. 

Moth.  How  mean  you,  sir;  I  pretty,  and  my  saying  apt?  or  I  apt,  and  my  say- 
ing pretty  ? 

Abm.  Thou  pretty,  heoause  little. 

Moth.  Little  pretty,  because  little:  Wherefore  apt? 

Arm.  And  therefore  apt,  because  quick. 

Moth.  Speak  you  this  in  my  praise,  master  ? 

Abm.  In  thy  condign  praise. 

Moth.  I  will  praise  an  eel  with  the  same  praise. 

Abm.  What?  that  an  eel  is  ingenious^? 

Moth.  That  an  eel  is  quick. 

Abm.  I  do  say,  thou  art  quick  in  answers :  Thou  heat*st  my  blood. 

Moth.  I  am  answered,  sir. 

Abm.  I  love  not  to  be  crossed. 

*  SU  ikee  down,  sorrow,    A  proverbial  •xpresnon,  which  Biron  repeats  in  the  fourth  Aot>  with 
the  addition,  *<  for  so,  they  say,  the  fool  said." 

^  In  the  folio  of  1623,  Armado  is  called  Braggart  through  the  scene,  after  his  first  words. 

•  Imp,  in  onr  old  langnage,  is  a  graft,  a  shoot, — and  thence  applied  to  a  ohUd. 
'  The  first  folio,  ingenuous.    The  words  were  often  confounded. 
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Moth.  He  speaks  the  mere  contraiy,  crosses*  Ioyc  not  him.  [^Aiide, 

Arm.  I  haye  promised  to  stadj  three  years  with  the  duke. 

Moth.  Yon  may  do  it  in  an  hoar,  sir. 

Abic.  Impossible. 

Moth.  How  many  is  one  thrice  told  ? 

Abm.  I  am  ill  at  reckoning ;  it  fits  the  spirit  of  a  tapster. 

Moth.  Ton  are  a  gentleman,  and  a  gamester,  sir. 

Abm.  I  confess  both ;  they  are  both  the  yamish  of  a  complete  man. 

Moth.  Then,  I  am  sure,  you  know  how  much  the  gross  sum  of  deuce-ace 
amounts  to. 

Abm.  It  doth  amount  to  one  more  than  two. 

Moth.  Which  the  base  vulgar  call,  three. 

Abm.  True. 

Moth.  Why,  sir,  is  this  such  a  piece  of  study?  Now  here 's  three  studied,  ere 
you  11  thrice  wink :  and  how  easy  it  is  to  put  years  to  the  word  three,  and 
study  three  years  in  two  words,  the  dancing  horse  will  tell  you^. 

Abm.  a  most  fine  figure ! 

Moth.  To  prove  you  a  cipher.  {Aside. 

Abm.  I  will  hereupon  confess,  I  am  in  love :  and,  as  it  is  base  for  a  soldier  to 
love,  so  am  I  in  love  with  a  base  wench.  If  drawing  my  sword  against  the 
humour  of  affection  would  deliver  me  from  the  reprobate  thought  of  it,  I 
would  take  Desire  prisoner,  and  ransom  him  to  any  French  courtier  for  a 
new  devised  courtesy.  I  think  scorn  to  sigh ;  methinks,  I  should  outswear 
Cupid.    Comfort  me,  boy :  What  great  men  have  been  in  love? 

Moth.  Hercules,  master. 

Abm.  Most  sweet  Hercules ! — ^More  authority,  dear  boy,  name  more ;  and,  sweet 
my  child,  let  them  be  men  of  good  repute  and  carriage. 

Moth.  Sampson,  master;  he  was  a  man  of  good  carriage,  great  carriage ;  for  he 
carried  the  town-gates  on  his  back,  like  a  porter :  and  he  was  in  love. 

Abm.  0  well-knit  Sampson!  strong-jointed  Sampson!  I  do  excel  thee  in  my 
rapier,  as  much  as  thou  didst  me  in  carrying  gates.  I  am  in  love,  too— Who 
was  Sampson*s  love,  my  dear  Moth. 

Moth.  A  woman,  master. 

Abm.  Of  what  complexion? 

Moth.  Of  all  the  four,  or  the  three,  or  the  two ;  or  one  of  the  four. 

Abm.  Tell  me  precisely  of  what  complexion  ? 

Moth.  Of  the  sea-water  green,  sir. 

Abm.  Is  that  one  of  the  four  complexions? 

Moth.  As  I  have  read,  sir :  and  the  best  of  them  too. 

Abm.  Green,  indeed,  is  the  colour  of  lovers ;  but  to  have  a  love  of  that  colour, 
methinks,  Sampson  had  small  reason  for  it  He,  surely,  affected  her  for 
her  wit. 

*  Crotset.    A  cross  is  a  ooin.   Moth  thinks  his  master  has  the  poverty  as  well  as  pride  of  a 
Spaniard. 
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Moth.  It  was  so,  sir ;  for  she  had  a  green  wit. 
Abm.  Mj  love  is  most  immaculate  white  and  red. 
Moth.  Most  maculate  *  thoughts,  master,  are  masked  under  such  colours. 
Abh.  Define,  define,  well-educated  infant. 
Moth.  Mj  father*s  wit,  and  my  mother's  tongue,  assist  me. 
Arm.  Sweet  inyocation  of  a  child ;  most  pretty,  and  pathetical ! 
Moth.  If  she  be  made  of  white  and  red. 
Her  faults  will  ne*er  be  known ; 

For  blushing  cheeks  by  faults  are  bred. 
And  fears  by  pale-white  shown : 

Then,  if  she  fear,  or  be  to  blame. 
By  this  you  shall  not  know ; 

For  still  her  cheeks  possess  the  same. 
Which  native  she  doth  owe  ^. 

A  dangerous  rhyme,  master,  against  the  reason  of  white  and  red. 
*Abk.  Is  there  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King  and  the  Beggar  ? 
Moth.  The  world  was  very  guilty  of  such  a  ballad  some  three  ages  since :  but, 

I  think,  now  *t  is  not  to  be  found ;  or,  if  it  were,  it  would  neither  serve  for 

the  writing,  nor  the  tune. 
Abm.  I  will  have  that  subject  newly  writ  o'er,  that  I  may  example  my  digression 

by  some  mighty  precedent.    Boy,  I  do  love  that  country  girl  that  I  took  in 

the  park  with  the  rational  hind  Costard ;  she  deserves  well. 
Moth.  To  be  whipped ;  and  yet  a  better  love  than  my  master.  [Asids. 

Abm.  Sing,  boy ;  my  spirit  grows  heavy  in  love. 
Moth.  And  that 's  great  marvel,  loving  a  light  wench. 
Abm.  I  say,  sing. 
Moth.  Forbear  tiU  this  company  be  past. 


Enter  Dull,  Costabd,  and  Jaquemetta. 

Dull.  Sir,  the  duke*s  pleasure  is  that  you  keep  Costard  safe :  and  you  must  let 
him  take  no  delight,  nor  no  penance ;  but  a'°  must  fast  three  days  a  week. 
For  this  damsel,  I  must  keep  her  at  the  park ;  she  is  allowed  for  the  day 
woman  \    Fare  you  weU. 

Abm.  I  do  betray  myself  with  blushing. — Maid. 

Jaq.  Man. 

Abm.  I  will  visit  thee  at  the  lodge. 


*  So  the  quarto  of  1598.    The  folio  immaculate.    To  macnhtte  is  to  Btftin— ^maonlate  thoughts 
are  impare  thoughts.    Thus  in  *  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen '  of  Beaumont  and  Fleteher  — 

"  0  vouchsafe 
With  that  thy  rare  green  eye,  which  never  yet 
Beheld  things  macukUeJ* 

*  (>i00— possess. 

*  The  folio,  he. 


TOL,   I. 
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Jaq.  That  *8  hereby  ». 

Abk.  I  know  where  it  is  situate. 

Jaq.  Lord,  how  wise  you  are ! 

Abu.  I  will  tell  thee  wonders. 

Jaq.  With  that  face  *>? 

Abm.  I  loTo  thee. 

Jaq.  So  I  heard  yon  say. 

Abic  And  so  &rewell. 

Jaq.  Fair  weather  after  you  1 

Dull.  Come,  Jaquenetta,  away.  [Eaeunt  Dull  4»nd  Jaq. 

Abm.  Villain,  thou  shalt  fast  for  thy  offences  ere  thou  be  pardoned. 

Cost.  Well,  sir,  I  hope,  when  I  do  it,  I  shall  do  it  on  a  fHn  stomach. 

Abm.  Thou  shalt  be  heayily  punbhed. 

Cost.  I  am  more  bound  to  you  than  your  fellows,  for  they  are  but  lightly 
rewarded. 

Abm.  Take  away  this  villain ;  shut  him  up. 

Moth.  Come,  you  transgressing  slave ;  away. 

Cost.  Let  me  not  be  pent  up,  sir ;  I  wiU  fast,  being  loose. 

Moth.  No,  sir ;  that  were  fast  and  loose :  thou  shalt  to  prison. 

Cost.  Well,  if  ever  I  do  see  the  merry  days  of  desolation  that  I  have  seen, 
some  shall  see — 

Moth.  What  shall  some  see? 

Cost.  Nay,  nothing,  master  Moth,  but  what  they  look  upon.  It  is  not  for 
prisoners  to  be  silent  ^  in  their  words ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  say  nothing :  I 
thank  God,  I  have  as  little  patience  as  another  man ;  and,  therefore,  I  can 
be  quiet  [EaeurU  Moth  and  Oostabd. 

Abm.  I  do  afifect  ^  the  very  ground,  which  is  base,  where  her  shoe,  whioh  is  baser, 
guided  by  her  foot,  which  is  basest,  doth  tread.  I  shall  be  forsworn  (which 
is  a  great  argument  of  fEdsehood)  if  I  love :  And  how  can  that  be  true  love, 
which  is  fiedsely  attempted  ?  Love  is  a  familiar ;  love  is  a  devil :  there  is 
.  no  evil  angel  but  love.  Tet  Sampson  was  so  tempted ;  and  he  had  an  ex- 
cellent strength :  yet  was  Solomon  so  seduced ;  and  he  had  a  very  good  wit 
Cupid's  buttshaft  is  too  hard  for  Hercules*  club,  and  therefore  too  much  odds 
for  a  Spaniard's  rapier.  The  first  and  second  oause  ^  will  not  serve  my  turn ; 
the  passado  he  respects  not,  the  duello  he  regards  not:  his  disgrace  is  to  be 
called  boy ;  but  his  glory  is  to  subdue  men.  Adieu,  valour !  rust,  rapier !  be 
still,  drum !  for  jour  manager  is  in  love ;  yea,  he  loveth.    Assist  me  soma 


*  Hepeby^tL  provincial -expres^on  for  as  it  may  happen,    Armado  takes  it  as  hardhy, 

^  The  folio  has  **  With  what  face?"  The  phrase  of  the  qaarto,  ^  with  that  fiioe/'  was  a  vulgar 
idiomatio  expression  in  the  time  of  Fielding,  who  says  he  took  it,  "  verbatim,  from  vexy  polite 
oonyersation." 

*  SUenL  So  the  folio.  The  quarto  has  too  sUetU.  The  antithesis  of  Costard's  nonsense  is 
somewhat  spoiled  by  the  too, 

'  To  affect  is  to  incline  towards,  and  thence,  metaphorically,  to  love. 

*  First  and  second  cause.    See  Illustrations  to  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  Act  II.,  Scene  4. 
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extemporal  god  of  rhyme,  for,  I  am  sure,  I  shall  turn  somiet  *.     Devise,  wit; 
write,  pen ;  for,  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio.  [Exit, 


»  SotmeL  All  the  old  copies  have  sonnet  Hanmer  "  emended^'  it  into  sonneteer^  which  is  the 
received  reading.  To  "  turn  sonneteer'*  is  not  in  keeping  with  Armado's  style — as  "  adieo, valour 
—rust,  rapier;" — and  afterwards  "  devise,  wit— write,  pen."  He  says,  in  the  same  phraseology,  he 
will  "  turn  sonnet;"  as  at  the  present  day  we  say,  "  he  can  turn  a  lune."  Ben  Jonson,  it  will  be 
remembered,  speaks  of  Shakspere's  **  well-tomed  and  true-filed  lines." 
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ACT  11. 

SCENE  I. — Another  part  of  the  Park.     A  PaviUon  and  Tents  at  a  distance. 

Enter  the  Princess  of  France,  Rosaline,  Maria,  E^atharine,  Boyet, 
Lords,  and  other  Attendants. 

BoTET.  Now,  madam,  summon  up  your  dearest  *  spirits  ; 
Consider  who  the  king  your  father  sends ; 
To  whom  he  sends ;  and  what  *s  his  embassy  t 
Yourself,  held  precious  in  the  world's  esteem. 
To  parley  with  the  sole  inheritor 
Of  all  perfections  that  a  man  may  owe. 
Matchless  Navarre  :  the  plea  of  no  less  weight 
Than  Aquitain ;  a  dowry  for  a  queen. 
Be  How  as  prodigal  of  all  dear  grace, 
As  Nature  was  in  making  graces  dear. 
When  she  did  starve  the  general  world  beside, 
And  prodigally  gave  them  all  to  you. 


•  Dearest — best. 
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Pbin.  Good  lord  Boyet,  my  beauty,  though  but  mean, 
Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  pndse ; 

Beauty  is  bought  by  judgment  of  the  eye, 

Not  utter'd  *  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  **  tongues ; 

I  am  less  proud  to  hear  you  tell  my  worth, 

Than  you  much  willing  to  be  counted  wise 

In  spending  your  wit  in  the  praise  of  mine. 

But  now  to  task  the  tasker, — Good  Boyet, 

Tou  are  not  ignorant,  all-telling  fame 

Doth  noise  abroad,  Navarre  hath  made  a  vow. 

Till  painful  study  shall  out-wear  three  years. 

No  woman  may  approach  his  silent  court : 

Therefore  to  us  seemeth  it  a  needful  course, 

Before  we  enter  his  forl»dden  gates. 

To  know  his  pleasure ;  and  in  that  behalf, 

Bold  of  your  worthiness,  we  single  you 

As  our  best-moving  fair  solicitor : 

Tell  him,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France, 

On  serious  business,  craving  quick  despatch. 

Importunes  personal  conference  with  his  grace. 

Haste,  signify  so  much ;  while  we  attend. 

Like  humble-visag'd  suitors,  his  high  will. 
Boyet.  Proud  of  employment,  willingly  I  go.  {Exit. 

Pbin.  All  pride  is  willing  pride,  and  yburs  is  so. 

Who  are  the  votaries,  my  loving  lords, 

That  are  vow-fellows  witii  this  virtuous  duke  ? 
1  Lord.  Longaville  is  one. 
Prin.  Know  you  the  man  ? 

Mar.  I  know  him,  madam  ;  at  a  marriage  feast, 

Between  lord  Perigort  and  the  beauteous  heir 

Of  Jaques  Falconbridge,  solemnized 

In  Normandy,  saw  I  this  Longaville : 

A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteemed ; 

Well  fitted  in  the  arts  ^,  glorious  in  arms ; 

Nothing  becomes  him  ill,  that  he  would  well. 

The  only  soil  of  his  fair  virtue  s  gloss 

(If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  soil). 

Is  a  sharp  wit  match'd  with  too  blunt  a  will ; 

Whose  edge  hath  power  to  cut,  whose  will  still  wills 

It  should  none  spare  that  come  within  his  power. 

•  To  utUr  is  to  pnt  forth — as  we  say,  *^  to  utter  base  coin.** 

^  Chapman  was  formerly  a  seUer— a  checgman,  from  cheap^  a  market;  and  it  is  still  used  in  this 
sense  legally,  as  when  we  say, "  dealer  and  chapman."  But  it  was  also  used  indifferently  for  seller 
and  buyer:  the  bargainer  on  either  side  was  a  cheapmany  chapman^  or  copeman, 

*  The  arti.    So  the  second  folio.    The  earlier  copies  want  the  article. 
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Pbin.  Some  merry  mocking  lord,  belike :  is  't  so  ? 
Mab.  They  say  so  most,  that  most  his  humours  know. 
Pbin.  Such  short-liv^d  wits  do  wither  as  they  grow. 

Whoare  the  rest? 
Eath.  The  young  Dumain,  a  well-accomplish*d  youth. 

Of  all  that  virtue  love  for  virtue  lov'd : 

Most  power  to  do  most  harm,  least  knowing  ill ; 

For  he  hath  wit  to  make  an  ill  shape  good, 

And  shape  to  win  grace  though  he  had  no  wit. 

I  saw  him  at  the  duke  Alen9on*s  once ; 

And  much  too  little  of  that  good  I  saw, 

Is  my  report  \  to  his  great  worthiness. 
Bos.  Another  of  these  students  at  that  time 

Was  there  with  him  :  As  ^^  I  have  heard  a  truths 
.    Biron  they  call  him ;  but  a  merrier  man, 
r.-    Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 

I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal : 

His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit : 

For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch. 

The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest; 

Which  his  fair  tongue  (conceit's  expositor) 

Delivers  in  sach  apt  and  gracious  words, 

That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales, 

And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished ; 

So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse. 
Pbin.  God  bless  my  ladies  t  are  they  all  in  love ; 

That  every  one  her  own  hath  garnished 

With  such  bedecking  ornaments  of  praise  ? 
Mab.  Here  comes  Boyet. 

R&^nter  Boyet. 

Pbin.  Now,  what  admittance,  lord  ? 

Boyet.  Navarre  had  notice  of  your  feir  approach ; 

And  he  and  his  competitors  in  oath 

Were  all  addressed  to  meet  you,  gentle  lady, 

Before  I  came.    Marry,  thus  much  I  have  learnt. 

He  rather  means  to  lodge  you  in  the  field, 

(Like  one  that  comes  here  to  besiege  his  court,) 

Than  seek  a  dispensation  for  his  oath, 

To  let  you  enter  his  unpeopled  house. 

Here  comes  Navarre.  {Ths  La£s$  moik. 

*  Compared  to  his  great  worthiness. 

^  Atf  in  the  folio ;  the  quarto,  \f.    As  appears  more  natural — a#,  in  truth,  I  have  heard. 
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Enter  Knro,  Longayille,  DuiiAiN,  Bibon,  and  Attendants. 

Kino.  Fair  princess,  welcome  to  the  conrt  of  Navarre. 

Prin.  Fair  I  give  you  back  again ;  and  welcome  I  have  not  yet :  the  roof  of 

this  court  is  too  high  to  be  yours;  and  welcome  to  the  wide  fields  too  base 

to  be  mine. 
Emo.  You  shall  be  welcome,  madam,  to  my  court. 
Prin.  I  will  be  welcome  then ;  conduct  me  thither. 
Kino.  Hear  me,  dear  lady,  I  have  sworn  an  oath. 
Pmn,  Our  lady  help  my  lord  I  he  11  be  forsworn. 
Kino.  Not  for  the  world,  fair  madam,  by  my  will. 
Pbin.  Why,  will  shall  break  it;  will,  and  nothing  else. 
Kino.  Tour  ladyship  is  ignorant  what  it  is. 
Pbin.  Were  my  lord  so,  his  ignorance  were  wise, 

Where  now  his  knowledge  must  prove  ignorance. 

I  hear,  your  grace  hath  sworn-out  housekeeping : 

T  is  d^dly  sin  to  keep  that  oath,  my  lord. 

And  sin  to  break  it : 

But  pardon  me,  I  am  too  sudden  bold ; 

To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me. 

Vouchsafe  to  read  the  purpose  of  my  coming. 

And  suddenly  resolve  me  in  my  suit.  [Oivei  a  paper. 

Kino.  Madam,  I  will,  if  suddenly  I  may. 
Prin.  You  will  the  sooner,  that  I  were  away ; 

For  you  11  prove  peijur*d,  if  you  make  me  stay. 
BntON.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once  ? 
Bos.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once  ? 
BiBON.  I  know  you  did. 

Bos.  How  needless  was  it  then  to  ask  the  question ! 
BiRON.  You  must  not  be  so  quick. 
Ros.  T  is  long*  of  you  that  spur  me  with  such  questions. 
BiRON.  Your  wit  *s  too  hot,  it  speeds  too  fast,  't  will  tire. 
Ros.  Not  till  it  leave  the  rider  in  the  mire. 
BiRON.  What  time  o'  day? 
Bos.  The  hour  that  fools  should  ask. 
BiRON.  Now  fedr  befall  your  mask  ^ ! 
Bos.  Fair  fsM  the  face  it  covers ! 
BiRON.  And  send  you  many  lovers ! 
Bos.  Amen,  so  you  be  none. 
BiRON.  Nay»  then  vnll  I  be  gone. 
Kino.  Madam,  your  father  here  doth  intimate 

The  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns ; 

•  Long  o/jfou^Blong  of  yon— throii|^  you. 

k  The  ladles  were  masked,  and,  perhaps,  were  dressed  alike.  Biron,  snbseqnently,  after  an  ex* 
change  of  wit  with  Rosaline,  inquires  who  Katharine  is;  and  Dumain,  in  the  same  manner,  asks 
Boyet  as  to  Rosaline. 
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Being  bat  the  one  half  of  an  entire  sum. 

Disbursed  bj  my  father  in  his  wars. 

But  say,  that  he,  or  we,  (as  neither  have,) 

Beceiv'd  that  sum ;  yet  there  remains  unpaid 

A  hundred  thousand  more ;  in  surety  of  the  which* 

One  part  of  Aquitain  is  bound  to  us. 

Although  not  valued  to  the  money *s  worth. 

If  then  the  king  your  father  will  restore 

But  that  one  half  which  is  unsatisfied. 

We  will  give  up  our  right  in  Aquitain, 

And  hold  fair  friendship  with  his  majesty. 

But  that,  it  seems,  he  little  purposetb. 

For  here  he  doth  demand  to  have  repaid 

An  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  and  not  demands. 

On  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 

To  have  his  title  live  in  Aquitain*; 

Which  we  much  rather  had  depart  *»  withal. 

And  have  the  money  by  our  father  lent, 

Than  Aquitain  so  gelded  as  it  is. 

Dear  princess,  were  not  his  requests  so  far 

From  reason's  yielding,  your  fair  self  should  make 

A  yielding,  'gainst  some  reason,  in  my  breast, 

And  go  well  satisfied  to  France  again. 
Pbin.  Tou  do  the  king  my  father  too  much  wrong. 

And  wrong  the  reputation  of  your  name, 

In  so  unseeming  to  confess  receipt 

Of  that  which  hath  so  faithfully  been  paid. 
EiMO.  I  do  protest,  I  never  heard  of  it ; 

And,  if  you  prove  it,  1 11  repay  it  back. 

Or  yield  up  Aquitain. 
Prin.  We  arrest  your  word : — 

Boyet,  you  can  produce  acquittances. 

For  such  a  sum,  from  special  officers 

Of  Charles  his  father. 
EiNO.  Satisfy  me  so. 

BoTET.  So  please  your  grace,  the  packet  is  not  come. 

Where  that  and  other  specialties  are  bound ; 

To-morrow  you  shall  have  a  sight  of  them. 
King.  It  shall  suffice  me :  at  which  interview. 

All  liberal  reason  I  will°  yield  unto. 

»  He  requires  the  repayment  of  a  htindred  thousand  crowns— but  does  not  propose  to  pay  ns 
the  other  hundred  thousand  crowns,  by  which  payment  he  would  redeem  the  mortgage.  The 
oiiginal  copies  read  one  instead  of  on;  but  the  words  were  frequently  confounded. 

^  Depart  and  part  were  used  as  synonymes. 

•IwUl    ThefoUo,tco«W/. 
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Meantime,  receiye  such  welcome  at  my  hand 

As  honour,  without  breach  of  honour,  may 

Make  tender  of  to  thy  true  worthiness : 

You  may  not  come,  fair  princess,  in  my  gates ; 

But  here  without  you  shall  be  so  received. 

As  you  shall  deem  yourself  lodg'd  in  my  heart, 

Though  so  denied  fEtrther*  harbour  in  my  house. 

Your  own  good  thoughts  excuse  me,  and  fsirewell : 

To-morrow  we  shall  visit  you  again. 
Pbin.  Sweet  health  and  &ir  desires  consort  your  grace ! 

Kino.  Thy  own  wish  wish  I  thee  in  every  place !     [Eaeunt  Kino  and  his  train, 
BiRON.  Lady,  I  will  commend  you  to  my  own  heart. 
Ros.  Tray  you,  do  my  commendations ;  I  would  be  glad  to  see  it. 
BifiON.  I  would  you  heard  it  groan. 
Ros.  Is  the  fool  sick? 
BiBON.  Sick  at  the  heart. 
Ros.  Alack,  let  it  blood. 
BiBON.  Would  that  do  it  good? 
Ros.  My  physic  says,  ay. 
BiBON.  Will  you  prick  *t  with  your  eye  ? 
Ros.  No  poynt  ^  with  my  knife. 
BiBON.  Now,  God  save  thy  life  1 
Ros.  And  yours  from  long  living ! 

BiBON.  I  cannot  stay  thanksgiving.  [Retiring, 

DuM .  Sir,  I  pray  you  a  word :  What  lady  is  that  same  ? 
BoTBT.  The  heir  of  Alen9on,  Rosaline  her  name. 

Dvu.  A  gallant  lady !  Monsieur,  fiare  you  well.  [Emi. 

LoKO.  I  beseech  you  a  word :  What  is  she  in  the  white  ? 
BoYET.  A  woman  sometimes,  if  you  saw  her  in  the  light. 
LoNo.  Perchance,  light  in  the  light :  I  desire  her  name. 
BoTET.  She  hath  but  one  for  herself ;  to  desire  that  were  a  shame. 
Long.  Pray  you,  sir,  whose  daughter? 
BoTET.  Her  mother's,  I  have  heard. 
Long.  God*s  blessing  on  your  beard ! 
BoTBT.  Good  sir,  be  not  offended : 

She  is  an  heir  of  Falconbridge. 
Long.  Nay,  my  choler  is  ended. 

She  is  a  most  sweet  lady. 
BoTET.  Not  unlike,  sir;  that  may  be.  [Exit  Long. 

BiBON.  What  *8  her  name,  in  the  cap  ? 
BoTET.  £[atharine,  by  good  hap. 

»  Farther^  in  the  folio.  The  ordinary  reading  is  fatr-^  weak  epithet  The  princess  Is  to  be 
lodged,  according  to  her  rank,  without  the  gates,— although  denied  a  farther  advance,  lodgment, 
m  the  King's  house. 

^  NopofftU    the  double  negative  of  the  French — nonpoiM, 
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BiBON.  Is  she  wedded,  or  no? 

BoTET.  To  her  will,  sir,  or  so. 

BiRON.  You  are  welcome,  sir;  adiea! 

BoYET.  Farewell  to  me,  sir,  and  welcome  to  you.   [Emt  Bibon. — Ladiet  tmrnatk, 

Mab.  That  last  is  Biron,  the  merry  madcap  lord ; 

Not  a  word  with  him,  but  a  jest 
BoTBT.  And  every  jest  but  a  word. 

Pbin.  It  was  well  done  of  you  to  take  him  at  his  word. 
BoYET.  I  was  as  willing  to  grapple,  as  he  was  to  board. 
Mab.  Two  hot  sheeps,  marry ! 
BoYET.  And  wherefore  not  ships  ? 

No  sheep,  sweet  lamb,  unless  we  feed  on  your  lips. 
Mab.  Tou  sheep,  and  I  pasture :  ShaU  that  finish  the  jest? 
BoYET.  So  you  grant  pasture  for  me.  [Offering  to  lds$  her. 

Mab.  Not  so,  gentle  beast ; 

My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be^ 
BoYET.  Belonging  to  whom  ? 
Mab.  To  my  fortunes  and  me. 

Pbin.  Good  wits  will  be  jangling ;  but,  gentles,  agree : 

This  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  us*d 

On  Navarre  and  his  book-men ;  for  here  't  is  abus*d. 
BoYET.  If  my  observation,  (which  very  seldom  lies,) 

By  the  hearths  still  rhetoric,  disclosed  with  eyes. 

Deceive  me  not  now,  Navarre  is  infected. 
Pbin.  With  what? 

BoYET.  With  that  which  we  lovers  entitle,  affected. 
Pbin.  Your  reason? 
BoYET.  Why,  all  his  behaviours  do*  make  their  retire 

To  the  court  of  his  eye,  peeping  thorough  desire : 

His  heart,  like  an  agate,  with  your  print  impressed. 

Proud  with  his  form,  in  his  eye  pride  expressed : 

His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see. 

Did  stumble  with  haste  in  his  eye-sight  to  be ; 

All  senses  to  that  sense  did  make  their  repair. 

To  feel  only  looking  on  fiedrest  of  fair: 

Methought  all  his  senses  were  locked  in  his  eye, 

As  jewels  in  crystal  for  some  prince  to  buy ; 

Who,  tendering  their  own  worth,  from  whence  they  were  glass'd. 

Did  point  out  to  buy  them,  along  as  you  pass*d. 

His  facets  own  margent  did  quote  such  amazes. 

That  all  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  with  gazes : 

«  Do  in  the  folio.  The  sabseqtient  change  of  the  tense  does  not  necessarily  reqoire  this  to  be 
ialtered.  Boyet  gives  a  general  answer  to  "  your  reason,**  in  two  lines;  and  then  proceeds  to 
particnlars. 
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J  U  give  jon  Aquitam,  and  all  that  is  his, 

An  yoti  give  him  for  mj  sake  but  one  loving  kiss. 
Pbin.  Gome,  to  oar  pavilion :  Boyet  is  disposed — 
BoTST.  Bat  to  speak  that  in  words,  which  his  eye  hath  disclos'd : 

I  only  have  made  a  mouth  of  his  eye, 

By  adding  a  tongue  which  I  know  will  not  lie. 
Bos.  Thou  art  an  old  love-monger,  and  speakest  skilfully. 
Mab.  He  is  Cupid*s  grandfather,  and  learns  news  of  him. 
Bos.  Then  was  Venus  like  her  mother ;  for  her  father  is  hut  grim. 
BoTBT.  Do  you  hear,  my  mad  wenches  ? 
Mab.  No. 

BoiXT.  What,  then,  do  you  see  ? 

Bos.  Ay,  oar  way  to  be  gone. 
BoTsrr.  You  are  too  hard  for  me.  [Eweunt. 
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SCENE  I,— Another  part  of  the  Park, 
Enter  Arhado  and  Moth. 

Abm.  Warble,  child ;  make  passionate  my  sense  of  bearing. 

Moth.  Concolinel^ [Singmg. 

Arm.  Sweet  air !  Go,  tenderness  of  years !  take  this  key,  give  enlargement  to 
tbe  swain,  bring  bim  festinately  hither;  I  must  employ  him  in  a  letter  to 
my  love. 

Moth.  "Will  you  win  your  love  with  a  French  brawP? 

Arm.  How  meanest  thou?  brawling  in  French? 

Moth.  No,  my  complete  master :  but  to  jig  off  a  tune  at  the  tongue's  end, 
canary®  to  it  with  your**  feet,  humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eyelids^ ;  sigh  a 
note,  and  sing  a  note ;  sometime  through  the  throat,  as  if  you  swallowed  love 
with  singing  love ;  sometime  through  the  nose,  as  if  you  snuffed  up  love  by 
smelling  love;  with  your  hat,  penthouse-like,  o'er  the  shop  of  your  eyes'; 
with  your  arms  crossed  on  your  thin  belly-doublet,  like  a  rabbit  on  a  spit; 

«  Matter^  in  the  quarto,  is  not  given  in  the  folio. 

*  Your,    The  folio,  tA«. 

•  Thus  the  quarto  of  *699.    The  folio  eye. 
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or  jour  hands  in  your  pocket,  like  a  man  after  the  old  painting ;  and  keep 
not  too  long  in  one  tune,  but  a  snip  and  away:  These  are  complements*, 
these  are  humours;  these  betray  nice   wenches,  that  would  be  betrayed 
without  these ;  and  make  them  men  of  note,  (do  you  note,  men  ?)  that  most 
are  affected  to  these. 
Asm,  How  hast  thou  purchased  this  experience  ? 
Moth.  By  my  penny  of  observation. 
Arm.  But  0,— but  0— 
Moth.  — the  hobby-horse  is  forgot'". 
Arm.  Callest  thou  my  love,  hobby-horse  ? 
Moth.  No,  master ;  the  hobby-horse  is  but  a  colt,  and  your  love,  perhaps,  a 

hackney.     But  have  you  forgot  your  love  ? 
Arm.  Almost  1  had. 

Moth.  Negligent  student !  learn  her  by  heart. 
Arm.  By  heart,  and  in  heart,  boy. 

Moth.  And  out  of  heart,  master :  all  those  three  I  will  prove. 
Arm.  What  wilt  thou  prove  ? 

Moth.  A  man,  if  I  live ;  and  this,  by,  in,  and  without,  upon  the  instant :  By 
heart  you  love  her,  because  your  heart  cannot  come  by  her :  in  heart  yoa 
love  her,  because  your  heart  is  in  love  with  her :  and  out  of  heart  you  love 
her,  being  out  of  heart  that  you  cannot  enjoy  her. 
Arm.  1  am  all  these  three. 

Moth.  And  three  times  as  much  more,  and  yet  nothing  at  all. 
Arm.  Fetch  hither  the  swain ;  he  must  carry  me  a  letter. 
Moth.  A  message  well  sympathised ;  a  horse  to  be  ambassador  for  an  ass  I 
Arm.  Ha,  ha !  what  sayest  thou  ? 
Moth.  Marry,  sir,  you  must  send  the  ass  upon  the  horse,  for  he  is  veiy  slow- 

gaited :  But  I  go. 
Arm.  The  way  is  but  short ;  away. 
Moth.  As  swift  as  lead,  sir. 
Arm.  Thy  meaning,  pretty  ingenious? 

Is  not  lead  a  metal  heavy,  dull,  and  slow? 
Moth.  Minimi,  honest  master ;  or  rather,  master,  no. 
Arm.  I  say,  lead  is  slow. 
Moth.  You  are  too  swift,  sir,  to  say  so  : 

Is  that  lead  slow  which  is  fired  from  a  gun  ? 
Arm.  Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric ! 

He  reputes  me  a  cannon ;  and  the  bullet,  that  *s  he : — 
I  shoot  thee  at  the  swain. 
Moth.  Thump,  then,  and  I  flee.  [Ewit, 

Arm.  a  most  acute  juvenal ;  voluble  and  free  of  grace ! 
By  thy  favour,  sweet  welkin,  I  must  sigh  in  thy  face : 
Most  rude  melancholy,  valour  gives  thee  place. 
My  herald  is  returned. 

•  See  note  to  Act  I.,  Scene  1. 
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Be-erUer  Moth  and  Gostabd. 

Moth.  A  wonder,  master;  here  's  a  Costard  broken  in  a  8hin\ 
Abm.  Some  enigma,  some  riddle:  come, — thy  V envoy; — ^begin. 
Cost.  No  egma,  no  riddle,  no  V envoy;  no  salve  in  them  all  ^  sir :  0  sir,  plantain, 

a  plain  plantain ;  no  V envoy ^  no  V envoy ^  no  salve,  sir,  but  a  plantain^ ! 
Arm.  Bj  virtue,  thou  enforcest  laughter ;  thy  silly  thought,  my  spleen ;  the 
heaving  of  my  lungs  provokes  me  to  ridiculous  smiling :  0  pardon  me,  my 
stars !    Doth  the  inconsiderate  take  salve  for  Venvoy,  and  die  word  tewoo^ 
for  a  salve  ? 
Moth.  Do  the  wise  think  them  other  ?  is  not  V envoy  a  salve  <>  ? 
Arm.  No,  page :  it  is  an  epilogue  or  discourse,  to  make  plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been  sain. 
I  will  example  it : 
The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble  bee*. 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
There  *s  the  moral :  Now  the  Venvoy. 
Moth.  I  will  add  the  Venvoy ;  say  the  moral  again. 
Arm.  The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble  bee, 

Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
Moth.  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door. 
And  stayed  Uie  odds  by  adding  four. 
Now  will  I  begin  your  moral,  and  do  you  follow  with  my  Venvoy. 
The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble  bee, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three : 
Arm.  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door. 
Staying  the  odds  by  adding  four^ 
Moth.  A  good  Venvoy,  ending  in  the  goose ;  would  you  desire  more  ? 
Cost.  The  boy  hath  sold  him  a  bargain  *',  a  goose,  that 's  flat :— : 
Sir,  your  pennyworth  is  good,  an  your  goose  be  fat— 
To  sell  a  bargain  well  is  as  cuiming  as  fast  and  loose : 
Let  me  see  a  fat  Venvoy;  ay,  that  *s  a  fat  goose. 
Arm.  Come  hither,  come  hither :  How  did  this  argument  begin? 

*  Costard  broken  in  a  ehin.    Costard  is  the  head, 

^  No  taive  in  them  all  The  oommon  reading  is  "  no  salve  in  the  mafl,"  which  is  that  of  the  old 
coi^es.    We  adopt  Tyrwhitt's  suggestion. 

*  When  Moth  quibbles  about  Costard  and  his  shin,  Armado  supposes  there  is  a  riddle—and  he 
calls  for  the  remwy— the  address  of  the  old  French  poets,  which  conyeyed  thehr  moral  or  explana- 
tion. Costard  says  he  wants  no  such  things — there  is  no  salve  in  them  all;  he  wants  a  plantain 
for  his  wound.    (See  Illustration  to  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  Act  L) 

<  But  the  arch  Page  makes  a  jolce  out  of  Costard's  blunder,  and  asks  is  not  fenvoy  a  sake  t  He 
has  read  of  the  Sdhe  I  of  the  Romans,  and  has  a  pun  for  the  eye  ready.  Dr.  Fanner  beUeres  that 
Shakspere  had  here  foigot  his  small  Latin,  and  thought  that  the  words  had  the  same  prommoiatioB. 
Poor  Shakspere  1  what  adull  dog  he  must  haye  been  at  this  Latin,  aooording  to  the  no-leamiog 
critics! 

*  So  the  quarto  of  1599.  But  the  folio  makes  Armado  merely  give  the  moral,  and  Moth  the 
Venvoy ^  without  these  repetitions.  The  sport  which  so  delights  Costard  is  lost  by  the  t«nn\atAtM. 
(See  Illustration  11.) 
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Moth.  By  saying  that  a  Costard  was  broken  in  a  shin. 
Then  oaU'd  you  for  the  Venvay. 

Cost.  True,  and  I  for  the  plantain :  Thus  came  your  argument  in ; 
Then  the  boy*s  fiat  Venvoy,  the  goose  that  you  bought 
And  he  ended  the  market. 

Abm.  But  tell  me;  how  was  there  a  Costard  broken  in  a  shin  ? 

Moth.  I  will  tell  you  sensibly. 

Cost.  Thou  hast  no  feeling  of  it,  Moth ;  I  will  speak  that  Venvoy. 
I,  Costard,  running  out,  that  was  safely  within. 
Fell  oyer  the  threshold,  and  broke  my  shin. 

Aaif.  We  will  talk  no  more  of  this  matter. 

Cost.  Till  there  be  more  matter  in  the  shin. 

Abm.  Sirrah  Costard,  I  will  enfranchise  thee. 

Cost.  0,  marry  me  to  one  Frances ; — I  smell  some  Venvoy ,  some  goose,  in  this. 

Arm.  By  my  sweet  soul,  I  mean,  setting  thee  at  liberty,  enfreedoming  thy 
person ;  thou  wert  immured,  restrained,  captivated,  bound. 

Cost.  True,  true ;  and  now  you  will  be  my  purgation,  and  let  me  loose. 

AfiM.  I  give  thee  thy  liberty,  set  thee  from  durance ;  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  impose 
on  thee  nothing  but  this :  Bear  this  significant  to  the  country  maid  Jaque- 
netta :  there  is  remuneration  \^givin§  him  money'] ;  for  the  best  ward  of  mine 
honour  is  rewarding  my  dependents.     Moth,  follow.  [Exit. 

Moth.  Like  the  sequel,  I. — Signer  Costard,  adieu. 

Cost.  My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  flesh  1  my  incotiy*  Jew  !  [Eait  Moth. 

Now  will  I  look  to  his  remuneration.  Remuneration !  O,  that 's  the  Latin 
word  for  three  farthings :  three  farthings^ — ^remuneration. — What 's  the  price 
of  this  inkle  ?  a  penny : — No,  1 11  give  you  a  remuneration  :  why,  it  carries 
it — ^Remuneration !— why,  it  is  a  fedrer  name  than  French  crown.  I  will 
never  buy  and  sell  out  of  this  word. 

Enter  Bibon. 

BiBON.  0,  my  good  knave  Costard !  exceedingly  well  met. 

Cost.  Pray  you,  sir,  how  much  carnation  ribbon  may  a  man  buy  for  a  remune- 
ration? 

BiBOM.  What  is  a  remuneration? 

Cost.  Many,  sir,  halfpenny  farthing. 

BiBOM.  O,  why  then,  three-farthings-worth  of  silk. 

Cost.  I  thank  your  worship :  God  be  with  you ! 

BiBOH.  O,  stay,  slave ;  I  must  employ  thee : 
As  thou  wilt  win  my  favour,  good  my  knave. 
Do  one  thing  for  me  that  I  shall  entreat 

*  IncoHjf  Jtw.—Imcon^  is  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the  Scotch  canny— which  is  our  knowing^ 
f»Mmg.  Taking  the  word  in  this  sense,  Jeu>  is,  perhaps,  Costard's  superlative  notion  of  a  dever 
feUow.  Bnt  Mr.  Dyce,  following  Warburton,  explains  mcony  as  flue,  deHoate ;  and  Jew,  aooording 
to  Johnson,  was  a  term  of  endearment 
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Cost.  When  would  yon  have  it  done,  sir? 

BiBON.  O,  this  afternoon. 

Cost.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  sir :  Fare  you  well. 

BntoN.  O,  thou  knowest  not  what  it  is. 

Cost.  I  shall  know,  sir,  when  I  have  done  it. 

BiBON.  Why,  villain,  thou  must  know  first 

Cost.  I  will  come  to  your  worship  to-morrow  morning. 

BiBON.  It  must  be  done  this  afternoon.    Hark,  slave,  it  is  but  this ; — 

The  princess  comes  to  hunt  here  in  the  park. 

And  in  her  tmin  there  is  a  gentle  lady ; 

When  tongues  speak  sweetly,  then  they  name  her  name. 

And  Rosaline  they  call  her :  ask  for  her ; 

And  to  her  white  hand  see  thou  do  commend 

This  seal*d-up  counseL    There  's  ihj  guerdon;  go.  [(TfoM  him  money. 

Cost.  Garden, — O  sweet  garden!    better  than    remuneration;    eleven-pence 

farthing  better :  Most  sweet  garden  I — I  will  do  it,  sir,  in  print — Garden- 
remuneration".  [ExU, 
BiBON.  0 !— And  I,  forsooth,  in  love !  I,  that  have  been  love's  whip ; 

A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh ; 

A  critic ;  nay,  a  night-watch  constable ; 

A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy, 

Than  whom  no  mortal  so  magnificent ! 

This  wimpled*,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy; 

This  senior-junior ^  giant-dwarf,  Dan  Cupid: 

Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arras, 

The  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans, 

Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents. 

Dread  prince  of  plackets,  king  of  codpieces, 

Sole  imperator,  and  great  general 

Of  trotting  paritors^.     0  my  little  heart ! — 

And  I  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  field  ^, 

And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler's  hoop^* ! 

What  I  I  love  1  I  sue !  I  seek  a  wife^ ! 

*  Wimpled— 'YeHed, 

^  The  original  reading  is,  **  Thit  ngnior  luniot"  Theobald  gave  ns  the  reading  of  semior-jmUotf 
as  applied  to  the  god  "  five  thousand  years  a  boj.** 

*  TroUmg  parkors.  The  paritor,  apparitor,  is  the  officer  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  who  oanies 
out  citations— often,  in  old  times,  against  ofifenders  who  were  prompted  by  the 

**  Liege  of  all  loiterers.** 

*  A  corporal  of  the  field  was  an  officer  in  some  degree  resembling  our  oii-die'^eamp^  according  to 
a  passage  in  *  Lord  Strafford's  Letters.*  But  according  to  Styward*s  *  Pathway  of  Martial  Disci- 
pline,* 1681,  of  four  corporals  of  the  field  two  had  charge  of  the  shot,  and  two  of  the  {nkes  and 
bills. 

*  We  give  this  line  as  in  the  original  copies.    The  modem  reading  is^ 

"What?  //  Hovel  Isuel  Iseekawife!" 
Another  modem  emendation  is  "  What  ?  WKaX  t  **    These  correctors  cannot  conceive  of  a  pause  in 
dramatic  metr&— the  retardation  of  a  verse. 
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A  woman,  that  is  Kke  a  German  clock  ^*, 

Still  a-repairing ;  ever  out  of  frame ; 

And  never  going  aright,  being  a  watch, 

Bot  being  watch*d  that  it  maj  still  go  right ! 

Nay,  to  be  peijur'd,  which  is  worst  of  all ; 

And,  among  three,  to  love  the  worst  of  all ; 

A  whitely  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow, 

With  two  pitch-balls  stack  in  her  face  for  eyes ; 

Ay,  and,  by  heaven,  one  that  will  do  the  deed. 

Though  Argus  were  her  eunuch  and  her  guard ! 

And  I  to  sigh  for  her  I  to  watch  for  her ! 

To  pray  for  her !  Go  to ;  it  is  a  plague 

That  Cupid  will  impose  for  my  neglect 

Of  his  almighty  dreadful  little  might. 

Well,  I  will  love,  write,  sigh,  pray,  sue,  groan*; 

Some  men  must  love  my  lady,  and  some  Joan.  [ExU. 

•  AndffToan  is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio;  and  is  odIj  wantinig  to  satisQ^  an  ear  that  con- 
siders syllabic  regularity  the  sole  principle  of  metre. 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  J.— Another  part  of  the  Park. 

Enter  the  Princess,  Rosaline,  Marta,  Katharine,  Botet,  Lords,  Attendants, 

and  a  Forester. 

Prik.  Was  that  the  king,  that  spurred  his  horse  so  hard 

Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  hill? 
Botet.  I  know  not ;  hut,  I  think,  it  was  not  he. 
Prin.  Whoe'er  he  was,  he  show'd  a  mounting  mind. 

Well,  lords,  to-day  we  shall  have  our  despatch ; 

On  Saturday  we  will  return  to  France. — 

Then,  forester,  my  friend,  where  is  the  hush 

That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  murtherer  in''? 
For.  Hereby,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice ; 

A  stand  where  you  may  make  the  fairest  shoot. 
Pbin.  I  thank  my  beauty,  I  am  &ir  that  shoot, 

And  thereupon  thou  speak'st,  the  fairest  shoot. 
For.  Pardon  me,  madam,  for  I  meant  not  so. 
Prin.  What,  what !  first  praise  me,  and  then*  again  say  no  ? 

O  short-liy*d  pride !  Not  fair?  alack  for  woe ! 

•  Then,  which  is  in  the  folio,  is  usually  omitted. 
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Fob.  Yes,  madam,  fair. 

PwN.  Nay,  never  paint  me  now ; 

Where  fiair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow. 

Here,  good  my  glass*,  take  this  for  telling  trae ;  [Oiving  him  money. 

Fair  payment  for  foul  words  is  more  than  due.' 
Fob.  Nothing  but  fair  is  that  which  you  inherit 
Pbin.  See,  see,  my  beauly  will  be  sav*d  by  merit 

O  heresy  in  &ir,  fit  for  these  days  I 

A  giving  hand,  though  foul,  shall  have  fair  praise. — 

But  come,  the  bow : — Now  mercy  goes  to  kill. 

And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ill. 

Thus  will  I  save  my  credit  in  the  shoot : 

Not  wounding,  pity  would  not  let  me  do  *t ; 

If  wounding,  then  it  was  to  show  my  skill. 

That  more  for  praise,  than  purpose,  meant  to  kill. 

And,  out  of  question,  so  it  is  sometimes ; 

Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes ; 

When,  for  fame's  sake,  for  praise,  an  outward  put. 

We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart : 

As  I,  for  praise  alone,  now  seek  to  spill 

The  poor  deer's  blood,  that  my  heart  means  no  ill. 
BoYET.  Do  not  curst**  wives  hold  that  self-sovereignty^ 

Only  for  praise'  sake,  when  they  strive  to  be 

Ix>rds  o'er  their  lords  ? 
Pbin.  Only  for  praise :  and  praise  we  may  afiford 

To  any  lady  that  subdues  a  lord. 

Enter  Costabd. 

BoTET.  Here  comes  a  member  of  the  commonwealth. 

Cost.  God  dig-you-den^  all!  Pray  you,  which  is  the  head  lady? 

Pbim.  Thou  shalt  know  her,  fellow,  by  the  rest  that  have  no  heads. 

Coar.  Which  is  the  greatest  lady,  the  highest? 

Pbin.  The  thickest  and  the  tallest. 

Cost.  The  thickest  and  the  tallest !  it  is  so ;  truth  is  truth. 

An  your  waist,  mistress,  were  as  slender  as  my  wit 

One  o'  these  maids'  girdles  for  your  waist  should  be  fit. 
'    Are  not  you  the  chief  woman?  you  are  the  thickest  here. 
Pbin.  What's  your  will,  sir?  what's  your  will? 
Cost.  I  have  a  letter  from  monsieur  Biron,  to  one  lady  Rosaline. 

a  Ocodmjfghui,    The  Forester  is  the  metaphorical  glass  of  the  Prinoess. 
^  CwrH    shrewish. 

*  iSsi^-MMreft^iity— used  in  the  same  way  as  self-sofficiency ;— not  a  sovereignty  over  themselres, 
but  tit  UiemselTeB. 

'  Dig-f/ou^den.    The  popolar  cormption  of  gwe  you  good  e^en,  ^  j 
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Prim.  O,  thy  letter,  thy  letter;  he 's  a  good  friend  of  mine: 

Stand  aside,  good  hearer. — Boyei,  yon  can  oarve; 

Break  op  this  capon. 
BoTST.  I  am  bound  to  serve. — 

This  letter  is  mistook,  it  import^th  none  here; 

It  is  writ  to  Jaqaenetta. 
Pbin.  We  will  read  it»  I  swear : 

Break  the  neck  of  the  vrax,  and  every  one  give  ear. 
BoTET.  [Bsads,] 

'<  By  heaven,  that  thou  art  fair  is  most  infallible ;  true,  that  thou  art  beauteous ; 
truth  itself,  that  thou  art  lovely :  More  fair^  than  fur,  beautiful  than  beauteous, 
truer  than  truth  itself,  have  commiseration  on  thy  heroical  vassal !  The  magnanimous 
and  most  illustrate  king  Cophetua  set  eye  upon  the  pernicious  and  indubitate  beggar 
Zendophon;  and  he  it  was  that  might  rightly  say  veni,  «ufi,  viei;  whioh  to  annotanise  *, 
in  the  vulgar,  (0  base  and  obscure  vulgar!)  viddicttj  he  came,  saw,  and  overcame: 
he  came,  one ;  saw,  two ;  overcame,  three.  Who  came?  the  king ;  Why  did  he  comet 
to  see ;  Why  did  he  see?  to  overcome :  To  whom  came  he?  to  the  beggar ;  What  saw 
he?  the  beggar;  Who  overcame  he?  the  beggar:  The  conclusion  is  victory ;  On  whose 
side?  the  king*s:  the  captive  is  enrich*d;  On  whose  side?  the  beggar*s:  The  cata- 
strophe is  a  nuptial :  On  whose  side?  The  king*s? — no,  on  both  in  one,  or  one  in  both. 
I  am  the  king ;  for  so  stands  the  comparison :  thou  the  beggar ;  for  so  witnesseth  thy 
lowliness.  Shall  I  command  thy  love?  I  may:  Shall  I  enfbroe  thy  love?  I  could: 
Shall  I  entreat  thy  love?  I  will :  What  shalt  thou  exchange  for  rags?  robes:  For 
tittles,  titles :  For  thyself,  me.  Thus,  expecting  thy  reply,  I  profane  my  lips  on  thy 
foot,  my  eyes  on  thy  picture,  and  my  heart  on  thy  every  part 

"  Thine,  in  the  dearest  design  of  industry, 

"Doir  AnaiAKo  ns  Aemaim).** 
^  Thus  dost  thou  hear  the  Nemean  lion  roar 

'Qainst  thee,  thou  lamb,  that  standest  as  his  prey ; 
Submissive  fiJl  his  princely  feet  before. 

And  he  from  forage  will  incline  to  play : 
But  if  thou  strive,  poor  soul,  what  art  thou  thent 
Food  for  his  rage,  repasture  for  his  den.*'^ 

Prin.  What  plume  of  feathers  is  he  that  indited  this  letter?  « 

What  vane?  what  weathercock?  did  you  ever  hear  better? 
BoYET.  I  am  much  deceived,  but  I  remember  the  style. 
Pbin.  Else  your  memory  is  bad,  going  o*er  it  erewhile. 
BoYET.  This  Armado  is  a  Spaniard,  ^t  keeps  here  in  court; 

A  phantasm,  a  Monarcho'^  and  one  that  makes  sport 

To  the  prince,  and  his  book-mates. 
Pbin.  Thou,  fellow,  a  word : 

Who  gave  thee  this  letter? 

•  Awnotanize,    So  the  qnarto  and  folio.    The  modern  reading  is  muOomite.    Tlie  OfifiBalf  <">- 
noihamae^  is  evidently  a  pedantic  form  of  omotaU  /  and  we  willingly  restore  the  eoixed  word. 

^  Mr.  Collier  holds  that  these  lines  are  not  the  comment  of  Boyet  upon  Armado*s  1 
conclnsion  of  that  letter.    We  adopt  the  suggestioa. 
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Cost.  I  told  you ;  my  lord. 

P&iN.  To  whom  thooldtt  thou  giTV  it? 

Cost.  From  my  lord  to  my  lady. 

PjKiN.  From  whidi  lord,  to  which  lady  ? 

Cost.  From  my  lord  Biron,  a  good  master  of  mina» 

To  a  lady  of  France,  that  he  call'd  Rosaline. 
Pbin.  Thou  hast  mistaken  his  letter.    Come,  lords,  away, 

Hero,  sweet,  pot  op  this;  *t  will  be  thine  another  day. 

[Etmmt  Pbihcsss  ofMf  train. 
BoYKT.  Who  is  the  suitor?  who  is  the  suitor*? 
Ros.  Shall  I  teach  you  to  know? 
BoiBT.  Ay,  my  continent  of  beauty, 
^s-  Why,  she  that  bearo  the  bow. 

Finely  put  effi 
Boiet.  My  lady  goes  to  kill  horns ;  but,  if  thou  marry. 

Hang  me  by  th^  neck,  if  horns  that  year  miscarry. 

Finely  put  on ! 
Bos.  Well,  then,  I  am  the  shooter. 
BoTBT.  And  who  is  your  deer  ? 

Ros.  If  we  choose  by  the  horns,  yourself :  come  not  near. 

Finely  put  on,  indeed  I — 
Mar.  Tou  still  wrangle  with  her,  Boyet,  and  she  strikes  at  the  brow. 
BoTET.  But  she  herself  is  hit  lower:  Have  I  hit  her  now? 
Bos.  Shall  1  come  upon  thee  with  an  old  saying,  that  was  a  man  when  king 

Pepin  of  France  was  a  little  boy,  as  touching  the  hit  it  ? 
BoYKT.  So  I  may  answer  thee  with  one  as  old,  that  was  a  woman  when  queen 

Goineyer  of  Britain  was  a  little  wench,  as  touching  the  hit  it. 
Bos.  [Singing.']      Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  hit  it,  hit  it, 

Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  my  good  man. 
BoTBT.  An  I  cannot,  cannot,  cannot, 

An  I  cannot,  another  can.  [Eaeunt  Ros.  and  Kath. 

Cost.  By  my  troth,  most  pleasant !  how  both  did  fit  it ! 
Mab.  A  mark  marvellous  well  shot;  for  they  both  did  hit  it. 
BoTBT.  A  mark !  O,  mark  but  that  mark !    A  mark,  says  my  lady ! 

Let  the  mark  have  a  prick  in  *t  to  meto  at,  if  it  may  be. 
Mab.  Wide  o*  the  bow  hand !     I*  faith  your  hand  is  out. 
Cost.  Indeed,  a*  must  shoot  nearor,  or  he  11  ne'er  hit  the  clout. 
BoTET.  An  if  my  hand  be  out,  then,  belike  your  hand  is  in. 
Coer.  Then  wiU  she  get  the  upshot  by  cleaving  the  pin*^. 

•  Smtor.  The  old  cc^ee  read  **  who  is  the  skoet^,"*  Bat  the  commentttora  sa/  that  Boyet 
asks,  **  who  U  the  suitor,"— and  Boealine  gives  him  a  quibbliDg  answer—'*  she  that  bears  the  bow." 
Smior  and  thooter  were  proooonced  alike  in  Shakspere^s  day;  and  thus  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
pronnndatkni  of  this  word,  which  we  htogh  at  now,  is  nearer  the  old  EngUsli  than  our  own  pro- 
nonciation. 

^  The  pirn.   So  the  leooiid  folio.    The  quarto  and  the  first  folk),  by  mistake,  repeat  the  it  m  of 
the  preceding  line» 
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Mab.  Gome,  come,  you  talk  greasily,  your  lips  grow  foul. 

GosT.  She 's  too  hard  for  you  at  pricks,  sir ;  challenge  her  to  boid. 

BoYBT.  I  fear  ^o  much  rubbing.    Good  night,  my  good  owl. 

[Ew&urU  BoTBT  and  Marta. 
Cost.  By  my  soul,  a  swain !  a  most  simple  down  I 

Lord,  lord !  how  the  ladies  and  I  have  put  him  down  I 

O*  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests !  most  incony  vulgar  wit ! 

When  it  comes  so  smoothly  off,  so  obscenely,  as  it  were,  so  fit. 

Armatho  o*  the  one  side, — 0,  a  most  dainty  man  I 

To  see  him  walk  before  a  lady,  and  to  bear  her  fan  I 

To  see  him  kiss  his  hand !  and  how  most  sweetly  a*  will  swear ! — 

And  his  page  o'  t'  other  side,  that  handful  of  wit  I 

Ah,  heavens,  it  is  a  most  pathetical  nit! 

Sola,  sola !  [Shouting  within.    EwU  Gobiabd,  funmng. 


SCENE  II,— The  tame. 
Enter  Holofernes%  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Dull. 

Nath.  Very  reverend  sport,  truly;  and  done  in  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience. 

HoL.  The  deer  was,  as  you  know,  sanguis, — ^in  l^lood*»;  ripe  as  a  pomewater% 
who  now  hangeth  like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  calo, — the  sky,  the  welkin,  the 
heaven;  and  anon  falleth  like  a  crab,  on  the  face  of  terra, — ^the  soil»  the 
land,  the  earth. 

Nath.  Truly,  master  Holofemes,  the  epithets  are  sweetly  varied,  like  a  scholar 
at  the  least ;  But,  sir,  I  assure  ye,  it  waf  a  buck  of  the  first  head. 

HoL.  Sir  Nathaniel,  haud  credo. 

Dull.  T  was  not  a  haud  credo ;  't  was  a  pricket^^. 

HoL.  Most  barbarous  intimation !  yet  a  kind  of  insinuation,  as  it  were  in  via,  in 
way,  of  explication ;  facere,  as  it  were,  replication,  or,  rather,  ostentare,  to 
show,  as  it  were,  his  inclination, — after  his  undressed,  unpolished,  unedu- 
cated, unpruned,  untrained,  or  rather  unlettered,  or»  latherest,  unconfirmed 
fashion, — to  insert  again  my  haud  credo  for  a  deer. 

Dull.  I  said  the  deer  was  not  a  haud  credo ;  't  was  a  pricket. 

HoL.  Twice  sod  simplicity,  bis  coctus! — 0  thou  monster  Ignorance,  how 
deformed  dost  thou  look ! 

Nath.  Sir,  he  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are  bred  in  a  book ;  he  hath 
not  eat  paper,  as  it  were;  he  hath  not  drunk  ink;  his  intellect  is  not  re- 
plenished ;  he  is  only  an  animal,  only  sensible  in  the  duller  parts ; 

*  In  the  old  ediUons  Holofemes  is  distingaished  as  "  The  Pedant" 

^  AU  the  old  copies  have  this  reading.    Steevens  would  read  ^  in  mh^^im— blood." 

*  PomeuxUer^A  species  of  apple. 
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And  sucb  barren  plants  are  set  before  us,  tbat  we  tbankful  sbould  be 

(Which  we  of*  taste  and  feeling  are)  for  those  parts  that  do  fructify  in  us 
more  than  he. 

For  as  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be  vain,  indiscreet,  or  a  fool. 

So,  were  there  a  patch  set  on  learning,  to  see  him  in  a  school : 

But,  omne  bene,  say  I ;  being  of  an  old  father's  mind. 

Many  can  brook  the  weather,  that  love  not  the  wind. 
Dull.  You  two  are  book-men :  Can  you  tell  by  your  wit, 

What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that 's  not  five  weeks  old  as  yet? 
HoL.  Dictynna,  gobdman  Dull ;  Dictynna,  goodman  Dull. 
Dull.  What  is  Dictynna  ? 
Nath.  a  title  to  Phoebe,  to  Luna,  to  the  moon. 
HoL.  The  moon  was  a  month  old,  when  Adam  was  no  more ; 

And  ranght^  not  to  five  weeks,  when  he  came  to  five-score. 

The  allusion  holds  in  the  exchange. 
Dull.  T  is  true  indeed ;  the  collusion  holds  in  the  exchange. 
HoL.  God  .comfort  thy  capacity!  I  say,  the  allusion  holds  in  the  exchange. 
Dull.  And  I  say  the  pollusion  holds  in  the  exchange ;  for  the  moon  is  never 

but  a  month  old :  and  I  say,  beside,  that 't  was  a  pricket  that  the  princess 

killed. 
HoL.  Sir  Nathaniel,  will  you  hear  an  extemporal  epitaph  on  the  death  of  the 

deer?  and,  to  humour  the  ignorant,  I  have<^  called  the  deer  the  princess 

killed,  a  pricket 
Nath.  Perge,  good,  master  Holofemes,  perge;  so  it  shall  please  you  to  abrogate 

scurrility. 
HoL.  I  will  something  lEiffect  the  letter^ ;  for  it  argues  facility. 

The  preyful  *  princess  piercM  and  prick*d  a  pretty  pleasing  pricket ; 
Some  say  a  sore ;  but  not  a  sore,  tiQ  now  made  sore  with  shooting. 
The  dogs  did  yell ;  put  1  to  sore,  iken  sorel  jumps  from  thicket ; 

Or  pricket,  sore,  or  else  sorel ;  the  people  fall  a  hooting. 
If  sore  be  sore,  then  L  to  sore  makes  fifty  sores' ;  0  sore  L ! 
Of  one  sore  I  an  hundred  make,  by  adding  but  one  more  L. 
Nath.  A  rare  talent ! 

Dull.  If  a  talent  be  a  claw^,  look  how  he  claws  him  with  a  talent 
HoL.  This  is  a  gift  that  I  have,  simple,  simple ;  a  foolish  extravagant  spirit 
full  of  forms,  figures,  shapes,  objects,  ideas,  apprehensions,  motions,  revolu- 
tions :  these  are  begot  in  the  ventricle  of  memory,  nourished  in  the  womb  of 
pia  fnater\  and  delivered  upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion :  But  the  gift  is 
good  in  those  in  whom  it  is  acute,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it. 

*  0/is  wanting  in  the  originals.  **  JiaugJU— reached. 

*  /  AdM  is  wanting  in  the  early  copies.    The  correction  was  made  by  Bowe. 
**  Affect  the  Zeftor—afiect  alliteration. 

*  Fre^ul  is  the  reading  of  the  early  copies;  praiseful  that  of  the  second  folio. 
'  The  Pedant  brings  in  the  Boman  numeral,  L,  as  the  sign  of  fi(ty. 

*  Talon  was  formerly  written  talent, 

^  Pia  mater.    The  quarto  and  folio  have  prima  mater.    The  words  are  correctly  given  in  the 
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Nath.  Sir,  I  praise  the  Lord  for  you ;  and  so  maj  mj  parishioiierB ;  for  Aeir 

sons  are  well  tutor'd  by  jon»  and  their  daughters  pn^t  very  greatly  under 

you :  you  are  a  good  member  of  the  commonwealth. 
HoL.  Mehercle,  if  their  sons  be  ingenious,  they  shall  want  no  instructioii :  if 

their  daughters  be  capable,  I  will  put  it  to  them :  But,  vir  $apU  fuipauea 

loquitur,    A  soul  feminine  saluteth  us. 

Enter  Jaquenetta  and  Costard. 

Jaq.  God  give  you  good  morrow,  master  person  '*. 

HoL.  Master  person, — qua$i  pers-on.    And  if  one  should  be  pierced,  whidi  is 

the  one? 
Cost.  Marry,  master  schoolmaster,  he  that  is  likeet  to  a  hogshead. 
HoL.  Of  piercing  a  hogshead!  a  good  lustre  of  conceit  in  a  turf  of  earth;  fire 

enough  for  a  flint,  pearl  enough  for  a  swine :  *t  is  pretty ;  it  is  wdL 
Jaq.  Good  master  parson,  be  so  good  as  read  me  this  letter ;  it  was  giyen  me  by 

Costard,  and  sent  me  from  Don  Armatho ;  I  beseech  you«  read  it. 
HoL.  Fauste,  preeor  giUdd  quando  pecus  amne  tub  umhrd  Bummat^ — and  so 
forth.    Ah,  good  old  Mantuan'^I     I  may  speak  of  thee  as  the  tmreller 
doth  of  Venice : 

-^—  Vinegia,  Vinegia, 
Chi  non  ts  vede^  ei  non  te  pr$gia^. 
Old  Mantuan!  old  Mantuan  1   Who  understandeth  thee  not,  lores  thee  not^ 
— Utt  re,  sol,  la^  mi,  fa^* — Under  pardon,  sir,  what  are  the  contents?    Or, 
rather,  as  Horace  says  in  his — What,  my  soul,  verses  ? 
Nath.  Ay,  sir,  and  veiy  learned. 

HoL.  Let  me  hear  a  staff*  a  stanaa,  a  verse ;  Lege,  domine. 
Nath. 

If  love  niake  me  forsworn,  how  shall  1  swear  to  love  t 
Ah,  never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  vow*d  I 
Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  I  '11  £uthful  prove  \ 

Those  thoughts  to  me  were  oaks,  to  thee  like  osiers  bow*d< 
Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes, 

Where  all  those  pleasures  live  that  art  would  comprehend : 
If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall  suffice ; 

Well  learned  is  that  tongue,  that  Well  can  thee  commend  t 
All  ignorant  that  soul  that  sees  thee  without  wonder ) 

(Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts  admire ;) 
Thy  eye  Jove's  lightning  bears,  thy  voice  his  dreadful  th«nder| 

Which,  not  to  anger  bent,  is  music,  and  sweet  §3te. 
Celestial  as  thou  art,  oh,  pardon,  love,  this  wr<mg. 
That  sings  heaven's  praise  with  such  an  earthly  tongue' ! 

origtnid  folio  edition  of  '  Twelfth  Night,'  Act  L,  Scene  5$— *<  One  of  thj  khi  has  a  moet  wwk  /m- 

•  LofM  thee  not  is  wanting  in  the  fblio. 

^  The  PedAnt  is  in  fail  altitudes.    H)9  has  quoted  Latin  and  Italian;  and  in  his  self-MtiafiMtioD 
he  tol-fat,  to  reoreiite  himself,  and  to  show  his  musical  skilL 

*  This  sonnet  was  printed,  with  some  variations,  in  '  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,*  1599.  See  *  Poems.' 
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HoL.  Tou  find  not  the  apostrophes,  and  so  miss  the  accent :  let  me  superrise 
the  canzonet*.  Here  are  only  numbers  ratified ;  but,  for  the  elegancy, 
flEusility,  and  golden  cadence  of  poesy,  caret,  Ovidius  Naso  was  the  man : 
and  why,  indeed,  Naso;  but  for  smelling  out  the  odoriferous  flowers  of  fiEmcy, 
the  jerks  of  invention  ?  Imitari  is  nothing :  so  doth  the  hound  his  master, 
the  ape  his  keeper,  the  tired**  horse  his  rider.  But,  damosella  Tirgin,  was 
this  directed  to  you? 

Jaq.  Ay,  sir,  from  one  monsieur  Biron,  one  of  the  strange  queen's  lords®. 

HoL.  I  will  oyerglance  the  superscript.     *'  To  the  snow-white  hand  of  the  most 
beauteous  Lady  Bosaline."    I  will  look  agidn  on  the  intellect  of  the  letter, 
lor  the  nomination  of  the  party  writing  <^  to  the  person  written  unto : 
^  Tour  ladyship's  in  all  desired  employment,  Bmoir ." 

Sir  Nathaniel,  this  Biron  is  one  of  the  votaries  with  the  king ;  and  here  he 
hath  fiiamed  a  letter  to  a  sequent  of  the  stranger  qneen*s,  which,  accidentally, 
or  by  way  of  progression,  hath  miscarried. — Trip  and  go,  my  sweet ;  deliver 
this  paper  into  the  royal  hand  of  the  king ;  it  may  concern  much :  Stay  not 
thy  compliment ;  I  forgive  thy  duty ;  adieu  I 

Jaq.  Good  Costard,  go  with  me. — Sir,  God  save  your  life ! 

Cost.  Have  with  thee,  my  girl.  [Exeunt  Cost,  and  Jaq. 

Nath.  Sir,  you  have  done  this  in  the  fear  of  God,  very  religiously ;  and,  as  a 
certain  fiither  saith 

HoL.  Sir,  tell  not  me  of  the  father,  J  do  fear  colourable  colours.  JBut,  to  return 
to  the  verses :  Did  they  please  you,  Sir  Nathaniel  ? 

Naxh.  Marvellous  well  for  the  pen. 

HoL.  I  do  dine  to-day  at  the  father's  of  a  certain  pupil  of  mine;  where  if^ 
before*  repast,  it  shall  please  you  to  gratify  the  table  with  a  grace,  I  will,  on 
my  privilege  I  have  with  the  parents  of  the  aforesaid  child  or  pupil,  under- 
take your  ben  venuto ;  where  I  will  prove  those  verses  to  be  Very  unlearned, 
neither  savouring  of  poetry,  wit,  nor  invention :  I  beseech  your  society. 

Nath.  And  thank  you  too :  for  society  (saith  the  text)  is  the  happiness  of  life. 

HoL.  And,  certes,  the  text  most  infallibly  concludes  it. 

Sir,  I  do  invite  you  too ;  you  shall  not  say  me  nay :  pauca  verba. 
Away ;  the  gentles  are  at  their  game,  and  we  wil^to  our  recreation'. 

[Exeunt. 

*  In  the  early  editions  Sir  Hathamel  continues  the  speech.    It  clearly  belongs  to  Holqfemes. 
^  TVreti— caparisoned;  adorned  with  trappings. 

*  Biron  was  one  of  the  King't  lords;  bnt  it  was  the  vocatioQ  of  Jactneoetta  to  blander, 

*  Wriimg.    The  original  copies  have  vritien^an  obvions  error. 

*  Before  is  the  readi&g  of  the  quarto;  the  folio  has  beinff. 

*  We  print  these  lines,  which  Uolofernes  addresses  to  Dull,  as  they  stand  in  the  original.  They 
are  undoubtedly  meant  for  verses;  and  yet  they  do  not  rhyme.  What  form  of  pedantry  is  this? 
If  we  open  Sydney's '  Arcadia,*  and  other  books  of  that  age,  we  shall  know  what  Shakspere  was 
u«g^i»g  nt.  The  lines  are  kexomBtBr$,  and  all  the  better  for  being  very  bad.  They  are  as  good 
as  those  of  Sydney,  we  think: — 

**  Fair  rooks,  goodly  rivers,  sweet  woods,  when  shall  I  see  peace?    Peace. 
Peace  ?  what  bars  me  my  tongue  ?  who  is  it  that  oomes  so  nigh  ?    I." 
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SCENE  lll.—AnotKer  part  of  ike  same. 

Enter  Bibon  with  a  paper. 

BiBON.  The  king  he  is  banting  the  deer;  I  am  coursing  myself:  thej  faave 
pitched  a  toil;  I  am  toiling  in  a  pitch;  pitch  that  defiles;  defile!  a  foul 
word.  Well,  Set  thee  down,  sorrow !  for  so  they  say  the  fool  said,  and  so 
say  I,  and  I  the  fool.  Well  proved,  wit !  By  the  Lord,  this  love  is  as  mad 
as  Ajax :  it  kills  sheep ;  it  kills  me,  I  a  sheep :  Well  proved  again  o*  my 
side  I  I  will  not  love :  if  I  do,  hang  me ;  i'  fiEuth,  I  will  not  O,  bat  her 
eye, — by  this  light,  but  for  her  eye,  I  would  not  love  her ;  yes,  for  her  two 
eyes.  Well,  I  do  nothing  in  the  world  but  lie,  and  lie  in  my  throat.  By 
heaven,  I  do  love :  and  it  hath  taught  me  to  rhyme,  and  to  be  melancholy; 
and  here  is  part  of  my  rhyme,  and  here  my  melancholy.  Well,  she  hath 
one  0*  my  sonnets  already :  the  clown  bore  it,  the  fool  sent  it,  and  the  lady 
hath  it :  sweet  clown,  sweeter  fool,  sweetest  lady !  By  the  world,  I  would 
not  care  a  pin  if  the  other  three  were  in :  Here  comes  one  with  a  paper; 
God  give  him  grace  to  groan.  [QeU  up  into  a  tree  \ 

Enter  the  Kino,  with  a  paper. 

EiNO.  Ah  me  1 

BiBON.  [Aeide.]  Shot  by  heaven ! — Proceed,  sweet  Cupid ;  thou  hast  thumped 

him  with  thy  bird-bolt  under  the  left  pap : — In  faith,  secrets. — 
Kino.  [Reads.] 

So  Bweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 

To  those  firesh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose^ 
As  thy  eye-beams,  when  their  fresh  rays  have  smot^ 

The  night  of  dew  that  on  my  cheeks  down  flows : 
Nor  shines  the  silver  moon  one-half  so  bright 

Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep, 
As  doth  thy  f&ce  through  tears  of  mine  give  light : 

Thou  shin*8t  in  every  tear  that  I  do  weep ; 
No  drop  bu^as  a  coach  doth  carry  thee, 

So  ridest  thou  triumphing  in  my  woe : 
Do  but  behold  the  tears  that  swell  in  me, 

And  they  thy  glory  through  my  grief  will  show: 
But  do  not  love  thyself ;  then  thou  wilt  keep 
My  tears  for  glasses,  and  still  make  me  weep. 
0,  queen  of  queens,  how  far  dost  thou  excel ! 
No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal  tell. — 

How  shall  she  know  my  griefs  ?    1 11  drop  the  paper ; 

Sweet  leaves  shade  folly.    Who  is  he  comes  here  ?  [Steps  aside. 

•  This  is  a  modem  direction.    The  origiDal  has,  '*  He  stands  asideJ* 
**  iSmot— the  old  preterite  of  smote. 
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Enier  LoNaAYiLLE,  with  a  paper. 

What,  Longaville  I  and  reading!  listen,  ear. 
BmoN.  Now,  in  thy  likeness,  one  more  fool  appear!  [Aside. 

LoKO.  Ah  me !  I  am  forsworn. 

BiBON.  Why,  he  comes  in  like  a  perjure,  wearing  papers*.  [Aside. 

Kino.  In  love,  I  hope :  Sweet  fellowship  in  shame !  [Aside. 

BiBON.  One  drunkard  loves  another  of  the  name.  [Aside. 

Long.  Am  I  the  first  that  have  been  peijur'd  so  ? 
BntOK.  [Aside.]  I  could  put  thee  in  comfort ;  not  by  two,  that  I  know : 

Thou  mak*st  the  triumviry,  the  comer  cap  of  society, 

The  shape  of  Love's  Tyburn  that  hangs  up  simplicity. 
Long.  I  fear  these  stubborn  lines  lack  power  to  move : 

O  sweet  Maria,  empress  of  my  love ! 

These  numbers  will  I  tear  and  write  in  prose. 
BiBON.  [Aside."]  O,  rhymes  are  guards^  on  wanton  Cupid*s  hose : 

Dis%are  not  his  slop^ 
Long.  This  same  shall  go.—  [He  reads  the  sonnet. 

Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye 

('Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument) 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury  ? 

Yows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  pimishment. 
A  woman  I  forswore ;  but,  I  will  prove, 

Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee : 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love ; 

Thy  grace  being  gained,  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
Yows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is : 

Then  thou,  fJEur  sun,  which  on  my  earth  dost  shine, 
ExhaPst  this  vapour  vow ;  in  thee  it  is : 

If  broken  then,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine, 
If  by  me  broke.    What  fool  is  not  so  wise, 
To  lose  an  oath  to  win  a  paradise**  ? 

BiBON.  [Aside.]  This  is  the  liver  vein,  which  makes  flesh  a  deity ; 
A  green  goose,  a  goddess :  pure,  pure  idolatry. 
God  amend  us,  God  amend !  we  are  much  out  o*  the  way. 

•  Thej>er;'Mrg— the  peijurei^-when  exposed  on  the  pillory  wore  **  papers  of  perjury.*'  We  have 
the  phrase  in  '  Leicester's  CommonwealUi.' 

^  (Tuordif— the  hems  or  bonndaries  of  a  gannent — generally  ornamented. 

*  Slop,  The  original,  shop,  Tieck  prefers  shop  ;  bnt  $lop  was  a  part  of  0apid*8  dress :  '*  A  Ger- 
man from  the  waist  downward,  all  ilop$l*  says  Don  Pedro,  in  '  Much  Ado  abont  Nothing.'  A 
olothesman  is  still  a  slop-^itXiec.  Theobald  made  the  change.  Mr.  Collier  reads  akape,  npon  the 
authority  of  ^  the  MS.  corrector  of  Lord  F.  Egerton's  copy  of  the  folio  of  1628." 

<  See  '  The  Passionate  POgrim'  for  this  sonnet. 
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EnUr  DxmAXK,  mik  a  paper. 

LoKO.  By  whom  shall  I  send  this  ? — GompftDj!  staj.  [^Si^ifping  a$idi. 

BiBON.  [A$ids.]  All  hid,  all  hid,  an  old  in£uit  play: 

Like  a  demi-god  here  sit  I  in  the  skj, 

And  wretched  fools*  secrets  heedfully  o'ereje. 

More  sacks  to  the  mill !  O  heayens,  I  have  mj  wish ; 

Domain  transformed :  four  woodcocks  in  a  dish  1 
DuM.  O  most  divine  Kate ! 

BiBON.  O  most  pro£uie  cozoomb  I  [dride. 

DuM.  By  heaven,  the  wonder  of  a  UKMrtal  eje  I 

BiRON.  Bj earth,  she  is  not;  corporal*,  there  jou  lie.  [Atide, 

DuM.  Her  amber  hairs  for  foul  have  amber  coted^ 

BiBON.  An  amber-colour*d  raven  was  well  noted.  \Aside. 

DuM.  As  upright  as  the  cedar. 
BiBON.  Stoop,  I  saj ; 

Her  shoulder  is  with  child.  [AtitU, 

Dux.  As  &ir  as  daj. 

BiBON.  Aj,  as  some  days ;  but  then  no  sun  must  shine.  [Aside. 

DuM.  O  that  I  had  my  wish  ! 

LoNO.  And  I  had  mine  I  [Aside, 

Kino.  And  I  mine  too,  good  lord !  [Aside, 

BiBON.  Amen,  so  I  had  mine !  Is  not  that  a  good  word?  [Aside. 

DuM.  I  would  forget  her ;  but  a  fever  she 

Reigns  in  my  blood,  and  will  remembered  be. 
BiBON.  A  fever  in  your  blood  !  why  then  incision 

Would  let  her  out  in  saucers  :  Sweet  misprision  !  [^Aside, 

DuM.  Once  more  1 11  read  the  ode  that  I  have  writ. 
BiBON.  Once  more  1 11  mark  how  love  can  vary  wit.  [Aside. 

DUM. 

On  a  day,  (alack  the  day !) 
Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May, 
Spied  a  blossom,  passing  fair, 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air : 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind. 
All  imseen,  'gan  passage  find ; 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
Wish'd  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 
Air,  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow; 
Air,  would  I  mi|^t  triumph  so  1 


*  Skeis  nci;  coryatdL  The  received  readiiig  is  **  She  is  hut  oorporaL*  Ours  is  the  tndent 
reading;  and  Donee  repadiates  the  modem  clumge.  Biron  calls  Danudn  oorporal,  as  he  had 
formerly  muned  himself  (Act  III.)  ^  corporal  of  his  field,"— of  Cupid's  fiekL 

^  Coted'-qvLOted. 
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But  alack,  m j  hand  ia  sworn, 
Ne*er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn : 
Tow,  alack,  for  youth  unmeet ; 
Touth  80  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 
Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me, 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee : 
Thou  for  whom*  Jove  would  swear 
Juno  hut  an  Bthiope  were ; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove^ 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  love'^ 

This  will  I  send ;  and  something  else  more  plain. 

That  shall  express  my  true  loye*s  fasting  pain. 

O,  would  the  King,  Biron,  and  Longaville, 

Were  lovers  too !  Ul,  to  example  ill, 

Would  from  my  forehead  wipe  a  peijor'd  note ; 

For  none  offend,  where  all  alike  do  dote. 
Long.  Domain  [ctdvancing],  thy  love  is  fJEur  from  oharily. 

That  in  love's  grief  desir'st  society : 

Yon  may  look  pale,  hut  I  should  hlnsh,  I  know. 

To  be  o'erheard,  and  taken  napping  so. 
Xing.  Gome,  sir  [ctdvancing],  yon  blush ;  as  his  your  case  is  sueh ; 

You  chide  at  him,  offending  twice  as  much : 

You  do  not  love  Maria ;  Longaville 

Did  never  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile ; 

Nor  never  lay  his  wreathed  arms  athwart 

His  loving  bosom,  to  keep  down  bis  heart 

I  have  been  closely  shrouded  in  this  bush. 

And  mark'd  you  both,  and  for  you  both  did  Mush. 

I  heard  your  guilty  rhymes,  observed  your  &shion ; 

Saw  sighs  reek  from  you,  noted  well  your  passion : 

Ah  me!  says  one;  OJovel  the  other  cries ; 

One,  her  hairs  were  gold,  crystal  the  other's  eyes : 

You  would  for  paradise  break  faith  and  troth;  [To  Lokg. 

And  Jove,  for  your  love,  would  infringe  an  oath.  [To  Dumain. 

What  will  Biron  say,  when  that  he  shall  hear 

Faith  infringed,  which  such  zeal  did  swear? 

How  will  he  acorn !  how  will  he  spend  his  wit! 

How  will  he  triumph,  leap,  and  laugh  at  it! 

For  all  the  wealth  that  ever  I  did  see, 

I  would  not  have  him  know  so  much  by  me. 


•  Pope  introduoed  at*}!— other  editors  eo«ii— neither  of  which  is  the  reading  of  the  origiiuUs,  or 
required  l^  the  rhythm.  Malone,  in  a  note  on  the  same  line  in  *  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,'  says, 
**  9war  is  here  used  as  a  diasyllalde  T  This  exquisite  oanzonet  is  also  given,  with  variations,  in 
<  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.' 
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BiBON.  Now  step  I  forth  to  whip  hypocrisy. — 

Ah,  good  mj  liege,  I  pray  thee,  pardon  me :  [Deseendtfrom  the  tree. 

Good  heart,  what  grace  hast  thou,  thus  to  reprove 

These  worms  for  loving,  that  art  most  in  love  ? 

Tour  eyes  do  make  no  coaches ;  in  your  tears 

There  is  no  certain  princess  that  appears : 

Ton  11  not  he  perjur'd,  't  is  a  hateful  thing; 

Tush,  none  hut  minstrels  like  of  sonneting. 

But  are  you  not  asham'd  ?  nay,  are  you  not. 

All  three  of  you,  to  he  thus  much  o*ershot? 

Ton  found  his  mote ;  the  king  your  mote*  did  see  ; 

But  I  a  beam  do  find  in  each  of  three. 

0,  what  a  scene  of  foolery  have  I  seen, 

Of  sighs,  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen  I 

0  me,  with  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat, 
To  see  a  king  transformed  to  a  gnat ! 

To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gig, 

And  profound  Solomon  tuning  a  jig, 

And  Nestor  play  at  push-pin  with  the  boys. 

And  critic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys  I 

Where  lies  thy  grief,  O  tell  me,  good  Dumain? 

And,  gentle  Longaville,  where  lies  thy  pain  ? 

And  where  my  liege's?  all  about  the  breast: — 

A  caudle,  ho ! 
EiNG.  Too  bitter  is  thy  jest. 

Are  we  betrayed  thus  to  thy  over-view? 
BiBON.  Not  you  by  me,  but  I  betrayed  to  you: 

1,  that  am  honest ;  I  that  hold  it  sin 
To  break  the  vow  I  am  engaged  in ; 

1  am  betray*d,  by  keeping  company 

With  men  like  men'^,  of  strange  inconstancy. 
When  shall  you  see  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme  ? 
Or  groan  for  Joan^?  or  spend  a  minute's  time 

•  Mote,    The  quarto  and  folio  have  each  the  synonymons  word  moth, 

k  If  en  like  men.  So  the  old  copies.  The  modem  riding  is  mcon-Uke  men,*— Warburton  would 
read  vane-like  men,  Biron  appears  to  ns  to  say— I  keep  company  with  men  alike  in  inconstancy^ 
men  like  men-nnen  having  the  general  inconstancy  of  humanity.  The  epithet  strange  was  added 
in  the  seoond  folio.    The  first  folio  has— 

*'  With  men,  like  men  of  inconstancy.'' 
Tieck  suggests  such  instead  of  strange. 

*  As  if  to  prevent  any  doubt  of  this  being  the  correct  word,  the  folio  has 

"  Or  grone  for  loane," 
Not  Tone^  as  in  other  passages*  Biron  has  made  the  rh3rme  before--(end  of  Act  ni.).  Ifr.  CoDiflr 
gives  the  text,  **  groan  for  love/*  One  qnarto  copy,  he  says,  has  lone ;  another,  (of  the  same  date,) 
Love,  and  he  adds,  "  the  correction  mnst  have  bee9  made  while  the  sheet  was  passing  through 
the  press."  Bnt  who  can  tell  which  reading  was  the  *'  correction'*  and  which  the  **  misprint,"  asks 
Mr.  Barron  Field. 
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In  pruning*  me  ?    When  shall  jou  hear  that  I 

Wfll  praise  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  feiee,  an  eye, 

A  gait,  a  state,  a  hrow,  a  hreast,  a  waist, 

A  leg,  alimh? — 
King.  ^  Soft ;  Whither  awaj  so  fast  ? 

A  true  man,  or  a  thief,  that  gallops  so  ? 
BiBOH.  I  post  from  loye ;  good  lover,  let  me  go. 

Enter  Jaquenetta  and  Costard. 

Jaq.  God  hless  the  king  I 

Kino.  What  present  hast  thou  there  ? 

Cost.  Some  certain  treason. 

Emo.  What  makes  treason  here  ? 

Cost.  Nay,  it  makes  nothing,  sir. 

Kino.  If  it  mar  nothing  neither, 

The  treason,  and  you,  go  in  peace  away  together. 
Jaq.  I  heseech  your  grace,  let  this  letter  be  read ; 

Our  parson  misdoubts  it ;  it  was  treason,  he  said. 
Kino.  Biron,  read  it  over.  [Oiving  him  the  letter. 

Where  hadst  thou  it  ? 
Jaq.  Of  Costard. 
Kino.  Where  hadst  thou  it? 
Cost.  Of  Dun  Adramadio,  Dun  Adramadio. 
Kino.  How  now !  what  is  in  you?  why  dost  thou  tear  it? 
BiBON.  A  toy,  my  liege,  a  toy ;  your  grace  needs  not  fear  it. 
Long.  It  did  move  him  to  passion,  and  therefore  let 's  hear  it. 
DuM.  It  is  Biron  *s  writing,  and  here  is  his  name.  [Picke  up  the  jneces. 

BiBON.  Ah,  you  whoreson  loggerhead  [to  Costabd],  you  were  bom  to  do  me 
shame. — 

Guil^,  my  lord,  guilty ;  I  confess,  I  confess. 
Kino.  What? 
BiBON.  That  you  three  fools  lacked  me  fool  to  make  up  the  mess ; 

He,  he,  and  you ;  and  you,  my  liege,  and  I^, 

Are  pick-purses  in  love,  and  we  deserve  to  die. 

O,  dismiss  this  audience,  and  I  shall  tell  you  more. 
DtJM.  Now  the  number  is  even. 
ButoN.  True,  true ;  we  are  four : — 

Will  these  turtles  be  gone? 

•  /VMMn^— preening^trimxning  himself  np  as  a  bird  trims  his  feathers. 

^  The  quarto  reads, 

"  He,  he,  and  yon,  my  liege,  and  I." 
The  folio  has  the  line  as  we  print  it.    The  variomm  editors  follow  the  qnarto,  not  seeing  the 
adroitness  of  the  change  in  the  folio.    Biron,  by  this  reading,  oonples  two  delinquents  with  the 
king;  and  again  coaples  the  king  with  himself. 
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Etkg.  Henoe,  sin ;  away. 

Cost.  Walk  aside  the  true  folk,  and  let  the  tiaitora  stay.  [Emunt'OoBf.  and  Jaq. 
BiBON.  Sweet  lords,  sweet  loTers,  O  let  us  embrace  1 
As  tnie  we  are,  as  flesh  and  blood  can  be : 
The  sea  will  ebb  and  flow,  heaven*  show  his  &ce ;  ^ 

Young  blood  doth  not  obey  an  old  decree : 
We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  are  bom ; 
Therefore,  of  all  hands. must  we  be  forsworn. 
Kmo.  What,  did  these  rent  lines  show  some  love  of  thine? 
BiBON.  Did  they,  quoth  you  ?    Who  sees  the  heavenly  Rosaline, 
That,  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde**, 
At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  east, 
Bows  not  his  vassal  head ;  and,  strucken  blind, 
Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast? 
What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye 

Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow. 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  majesty? 
EiKG.  What  zeal,  what  farj  hath  inspir'd  thee  now? 
My  love,  her  mistress,  is  a  gracious  moon ; 
She,  an  attending  star,  scarce  seen  a  light. 
BiBOK.  My  eyes  are  then  no  eyes,  nor  I  Biron : 
O,  but  for  my  love,  day  would  turn  to  night ! 
Of  all  complexions,  the  culFd  sovereignty 
Do  meet  as  at  a  fair,  in  her  fair  cheek ; 
Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity ; 

Where  nothing  wants,  that  want  itself  doth  seek. 
Lend  me  the  flourish  of  all  gentle  tongues, — 
Fie,  painted  rhetoric !  O,  she  needs  it  not : 
To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs ; 

She  passes  praise :  then  praise  too  short  doth  blot. 
A  withered  hermit,  five-score  winters  worn. 

Might  shake  off  fifty,  looking  in  her  eye : 
Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-bom. 

And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  in&ncy. 
O,  *t  is  the  sun,  that  maketh  all  things  shine ! 
EiKG.  By  heaven  thy  love  is  black  as  ebony. 
BiBON.  Is  ebony  like  her?    O  wood^  divine  I 
A  wife  of  such  wood  were  felicity. 
O,  who  can  give  an  oath?  where  is  a  book? 

That  I  may  swear,  beauty  doth  beauty  lack. 
If  that  she  learn  not  of  her  eye  to  look : 
No  face  is  £Eur,  that  is  not  Ml  so  black. 

•  The  folio  has  **  heavon  wOL'' 
k  The  old  copies,  word. 
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King.  O  paradox !  Black  is  the  badge  of  hell, 

The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  aoowl*  of  night; 

And  beauty's  crest  becomes  the  heavens  well. 
BiBON.  Devils  soonest  tempt,  resembling  spirits  of  light. 

O,  if  in  black  mj  ladj/s  brows  be  decked, 
It  mourns,  that  painting,  and  usurpii^  hair, 

Should  ravish  deters  with  a  fidse  aspect; 
And  therefore  is  she  bom  to  make  black  hit. 

Her  fiAvour  turns  the  fashion  of  the  days ; 
For  native  blood  is  counted  painting  now ; 

And  therefore  red,  that  would  avoid  dispraise. 
Paints  itself  black  to  imitate  her  brow. 
Duic.  To  look  like  her,  are  chimney-sweepers  black. 
Long.  And,  since  her  time,  are  colliers  counted  bright. 
King.  And  Ethiops  of  their  sweet  complexion  crack. 
DuM.  Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  dark  is  light 
BiBON.  Your  mistresses  dare  never  oome  in  rain. 

For  fear  their  colours  should  be  wash'd  away. 
King.  T  were  good,  yours  did ;  for,  sir,  to  tell  you  plain, 

1 11  find  a  fairer  face  not  wash*d  to-day. 
BiBON.  1 11  prove  her  fiedr,  or  talk  to  doomsday  here. 
EiKG.  No  devil  will  fright  thee  then  so  much  as  she. 
DuM.  I  never  knew  man  hold  vile  etuff  so  dear. 

Long.  Look,  here  *s  thy  love :  my  foot  and  her  ikce  see.  [Shcwinf  ki$  $hoe. 

BiBON.  O,  if  the  streets  were  paved  with  thine  eyes. 

Her  feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  such  tread  I 
DuM.  O  vile  I  then  as  she  goes,  what  upward  lies 

The  street  should  see  as  she  wa]k*d  over  head. 
King.  But  what  of  this?  Are  we  not  all  in  love? 
BiBON.  O,  nothing  so  sure ;  and  thereby  all  forsworn. 
King.  Then  leave  this  chat;  and,  good  Biron,  now  prove 

Our  loving  lawful,  and  our  fiedth  not  torn. 
DuM .  Ay,  marry,  there ; — some  flattery  for  this  evil. 
Long.  O,  some  authority  how  to  proceed; 

Some  tricks,  some  quillets  S  how  to  cheat  the  devil. 

*  The  original  copies  have  school  qf  night  This  reading  is  supported  hf  Tieok,  opon  the  oon- 
straction  that  *'  black"  is  "*  the  hue  of  dungeons  and  ^  the  school  of  Bight"— Aoipo/  giving  the 
notion  of  something  dark,  wearisome,  and  comfortless.  Scowl— which  is  Theobald's  correction— is 
not  happy;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  original  reading  is  corrupt;  and  we  do  not  approve 
of  Tieok*s  construction.  We  have  '*  the  badge  ct  hdl,"— ^the  hue  of  dungeons,**— and  we  want 
some  corresponding  association  with  "  night"  Theobald  guessed  Mok  (eobe)— whieh  we  believe 
is  the  right  word.    Mr.  Dyce  inclines  to  <o»Z,  giving  a  passage  from  Chapman  :— 

"  ihe  soil  of  night 
Sticks  still  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air." 

*>  QmOet  and  quodUbet  each  signify  a  fallacious  subtilty — what  you  please— an  aig:ument  without 
fonadation.    Milton  says  **  lei  not  human  qmUeU  keep  back  divine  authority." 
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DuM.  Some  salve  for  peijury. 

BiBON.  O,  'tis  more  than  need ! — 

Have  at  jou  then,  affection's  men  at  arms : 

Consider,  what  you  first  did  swear  unto ; — 

To  fast, — to  study, — and  to  see  no  woman : — 

Flat  treason  against  the  kingly  state  of  youth. 

Say,  can  you  fast  ?  your  stomachs  are  too  young ; 

And  abstinence  engenders  maladies. 

And  where  that  you  have  vow'd  to  study,  lords. 

In  that  each  of  you  hath  forsworn  his  book : 

Can  you  still  dream,  and  pore,  and  thereon  look  ? 

For  when  would  you,  my  lord,  or  you,  or  you, 

Have  found  the  ground  of  study's  ezceUence, 

Without  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  face  ? 

From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive : 

They  are  the  ground,  the  books,  the  academes. 

From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire. 

Why,  universal  plodding  prisons*  up 

The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries ; 

As  motion,  and  long-dunng  action,  tires 

The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller. 

Now,  for  not  looking  on  a  woman's  faoe, 

Tou  have  in  that  forsworn  the  use  of  eyes ; 

And  study  too,  the  causer  of  your  vow : 

For  where  is  any  author  in  the  worlds 

Teaches  such  b^uty  as  a  woman's  eye  ? 

Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself, 

And  where  we  are,  our  learning  likewise  is. 

Then,  when  ourselves  we  see  in  ladies'  eyes. 

With  ourselves, — 

Do  we  not  likewise  see  our  learning  there  ? 

O,  we  have  made  a  vow  to  study,  lords ; 

And  in  that  vow  we  have  forsworn  our  books ; 

For  when  would  you,  my  liege,  or  you,  or  you*'. 

In  leaden  contemplation,  have  found  out 

Such  fiery  numbers,  as  the  prompting  eyes 

Of  beauty's  tutors  have  enrich'd  you  with? 

Other  slow  arts  entirely  keep  the  brain ; 

And  therefore  finding  barren  pracdsers, 

Scarce  show  a  harvest  of  their  heavy  toil : 

But  love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes, 

lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain ; 

But  with  the  motion  of  all  elements, 

^  Prisom,    The  original  copies  have  jwiioiu. 
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Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power ; 

And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power, 

Above  their  fiinctiops  and  their  offices. 

It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye ; 

A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind : 

A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound, 

When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stopp'd : 

Love's  feeling  is  more  soft,  and  sensible. 

Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails : 

Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in  taste : 

For  valour,  is  not  Love  a  HerCules, 

Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides  ? 

Subtle  as  sphynx ;  as  sweet,  and  musical. 

As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair; 

And  when  Love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 

Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony  *. 

Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write. 

Until  his  ink  were  tempered  with  Love's  sighs  : 

O,  then  his  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears. 

And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility. 

From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive : 

They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire ; 

They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes. 

That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world  ; 

Else,  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  excellent : 

Then  fools  you  were  these  women  to  forswear; 

Or,  keeping  what  is  sworn,  you  will  prove  fools. 

For  vnsdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love ; 

Or  for  love's  sake,  a  word  that  loves  all  men ; 

Or  for  men's  sake,  the  authors  of  these  women ; 

Or  women's  sake,  by  whom  we  men  are  men ; 

Let  us  once  lose  our  oaths,  to  find  ourselves. 

Or  else  we  lose  ourselves  to  keep  our  oaths : 

It  is  religion  to  be  thus  forsworn : 

For  charity  itself  fulfils  the  law ; 

And  who  can  sever  love  from  charity? 
EIiNO.  Saint  Cupid,  then  1  and,  soldiers,  to  the  field  ! 
BiBON.  Advance  your  standards,  and  upon  them,  lords ; 

Pell-mell,  down  with  them !  but  be  first  advis'd. 

In  conflict  that  you  get  the  sun  of  them. 
LoNO.  Now  to  plain-dealing ;  lay  these  glozes  by ; 

Shall  we  resolve  to  woo  these  girls  of  France? 

*  This  fine  passage  has  been  mightily  obscnred  by  the  commentators.  The  meaning  appears  to 
ns  so  clear  amidst  the  bhize  of  poetical  beauty,  that  an  explanation  is  scarcely  wanted:— When 
lore  speaks,  the  responsive  harmony  of  the  voice  of  all  the  gods  makes  heaven  drowsy. 

uiyiii2^(j  oy  ^QQQlC — 
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King.  And  win  tbem  too :  therefore  let  ns  devise 
Some  entertainment  for  tbem  in  their  tents. 

BntoN.  First,  from  the  park  let  us  condoct  them  thitb^ ; 
Then,  homeward,  every  man  attach  ^e  hand 
Of  his  fEur  mistress :  in  the  afternoon 
We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them, 
Such  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  can  shape; 
For  revels,  dances,  masks,  and  meirj  hours, 
Forerun  fedr  Love,  strewing  her  way  with  flowers. 

Kino.  Away,  away  I  no  time  shall  be  omitted. 
That  will  be  time,  and  may  by  us  be  fitted. 

BiBON.  AUons !  Allans ! — Sow'd  cockle  risap'd  no  com ; 
And  justice  always  whirls  in  equal  measors : 
Light  wenches  may  prove  {^agues  to  men  forsworn ; 
If  so,  our  copper  buys  no  better  treasure. 


[aOt  it. 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  T. — Another  part  of  the  safne. 

Enter  Holofebnes,  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Dull. 

HoL.  8aiw  guod  tuffieit. 

Nath.  I  praise  God  for  joa,  sir :  year  reasons  at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and 
eententious ;  pleasant  without  scurrility,  witty  without  affection  *,  audacious 
without  impudenoy,  learned  without  opinion,  and  strange  without  heresy.  I 
did  converse  this  quondam  day  with  a  companion  of  the  king's,  who  is 
intituled,  nominated,  or  called,  Don  Adriano  de  Armado. 

HoL.  Navi  kommam  tanquam  te :  His  humour  is  lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory, 
his  tongue  filed**,  his  eye  ambitious,  his  gait  mi^estical,  and  his  general 

•  ^/*<9c<i(Mi— affectation. 

^  /VZec^poUflhed.    Old  Skelton  giyes  ns  the  word  in  the  precise  meaning  in  which  Shakspere 
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behaviour  vain,  ridiculous,  and  thrasonical  •.  He  is  too  picked  ^,  too  spruce, 
too  affected,  too  odd,  as  it  were,  too  peregrinate,  as  I  may  call  it. 

Nath.  a  most  singular  and  choice  epithet.  [Takes  out  his  tahle^ok. 

HoL.  He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the  staple  of  his 
argument  I  abhor  such  fanatical  phantasms,  such  insociable  and  point- 
devise*  companions;  such  rackers  of  orthography,  as  to  speak,  dout,  fine, 
when  he  should  say,  doubt ;  det,  when  he  should  pronounce  debt ;— d,  e,  b,  t ; 
not  d,  e,  t : — he  clepeth  a  calf,  cauf ;  half,  hauf ;  neighbour,  voccUur,  nebour ; 
neigh,  abbreviated,  ne :  This  is  abhominable,  (which  he  would  call  abomin- 
able,) it  insinuateth  me  of  insanie^ ;  Ne  inteUigis,  domine  f  to  make  frantic, 
lunatic. 

Nate.  Laus  Deo,  hone  inteUigo. 

HoL.  Bonef hcne^  for  hen^ :  Priscian  a  little  scratched ;  'twill  serve. 

Enter  Abuado,  Moth,  and  Costard. 

Nath.  Videsne  quis  venitf 

HoL.  Video  et  gaudeo. 

Arm.  Ohirral  [To  Moth, 

HoL.  Quare  Chirra,  not  sirrah  ? 

Abm.  Men  of  peace,  well  encountered. 

HoL.  Most  military  sir,  salutation. 

Moth.  They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages,  and  stolen  the  scraps. 

[To  Costard  ande. 

Cost.  O,  they  have  lived  long  on  the  alms-basket  of  words !  I  marvel,  thy 
master  hath  not  eaten  thee  for  a  word ;  for  thou  art  not  so  long  by  the  head 
as  honorificalnUUtdinitatibiis  '^ :  thou  art  easier  swallowed  than  a  fiap-dragon. 

Moth.  Peace !  the  peal  begins. 

Arm.  Monsieur  [to  Hol.],  are  you  not  lettered  ? 

Moth.  Yes,  yes ;  he  teaches  boys  the  horn-book ; 

What  is  a,  b,  spelt  backward,  with  a  horn  on  his  head  ? 

Hol.  Ba,  ptieriUa,  with  a  horn  added. 

here  uses  it: — 

"  But  they  their  tongues  fie. 
And  make  a  pleasaunte  style." 

•  Thratamct^—&om  Thraso,  the  boasting  soldier  of  Terence.  Fuller,  in  his  'Worthies,*  speaks 
of  one  as  '^  a  thrasonical  puff,  and  emblem  of  mock  valour,"  Farmer  asserts  that  the  w<^  was 
introduced  in  our  language  before  Shakspere^s  time,  but  he  fVirnishes  no  proof  of  this. 

k  Picked— trimaned.  Falconbridge  describes  "  My  picked  man  of  countries."  '  See  note  on  *  King 
John,'  Act  L 

*  Point-devise — ^nice  to  excess,  and  sometimes,  adverbially,  for  exactly,  with  the  utmost  nicety. 
Gifford  thinks  this  must  have  been  a  mathematical  phrase.  Other  examples  of  its  use  are  found 
in  Shakspere — and  in  Holinshed,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson.  The  phrase.  Douce  says,  **  has  been 
supplied  from  the  labours  of  the  needle.  Poind  in  the  French  language  denotes  a  stitch;  deriM, 
anything  invented,  disposed,  or  arranged.  Poini-devise  was  therefore  a  particular  sort  of  patterned 
lace  worked  with  the  needle;  and  the  term  point-lace  is  still  fkmiliar  to  every  female."  It  is  in- 
correct to  "^te  povni-de-vice,  as  is  usually  done. 

*■  The  early  copies  have  wi/amts;  for  which  Theobald  ^ve  us  in$€aUe, 
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Moth.  Be,  most  silly  sheep,  with  a  born. — ^You  bear  bis  learning. 

HoL.  Qui$,  qtdMf  thou  consonant  ? 

Moth.  Tbe  third  of  the  five  vowels,  if  you  repeat  them ;  or  the  fifth,  if  I  **. 

HoL.  I  will  repeat  them,  a,  e,  i. — 

Moth.  The  sheep :  the  other  two  concludes  it ;  o,  u. 

Abm.  Now,  by  the  salt  wave  of  the  Mediterraneum,  a  sweet  touch,  a  quick 
venew  of  wit  ^ :  snip,  snap,  quick,  and  home ;  it  rejoiceth  my  intellect  • 
true  wit 

Moth.  Offer'd  by  a  child  to  an  old  man  ;  which  is  wit-old. 

HoL.  What  is  the  figure  ?  what  is  the  figure  ? 

Moth.  Horns. 

HoL.  Thou  disputest  like  an  infant :  go,  whip  thy  gig. 

Moth.  Lend  me  your  bom  to  make  one,  and  I  will  whip  about  your  infiEony 
drcum  circd  :  A  gig  of  a  cuckold's  bom  I 

Cost.  An  I  had  but  one  penny  in  the  world,  thou  shouldst  have  it  to  buy 
gingerbread :  hold,  there  is  the  very  remuneration  I  had  of  thy  master, 
thou  halfpenny  purse  of  wit,  thou  pigeon-egg  of  discretion.  O,  an  the 
heavens  were  so  pleased  that  thou  wert  but  my  bastard!  what  a  joyful 
£sither  wouldst  thou  make  me !  Go  to ;  thou  bast  it  at  dunghill,  at  the 
fingers*  ends,  as  they  say. 

HoL.  O,  I  smell  false  Latin;  dunghill  for  unguem. 

Abm.  Arts-man,  praambula ;  we  will  be  singled  from  tbe  barbarous.  Do  you 
not  educate  youth  at  the  charge-house  on  the  top  of  the  moimtain  ? 

HoL.  Or,  mans,  the  hOl. 

Abm.  At  your  sweet  pleasure,  for  tbe  mountain. 

HoL.  I  do,  sans  question. 

Abm.  Sir,  it  is  the  king's  most  sweet  pleasure  and  affection^  to  con^tulate  the 
princess  at  her  pavilion,  in  the  posteriors  of  this  day;  which  the  rude 
multitude  call  the  afternoon. 

HoL.  The  posterior  of  the  day,  most  generous  sir,  is  liable,  congruent,  and 
measurable  for  the  afternoon:  the  word  is  well  cuU'd,  chose j  sweet  and 
apt,  I  do  assure  you,  sir,  I  do  assure. 

Abm.  Sir,  the  king  is  a  noble  gentleman ;  and  my  familiar,  I  do  assure  you« 
very  good  friend : — For  what  is  inward  between  us,  let  it  pass : — I  do 
beseech  thee,  remember  thy  courtesy  * : — I  beseech  thee,  apparel  thy  head  : 
— And  among  other  importunate  and  most  serious  designs, — and  of  great 
import,  indeed,  too ; — ^but  let  that  pass : — for  I  must  tell  thee,  it  will  please 
his  grace  (by  the  world)  sometime  to  lean  upon  my  poor  shoulder ;  and  with 
his  royal  finger,  thus,  dally  with  my  excrement,  withr  my  mustachio :  but, 

»  Semember  iky  courtesy,  Theobald  is  of  opinion  that  the  passage  shonld  read— remember  not 
thy  courtesy,— that  is,  do  not  take  thy  hat  off.  Jackson  thinks  it  should  be,  remember  my  courtesy. 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  text  is  right;  and  that  its  construction  is— for  what  is  confidential  between 
us,  let  it  pass— notice  it  not— I  do  beseech  thee,  remember  thy  courtesy— remember  thy  obligation 
to  silence  as  a  gentleman.  Holofemes  then  bows:  upon  which  Armado  says,  I  beseech  thee,  ap- 
parel thy  head;  and  then  goes  on  with  his  confidential  communications,  which  he  finishes  by  say- 
ing—Sweet heart,  I  do  implore  secrecy. 
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sweet  heart,  let  th4t  pass.  By  the  world,  I  recount  no  fiible ;  some  ceitain 
special  honours  it  pleaseth  his  greatness  to  impart  to  Armado,  a  soldiM,  a 
man  of  travel,  that  haUi  seen  the  world :  hut  lei  that  pass.— -The  rery  all  of 
all  is, — but,  sweet  heart,  I  do  implore  secrecy, — that  the  king  would  have 
me  present  the  princess,  sweet  chuck,  with  some  delightful  ostentation,  or 
show,  or  pageant,  or  antic,  or  fire-work.  Now,  understanding  that  the  carafe 
and  your  sweet  self  are  good  at  such  eruptions,  and  sudden  breaking  out  of 
mirth,  as  it  were,  I  have  acquainted  you  withal,  to  the  end  to  crave  your 
assistance. 

HoL.  Sir,  you  shall  present  before  her  the  nine  worthies.— ^ir  Nathaniel,  as 
concerning  some  entertainment  of  time,  some  show  in  the  posterior  of  this 
day,  to  be  rendered  by  our  assistance, — the  king^s  command,  and  this  most 
gallant,  illustrate,  and  learned  gentleman, — before  the  princess ;  I  aay,  none 
so  fit  as  to  present  the  nine  worthies. 

Naiih.  Where  v^ill  you  find  men  worthy  enottgh  to  present  them  ? 

HoL.  Joshua,  yourself ;  myself,  or  this  gallant  gentleman,  Judas  Maocabeeus ; 
this  swain,  because  of  his  great  limb  or  joint,  shall  pass  Pompey  the  Great ; 
the  page,  Hercules. 

Abm.  Pardon,  sir,  error :  he  is  not  quantity  enough  for  that  worthy's  diomb : 
he  is  not  so  big  as  the  end  of  his  club. 

HoL.  Shall  I  have  audience  ?  he  shall  present  Hercules  in  minority :  his  etUmr 
and  exU  shall  be  strangling  a  snake ;  and  I  will  have  an  apology  lor  that 
purpose. 

Moth.  An  excellent  device!  so,  if  any  of  the  audience  hiss,  you  may  oiy. 
Well  done,  Hercules !  now  thou  crushest  the  snake !  that  is  the  waj  to 
make  an  offence  gracious ;  though  few  have  the  grace  to  do  it 

Abm.  For  the  rest  of  the  worthies  ? — 

HoL.  I  will  play  three  myself. 

Moth.  Thrice-worthy  gentleman  I 

Abm.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  thing? 

HoaL.  We  attend. 

Arm.  We  will  have,  if  this  fadge  *  not,  an  antic.    I  beseedi  you,  follow. 

HoL.  Via,  goodman  Dull !  thou  hast  spoken  no  word  all  this  while. 

Dull.  Nor  understand  none  neither,  sir. 

HoL.  AUoru !  we  will  employ  thee. 

Dull.  1 11  make  one  in  a  danoe,  or  so ;  or  I  will  play  on  the  tabor  to  the 
worthies,  and  let  them  dance  the  hay. 

HoL.  Most  dull,  honest  Dull,  to  our  sport,  away.  [EwiutU, 

•  Fadge,    This  word  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  /«y-<m— to  join  together,  and  thence,  to  itt,  to 
agree.    Soniner  gives  this  derivation,  and  explains  that  things  will  not  fadge  when  they  cannot  be 
brought  t<^ther,  so  as  to  serve  to  that  end  whereto  they  are  designed.    In  Warner's  *  Albion's 
England'  we  have  this  passage,  which  is  quoted  in  Mr  Bichardson's  valuable  Dictionary:— 
*'  It  hath  been  when  as  hearty  love 

Did  treat  and  tie  the  knot. 
Though  now,  if  gold  but  lack  in  grains, 
The  wedding  fadgeth  not.'' 
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SCENE  Jl,— Another  part  of  the  same.    Before  the  Princess'i  PamUon. 
Enter  the  Peikgesb,  Eathabine,  Rosaline,  and  Mabia. 

Frin.  Sweet  hearts,  vre  shall  be  rich  ere  we  depart. 

If  fairings  come  thus  plentifullj  in : 

A  lady  wall'd  about  with  diamonds ! 

Look  jou,  what  I  have- from  the  loving  king. 
Ros.  Madame,  came  nothing  else  along  with  that? 
Pbin.  Nothing  but  this  ?  yes,  as  much  love  in  rhyme, 

As  would  be  cramm'd  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Writ  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf,  margent  and  all ; 

That  he  was  fain  to  seal  on  Cupid's  name. 
Ros.  That  was  the  way  to  make  his  godhead  wax* ; 

For  he  hath  been  five  thousand  years  a  boy. 
Eath.  Ay,  and  a  shrewd  unhappy  ^^ows  too. 
Ros.  Tou  11  ne*er  be  friends  vriUi  him ;  he^  kilVd  your  sister. 
EukTH.  He  made  her  melancholy,  sad,  and  heavy ; 

And  80  she  died :  had  she  been  light,  like  you, 

Of  such  a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit. 

She  might  have  been  a  grandam  ere  she  died : 

And  80  may  you ;  for  a  light  heart  lives  long. 
Ros.  What  *s  your  dark  meaning,  mouse  *,  of  this  light  word  ? 
Eath.  A  light  condition  in  a  beauty  dark. 
Ros.  We  need  more  light  to  find  your  meaning  out. 
Kate,  You  11  mar  the  light,  by  taking  it  in  snuff; 

Therefore,  1 11  darkly  end  the  argument. 
Ros.  Look,  what  you  do ;  you  do  it  stm  i*  the  dark. 
Eath.  So  do  not  you ;  for  you  are  a  light  wench. 
Ros.  Indeed,  I  weigh  not  you ;  and  therefore  light 
Eath.  You  weigh  me  not, — O,  that 's  you  care  not  for  me. 
Ros.  Great  reason ;  for.  Past  care  is  still  past  cure. 
Peim.  Well  bandied  both ;  a  set  of  wit^  well  play*d. 

But,  Bosaline,  you  have  a  favour  too : 

Who  sent  it?  and  what  is  it  ? 
Ros.  I  would,  you  knew : 

An  if  my  fieice  were  but  as  fair  as  yours, 

My  ikvoor  were  as  great ;  be  witness  this. 

Nay,  I  have  verses  too,  I  thank  Biron : 

The  numbers  true ;  and,  were  the  numbering  too, 

I  wwe  the  fiiirest  goddess  on  the  ground : 

•  To  mtuo    to  grow;  at  we  my,  the  moon  waxeth.    The  seal  and  the  wax  form  a  pan  too  good 
to  be  called  pardonable. 
^  Ee.    The  folio  has  the  more  ooadc  a. 
«  Mauee,    80  *  Hamlet,'  Act  IIL,  Scene  4,  ^  call  yon  hi«  moM*." 
^  Set  of  wU,    Set  is  a  term  used  at  tennis. 
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I  am  compared  to  twenty  thousand  feirs. 

O,  he  hath  drawn  mj  picture  in  his  letter ! 
Prtn.  Anything  like? 

Eos.  Much,  in  the  letters ;  nothing  in  the  praise. 
Pbin.  Beauteous  as  ink ;  a  good  conclusion. 
Eath.  Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-hook. 
Ros.  'Ware  pencils !  How  ?  let  me  not  die  your  dehtor, 

My  red  dominical,  my  golden  letter* : 

O  that  your  face  were  not  so  full  of  0's*»  I 
Eath.  A  pox  of  that  jest !  and  heshrew  all  shrows ! 
PaiN.  But,  Eatharine,  what,  was  sent  to  you  from  &ir  Dumain  ? 
Eath.  Madam,  this  glove. 

Prin.  Did  he  not  send  you  twain  ? 

Eath.  Tes,  madam ;  and  moreover. 

Some  thousand  verses  of  a  faithful  lover ; 

A  huge  translation  of  hypocrisy, 

Vilely  compiled,  profound  simplicity. 
Mar.  This,  and  these  pearls,  to  me  sent  Longaville ; 

The  letter  is  too  long  by  half  a  mile. 
Prin.  I  think  no  less  :  Dost  thou  not^  wish  in  heart. 

The  chain  were  longer,  and  the  letter  short  ? 
Mar.  Ay,  or  I  would  these  hands  might  never  part. 
Prin.  We  are  wise  girls  to  mock  our  lovers  so. 
Ros.  They  are  worse  fools  to  purchase  mocking  so. 

That  same  Biron  1 11  torture  ere  I  go. 

O,  that  I  knew  he  were  but  in  by  the  week  I 

How  I  would  make  him  fawn,  and  beg,  and  seek ; 

And  wait  the  season,  and  observe  the  times. 

And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes ; 

And  shape  his  service  wholly  to  my  behests^ ; 

And  make  him  proud  to  make  me  proud  that  jests  I 

So  portent-like*  would  I  o'ersway  his  state, 

That  he  should  be  my  fool,  and  I  his  fate. 
Prin.  None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they  are  catch'd, 

As  wit  tum*d  fool :  folly,  in  wisdom  hatched, 

•  Rosaline,  it  appears,  was  a  brunette;  Katharine  fiilr,  perhaps  red-haired,  marked  with  small- 
pox. Tieck  says  that,  in  the  early  alphabets  for  children,  A  was  printed  in  red,  B,  as  well  as  the 
remainder  of  the  alphabet,  in  black;  and  thus  the  ladies  jest  upon  their  complexions. 

^  Rosaline  twits  Katharine  that  her  ikce  is  marked  with  the  small-pox ;  notso  i%  omitted  in  the 
folio.    The  answer,  which  we  now  give  to  Katharine,  is  spoken  by  the  Princess,  in  the  originaL 

•  Not,  which  is  wanting  in  the  first  folio,  is  inserted  in  the  second. 

'  BehetU,  The  quarto  and  first  folio  read  detfiae.  The  correction,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
rhyme,  was  made  in  the  second  folio. 

•  PorterU'like.  The  old  copies  read  "  pertaunt-like."  Have  we  got  the  right  word  ?  War- 
burton  explains  porfent-Ziite  by  a  paraphrase — **  I  would  be  his  fate,  or  destiny,  and,  like  a  portent, 
hang  over  and  influence  his  fortunes." 
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Hath  wisdom's  warrant,  aod  the  help  of  school ; 

And  wit's  own  grace  to  grace  a  learned  fool. 
Bos.  The  blood  of  youth  bums  not  with  such  excess, 

As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness*. 
Mab.  Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note, . 

As  foolery  in  the  wise,  when  wit  doth  dote  ^J 

Since  all  the  power  thereof  it  doth  apply, 

To  prove,  by  wit,  worth  in  simplicity. 

Enter  Boyet. 

Pbin.  Here  comes  Boyet,  and  mirth  is  in  his  facer. 

Boyet.  O,  I  am  stabb'd  with  laughter !   Where  's  her  grace  ? 

Prin,  Thy  news,  Boyet  ? 

BoTET.  Prepare,  madam,  prepare ! — 

Arm,  wenches,  arm !  encounters  mounted  are 

Against  your  peace :  Love  doth  approach  disguis'd. 

Armed  in  ailments ;  you  11  be  surprised : 

Muster  your  wits ;  stand  in  your  own  defence ; 

Or  hide  your  heads  like  cowards,  and  fly  hence. 
Pbin.  Saint  Dennis  to  Saint  Cupid  I  What  are  they, 

That  charge  their  breath  against  us  ?  say,  scout,  say. 
BoTET.  Under  the  cool  shade  of  a  sycamore, 

I  thought  to  close  mine  eyes  some  half  an  hour ; 

When,  lo !  to  interrupt  my  purpos'd  rest. 

Toward  that  shade  I  might  behold  address'd 

The  king  and  his  companions  :  warily 

I  stole  into  a  neighbour  thicket  by, 

And  overheard  what  you  shall  overhear ; 

That,  by  and  by,  disguis'd  they  will  be  here. 

Their  herald  is  a  pretty  knavish  page. 

That  well  by  heart  hath  conn'd  his  embassage : 

Action,  and  accent,  did  they  teach  him  there ; 

"  Thus  must  thou  speak,  and  thus  thy  body  bear : " 

And  ever  and  anon  they  made  a  doubt. 

Presence  majestical  would  put  him  out ; 

"  For,"  quoth  the  king,  **  an  angel  shalt  thou  see ; 

Yet  fear  not  thou,  but  speak  audaciously." 

The  bof  replied,  "  An  angel  is  not  evil ; 

I  should  have  fearM  her  had  she  been  a  devil." 

With  that  all  laugh'd,  and  clapp'd  him  on  the  shoulder ; 

Making  the  bold  wag  by  their  praises  bolder. 

One  rubb'd  his  elbow,  thus ;  and  fleer'd,  and  swore, 

A  better  speech  was  never  spoke  before : 

•■  This  was  a  correction  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio,  instead  of  wantofffijte. 


I  of  wamonM^te, 
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Another  with  his  finger  and  his  thnmb,  ^     0^ 

Cried,  <*  Vial  we  will  do  't,  come  what  will  oome;" 

The  third  he  caper*d,  and  cried,  ^  All  goes  w^  ;** 

The  fourth  tnm'd  on  the  toe,  and  down  he  ML 

With  that,  they  all  did  tumble  o&  the  groimd» 

With  such  a  zealous  laughter,  so  profound. 

That  in  this  spleen  ridiculous  appears 

To  check  their  folly,  passion's  solemn  teats. 
Pbin.  But  what,  but  what,  come  they  to  visit  us  ? 
BoYET.  They  do,  they  do ;  and  are  appareVd  thus, — 

Like  Muscoyites,  or  Kussians^,  as  I  guess* 

Their  purpose  is,  to  parle,  to  court,  and  duice : 

And  every  one  his  love-feat  will  advance 

Unto  bis  several  mistress;  which  they  11  know 

By  favours  several,  which  they  did  bestow. 
Pbin.  And  will  they  so  ?  the  gallants  shall  be  task'd  :— 

For,  ladies,  we  will  every  one  be  mask'd ; 

And  not  a  man  of  them  shall  have  the  grace. 

Despite  of  suit,  to  see  a  lady's  &ce» 

Hold,  Rosaline,  this  favour  thou  shalt  wear, 

And  then  the  king  will  court  thee  for  his  dear ; 

Hold,  take  thou  this,  my  sweet,  and  give  me  thine ; 

So  shall  Biron  take  me  for  Rosaline. — 

And  change  your  favours  too ;  so  shall  your  loves 

Woo  contrary,  deceiv'd  by  these  removes. 
Ros.  Gome  on  then ;  wear  the  fiEivours  most  in  sight. 
Kath.  But,  in  this  changing,  what  is  your  intent  ? 
Pbin.  The  eflfect  of  my  intent  is,  to  cross  theirs : 

They  do  it  but  in  mocking  merriment ; 

And  mock  for  mock  is  only  my  intent 

Their  several  counsels  they  unbosom  shall 

To  loves  mistook ;  and  so  be  mock'd  withal, 

Upon  the  next  occasicm  that  we  meet, 

With  visages  displayed,  to  talk  and  greet 
Ros.  But  shall  we  dance,  if  they  desire  us  to  't  ? 
Pbin.  No  ;  to  the  death  we  will  not  move  a  foot ; 

Nor  to  their  penn*d  speech  render  we  no  grace : 

But,  while  *t  is  spoke,  each  turn  away  her  &ce.  • 

BoYET.  Why,  that  contempt  will  kill  the  speaker's  heart", 

And  quite  divorce  his  memory  from  his  part. 


•  The  folio  has  **  keeper's  heeat'—tL  typographical  error,  prodnoed  probablj  by  an  aoddental 
transpodtion  of  the  letters.  The  expression  **  bill  the  speaker's  heart"  reminds  os  of  liie  bomelj 
pathos  of  Dame  Qoickly,  with  reference  to  Falstaff, "  The  kmg  has  killed  his  heart."  (*  Heniy  V^ 
Act  II.,  Scene  1.) 
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Pbin.  Therefore  I  do  it;  ancU  I  make  no  doubt, 

The  rest  will  ne'er  come  in,  if  ha  be  oat. 

There  *s  no  such  sport  as  sport  by  iport  o'erthrovn ; 

To  make  theirs  ours,  onrs  none  but  our  own : 

So  shall  we  stay,  mocking  intended  game ; 

And  they,  well  mock*d,  depart  awrny  with  shame.       [TrwmptU  iotmd  wUkim. 
BoYET.  The  trumpet  sounds ;  be  madi*d,  the  maaken  oome.     [Ths  ladu$  mtuk. 

Enter  the  Kino,  Bibon,  Lomgayille,  and  Dumaik,  in  Rustian  habits^  and 
masked;  Moth,  Musicians,  and  Attendants. 

Moth.  **  All  hail  the  richest  beauties  on  the  earth !  ** 

Bibon  ^  Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  taffi^ta.  [Aside. 

Moth.  "  A  holy  parcel  of  the  fidrest  dames,  [The  ladies  turn  iheir  hacks  to  him. 

That  OTor  turned  their" — backs — "  to  mortal  views ! " 
BiBON.  "  Their  eyes,"  Tillain,  "  their  eyes  • " 
Moth.  **  That  ever  tum*d  thei/  eyes  to  mortal  views  1 

Out"— 
BoTBT.  True ;  out,  indeed. 
Moth.  "  Out  of  your  favours,  heavenly  sp^ts,  voudisaf  e 

Not  to  behold"— 
BiBON.  ••  Once  to  behold,"  rogiw. 
Moth.  "  Once  to  behold  with  your  Bun4>eMned  eyes," — 

"  With  your  sun-beamed  eyes  "— • 
Boybt.  They  will  not  answer  to  that  ^ithet, 

You  were  best  call  it,  daughter-beamed  eyes. 
Moeh.  They  do  not  mark  me,  and  that  brings  me  out. 
Bibon.  Is  Uiis  your  perfbotness  ?  begone,  you  rogue  i 
Rob.  What  wovdd  these  sttangers?  know  their  minds,  Boyet : 

If  they  do  speak  our  language,  "t  is  our  will 

That  some  plain  man  recount  Uidr  purposes : 

Know  what  they  would. 
Botet.  What  would  you  with  the  princess  ? 
Bibon.  Nothing  but  peaoe,  and  gentle  visitation. 
Ros.  What  would  they,  say  they  t 
Boyet.  Nothing  but  peace,  and  gentle  vieitatkm. 
Bos.  Why,  that  they  have ;  and  bid  them  so  be  gone. 
Boyxt.  She  says,  you  have  it,  and  you  may  be  gone. 
Kino.  Say  to  her,  we  have  measured  many  miles, 

To  tr^  a  measure^  wit^  her^  on  the  grass. 

•  This  line  belongs  to  £lr^  ia  «ko  origiDals,  bat  it  UfloaU  Woagreewilih 

Heck  tliat  it  ought  to  be  restored  to  Biron,  He  Is  vexed  at  finding  the  kdies  masked,  and  sees 
nothing  ''rioher  than  rich  taffata."  Ifr.  Dyce  thinks  it  belongs  to  Boyet,  who  wishes  to  confuse 
MbUiy  while  Bhron  is  ftill  of  anxiety  that  the  address  should  be  oorrectly  spoken. 

k  ^€i%iatheqiuurto;  the  Mb,  yon. 
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BoYET.  They  say  that  they  have  measured  many  a  mile. 

To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  grass. 
Hos.  It  is  not  so :  ask  them  how  many  inches 

Is  in  one  mile :  if  they  have  measured  many. 

The  measure  then  of  one  is  easily  told. 
BoTBT.  If,  to  come  hither,  you  have  measured  miles, 

And  many  miles,  the  princess  hids  you  tell, 

How  many  inches  do  fill  up  one  mile. 
BiRON.  Tell  her,  we  measure  them  by  weary  steps. 
BoTBT.  She  hears  herself. 
Hos.  How  many  weary  steps, 

Of  many  weary  miles  you  have  overgone, 

Are  numbered  in  the  travel  of  one  mile? 
BiBON.  We  number  nothing  that  we  spend  for  you ; 

Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite, 

That  we  may  do  it  still  without  accompt. 

Vouchsafe  to  show  the.  sunshine  of  your  fiace» 

That  we,  like  savages,  may  worship  it. 
Ros.  My  face  is  but  a  moon,  and  clouded  too. 
KiMO.  Blessed  are  clouds,  to  do  as  such  clouds  do !  . 

Vouchsafe,  bright  moon,  and  these  thy  stars,  to  shine 

(Those  clouds  remov'd)  upon  our  watery  eyne. 
Bos.  O  vain  petitioner  I  beg  a  gf  eater  matter ; 

Thou  now  request*st  but  moonshine  in  the  water. 
King.  Then,  in  our  measure,  vouchsafe  but  one  change : . 

Thou  bidd'st  me  beg;  this  begging  is  not  strange. 
Hos.  Play,  music,  then :  nay,  you  must  do  it  soon.  [Afimc  pUt^ 

Not  yet ; — no  dance : — thus  change  I  like  the  moon. 
EiMO.  Will  you  not  dance  ?  How  come  you  thus  estranged  ? 
Hos.  You  took  the  moon  at  full ;  but  now  she  *s  changed. 
EiKO.  Yet  still  she  is  the  mo<^,  and  I  the  man. 

The  music  plays;  vouchsafe  some  motion  to  it. 
Hos.  Our  ears  vouchsafe  it 

Kino.  But  your  legs  should  do  it 

Hos.  Since  you  are  strangers,  and  come  here  by  chance. 

We  11  not  be  nice:  take  hands ; — we  will  not  dance. 
King.  Why  take  we*  hands,  then? 
Hos.  Only  to  part  friends : — 

Courtesy,  sweet  hearts,  and  so  the  measure  ends. 
EiMG.  More  measure  of  this  measure ;  be  not  nice. 
Hos.  We  can  afford  no  more  at  such  a  price. 
King.  Prize  you  yourselves :  What  buys  your  company  ? 
Hos.  Your  absence  only. 

*  TFis  is  the  more  correct  reading,  bat  the  folio  has  you;  the  ladies  give  their  hands. 
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King.  That  can  never  be. 

Bos.  Then  cannot  we  be  bought :  and  so  adieu ; 

Twice  to  jour  visor,  and  half  once  to  you ! 
Eiiio.  If  you  deny  to  dance,  let  *8  hold  more  chat. 
Eos.  In  private  then. 

King.  I  am  best  pleas'd  with  that.  [They  convene  cqMrt. 

BiBON.  White-handed  mistress,  one  sweet  word  with  thee 
Prin.  Honey,  and  milk,  and  sugar ;  there  is  three. 
BiBON.  Nay,  then,  two  treys  (an  if  you  grow  so  nice), 

Metheglin,  wort,  and  malmsey. — Well  run,  dice ! 

There 's  half  a  dozen  sweets. 
Pbin.  Seventh  sweet,  adieu! 

Since  you  can  cogS  1 11  play  no  more  with  you. 
BiBON.  One  word  in  secret 
Pbin.  Let  it  not  be  sweet. 

BiBON.  Thou  griev*st  my  gall. 
Pbin.  Gall  ?  bitter. 

BiBON.  Therefore  meet. 

{They  converse  apart. 
DuM.  Will  you  vouchsafe  with  me  to  change  a  word  ? 
Mab.  Name  it 
DuM.  Fair  lady, — 

Mab.  Say  you  so  ?    Fair  lord, — 

Take  you  that  for  your  fair  lady. 
DuM.  Please  it  you. 

As  much  in  private,  and  1 11  bid  adieu.  [They  converse  apart. 

Kath.  What,  was  your  visor  made  without  a  tongue  ? 
Long.  I  know  the  reason,  lady,  why  you  ask. 
Ejlth.  O,  for  your  reason!  quickly,  sir ;  I  long. 
Long.  You  have  a  double  tongue  within  your  mask. 

And  would  afford  my  speechless  visor  half. 
Eath.  Veal,  quoth  the  Dutchman ; — Is  not  veal  a  calf  ? 
Long.  A  calf,  fedr  lady  ? 
Kath.  No,  a  fSedr  lord  calf. 

Long.  Let 's  part  the  word. 
Eath.  No,  1 11  not  be  your  half: 

Take  all,  and  wean  it ;  it  may  prove  an  ox. 
Long.  Look,  how  you  butt  yourself  in  these  sharp  mocks ! 

Will  you  give  horns,  chaste  lady  ?  do  not  so. 
Kath.  Then  die  a  calf,  before  your  horns  do  grow. 
Long.  One  word  in  private  with  you,  ere  I  die. 
Kath.  Bleat  softly  then,  the  butcher  hears  you  cry.  ^They  converse  apart. 

»  Biron  says  **  Well  run,  dice."    The  Princess  says  he  can  co^.— To  oog  the  dice  is  to  load  them, 
— and  thence,  generally,  to  defraud. 
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BoTET.  The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are  as  keen 
As  is  the  razor's  edge  invisible. 

Gutting  a  smaller  hair  than  maj  be  seen ; 
Aboye  the  sense  of  sense :  so  sensible 

Seemeth  their  conference ;  their  conceits  have  wings, 

Fleeter  than  arrows,  bullets,  wind,  thought,  swifter  things. 
Bos.  Not  one  word  more,  my  maids ;  break  o£E^  break  off. 
BiBON.  By  heaven,  all  dry-beaten  with  pure  sooff ! 
EiMa.  Farewell,  mad  wenches ;  you  have  simple  wits. 

[EaeuM  Enia,  Lords,  Moth,  Aftaic,  and  Attendants. 
Pbin.  Twenty  adieus,  my  frozen  Muscovites. — 

Are  these  the  breed  of  wits  so  wonder'd  at? 
BoTBT.  Tapers  they  are,  with  your  sweet  breaths  pufTd  out 
Kos.  Well-liking  wits*  tbey  have ;  gross,  gross;  fat,  &t. 
Pbin.  O  poverty  in  wit,  kingly-poor  flout  I 

Will  ihey  not,  think  you,  hang  themselves  to-ni^t  ? 
Or  ever,  but  in  visors,  show  their  faces  ? 

This  pert  Biron  was  out  of  countenance  quite. 
Bos.  O*'  I  tbey  were  all  in  lamentable  cases  ! 

The  king  was  weeping-ripe  for  a  good  word. 
Pbin.  Biron  did  swear  himself  out  of  all  suit 
Mab.  Dumain  was  at  my  service,  and  his  sword : 

No  point^,  quoth  I ;  my  servant  straight  was  mute. 
Eath.  Lord  Longaville  said,  I  came  o'er  his  heart ; 

And  trow  you  what  he  call'd  me  ? 
Pbul  Qualm,  perhaps. 

Ejlth.  Yes,  in  good  fedth. 

Pbin.  Go,  sickness  as  thoa  art  1 

Bos.  Well,  better  wits  have  worn  plain  stotute-caps^*.^ 

But  will  you  hear  ?  the  king  is  my  love  sworn.       \ 
Pbin.  And  quick  Biron  hath  plighted  fsdth  to  me. 
Eath.  And  Longaville  was  for  my  service  bom. 
Mab.  Dumain  is  mine,  as  sure  as  bark  on  tree. 
BoTET.  Madam,  and  pretty  mistresses,  give  ear : 

Immediately  they  will  again  be  here 

In  their  own  shapes ;  for  it  ean  never  be. 

They  will  digest  this  harsh  indignity. 
Pbin.  Will  they  return  ? 
BoTBT.  They  will,  they  will,  God  knows, 

And  leap  for  joy,  though  they  aro  Iwne  with  blows : 


«  WeO-Uking  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  young  of  the  wild  goats  in  Job  are  said  to 
be  in  good-Weing, 
^  OJ  ma  added  in  the  Moond  £oUo. 
•  See  note  on  Act  II.,  Scene  1. 
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Therefore,  change  favours ;  and,  when  they  repair, 

Blow  like  sweet  roses  in  this  summer  air. 
Prin.  How  blow  ?  how  blow  ?  speak  to  be  understood. 
BoTET.  Fair  ladies,  mask'd,  are  roses  in  their  bud : 

Dismask'd,  their  damask  sweet  commixture  shown. 

Are  angels  vailing  clouds*,  or  roses  blown. 
Prin.  Avaunt,  perplexity !    What  shall  we  do. 

If  they  return  in  their  own  shapes  to  woo  ? 
Ros.  Good  madam,  if  by  me  you  11  be  advis'd. 

Let 's  mock  them  still,  as  well  known,  as  disguised : 

Let  us  complain  to  them  what  fools  were  here, 

Disguis'd  like  Muscovites,  in  shapeless  gear; 

And  wonder  what  they  were ;  and  to  what  end 

Their  shallow  shows,  and  prologue  vilely  penn'd. 

And  their  rough  carriage  so  ridiculous, 

Should  be  presented  at  our  tent  to  us. 
BoTBT.  Ladies,  withdraw :  the  gallants  are  at  hand. 
Prim.  Whip  to  our  tents,  as  roes  run  over  land. 

[Exeunt  Primoess,  Bos.,  Eath.,  and  Maria. 


Enter  the  Eimg,  Birom,  LoMOAViLLB,.afu2  Dumaik,  in  their  proper  habits. 

EiKo.  Fair  sir,  God  save  you !  Where  is  the  princess  ? 
BoTET.  Gone  to  her  tent :  Please  it  your  majesty, 

Command  me  any  service  to  her  thither*'  ? 
King.  That  she  vouchsafe  me  audience  for  one  word. 

BoTET.  I  will ;  and  so  will  she,  I  know,  my  lord.  [Eait. 

BiaoN.  This  fellow  pecks'  up  wit,  as  pigeons  peas. 

And  utters  it  again  when  Jove  doth  please : 

He  is  wit 's  pedler ;  and  retails  his  wares 

At  wakes,  and  wassels,  meetings,  markets,  fEurs ; 

'And  we  that  sell  by  gross,  the  Lord  doth  know, 

Have  not  the  grace  to  grace  it  with  such  show. 

This  gallant  pins  the  wenches  on  his  sleeve ; 

Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve : 

He  can  carve  too,  and  lisp :  Why,  this  is  he. 

That  kiss'd  away  his  hand  in  courtesy ; 

This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice. 

That,  when  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice 

•  To  Tail— to  ayale— to  cause  to  &11  down ;  the  cloncU  open  as  the  angels  desoend. 
^  Thttker,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  qnarto,  is  omitted  in  the  folio. 

*  Pecks,  So  the  qnarto;  the  folio,  picks.    We  adopt  the  reading  which  more  disthiotly  expresses 
the  action  of  a  bird  with  its  beak. 


VOL.  I. 
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In  honourable  tenns ;  oay,  he  can  sing 
A  mean*  most  meanly ;  and,  in  ushering, 
Mend  him  who  can :  the  ladies  call  him,  sweet ; 
The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet : 
This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one. 
To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whales'^  bone : 
And  consciences,  that  will  not  die  in  debt. 
Pay  him  the  due  of  honey-tongued  Boyet. 
Kino.  A  blister  on  his  sweet  tongue,  with  my  heart. 
That  put  Armado's  page  out  of  his  part ! 

Enter  the  Princess,  ushered  by  Botkt  ;  Rosaline,  Maria,  Katharine,  and 

Attendants. 

BiBON.  See  where  it  comes  I — Behaviour,  what  wert  thou. 

Till  this^  man  showed  thee?  and  what  art  thou  now? 
Kino.  All  hail,  sweet  madam,  and  fair  time  of  day ! 
Prin.  Fair,  in  all  hail,  is  foul,  as  I  conceive. 
Kino.  Construe  my  speeches  better,  if  you  may. 
Prin.  Then  wish  me  better,  I  will  give  you  leave. 
Kino.  We  came  to  visit  you ;  and  purpose  now 

To  lead  you  to  our  court :  vouchsafe  it  then. 
Prin.  This  field  shall  hold  me ;  and  so  hold  your  vow : 

Nor  God,  nor  I,  delights  in  perjur'd  men. 
King.  Rebuke  me  not  for  that  which  you  provoke ; 
The  virtue  of  your  eye  must  break  my  oath. 
Prin.  You  nick-name  virtue :  vice  you  should  have  spoke ; 
For  virtue's  oflBce  nerer  breaks  men's  troth. 
Now,  by  my  maiden  honour,  jet  as  pure 

As  the  unsullied  lily,  I  protest, 
A  world  of  torments  though  I  should  endure, 
I  would  not  yield  to  be  your  house's  guest : 
So  much  I  hate  a  breaking-cause  to  be 
Of  heavenly  oaths,  vow'd  with  integrity. 
King.  O,  you  have  liv'd  in  desolation  here. 

Unseen,  unvisited,  much  to  our  shame. 
Prin.  Not  so,  my  lord,  it  is  not  so,  I  swear; 

We  have  had  pastimes  here,  and  pleasant  game ; 
A  mess  of  Russians  left  us  but  of  late. 
King.  How,  madam?  Russians? 

•  A  mean  most  wieanly.  The  mean,  in  vocal  mnsic,  is  an  intermediate  part;  a  part— whetlier 
tenor,  or  second  soprano,  or  contra-tenor*~between  the  two  extremes  of  highest  and  lowest 

k  WluiMione.    the  tooth  of  the  walms.    TTAa^M*  is  read  as  a  dissyllable. 

•  The  early  copies  read  "  mad  man."  We  agree  with  the  removal  of  the  epithet  in  the  modem 
copies.  It  probably  arose  in  a  printer's  error,  man  being  repeated  (the  conmionest  of  a  oompositor's 
faults),  and  then  corrected  by  the  printer's  reader  to  mad. 
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Pbin.  Ay,  in  truth,  my  lord ; 

Trim  gallants,  full  of  courtship,  and  of  state. 
Bos.  Madam,  speak  true : — It  is  not  so,  my  lord ; 

My  lady,  (to  the  manner  of  the  days,) 

In  courtesy,  gives  undeserving  praise. 

We  four,  indeed,  confronted  were  with  four 

In  Russian  habit ;  here  they  stayed  an  hour, 

And  talk'd  apace ;  and  in  that  hour,  my  lord. 

They  did  not  bless  us  with  one  happy  word. 

I  dare  not  call  them  fools ;  but  this  I  think. 

When  they  are  thirsty,  fools  would  fain  have  drink. 
BiBON.  This  jest  is  dry  to  me.     Gentle-sweet  %* 

Your  wit  makes  wise  things  foolish ;  when  we  greet 

With  eyes  best  seeing  heaven's  fieiy  eye, 

By  light  we  lose  light :  Your  capacity 

Is  of  that  nature,  that  to  your  huge  store 

Wise  things  seem  foolish,  and  rich  things  but  poor. 
Eos.  This  proves  you  wise  and  rich,  for  in  my  eye, — 
BiBOM.  I  am  a  fool,  and  full  of  poverty. 
Bos.  But  that  you  take  what  doth  to  you  belong, 

It  were  a  &ult  to  snatch  words  from  my  tongue. 
BmoN.  0, 1  am  yours,  and  all  that  I  possess. 
Bos.  All  the  fool  mine  ? 
BiBON.  I  cannot  give  you  less. 

Bos.  Which  of  the  visors  was  it  that  you  wore? 
BiBON.  Where?  when?  what  visor?  why  demand  you  this? 
Bos.  There,  then,  that  visor ;  that  supe^uous  case. 

That  hid  the  worse,  and  show'd  the  better  face. 
King.  We  are  descried :  they  11  mock  us  now  downright. 
Dttm.  Let  us  confess,  and  turn  it  to  a  jest. 
Pbin.  Amaz'd  my  lord  ?    Why  looks  your  highness  sad  ? 
Bos.  Help,  hold  his  brows !  he  '11  swoon !     Why  look  you  pale  ? — 

Sea-sick,  I  think,  coming  from  Muscovy. 
Bibon.  Thus  pour  the  stars  down  plagues  for  perjury. 
Can  any  face  of  brass  hold  longer  out? — 

Here  stand  I,  lady;  dart  thy  skill  at  me ; 

Bruise  me  with  scorn,  confound  me  with  a  flout ; 

Thrust  thy  sharp  wit  quite  through  my  ignorance ; 
Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit ; 

And  I  will  wish  thee  never  more  to  dance. 
Nor  never  more  in  Bussian  habit  wait 

*  Genile'Steeet.  The  second  folio  has  "fair  geotle  sweet"  Gentle-sweet  is  an  example  of 
Shakspere*s  use  of  compound  epithets,  which  beanty  wonld  be  spoiled  by  another  ac|jectiye. 
Biron,  we  apprehend,  says  atide  "  this  jest  is  dry  to  me;"  and  then,  after  a  pause,  addresses 
Bosaline. 
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O !  oever  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penn*d, 
Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  schoolhoy's  tongue ; 

Nor  neyer  come  in  yisor  to  mj  friend ; 
Nor  woo  in  rhyme,  like  a  hlind  harper*s  song : 

TafTata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 

Three-pil'd  hyperholes,  sjpruce  afiectation*, 

Figures  pedantical ;  these  summer-flies 
Have  hlown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation  : 

I  do  forswear  them :  and  I  here  protest, 

By  this  white  glove,  (how  white  the  hand,  God  knows !) 

Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  expressed 
In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes : 

And,  to  begin,  wench, — so  God  help  me,  la! — 

My  love  to  thee  is  sound,  sans  crack  or  flaw. 
Ros.  Sans  sans,  I  pray  you. 
BiBON.  Yet  I  hare  a  trick 

Of  the  old  rage : — ^bear  with  me,  I  am  sick ; 

1 11  leaye  it  by  degrees.     Soft,  let  us  see ; — 

Write  "Lord  have  mercy  on  us,"**  on  those  three; 

They  are  infected,  in  their  hearts  it  lies ; 

They  have  the  plague,  and  caught  it  of  your  eyes : 

These  lords  are  visited ;  you  are  not  free, 

For  the  Lord^s  tokens  on  you  do  I  see. 
Pbin.  No,  they  are  free  that  gave  these  tokens  to  us. 
BiBON.  Our  states  are  forfeit,  seek  not  to  undo  us. 
Bos.  It  is  not  so.     For  how  can  this  be  true. 

That  you  stand  forfeit,  being  those  that  sue  ? 
BiBON.  Peace ;  for  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 
Eos.  Nor  shall  not,  if  I  do  as  I  intend. 
BiBON.  Speak  for  yourselves,  my  wit  is  at  an  end. 
K(NO.  Teach  us,  sweet  madam,  for  our  rude  transgression 

Some  fair  excuse. 
Pbin.  The  fairest  is  confession. 

Were  you  not  here,  but  even  now,  disguised  ? 
King.  Madam,  I  was. 

Pbin.  And  were  you  well  advis'd? 

King.  I  was,  fair  madam. 
Pbin.  When  you  then  were  here. 

What  did  you  whisper  in  your  lady's  ear  ? 
King.  That  more  than  all  the  world  I  did  respect  her. 

•  Affection  is  the  old  reading;  modern  editors  read  affectation!  but  affection  is  nsed  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  beginning  of  this  act.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  affectation  in  *  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor.'  Without  affectation  the  line  has  imperfect  rhythm,  and  there  is  no  rhyme  to  osten- 
tation. 

^  L<frd  have  mercy  on  ue — the  fearftil  inscription  on  houses  visited  with  the  plagne. 
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Prin.  When  she  shall  chfdlenge  this,  you  will  reject  her. 

Kino.  Upon  mine  honour,  no. 

Prin.  Peace,  peace,  forhear ; 

Your  oath  once  hroke,  you  force  not  *  to  forswear. 
Kino.  Despise  me,  when  I  break  this  oath  of  mine. 
Prin.  I  will :  and  therefore  keep  it : — Rosaline, 

What  did  the  Eussian  whisper  in  your  ear  ? 
Bos.  Madam,  he  swore  that  he  did  hold  me  dear 

As  precious  eye-sight :  and  did  value  me 

Above  this  world :  adding  thereto,  moreover. 

That  he  would  wed  me,  or  else  die  my  lover. 
Prin.  God  give  thee  joy  of  him  I  the  noble  lord 

Most  honourably  doth  uphold  his  word. 
King.  What  mean  you,  madam  ?  by  my  life,  my  troth, 

I  never  swore  this  lady  such  an  oath. 
Res.  By  heaven  you  did ;  and  to  confirm  it  plain. 

You  gave  me  this :  but  take  it,  sir,  again. 
King.  My  faith,  and  this,  the  princess  I  did  give ; 

I  knew  her  by  this  jewel  on  her  sleeve. 
Prin.  Pardon  me,  sir,  this  jewel  did  she  wear ; 

And  lord  Biron,  I  thank  him,  is  my  dear : — 

What ;  will  you  have  me,  or  your  pearl  again  ? 
BiRON.  Neither  of  either ;  I  remit  both  twain. 

I  see  the  trick  on  't :— Here  was  a  consent, 

(Knowing  aforehand  of  our  merriment,) 

To  dash  it  like  a  Christmas  comedy : 
»  Some  oanry-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight  zany, 

Some  mumble-news,  some  trencher-knight,  some  Dick, — 

That  smiles  his  cheek  in  years  ^ ;  and  knows  the  trick 

To  make  my  lady  laugh,  when  she  *s  disposed, — 

Told  our  intents  before :  which  once  disclosed. 

The  ladies  did  change  favours ;  and  then  we, 

Following  the  signs,  woo'd  but  the  sign  of  she. 

Now  to  our  perjury  to  add  more  terror, 

We  are  again  forsworn :  in  will,  and  error. 

Much  upon  this  it  is : — ^And  might  not  you,  [To  Boyet. 

Forestal  our  sport,  to  make  us  thus  untrue  ? 


*  Force  not^hedtate  not. 

^  In  yean.  Malone  reads  m  jeert.  We  have,  in  *  Twelfth  Night,'  **  He  doth  smile  his  oheek 
into  more  lines  than  are  in  the  new  map."  The  character  which  Biron  gives  of  Boyet  is  not  that 
of  a  jeerer ;  he  is  a  cany-tale — a  please-man.  The  in  yeare  is  supposed  by  Warburton  to  mean  into 
wriiUdea.  Tieck  ingeniously  gives  an  explanation  to  the  supposed  wrinkles:  Boyet  is  neither 
yoong  nor  old;  but  he  has  smiled  so  continually  that  his  cheek,  which,  in  respect  of  his  years, 
would  have  been  smooth,  has  become  wrinkled  through  too  much  smiling.         ,      ^  ^^  ^  ■  ^ 
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Do  not  you  know  my  lady's  foot  by  the  squire  *, 
And  laugh  upon  the  apple  of  her  eye  ? 

And  stand  between  her  back,  sir,  and  the  fire, 
Holding  a  trencher,  jesting  merrily  ? 

You  put  our  page  out :  Go,  you  are  allowed  ^ ; 

Die  when  you  will,  a  smock  shall  be  your  shroud. 

You  leer  upon  me,  do  you  ?  there 's  an  eye, 

Wounds  like  a  leaden  sword. 
BoYET.  Full  merrily 

Hath  this  brave  manage,  this  career,  been  run. 
BiBON.  Lo,  he  is  tilting  straight !  Peace ;  I  have  done. 

Enter  Costabd. 

Welcome  pure  wit !  thou  partest  a  feur  fray. 
Cost.  O  Lord,  sir,  they  would  know, 

Whether  the  three  worthies  shall  oome  in,  or  no. 
BiBON.  What,  are  there  but  three  ? 
Cost.  No,  sir ;  but  it  is  vara  fine. 

For  every  one  pursents  three. 
BiBON.  And  three  times  thrice  is  nine. 

Cost.  Not  so,  sir ;  under  correction,  sir ;  I  hope,  it  is  not  so : 

You  cannot  beg  us  '*,  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  sir ;  we  know  what  we  know ; 

I  hope,  sir,  three  times  thrice,  sir, — 
BiBON.  Is  not  nine. 

Cost.  Under  correction,  sir,  we  know  whereuntil  it  doth  amount. 
BiBON.  By  Jove,  I  always  took  three  threes  for  nine. 

Cost.  0  Lord,  sir,  it  were  a  pity  you  should  get  your  living  by  reckoning  sir* 
BiBON.  How  much  is  it  ? 
Cost.  0  Lord,  sir,  the  parties  themselves,  the  actors,  sir,  will  show  whereuntil 

it  doth  amount:  for  mine  own  part, ^ I  am,  as  they  say,  but  to  parfect  one 

man,  in  one  poor  man ;  Pompion  the  great,  sir. 
BiBON.  Art  thou  one  of  the  worthies  ? 
Cost.  It  pleased  them  to  think  me  worthy  of  Pompion  the  great :  for  mine  own 

part,  I  know  not  the  degree  of  the  worthy ;  but  I  am  to  stand  for  him. 
BiBOM.  Go,  bid  them  prepare. 

Cost.  We  will  turn  it  finely  off,  sir;  we  will  take  some  care.      [Ewit  Costabd. 
King.  Biron,  they  will  shame  us,  let  them  not  approach. 
BiBON.  We  are  shame-proof,  my  lord :  and  't  is  some  policy 

To  have  one  show  worse  than  the  king  s  and  his  company. 
King.  I  say,  they  shall  not  come. 
Pbin.  Nay,  my  good  lord,  let  me  o'er-rule  you  now : 

That  sport  best  pleases  that  doth  least  know  how : 


iw:S 


•  TAtf  f^tttra—ef^ttfterre,  a  rale,  or  square. 

*  Alhw^d^jovL  are  an  allowed  fool.    As  in  *  Twelfth  Night'— 

**  There  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fooL"       ^  t 
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Where  zeal  strives  to  content,  and  the  contents 
Die  in  the  zeal,  of  that  which  it  presents 
The  form  confounded  makes  most  form  in  mirth  * ; 
When  great  things  labouring  perish  in  their  birth.  < 
BiBON.  A  right  description  of  our  sport,  mj  lord. 

Enter  Armado. 

AfiM.  Anointed,  I  implore  so  much  expense  of  thy  royal  sweet  breath,  as  will 
utter  a  brace  of  words. 

[Abmado  converses  with  the  King,  and  delivers  him  a  paper. 

Pbik.  Doth  this  man  serve  God  ? 

BiBON.  Why  ask  you? 

Pbin.  He  speaks  not  like  a  man  of  God's  making. 

Abm.  That 's  all  one,  my  fsdr,  sweet,  honey  monarch  :  for,  I  protest  the  school- 
master is  exceedingly  fantastical ;  too,  too  vain  ;  too,  too  vain ;  But  we  will 
put  it,  as  they  say,  to  fortuna  delta  guerra,  I  wish  you  the  peaco  of  mind, 
most  royal  couplement !  [^Exit  Armado. 

King.  Here  is  like  to  be  a  good  presence  of  worthies  :  He  presents  Hector  of 
Troy;  the  swain,  Pompey  the  great ;  the  parish  curate,  Alexander ;  Armado 's 
page,  Hercules ;  the  pedant,  Judas  Machabsus. 
And  if  these  four  worthies  in  their  first  show  thrive. 
These  four  will  change  habits,  and  present  the  other  five. 

BiRON.  There  is  five  in  the  first  show. 

EiKG.  Tou  are  deceived,  't  is  not  so. 

BiBON.  The  pedant,  the  braggart,  the  hedge-priest,  the  fool,  and  the  boy : — 
Abate  a  throw  at  novum  ^ ;  and  the  whole  world  again 
Cannot  prick  out  five  such,  take  each  one  in  his  vein. 

King.  The  ship  is  under  sail,  and  here  she  comes  amain. 

[Seats  brought  for  the  King,  Pbimcess,  de. 

Pageant  of  the  Nine  Worthies  ^K 
Enter  Costabd,  armed,  for  Pompey. 

Cost.  "  I  Pompey  am," — 

BoYET.  You  lie.,  you  are  not  he. 

Cost.  "  I  Pompey  am," — 

BoTET.  With  libbard's  ^  head  on  knee. 

»  The  ordinary  reading  of  these  lines  is  thus  :— 

"  Where  zeal  strives  to  content,  and  the  contents 
Die  in  the  zeal  of  them  which  it  presents, 
Their  form  confounded  makes  most  form  in  mirth.** 
Whh  an  alteration  of  pnnctuatlon  we  print  these  lines  as  in  the  original;  altering  their  of  the  third 
line  to  the.    We  do  not  alter  that  to  them,  as  is  usnaUy  done.    We  understand  the  reading  thus : — 
Where  zeal  strives  to  give  content,  and  the  contents  (things  contained)  die  in  the  zeal,  the  form  of 
that  which  zeal  presents,  being  confounded,  makes  most  form  in  mirth. 

^  AbcOe  a  throw,    Novwn,  or  quinquenovey  was  a  game  at  dice,  of  which  nine  and  five  were  the 
principal  throws.    Biron  therefore  says,  Abate  a  throw — that  is,  leave  out  the  nine — and  the  worid 
cannot  prick  out  Jive  such.  *  Libbard — leopard. 
~~" "                                                             '             ~'~'     '  Digitized  by  LjOOv  I 
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BntON.  Well  said,  old  mocker ;  I  must  needs  be  Mends  with  thee. 

Cost.  "  I  Pompey  am,  Pompey  sumam*d  the  big," — 

DuM.  The  great 

Cost.  It  is  great,  sir; — "  Pompey  sumam^d  the  great ; 

That  oft  in  field,  with  targe  and  shield,  did  make  my  foe  to  sweat : 
And  trayelling  along  this  coast,  I  here  am  come  by  chance ; 
And  lay  my  arms  before  the  legs  of  this  sweet  lass  of  France." 
If  your  ladyship  would  say,  **  Thanks,  Pompey,"  I  had  done. 

Pbin.  Great  thanks,  great  Pompey. 

Cost.  T  is  not  so  much  worth ;  but,  I  hope,  I  was  perfect : 
I  made  a  little  fault  in  "  great." 

BiBON.  My  hat  to  a  halfpenny,  Pompey  proves  the  best  worthy. 

EnUr  Nathaniel,  armed,  for  Alexander. 

Nath.  "  When  in  the  world  I  liv*d,  I  was  the  world's  commander  ; 
By  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  I  spread  my  conquering  might  : 
My  'scutcheon  plain  declares  that  I  am  Alisander." 

Boyet.  Tour  nose  says,  no,  you  are  not ;  for  it  stands  too  right. 

BiBON.  Your  nose  smells,  no,  in  this,  most  .tender-smelling  knight. 

Pbin.  The  conqueror  is  dismayed  :  Proceed,  good  Alexander. 

Nath.  "  When  in  the  world  I  liv'd,  I  was  the  world's  commander ;" — 

Boyet.  Most  true,  't  is  right ;  you  were  so,  Alisander. 

BiBON.  Pompey  the  great, — 

Cost.  Tour  servant,  and  Costard. 

BiBON.  Take  away  the  conqueror,  take  away  Alisander. 

Cost.  0  sir  [to  Nath.],  you  have  overthrown  Alisander  the  conqueror !  Ton 
will  be  scraped  out  of  the  painted  cloth  for  this :  your  lion,  that  holds  his 
poll-ax  sitting  on  a  close  stool,  will  be  given  to  A-jax :  he  will  be  the  ninth 
worthy*.  A  conqueror,  and  afeard  to  speak!  run  away  for  shame,  Ali- 
sander. [Nath.  retires,]  There,  an 't  shall  please  you ;  a  foolish  mild  man ; 
an  honest  man,  look  you,  and  soon  dash'd !  He  is  a  marvellous  good  neigh- 
bour, in  sooth;  and  a  very  good  bowler^ :  but,  for  Alisander,  alas,  you  see 
how  *t  is ; — a  little  o'erparted  ** : — But  there  are  worthies  a  coming  will  speak 
their  mind  in  some  other  sort. 

Pbin.  Stand  aside,  good  Pompey. 

Enter  Holofebnes /or  Judas,  and  Moth /or  Hercules. 

HoL.  **  Great  Hercules  is  presented  by  this  imp. 

Whose  club  kill'd  Cerberus,  that  three-headed  canus ; 
And,  when  he  was  a  babe,  a  child,  a  shrimp, 
Thus  did  he  strangle  serpents  in  his  manus : 

*  Alexander  had  his  arms  in  the  old  heraldry— a  lion  in  a  chair,  with  a  battle-axe. 

*  (/erparted—overpuieA,  not  quite  equal  to  hia  part 
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Quoniam,  he  seemeth  in  minority ; 

Ergoy  I  come  with  this  apology." — 

Keep  some  state  in  thy  exU,  and  vanish.  [Esdt  Moth. 

"  Judas,  I  am,"— 
DuM.  A  Judas  t 
HoL.  Not,  Iscariot,  sir, — 

«  Judas,  I  am,  ycleped  Machabsus." 
DuH.  Judas  MachabsBUS  clipt,  is  plain  Judas. 
BiBON.  A  kissing  traitor: — How  art  thou  proved  Judas? 
HoL.  **Judas,  lam,"— 
Duic  The  more  shame  for  you,  Judas. 
HoL.  What  mean  you,  sir  ? 
BoYET.  To  make  Judas  hang  himself. 
HoL.  Begin,  sir ;  your  are  my  elder. 
BiBON.  Well  followed :  Judas  was  hanged  on  an  elder  •. 
HoL.  I  will  not  be  put  out  of  countenance. 
BiBON.  Because  thou  hast  no  face. 
HoL.  What  is  this? 
BoYET.  A  cittern-head^. 
Ddm.  The  head  of  a  bodkin. 
BiBON.  A  death's  face  in  a  ring. 
LoKo.  The  face  of  an  old  Koman  coin,  scarce  seen. 
BoTET.  The  pummel  of  Csesar's  falchion. 
DuM.  The  carv'd-bone  face  on  a  flasks 
BiBON.  St.  George's  half-cheek  in  a  brooch. 
DuM.  Ay,  and  in  a  brooch  of  lead. 
BiBON.  Ay,  and  worn  in  the  cap  of  a  tooth-drawer. 

And  now,  forward ;  for  we  have  put  thee  in  cogittenance. 
HoL.  You  have  put  me  out  of  countenance. 
BiBON.  False :  we  have  given  thee  faces. 
HoL.  But  you  have  out-fac'd  them  all. 
BiBON.  An  thou  wert  a  lion,  we  would  do  so. 
BoYET.  Therefore,  as  he  is  an  ass,  let  him  go. 

And  so  adieu,  sweet  Jude !  nay,  why  dost  thou  stay? 
DuM.  For  the  latter  end  of  his  name. 
BiBON.  For  the  ass  to  the  Jude ;  give  it  him : — Jud-as,  away  1 
HoL.  This  is  not  generous ;  not  gentle ;  not  humble. 
BoYET.  A  light  for  monsieur  Judas :  it  grows  dark,  he  may  stumble. 
Pbin.  Alas,  poor  Machabaeus,  how  hath  he  been  baited  I 

»  The  common  tradition  was  that  Judas  hanged  himself  on  an  elder-tree.  Thns  in  Ben  Jon- 
8on*8 '  Eyery  Man  out  of  his  Humour,'  ^  He  shall  be  your  Judas,  and  you  shall  be  his  elder-tree  to 
hang  on." 

*  A  cittem-kead.  It  appears,  from  several  passages  in  the  old  dramas,  that  the  head  of  a  dttem, 
gittem,  or  guitar,  was  terminated  with  a  face. 

*  Flask,    A  soldier's  powdw-hom,  which  was  often  elaborately  carved. 
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Enter  Abmado,  armed,  for  Hector. 

BiBON.  Hide  thy  head,  AdiiQes ;  here  comes  Hector  in  arms. 

DuM.  Though  mj  mocks  come  home  by  me,  I  will  now  be  merry. 

EiKO.  Hector  was  but  a  Trojan  in  respect  of  this. 

BoTBT.  But  is  this  Hector  ? 

DuH.  I  think  Hector  was  not  so  clean-timbered. 

LoKO.  His  leg  is  too  big  for  Hector. 

DuM.  More  calf,  certain. 

BoTET.  No ;  he  is  best  indued  in  the  small. 

BiBON.  This  cannot  be  Hector. 

Duif.  He  *s  a  god  or  a  painter;  for  he  makes  faces. 

Abm.  *'  The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty* 

Gave  Hector  a  gift," — 
DuM.  A  gilt  nutmegs 
BiBOM.  A  lemon. 
LoMO.  Stuck  with  cloyes. 
DuM.  No,  cloven. 
Abm.  Peace**! 

"  The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty. 
Gave  Hector  a  gift,  the  heir  of  Ilion : 

A  man  so  breath'd  that  certain  he  would  fight,  yea, 
From  mom  till  night,  out  of  his  pavilion. 

I  am  that  flower," — 
Duif.  That  mint. 

Long.  That  columbine. 

Abit.  Sweet  lord  Longaville,  rein  thy  tongue. 
Long.  I  must  rather  give  it  the  rein,  for  it  runs  against  Hector. 
DuM.  Ay,  and  Hector's  a  greyhound. 
Abm.  The  sweet  war-ntan  is  dead  and  rotten ;  sweet  chucks,  beat  not  the  bones 

of  the  buried :  when  he  breath'd,  he  was  a  man*^ — But  I  will  forward  with 

my  device:  Sweet  royalty  [to  the  Pbincess],  bestow  on  me  the  sense  of 

hearing.  [Bibon  whispers  Costabd. 

Pbin.  Speak,  brave  Hector:  we  are  much  delighted. 
Abm.  I  do  adore  thy  sweet  grace's  slipper. 
BoYET.  Loves  her  by  the  foot. 
DuM.  He  may  not  by  the  yard. 
Abm.  '*This  Hector  far  surmounted  Hannibal," — 

•  CfUt  is  the  reading  of  the  folio;  gift  of  the  quarto.  Mr.  Djce  quotes  some  lines  firom  Bam- 
field's  'Affectionate  Shepherd,*  1694,  showing  that  a  gilt  nutmeg  was  a  common  gift:  *<  I  wiU  gire 
thee,"  says  the  shepherd, 

**  A  gilded  nutmeg  and  a  race  of  ginger.*' 

^  Peace!    This  interjection,  which  is  found  in  the  quarto,  is  omitted  in  the  folio. 

'  When  he  hreath^df  he  toot  a  man,  is  not  found  in  the  first  or  second  folios.  It  is  the  reading  of 
thequarta  ' 
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Cost.  The  party  is  gone,  fellow  Hector,  she  is  gone ;  she  is  two  months  on  her 

way. 
Abm.  What  meanest  thou  ? 
Cost.  Faith,  unless  you  play  the  honest  Trojan,  the  poor  wench  is  cast  away : 

she  's  quick ;  the  child  brags  in  her  belly  idready ;  *t  is  yours. 
Abm.  Dost  thou  infamonize  me  among  potentates  ?  thou  shalt  die. 
Cost.  Then  shall  Hector  be  whipped,  for  Jaquenetta  that  is  quick  by  him ;  and 

hang*d  for  Pompey  that  is  dead  by  him. 
DuM.  Most  rare  Pompey  1 
BoYET.  Renowned  Pompey ! 

BiBON.  Greater  than  great,  great,  great,  great  Pompey !     Pompey  the  huge ! 
DuH.  Sector  trembles. 

BiBOK.  Pompey  is  moved: — More  Ates,  more  Ates;  stir  them  on!  stir  them  on! 
Duif.  Hector  will  challenge  him. 

BiBON.  Ay,  if  he  have  no  more  man's  blood  in  *s  belly  than  will  sup  a  flea. 
Abm.  By  the  north  pole,  I  do  challenge  thee. 
Cost.  I  will  not  fight  with  a  pole,  like  a  northern  man  '^ ;  1 11  slash ;  1 11  do  it 

by  the  sword : — I  pray  you,  let  me  borrow  my  arms  again. 
DuM.  Room  for  the  incensed  worthies. 
Cost.  1 11  do  it  in  my  shirt. 
DuM.  Most  resolute  Pompey ! 
Moth.  Master,  let  me  take  you  a  button-hole  lower.     Do  you  not  see,  Pompey 

is  uncasing  for  the  combat  ?  What  mean  you  ?  you  will  lose  your  reputation. 
Abm.  Gentlemen,  and  soldiers,  pardon  me ;  I  will  not  combat  in  my  shirt 
DuM.  Tou  may  not  deny  it ;  Pompey  hath  made  the  challenge. 
Abm.  Sweet  bloods,  I  both  may  and  will. 
BiBOK.  What  reason  have  you  for 't? 

Abm.  The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  shirt ;  I  go  wool  ward  for  penance^. 
BoYET.  True,  and  it  was  eryoin'd  him  in  Rome  for  want  of  linen  :  since  when, 

1 11  be  sworn,  he  wore  none  but  a  dishclont  of  Jaquenetta's ;  and  that  'a 

wears  next  his  heart,  for  a  favour. 

Enter  Meroade. 

Meb.  God  save  yon,  piadam ! 
Pbin.  Welcome,  Mercade ; 

But  that  thou  interrupt'st  our  merriment. 
Meb.  I  am  sorry,  madam ;  for  the  news  I  bring 

Is  heavy  in  my  tongue.    The  king,  your  father — 
Pbin.  Dead,  for  my  life. 
MsR.  Even  so ;  my  tale  is  told. 

»  Woohoardf  wanting  the  thirt,  so  as  to  leave  the  woollen  cloth  of  the  outer  coat  next  the  skin. 
In  an  old  coUection  of  satires  we  have— 

"  And  when  his  shirt 's  a  washing,  then  he  must 
Go  woolward  for  the  time," 

^ DigferbyGOOg-le" 
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BiBON.  WorthieB,  away ;  the  scene  begins  to  cloud. 

Abm.  For  mine  own  part,  I  breathe  free  breath :  I  have  seen  the  day  of  wrong 

through  the  little  hole  of  discretion,  and  I  will  right  myself  like  a  soldier. 

[Esseunt  Worthies. 
EiKO.  How  fures  your  mijesty? 
Pbin.  Boyet,  prepare ;  I  will  away  to-night. 
Kino.  Madam,  not  so ;  I  do  beseech  you  stay. 
Prin.  Prepare,  I  say.— I  thank  you,  gracious  lords. 

For  all  your  fair  endeavours ;  and  entreat. 

Out  of  a  new-sad  soul,  that  you  vouchsafe 

In  your  rich  wisdom,  to  excuse,  or  hide. 

The  liberal  opposition  of  our  spirits  : 

If  over-boldly  we  have  borne  ourselves 

In  the  converse  of  breath,  your  gentleness 

Was  guilty  of  it— Farewell,  worthy  lord ! 

A  heavy  heart  bears  not  a  humble  tongue  : 

Excuse  me  so,  ooming  so  short  of  thanks 

For  my  great  suit  so  easily  obtained. 
EiNa.  The  extreme  parts  of  time  extremely  form 

All  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  speed ; 

And  often,  at  his  very  loose,  decide 

That  which  long  process  could  not  arbitrate : 

And  though  the  mourning  brow  of  progeny 

Forbid  the  smiling  courtesy  of  love. 

The  holy  suit  which  £un  it  would  convince ; 

Tet,  since  love's  ailment  was  first  on  foot. 

Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it 

From  what  it  purposed ;  since,  to  wail  friends  lost, 

Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome,  profitable. 

As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  found. 
Pbin.  I  understand  you  not ;  my  griefs  are  double. 
BiBON.  Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ears  of  grief  ;— 

And  by  these  badges  understand  the  king. 

For  your  fiEur  sakes  have  we  neglected  time ; 

Play'd  foul  play  with  our  oaths.    Your  beauty,  ladies, 

Hath  much  deform'd  us,  &8hioning  our  humours 

Even  to  the  opposed  end  of  our  intents : 

And  what  in  us  hath  seem'd  ridiculous, — 

As  love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains ; 

All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping,  and  vain ; 

Form'd  by  the  eye,  and,  therefore,  like  the  eye. 

Full  of  stray*  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms, 

•  FuU  of  strojf  8hape$.  The  old  copies  read  straying  ;  the  modem  9tnmge,  Coleridge  saggested 
stray,  Mr.  Dyce  would  retain  strange^  contending  that  oar  early  printers  often  hlondered  in  the 
substitution  of  another  word  for  strange. 
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Varying  in  subjects  as  the  eye  doth  roll 

To  every  varied  object  in  his  glance : 

Which  party-coated  presence  of  loose  lore 

Put  on  by  us,  if,  in  your  heavenly  eyes, 

Have  misbecom'd  our  oaths  and  gravities, 

Those  heavenly  eyes,  that  look  into  these  faults, 

Suggested  us  to  make :  Therefore,  ladies. 

Our  love  being  yours,  the  error  that  love  makes 

Is  likewise  yours :  we  to  ourselves  prove  false, 

By  being  once  false  for  ever  to  be  true 

To  those  that  make  us  both, — fair  ladies,  you : 

And  even  that  falsehood,  in  itself  a  sin. 

Thus  purifies  itself,  and  turns  to  grace. 
Pbin.  We  have  received  your  letters,  full  of  love ; 

7our  favours,  the  embassadors  of  love ; 

And,  in  our  maiden  council,  rated  them 

At  courtship,  pleasant  jest,  and  courtesy. 

As  bombast*,  and  as  lining  to  the  time ; 

But  more  devout  than  this,  in  our  respects^, 

Have  we  not  been ;  and  therefore  met  your  loves 

In  their  own  fashion,  like  a  merriment 
Duif .  Our  letters,  madam,  show'd  much  more  than  jest. 
Long.  So  did  our  looks. 

Ros.  We  did  not  quote  them  so. 

KrKG.  Now,  at  the  latest  minute  of  the  hour. 

Grant  us  your  loves. 
Pbtk.  a  time,  methinks,  too  short 

To  make  a  world-vnthout-end  bargain  in : 

No,  no,  my  lord,  your  grace  is  perjur'd  much. 

Full  of  dear  guiltiness ;  and,  therefore  this, — 

If  for  my  love  (as  there  is  no  such  cause) 

You  VTill  do  aught,  this  shall  you  do  for  me : 

Your  oath  I  virill  not  trust ;  but  go  with  speed 

To  some  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage. 

Remote  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world ; 

There  stay,  until  the  twelve  celestial  signs 

Have  brought  about  their  annual  reckoning : 

If  this  austere  insociable  life 

Change  not  your  offer  made  in  heat  of  blood ; 

If  frosts,  and  fasts,  hard  lodging,  and  thin  weeds, 

Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love, 


»  Bambcut,  from  bombagla,  cotton  wool  used  as  staffing. 

^  The  folk)  reads  "  than  these  are  our  respects  ;"~the  qnarto, "  than  this  onr  respects."    Hanmer 
soggeeted  that  m  was  omitted. 
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But  that  it  bear  this  trial,  and  last  love ; 

Then,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year, 

Come  challenge,  challenge  me  by  these  deserts, 

And,  bj  this  virgin  palm,  now  kissing  thine, 

I  will  be  thine ;  and,  till  that  instant,  shut 

My  woeful  self  up  in  a  mourning  house ; 

Baining  the  tears  of  lamentation 

For  the  remembrance  of  my  father's  death. 

If  this  thou  do  deny,  let  our  hands  part ; 

Neither  intitled  in  the  other's  heart. 
KiKG.  If  this,  or  more  than  this,  I  would  deny, 
To  flatter  up  these  powers  of  mine  with  rest. 

The  sudden  hand  of  death  close  up  mine  eye ! 
Hence  ever,  then,  my  heart  is  in  thy  breast. 
BiRON.  And  what  to  me,  my  love  ?  and  what  to  me*  ? 
Duif.  But  what  to  me,  my  love?  but  what  to  me? 
Eath.  a  wife ! — ^A  beard,  fair  health,  and  honesty; 

With  three-fold  love  I  wish  you  all  these  three. 
DuM.  0,  shall  I  say,  I  thank  you,  gentle  wife  ? 
Eath.  Not  so,  my  lord ; — a  twelvemonth  and  a  day 

1 11  mark  no  words  that  smooth-fac'd  wooers  say  : 

Come  when  the  king  doth  to  my  lady  come. 

Then,  if  I  have  much  love,  1 11  give  you  some. 
DuM.  I  '11  serve  thee  true  and  faithfully  till  then. 
Kath.  Yet  swear  not,  lest  you  be  forsworn  again. 
Long.  What  says  Maria  ? 
Mar.  At  the  twelvemonth's  end, 

1 11  change  my  black  gown  for  a  &ithful  friend. 
Long.  1 11  stay  with  patience ;  but  the  time  is  long. 
Mar.  The  liker  you ;  few  taller  are  so  young. 
BiROM.  Studies  my  lady?  mistress,  look  on  me, 

Behold  the  window  of  my  heart,  mine  eye. 

What  humble  suit  attends  thy  answer  there  ; 

Impose  some  service  on  me  for  thy  love. 

•  The  following  lines  here  occur  in  all  the  old  editions,  and  are  repeated  by  the  modem  editors  ^- 
Ros,  Ton  must  be  purged  too,  your  sins  are  rank; 
Tou  are  attaint  with  faults  and  peijury;  ■ 
Therefore,  if  you  my  favour  mean  to  get, 
A  twelvemonth  shall  you  spend,  and  never  rest, 
But  seek  the  weary  beds  of  people  sick. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  Rosaline's  speech  should  be  omitted,  and  Binm  left  with- 
out an  answer  to  his  question.    This  is  Coleridge's  opinion.    Rosaline's  answer  is  so  beautifally 
expanded  in  her  subsequent  speech,  that  these  five  lines  seem  a  bald  and  unpoetical  announcement 
of  what  is  to  follow.    The  lines  most  likely  occurred  in  the  original  play ;  and  were  not  struck  out 
of  the  MS.  when  the  copy  was  "  augmented  and  amended."    The  theory  stands  upon  a  different 
ground  from  Biron's  oratorical  repetitions  in  the  fourth  Act 
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Eos.  Oft  have  I  heard  of  you,  my  lord  Biron, 

Before  I  saw  you :  and  the  world*8  large  tongue  j 

Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks ; 

Full  of  oomparisons  and  wounding  flouts ; 

Which  you  on  all  estates  will  execute, 

That  lie  within  the  mercy  of  your  wit : 

To  weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitful  hndn. 

And,  therewithal,  to  win  me,  if  you  please, 

(Without  the  which  I  am  not  to  he  won,) 

You  shall  tMs  twelvemonth  term  from  day  to  day 

Visit  the  speechless  sick,  and  still  converse 

With  groaning  wretches ;  and  your  task  shall  he, 

With  all  the  fierce  endeavour  of  your  wit. 

To  enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile. 
BiBOM.  To  move  wild  laughter  in  the  throat  of  death  ? 

It  cannot  he ;  it  is  impossible : 

Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony. 
Bos.  Why,  that  *s  the  way  to  choke  a  gibing  spirit. 

Whose  influence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace 

Which  shallow  laughing  hearers  give  to  fools : 

A  jest*s  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 

Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 

Of  him  that  makes  it :  then,  if  sickly  ears. 

Deaf 'd  with  the  clamours  of  their  own  dear  groans. 

Will  hear  your  idle  scorns,  continue  then. 

And  I  will  have  you,  and  that  fault  withal ; 

But,  if  they  will  not,  throw  away  that  spirit^ 

And  I  shall  find  you  empty  of  that  fault, 

Right  joyful  of  your  reformation. 
BiBON.  A  twelvemonth  ?  well,  befal  what  will  be&l, 

1 11  jest  a  twelvemonth  in  an  hospital. 
Pbin.  Ay,  sweet  my  lord ;  and  so  I  take  my  leave.  [To  the  King. 

Kino.  No,  madam,  we  will  bring  you  on  your  way. 
BntON.  Our  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an  old  play ; 

Jack  hath  not  Jill :  these  ladies*  courtesy 

Might  well  have  made  our  sport  a  comedy. 
EiMo.  Come,  sir,  it  wants  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day. 

And  then  *t  will  end. 
Bibon.  That  *s  too  long  for  a  play. 

Enter  Abmado. 

Abii.  Sweet  migesty  vouchsafe  me, — 
Pbin.  Was  not  that  Hector  ? 
DuM.  The  worthy  knight  of  Troy. 
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Abm.  I  will  kiss  thy  royal  finger,  and  take  leave :  I  am  a  votary ;  I  hare  vowed 
to  Jaquenetta  to  hold  the  plough  for  her  sweet  love  three  years.  But,  most 
esteemed  greatness,  will  you  hear  the  dialogue  that  the  two  learned  men 
have  compiled,  in  praise  of  the  owl  and  the  cuckoo  ?  it  should  have  followed 
in  the  end  of  our  show. 

Ejno.  Call  them  forth  quickly,  we  will  do  so. 

Arm.  Holla!  approach. 

Enter  Holofebnes,  Nathaniel,  Moth,  Costard,  and  others. 

This  side  is  Hiems,  winter:  This  Yer,  the  spring :  the  one  maintained  hy 
the  owl,  the  other  by  the  cuckoo.    Yer,  begin. 


SONa»*. 

I. 

SPRHfo.    When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white, 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue, 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight^ 
The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree, 
Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he, 

Cuckoo; 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo, — 0  word  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear ! 

II. 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 
And  meny  larks  are  ploughmen*s  clocks, 

When  turtles  tread,  and  rooks,  and  daws. 
And  maidens  bleach  their  summer-smocks, 

The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree, 

Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he, 
Cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo, — 0  word  of  fear, 

IjQpleasing  to  a  married  ear. 

III. 

WiNTSB.  When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail, 
,     And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 

And  mUk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail, 
When  blood  is  nipp*d  and  ways  be  foul, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

To-who ; 
Tu-whit,  to-who,  a  merry  note, 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel*  the  pot. 

•  JTeel— skim. 
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IV. 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow, 
And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw, 

And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 
And  MariarCs  nose  looks  red  and  raw ; 

When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl, 

And  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 
To-who ; 

Tu-whit,  to-who,  a  merry  note. 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

Arm.  The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  songs  of  Apollo.     You,  that  way ; 
we,  this  way.  [EsDeunt. 


-^^^^;^- 
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ACT  I. 


■SobnbI. 


"In  highrhom  words,  the  toorth  of  many  a 
knighi 
From  tawny  Spain,  lost  in  the  worlcTs  debate,*' 

In  the  yariomm  editions  of  Shakspere  there  is 
a  long  dissertation  by  Warburton,  to  show  that 
the  romances  of  chivalrj  were  of  Spanish  origin ; 
and  an  equally  long  refatation  of  this  opinion 
by  Tyrwhitt.  Tyrwhitt  is,  nndonbtedly,  more 
correct  than  Warburton;  for,  although  the 
romances  of  chivalry  took  root  in  Spain,  very 
few  were  of  Spanish  growth.  Shakspere  could 
have  known  nothing  of  these  romances  through 
the  source  by  which  they  have  become  familiar 
to  England, — ^for  '  Don  Quixote '  was  not  pub- 
lished UU  1605;  but  'Amadis  of  Gaul'  (as- 
serted by  Sismondi'to  be  of  Portuguese  origin) 
was  translated  in  1592;  and  'Palmerin  of 
England' — ^which  Southey  mentions  to  be  Por^ 
tuguese— was  tianslated  in  1580.  It  is  probable 
that  many  of  the  Spanish  romances  of  ^e  six- 
teenth  century  were  wholly  or  partially  known 
in  England  when  Shakspere  wrote  '  Love's 
Labour 's  Lost ; '  and  formed,  at  least,  a  subject 
of  conversation  amongst  the  courtiers  and  men 
of  letters.  He,  therefore,  makes  it  one  of  the 
qualities  of  Armado  to  recount,  "  in  high-bom 
words,"  the  exploits  of  the  knights  of  "  tawny 
Spain  "—exploits  which  once  received  their  due 
meed  of  admiration — but  which  "the  world's 
debate  " — ^the  contentions  of  wars  and  political 
changes— have  obscured.  The  extravagances 
of  these  romances,  as  told  by  Armado,  are 
'pointed  at  by  the  King — "  1  love  to  hear  him 
Ue." 

•  Scene  I. — " Ourious-knotted  garden** 

We  have  given  at  the  head  oi  Act  I.  a  repre- 
sentaticm  of  a  "  curious-knotted  garden,"  which 
will  inform  our  readers  better  than  any  de- 
8cripti(m.  The  beds,  or  plots,  disposed  in  ma- 
thematical aymmetiy,  were  the  knota     The 


gaidener,  in  '  Itichard  n./  comparing  England 
to  a  neglected  garden,  says, — 

'<  Her  fruit  trees  all  unpnin'd,  her  hedges  ndn'd. 
Her  knots  disordered.'* 
Milton  has  exhibited  the  characteristics  of 
this  formal  symmetry  by  a  beautiful  contrast: — 
"  Flowers,  worthy  of  Parftdise,  which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curious  kmtt,  bat  nature  boon 
Pour'd  forth.** 

»  Scene  R— "  The  dancing  hor9e  wiU  teU  you.'' 
Our  ancestors  were  fond  of  learned  quadru- 
peds. "  Holden's  camel "  was  distinguished  for 
"  ingenuous  study,"  as  mentioned  by  John  Tay- 
lor, the  water-poet ;  there  was  a  superiativdy 
wise  elephant^  noticed  by  Donne  and  Jonson ; — 
but  the  "dandng  horse  "—"Banks's  horae" — 
was  the  great  wonder  of  l^zabeth's  time.  He 
and  his  master  fabve  even  found  a  niche  in 
Raleigh's  *  History  of  ttie  World :'— "  If  Banka 
had  lived  in  older  times,  he  would  have  shamed 
all  the  enchanters  in  the  worid ;  for  whosoever 
was  most  fieunoua  among  them  could  never 
master  or  instruct  any  beast  as  he  did."  This 
fiunous  animal  was  a  bay  gelding,  and  he  was 
named  Morocco.    Hall,  in  his  '  Satires,'  notices 

"  strange  Morocco^  dumb  aritinBetk." 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  informs  us  that  "Banksfs 
horse  would  restore  a  glove  to  the  doe  owner 
after  the  master  had  whispered  the  man's  name 
in  his  ear ;  and  would  tell  the  just  number  of 
pence  in  any  piece  of  silver  coin,  newly  showed 
him  by  his  master."  The  Sieur  de  Meileray,  in 
the  notes  to  his  translation  of  the  '  Golden  Ass ' 
of  Apuleius,  tells  us  that  he  saw  this  wondeiM 
horse  in  the  Bue  St.  Jacques  at  F^uns;  and  he 
is  astonished  that  the  animal  could  tell  how 
many  fiuncs  there  were  in  a  crown;  but  his 
astonishment  was  measureless  that»  the  crown 
being  then  of  a  depreciated  currency,  the  horse 
should  be  able  to  tell  the  exact  amount  of  the 
depreciation,  in  that  same  month  of  March, 
1608.  Banks  had  &llen  among  a  people  who 
did  not  quite  understand  how  &r  tiie  animal 
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and  Ins  keeper  might  employ  the  Ungoage  of 
fflgns ;  and  he  got  into  trouble  accordingly.  The 
better  instnicted  English  maltitude  had  been 
fiuniliar  with  "  Holden's  camel,**  fiuned  for  "  in- 
genuona  Btudies;**  and  they  had  seen  Morocco 
himself  go  np  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's.  Though 
they  lived  In  an  age  of  belief  in  wizards,  they 
had  no  desire  to  bum  Banks  as  a  professor  of 
the  black  art.  But  he  had  a  narrow  escape  in 
France ;  and  his  oontriyance  for  the  justification 
of  hifi  horse's  character  and  his  own  shows  him 
to  hare  been  as  fiuniliar  with  the  human  as 
with  the  brute  nature.  The  story  is  told  by 
Bishop  Morton: — ^" Which  bringeth  into  my 
lemembranee  a  stoiy  which  Banks  told  me  at 
Fnnkfort,  firom  his  own  experience  in  France 
vatmg  the  Capuchins,  by  whom  he  was  brought 
into  suspicion  of  magic,  because  of  the  strange 
feats  which  his  horse  Morocco  played  (as  I  take 
it)  at  Orleans,  where  he,  to  redeem  his  credit, 
promised  to  manifest  to  the  world  that  his  horse 
mm  nothing  less  than  a  deviL  To  this  end  he 
commanded  his  horse  to  seek  out  one  in  the 
press  of  the  people  who  had  a  crucifix  on  his 
hat ;  which  done,  he  bade  him  kneel  down  unto 
it;  and  not  this  only,  but  also  to  rise  up  again 
and  to  kiss  it  '  And  now,  gentlemen  (quoth 
he),  I  think  my  horse  hath  acquitted  both  me 
^and  himself;*  and  so  his  adyersaries  rested  ssr 
tisfied ;  conceiving  (as  it  might  seem)  that  the 
devil  bad  no  power  to  come  near  the  cross.**  The 
peopla  of  Orleans  were  imperfectly  civilised ; 
bat  Banks  and  Morocco  were  destined  to  fiill 
into  barbarous  hands.  We  have  no  precise 
teeotd  of  his  &te ;  but  some  humorous  lines  of 
Jonaon  have  been  accepted  as  oontaining  a 
tn^ieal  truth: — 
'*  But  *iiiODgit  llieie  Tlberto,  who  do  you  think  there  was? 

Old  Banks  the  Juggler,  our  Pythagoras, 

Grave  tutor  to  the  Icuned  horse;  both  which, 

Bciag .  l>eyoiid  sea,  burned  for  one  witch. 

Their  spirits  tranamigrated  to  a  cat** 
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•  Scene  iL — "  Day-womatiJ* 
Most  probably  means  dairy-woman.    In  parts 
of  Scotland  the  term  dey  has  been  appropriated 
to  dairy-maids;  but  in  England,  deyes  were, 
perhaps,  the  lowest  class  of  husbandry  servants, 
generally.    In  a  statute  of  Richard  II.,  regu- 
lating wages,  we  have  "  a  swineherd,  a  female 
labourer,  and  deye,*'  put  down  at  six  shillings 
yearly.  Chancer  describes  the  diet  of  his  "poore 
widow**  as  that  of  a  dey  (Nonnes   Preestes 
Tale):— 
"  Milk  and  brown  bread,  In  which  she  fond  no  lack, 
Seindc  baoon,  and  sometime  an  ey  or  twey ; 
For  ihe  was,  as  it  weae,  a  maner  ^.*' 

We  have  no  Saxon  word,  except  dairy,  that 
confirms  the  opinion  that  dey  was  the  dairy- 
maid ;  but  Douce  aays  that»  in  Swedish,  dia  sig- 
nifies to  milk. 


ACT  II. 


•  So«NB  L — "  Common — severaV 


Shaksfbbe  here  uses  his  &vourite  law-phrases, 
— which  practice  has  given  rise  to  the  belief 
that  he  was  bred  in  an  attorney's  office.  But 
there  is  here,  apparently,  8(»ne  confusion  in 
the  nse, — occasioned  by  the  word  thovgh,  A 
'^eomimon,'*  as  we  all  know,  is  unapportioned 
land;— A  "several^  land  thai  is  private  pro- 


perty. Shaksperc  uses  the  word  according  to 
this  sense  in  the  Sonnets : — 

"  Why  ibould  my  heart  think  that  a  $ei>eral  plot, 
Which  my  heart  knowi  tlie  world*8  wide  common  place  ?*' 

But  Dr.  James  has  attempted  to  show  that 
tevercUf  or  severeUf  in  Warwickshire,  meant  the 
common  field ; — common  to  a  few  proprietors, 
but  not  common  to  alL    In  this  way,  the  word 
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"though"  is  not  contradictory.    Maria's  lips 
are  "  no  common,  though  several  ** — 

*<  Belonging  to  whom  ? 

To  my  fortunes  and  me.**— 


ILLU8TBATI0N8.  [aOT  ID. 

I  and  my  fortunes  are  the  oo-proprietors  of  the 
common  field,— but  we  will  not  ''giant  pasture" 
to  others. 


ACT  III. 


•  ScKNB  I.—"  ConcolineL** 


This  was  doubtless  the  burthen  of  some  tender 
air/that  would  "  make  passionate  the  sense  of 
hearing.**  Steevens  has  shown  that,  when  songs 
were  introduced  in  the  old  comedies,  the  author 
was,  in  many  cases,  content  to  leave  the  selection 
of  the  song  to  the  player  or  to  the  musicians, 
indicating  the  place  of  its  introduction  by  a 
stage  direction. 

^  SoENB  I.— 'M  Frenth  brawLT 

The  Elizabethan  gallants  must  hare  required 
yeiy  serious  exercises  in  the  academy  of  dancing 
to  win  their  loves.  The  very  names  of  the 
dances  are  enough  to  astound  those  for  whom 
the  mysteries  of  the  quadrille  are  sufficiently 
difficult :  "  Coratitoes,  layoltos,  jigs,  measures, 
pavins,  brawls,  galllards,  canaries."  (firome's 
'  City  Wit.*)  The  name  of  the  brawl  is  derived 
from  the  French  brahle,  a  shaking  or  swinging 
motion;  and  with  this  dance,  which  was  per- 
formed by  persons  uniting  hands  in  a  circle, 
balls  were  usually  opened.  The  opening  was 
calculated  to  put  the  parties  considerably  at 
their  ease,  if  the  brarUe  be  correctly  described 
in  a  little  book  of  dialogues  printed  at  Antwerp, 
1579: — "Tin  des  gentilhommes  et  une  des 
dames,  eetans  les  premiers  en  la  danse,  laissent 
les  autres  (qui  cependant  continuent  la  danse), 
et  se  mettans  dedans  la  dicte  compagnie,  vont 
baisans  par  ordre  toutes  les  personnes  qui  y 
sont :  k  s^avoir  le  gentilhomme  les  dames,  et  la 


dame  les  gentilshommes.  Puis,  ayant  adieve 
leurs  baisemens,  au  lieu  qu'ils  estoyent  les 
premiers  en  la  danse,  se  mettent  les  demierB. 
Et  ceste  &^on  de  &ire  se  continue  par  le  gen- 
tilhomme et  la  dame  qui  sont  les  plus  prodiains, 
jusques  k  ce  qu'on  vienne  aux  demiere."  We 
are  obliged  to  Douce  for  this  information,'  but 
we  have  often  looked  upon  the  remains  of  tho 
fine  old  seat  of  the  Hatton  fiunily  at  Btoke 
(now,  alas,  swept  away  entirely),  the  scene  of 
Gray's  "long  story,"  and  longed  for  the  ro- 
stoiation  of  its 

«<  Rich  wlndowf  that  ezdnde  the  light. 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nothtng,** 


without  being  aware   that   the  "grave  Lord 
Keeper"  had  such  arduous  duties  to  perform : — 


«<  Full  oft  within  the  spacious  walls. 

When  he  had  fifty  winters  o^  him. 
My  grave  Loid-Keeper  led  the  hnwls; 

The  seal  and  maoes  danefd  before  him. 
His  bushy  beard,  and  shoe-strings  green. 

His  high-crowned  hat»  and  satin  doublet, 
Mov'd  the  stout  heart  of  England**  queen. 

Though  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  tiooble  it.** 

With  regard  to  the  musical  character  <rf  the 
brawl  or  branie  (anciently  bransU),  it  is  described 
by  De  Castilhon  as  a  gay,  round  dance,  the  air 
short)  and  en  rondeau,  L  e.,  ending  at  each  re- 
petition with  the  first  part.  Mersenne  ('  Har- 
monic Universelle,*  1686)  enumerates  and  de- 
scribes several  kinds  of  branle,  and  gives  ex- 
amples, in  notes,  of  each.  In  the  'Orcheao- 
graphie'  of  Thoinot  Arbeau  (1588)  is  the  an- 
nexed specimen  of  this  dance : — 


jr^  j  i-H  Ji  J I J  J  J  J I J  J  J  i  ri:  dlf  I  tj  uIj^ 
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*  Scene  I.—"  Canary  to  iL" 
Canary,  or  canaries,  an  old  lively  dance.    Sir 
John  Hawkins  is  quite  mistaken  in  supposing 


this  to  be  of  English  invention;  it  most  pro- 
bably originated  in  Spain,  though,  from  the 
name,  many  have  attributed  its  origin  to  the 
Canary  Islands,  instead  of  concluding,  iHiat  is 
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mo8l  likelj,  that  it  was  there  imported  from  the  I  Mersenne  both  gire  the  tone,  but  in  di£fbrent 
ciyillxed  mother-coontry.    Thoinot  Arbeau  and  I  forms.    That  of  the  latter  is  Uius  noted : — 


p)lirf.t\rr.!\nr\']rir'^ti'fh^ 


Poroell,  in  hia  opera  'Diodesian'  (l^^l)*  |  probably,  by  haatboyg;  and  as  the  work  in 
introduces  a  canaries,  which,  as  well  as  the  which  it  i^pears  is  very  rare,  and  the  tune  but 
above  from  Meraenne,  seems  modelled  after  ,  little  if  at  all  known,  we  here  insert  an  adapta- 
that  published  by  Arbeau.  Purcell's  is  set  for  |  tion  of  it,  which  retains  all  the  notes  in  the 
four  bowed   instruments,   accompanied,  most  i  original : 


m 


m,m^m^-R 
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•  ScEKB  1.—-"  WUh  your  JuU  penthouse^ike.**  " 

In  the  extremely  clever  engraved  title-page 
to  Burton's  'Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  the  ina- 
morato, who  wears  "his  hat  penthouse-like  o'er 
Uie  shop  of  his  eyes,"  is  represented  as  an  ex- 
ample of  love  melancholy.  The  figure  may  be 
taken  as  an  impersonation  of  Moth's  description. 
(See  end  of  Act  III.) 

»•  SoENS  I*—"  The  hMy-hme  iafargoLT 

The  hobby-horses  which  people  ride  in  the 
present  day  are  generally  very  quiet  animals, 
which  give  little  offence  to  public  opinion. 
Bot  the  hobby-horse  to  which  Shakspere  here 
alludes^  sad  to  which  he  has  alluded  also  in 
'Hamlet/  was  an  animal  considered  by  the 
Puritans  so  dangerous  that  they  exerted  all 
their  power  to  banish  him  from  the  May-games. 
The  people,  however,  chmg  to  him  with  wonder- 
ful pertinacity ;  and  it  is  most  probably  for  this 
reason  that,  when  an  individual  cherishes  a 


small  piece  of  folly  which  he  is  unwilling  to 
give  up,  it  is  called  his  hobby-horse.  The 
hobby-horse  was  turned  out  of  the  May-games 
with  Friar  Tuck  and  Maid  Marian,  ss  savouring 
something  of  popery ;  and  some  wag  wrote  his 
epitaph  as  described  by  Hamlet, — 

"  For,  O,  for,  O,  the  hobby-horse  la  foisot.** 
The  hobby-horse  of  the  May-games  required  a 
person  of  considerable  skill  to  manage  him, 
although  his  body  was  only  of  wicker  work,  and 
his  head  and  nedL  of  pasteboard.  SogUardo,  in 
Ben  Jonson's  'Eveiy  Man  out  of  his  Humour,' 
describes  how  he  danced  in  him : — 

'<  AvNonlo.  Nay,  kiok  yoQ,  sir,  there 's  nete  a  gentle- 
man hi  the  oountry  has  the  Hke  humon  for  the  hobby- 
horse as  I  have;  I  have  the  method  for  the  threading  of 
the  needle  and  all,  the 

"  Omrto.  Hefw,  the  method  t 

«<  Self.  Ay,  the  leigerity  for  that,  and  the  whighhie,  and 
the  daggers  In  the  nose,  and  the  travels  of  the  egg  fh>m 
finger  to  finger,  and  all  the  humon  incident  to  the  quality. 
The  horse  hangs  at  home  in  my  parlour.  I  '11  keep  it  for 
a  monument  as  long  as  I  live,  surew" 
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Strati,  in  his  antiqnarian  romance  of '  Queen- 
hoo  Hall/  has  given  at  length  the  gambols 


[act  m. 

I  of  the  hobby-hone  and  the  dragon  and  Friar 
I  Tuck. 


^^^^'->:;^,-,^ 


'*  Scene  I. — "  The  hoy  hcUJi,  sold  him  a  bargain:' 

This  comedy  is  running  over  with  allusions 
to  country  sports — one  of  the  many  proofs  that 
in  its  original  shape  it  may  be  assigned  to  the 
author's  greenest  years.  The  sport  which  so 
delights  Costard  about  the  fox,  the  ape,  and  the 
humble-bee,  has  been  explained  by  Capell,  whose 
lumbering  and  obscure  comments  upon  Shak- 
spcro  have  been  pillaged  and  sneered  at  by  the 
other  commentators.  In  this  instance  they  take 
no  notice  of  him.  It  seems,  according  to  Capell, 
that  "  selling  a  bargain  "  consisted  in  drawing 
a  person  in  by  some  stratagem  to  proclaim  him- 
self fool  by  his  own  lips ;  and  thus,  when  Moth 
makes  his  master  repeat  the  Venvoy  ending  in 
the  goose,  he  proclaims  himself  a  goose,  accord- 
ing to  the  rustic  wit,  which  Costard  calls 
"  selling  a  bargain  well."  "  Past  and  loose,"  to 
which  he  alludes,  was  another  holiday  sport; 
and  the  goose  that  ended  the  market  alludes  to 
the  proverb  "  three  women  and  a  goose  make  a 
market.** 

"  Scene  I. — "Gardon — remuneration," 
In  a  tract  published  in  1578,  *  A  Health  to 


the  gentlemanly  profession  of  Serving  Hen,' 
there  is  a  story  of  a  servant  who  got  a  remune- 
ration of  three  &rthing8  from  one  of  his  mastei's 
guests,  and  a  guerdon  of  a  shilling  from  another 
guest.  Perhaps  the  story  had  passed  into  the 
gossip  of  the  people,  and  Costard's  jocularity 
was  understood  by  "  the  gentlemanly  profession,'' 
who  stood  on  the  ground  of  the  Blaekfiian 
theatre  or  the  Globe. 

"  Scene  h—^'Like  a  German  dock:' 

The  Germans  were  the  great  clock-makers  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  clock  at  Hampton 
Court,  which,  according  to  the  inscription,  was 
set  up  in  1540,  is  said  to  be  the  first  ever  made 
in  England.  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  possened  a 
table-clock  of  German  manu&ctare,  the  r^re- 
sentations  of  costume  on  which  show  it  to  be  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  most  probable  that 
the  German  clock, 


*'StfllsrepdTlng;  ever  out  of 
And  never  going  aright*" 

was  of  the  common  kind  which  we  now  call 
Dutch  clocks. 
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'*  Scene  I. 
"And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumhU/r'a  hoop,** 

The  tumbler  was  a  g^reat  itinerant  performer 
in  the  days  of  Shakspere,  as  he  is  still    His 


hoop,  which  was  a  necessary  accompaniment  of    coantiy  Mrs. 


his  feats,  was  adorned  with  ribands.  Stmtt»  in 
his  '  Sports,'  has  given  us  some  representations 
of  the  antics  which  these  ancient  promoters  of 
mirth  exhibited;  and  they  differ  veiy  slightly 
from  those  which  still  delight  the  mnltitode  at 


In  a  poem  written  in  "verse  burlesque"  by 
Sir  William  lyAvenant,  entitled  'The  Long 
Vacation  in  London/  there  is  a  very  satisfactory 
enumeration  of  the  principal  sights  which  were 
presented  to  the  admiring  wayfarers  of  our  city 
at  the  period  when  the  Bestoration  had  given 
back  to  the  people  some  of  their  ancient  amuse- 
ments, and  the  councils  of  the  primitive  church 
were  no  longer  raked  up,  as  they  were  by  old 
Prynne,  to  denounce  bear-leaders  and  puppet- 
showmen  as  the  agents  of  the  evil  one, — excom- 
municated persons  who  were  to  be  dealt  with 
by  ^e  strong  arm  of  the  law,  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical. The  passage  in  D'Avenant's  poem  is 
as  follows : — 

*'  Now  TauUer  good,  and  dancing  Ian 
On  rope,  and  man  that  cries  Hey,  pan ! 
And  tumbler  young  that  needs  but  stoop. 
Lay  head  to  heel  to  creep  through  hoop; 
And  man  in  chimney  hid  to  dress 
Puppet  that  acts  our  old  Queen  Bess, 


And  man  that  whibt  the  puppets  play. 
Through  nose  expoundeth  what  they  say  i 
And  white  oat-eater  that  does  dwell 
In  stable  small  at  sign  of  Bell, 
That  lift  up  hoof  to  show  the  pranks 
Taught  by  magician,  styled  Banks  t 
And  ape,  led  eaptlve  still  in  chain 
Till  he  renounce  the  Pope  and  Spain : 
All  these  on  hoof  now  trudge  from  town 
To  cheat  poor  turnip-eating  clown." 

What  a  congregation  of  wonders  is  here  ! 
Hogarth  could  not  have  painted  his  glorious 
'Southwark  Fair'  without  actual  observation; 
but  here  is  an  assemblage  from  which  a  com- 
panion picture  might  be  made,  offering  us  the 
varieties  of  costume  and  character  which  dis- 
tinguished the  age  of  Charles  II.  from  that  of 
George  II.  But  such  sights  can  only  be  grouped 
together  now  in  London  upon  remarkable  occa- 
sions. The  London  of  our  own  day,  including 
its  ^gantic  suburbs,  is  not  the  place  to  find, 
even  in  separate  localities,  the  vaulter,   the 
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dancing  lass,  the  conjuror,  the  tumbler,  the 
puppet-ahow,  the  raree^ow,  the  learned  horse, 
or  the  loyal  ape.  Fleet  Street,  for  example,  is 
much  too  busy  a  place  for  the  wonder-mongers 
to  congregate  in.  A  merchant  in  Ben.  Jonson's 
'  Fox '  says— 

<«  'T  were  a  me  motion  to  be  leen  In  Fleet  Street.'* 
A  motion  ia  another  name  for  a  puppet-show. 
His  companion  answers, 

Fifty  years  afterwards  D'Avenant  tells  us  of  his 
vagabonds,  that  in  the  Long  Yacation 

"  AH  the«e  on  hoof  now  trudge  from  town 
To  cheat  poor  turnip-eating  down." 

The  sight-shewers,  we  thus  see,  were  in  high 


ILLUSTRATIONS.  L^CT  IV. 

activity  in  the  Term,  because  Fleet  Street  was 
then  AilL  When  is  it  now  empty  1  There  is 
no  room  for  their  trades.  They  are  elbowed  out. 
We  have  seen,  however,  in  some  balf-qniet 
thorou^^ifilre  of  Lambeth,  or  of  Glerkenwell,  a 
dingy  doth  spread  upon  the  road,  and  a  ring  of 
children  odled  together  at  the  sound  of  hom, 
to  behold  a  dancing  lass  in  all  the  finery  of 
calico  trowsers  and  spangles,  and  a  tumbler 
with  his  hoop :  and  on  one  occasion  sixpence 
was  extracted  from  our  pockets,  because  the 
said  tumbler  had  his  hoop  splendid  with  ribbons, 
which  showed  him  to  have  a  reverence  for  the 
poetry  and  antiquity  of  his  calling.  He  knew 
the  line — 

*'  And  wear  hb  ooloura  like  a  tumbleifft  hoop.** 


ACT  IV. 


'*  ScmnB  L  *'  Where  is  the  bush 

Thai  toe  must  tlUind  and  play  (he  muriherer  in  ?** 

RoTAL  and  noble  ladies,  in  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth, delighted  in  the  somewhat  unrefined  sport 
of  shooting  deer  with  a  cross-bow.    In   the 
"alleys  green"  of  Windsor  or   of  Greenwich 
Parks,  the  queen  would  take  her  stand  on  an  ) 
elevated  platform,  and,  as  the  pricket  or  the  | 
buck  was  driven  past  her,  would  aim  the  death-  j 
shaft,  amidst  the  acdamations  of  her  admiring  : 
courtiers.    The  ladies,  it  appears,  were  skilful  { 
enough  at  this  sylvan  butchering.    Sir  Francis 
Leake  writes  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  "  Your 
lordship  has  sent  me  a  very  great  and  fitt  stag, 
the  weloomer   being  stricken  by   your   right 
honourable  lady's  hand."    The  practice  was  as 
old  as  the  romances  of  the  middle  ages :  but  in 
those  days  the  ladies  were  sometimes  not  so 
expert  as  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury ;  for,  in 
the  history  of  Prince  Arthur,  a  fair  huntress 
wounds  Sir  Launcelot  of  the  Lake,  instead  of 
the  stag  at  which  she  aims. 

'•  Scene  1.—"A  Monarchor 

This  allusion  is  to  a  mad  Italian,  commonly 
called  the  monarch,  whose  epitaph,  or  descrip- 
tion, was  written  by  Churchyard,  in  1580.  His 
notion  was,  that  he  was  sovereign  of  the  world ; 
and  one  of  his  conceits,  recorded  by  Scot  in  his 
'Discovery  of  Witchcraft,'  1684,   was  that  all 


the  ships  that  came  into  the  port  of  London 
belonged  to  hinL 

"  Scene  I.— "Pncfarf." 

Dull  contradicts  Sir  Nathaniel  as  to  the  age 
of  the  buck.  The  parson  aaserta  that  it  was 
"a  buck  of  the  first  head" — the  constable  saya 
it  was  "a  pricket."  The  buck  acquires  a  new 
name  every  year  as  he  approaches  to  maturity. 
The  first  year  he  is  a  fiiwn; — ^the  second,  a 
pricket ; — the  third,  a  sorrell ; — the  fourth,  a 
scare ; — the  fifth,  a  buck  of  the  first  head ;  the 
sixth,  a  complete  buck. 

"  Scene  I. — **  Master  person^ 

The  derivation  of  parson  was,  periiapa,  com- 
monly understood  in  Shakspere's  time,  and 
parson  and  person  were  used  indlfiRsrently. 
Blackstone  has  explained  the  word :  "  A  panon, 
persona  ecdesice,  is  one  that  hath  fiill  posBession 
of  all  the  rights  of  a  parochial  church.  He  is 
called  parson,  persona,  because  by  his  penoa, 
the  church,  which  is  an  invisible  body,  ia  re^«- 
sented." — Commentaries^  b.  i 

'•  Scene  I.—"  Good  dd  MaaOuan.'' 

The  good  old  Mantuan  was  Joh.  Bi^tiat.  Man- 
tuanus,  a  Carmelite,  whose  Eclogues  were  tnms- 
lated  into  English  by  George  Turbervile,  in  1W7. 
His  first  Eclogue  commences  with  Fausie,  prtcor 
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SCENE  lU.] 

gdidA;  and  Fwnibj,  in  his  prefiuie  to  Martial, 
eays  tiiat  ptdanis  thought  more  highly  of  the 
Foftuie,  preoor  gdidA,  than  of  the  Arma  virum- 
qvecano.  Here,  again,  the  unlearned  Shakspere 
hits  the  mark  when  he  meddles  with  learned 
matters. 

*•  SomH  If—"  Venaia," 

A  proverbial  ezpresBion  applied  to  Venice, 
vhich  we  find  thus  in  Howell's  Letters : — 
"  VenetU,  Venetia,  chi  non  te  Tede,  non  te  pregia. 
Ma  dii  f  ha  troppo  veduto  le  difinregia.** 

.  «'  Scene  III.—"  On  a  day,"  &c. 

This  ode,  as  Shakspere  terms  it>  was  set  to 
mosic  upwards  of  seventy  years  ago,  by  Jackson, 
of  Exeter,  for  three  men's  voices ;  and  a  more 
beaotifiil,  finished,  and  masterly  composition, 
of  the  kind,  the  English  school  of  music  cannot 
produce : — ^for  that  we  have  a  school,  and  one  of 
which  we  need  not  be  ashamed,  will  soon  cease 
to  be  denied. 

"  SoKNE  IIL — "  That,  like  a  rude  and  iomge 
mem  qf  Inde,** 

Shakspere  might  have  found  an  account  of 
the  Ghebera,  or  fire-worshippers  of  the  East,  in 
some  of  the  travellers  whose  works  had  preceded 
HaklnyVs  collection.    Nothing  can  be  finer  or 
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more  accurate  than  this  description.  The  Ghe- 
bers,  as  the  elegant  poet  of  'Lalla  Bookh '  tells 
us,  were  not  blind  Idolaters;  they  worshipped 
the  Creator  in  the  most  splendid  of  his  works: — 

'<  Yetr-I  am  of  that  tanpUroa  iaoe» 

TboM  SlaTet  of  Fira  who»  morn  and  aivn. 
Hail  thair  Creator's  dwelUn^place 
Among  the  liriog  Ughu  of  heaven  1* 

"  Scene  III. — "jPor  when  vxndd  you,  my  liege, 
or  you,  or  youT 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  line  is  almost  a 
repetition  of  a  previous  one— 

'<  For  when  would  you,  my  lord,  or  you,  or  you ; " 
and  in  the  same  manner  throughout  this  speech 
the  most  emphatic  parts  of  the  reasoning  are 
repeated  with  variations.    Upon  this,  coigecture 
goes  to  work ;  and  it  is  pronounced  that  the 
lines  are  unnecessarily  repeated.    Some  of  the 
commentators  understood  little  of  rhythm,  and 
they  were  not  veiy  accurate  judges  (Mf  riietorio. 
One  of  the  greatest  evidences  of  skill  in  an 
orator  is  the  enforcement  of  an  idea  by  repe- 
tition, without  repeating  the  precise  form  of  its 
original  announcement.    The  speech  of  Ulysses, 
in  the  third  Act  of  'Troilus  and  Cressida^' 
«'  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  on  his  back," 
is  a  wonderful  example  of  this  art.  . 


ACT  V. 


Scene  L— " 


MonorificabHiiudinitaUbus,'' 

Tatlo^  the  water-poet,  has  given  us  a  syllable 
more  of  this  delight  of  schoolboys--Ao>u>r(^ 
eaitit^dinitatibus.  But  he  has  not  equalled 
Babelais,  who  has  thus  fiunished  the  title  of  a 
book  that  might  puzzle  Paternoster  Bow: — 
Aiiit^3erieaUuneUiparhengedamphicribrai^^ 

»  Scene  L— "  Thejffth,  if  J." 

The  pedant  asks  who  is  the  silly  sheep— qnis, 
quist  "The  third  of  the  five  vowels  if  you 
repeat  them,"  says  Moth ;  and  the  pedant  does 
repeat  them — a,  e,  I ;  the  other  two  clinches  it, 
Bays  Moth,  o,  n,  (0  you).  This  may  appear  a 
poor  conundrum,  and  a  low  conceit,  as  Theobald 
has  it,  but  the  satire  is  in  opposing  the  pedantry 
of  the  boy  to  the  pedantry  of  the  man,  and 


making  the  pedant  have  the  worst  of  it  in  what 
he  calls  "a  quick  venew  of  wit." 

"  ScENB  I.—"  Venew  of  wilT 

Steevens  and  Malone  fiercely  contradict  each 
other  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  venew. 
"The  cut-and-thrust  notes  on  this  occasion 
exhibit  a  complete  match  between  the  two  great 
Shaksperian  maisters  of  defence,"  says  Bouce. 
This  industrious  commentator  gives  us  five 
pages  to  determine  the  controversy ;  the  argu- 
ment of  which  amounts  to  this,  that  venew  and 
6otct  equally  denote  a  At^  in  fencing. 

*'  Scene  II.  "  And  are  apparelled  (kua,-— 

Like  MuscovUee  or  BuseiansJ* 

For  the  Bussian  or  Muscovite  habits  assumed 
by  the  king  and  nobles  of  Navarre,  we  are  in- 
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debtedtoYeoellio.  At  page  808  of  the  ediUon 
of  1598,  we  find  a  noble  Mnaoonte  whoee  attire 
Boffieiently  coneeponds  with  that  described  bj 
Hall  in  his  aoconnt  of  a  Ronlan  masque  at 
Westminster,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIH., 
qnoted  by  Bitson  in  illustration  of  this  play. 

"  In  the  first  year  of  King  Heniy  VHI.,"  says 
the  chronicler,  "at  a  banquet  made  for  the 
foreign  ambassadors  in  the  Parliamentpchamber 
at  Westminster,  came  the  Lord  Henry  earl  of 
Wiltshire,  and  the  Lord  Fitzwalter,  in  two  long 
gowns  of  yellow  satin  trayeised  with  white 


ILLUSTBATI0198.  [ACT  Y. 

satin,  and  in  ef«ry  bend  of  nidte  was  a  bend  of 
orimson  satin,  after  the  fiwhion  of  BuHla  or 
Bnasland,  with  forred  hats  of  gray  on  their 
heads,  either  of  them  baring  an  hatchet  in  their 
hands,  and  boots  with  pikes  tamed  up."  TIm 
boots  in  Yecellio's  print  have  no  "  pikes  tamed 
up,"  but  we  perceiye  the  "  long  gown"  of  figured 
satin  or  damask,  and  the  ''furred  hat"  At 
page  288  of  the  same  woik  we  are  presented 
also  with  the  habit  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mus- 
covy, a  rich  and  imposing  costume,  which  might 
be  worn  by  his  nugesty  of  NsTarre  himselfl 


*  Scene  II — "  To  tread  a  measure  toUh  her  on 
the  groM,** 

The  "  measure  "  was  the  courtly  dance  of  the 
days  of  Elizabeth:  not  so  solemn  as  the 
pavan— the  "doleful  pavan,**  as  D'Avenant  calls 
it,  in  which  princes  in  their  mantles,  and 
lawyers  In  their  long  robes,  and  courtly  dames 
with  enormous  trains,  swept  the  rushes  like  the 
tails  of  peacocks.  From  this  circumstance  came 
its  name,  the  pavan — the  dance  of  the  peacock. 
The  "measure"  may  be  best  described  in 
Shakspere's  own  words,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
lively  Beatrice,  In  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing : ' 
— "The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin, 
if  you  be  not  woo'd  in  good  time ;  if  the  prince 
be  too  important,  tell  him  there  is  measure  in 
everything,  and  so  dance  out  the  answer.  For 
hear  me.  Hero :  wooing,  wedding,  and  repent- 
ing, is  as  a  Scotch  jig,  a  mecutcre,  and  a  cinque- 


pace:  the  first  suit  is  hot  and  hasty,  like  a 
Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fimtastical :  the  wedding, 
mannerly-modest,  as  a  measure  full  of  state  and 
anciently;  and  then  oomee  repentance,  and, 
with  his  bad  legs,  fidls  into  the  dnqne-paee 
fiister  and  fturter,  till  he  sink  into  his  gcave." 

"  SoBNE  IL— "Better  vnts   have   warn  plain 
stahUe-capa." 

By  an  act  of  parliament  of  1571,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  all  above  the  age  of  six  years,  except 
the  nobility  and  other  persons  of  degree,  should, 
on  sabbath-days  and  holidays,  wear  caps  of  wwA, 
manufiMstured  in  England.  This  was  one 
of  the  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  tnMle, 
which  so  occupied  the  legislatorial  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,  and  which  the  people,  as  con- 
stantly as  they  were  enacted,  evaded,  or  openly 
violated.    This  very  law  was  repealed  in  15W. 
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Those  to  whom  the  law  applied,  and  who  wore 
the  statute-cape,  were  citizens,  and  artificers, 
and  labourers;  and  thus,  as  the  nobility  con- 
tinued to  wear  their  bonnets  and  feathers,  Ro- 
saline says,  "better  wits  have  warn  plain  staiute- 
taps." 


*  Sctkb  II.— «  You  eannU  leg  vs." 
Costard  means  to  say,  we  are  not  idiots.  One 
of  the  most  abominable  corruptions  of  the 
feudal  system  of  goTemment  was  for  the  sove- 
reign, who  was  the  legal  guardian  of  idiots,  to 
glint  the  wardship  of  such  an  unhappy  person 
to  gome  fiiYonrite,  granting  with  the  idiot  the 
right  of  using  his  property,  Ritson,  and  Douce 
more  correctly,  give  a  curious  anecdote  illus- 
tntiye  of  this  custom,  and  of  its  abuse :— 

"The  Lord  North  begg'd  old  Bladwell  for  a 
foole  (though  he  could  never  prove  him  so), 
and  having  him  in  his  custodie  as  a  lunaticke, 
he  carried  him  to  a  gentleman's  house,  one  day, 
that  was  his  neighbour.  The  L.  North  and  the 
gentleman  retired  awhile  to  private  discourse, 
and  left  Bladwell  in  the  dining-roome,  whi<^ 
was  hung  with  a  fiure  hanging ;  Bladwell  walk- 
ing up  and  downe,  and  viewing  the  imagerie, 
«pjtd  a  foole  at  last  in  tiie  hanging,  and  without 
delay  drawes  his  knife,  flyes  at  the  foole,  cutts 
him  deane  out,  and  layes  him  on  the  floore ; 
my  Lord  and  the  gentieman  coming  in  againe, 
and  finding  the  tapestrie  thus  defied,  he  ask'd 
Bladwell  what  he  meant  by  such  a  rude  uncivill 
act;  he  answered.  Sir,  be  content,  I  have  rather 


done  you  a  courtesie  than  a  wrong,  for,  if  ever 
my  L.  N.  had  scene  the  foole  there,  he  would 
have  begg'd  him,  and  so  you  mi^t  have  lost 
your  whole  suite.''    (HarL  MS.  6895.) 

«  SoiNi  lL—"Paffeant  qf  the  nine  vxyrikiee,'* 
The  genuine  worthies  of  the  old  pageant  were 
Joshua,  David,  Judas  Maccabeus,  Hector,  Alex- 
ander, Julius  Cnsar,  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and 
Godfrey  of  Bulloigne.  Sometimes  Guy  of  War- 
wick was  substituted  for  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne. 
These  redoubted  personages,  according  to  a  ma- 
nuscript in  the  British  Museum  (HarL  2057), 
were  clad  in  complete  armour,  with  crowns  of 
gold  on  their  heads,  every  one  having  Ids  esquire 
to  bear  before  him  his  shield  and  pennon  at 
arms.  According  to  this  manuscript,  these 
"Lords"  were  dressed  as  three  Hebrews,  three 
InfideUi,  and  three  Christians.  Shakspere  over- 
threw the  just  proportion  of  age  and  country, 
for  he  gives  ns  four  infidels,  Hector,  Pompey, 
Alexander,  and  Hercules,  out  of  the  five  of  the 
Bchoolmastei^s  pageant  In  this  manuscript  of 
the  Harleian  Collection,  which  is  a  Chester  pa- 
geant, with  illuminations,  the  Four  Seasons  con- 
clude the  representation  of  the  Nine  Worthies. 
Shakspere  must  have  seen  such  an  exhibition, 
and  have  thence  derived  the  songs  of  Ver  and 
Hiems. 

»  SoTOE  n.— "^  very  good  bowler:' 

The  following  engraving  of  the  bowls  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  designed  from  Strutt's 
'Sports  and  Pastimes.'  The  sport,  according 
to  Strutt,  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  for  he  has  g^ven  us  figures 
of  three  persons  engaged  in  bowling,  frt>m  a 
manuscript  of  that  date.    [See  next  page.] 

»  ScKNi  U.—"ItDia  notfigU  vnth  a  pole,  like 
a  northern  man" 

The  old  quarter-staff  play  of  England  was 
most  practised  in  the  north.  Strutt,  in  his 
'Sports,'  and  Ritson,  in  his  'Robin  Hood 
Poems,'  have  given  us  representations  of  these 
loving  contests,  fh>m  which  the  following  en- 
graving is  designed.    [See  next  page.] 
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Soizrs  n.—"When  daistea  pied,'' 


The  fint  two  stanzas  of  this  song  are  set  to 
music  by  Dr.  Ame,  with  all  that  justness  of 
conception  and  simple  elegance  of  which  he  | 
WIS  80  great  a  master,  and  which  are  conspi- ' 
eaons  in  nearly  all  of  his  compositionB  that  are  ' 
in  onion  with  Shakspere's  words.  | 

This  song  haring  been  "married'*  to  music, 
it  would  not  be  well  to  disturb  the  received  | 
reading.  Yet  the  deyiations  in  all  the  original 
copies  must  be  noted.  There  is  a  transposition 
in  the  first  four  lines,  to  meet  the  alternate 
rhymes  in  the  subsequent  yerses.  In  the  ori- 
g;inals  we  find. 


"  Whm  daUiet  pied,  and  Tiolets  blue. 
And  cuckoo-lmds  of  yelloir  hue. 
And  ledy-imoelu  all  silver-white. 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  deUght.** 

In  the  third  and  fourth  yerses, 

is  a  modem  introduction,  to  correspond  with 
"Cuckoo."  But  "To^who"  alone  is  not  the 
song  of  the  owl— it  is  "  TurwhU,  to^eho."  The 
original  lines  stand  thus : — 

*'  Then  nightly  dngi  the  itariqg  owl. 
Tu-whit,  to-who, 
Amenynote." 

Did  not  the  original  music  vary  with  the  vary- 
ing form  of  the  metre  1 


COSTUME. 


CnARB  Yboeluo,  at  the  end  of  his  third  book 
(edit  1598),  presents  us  with  the  general  costume 
of  Navarre  at  this  period.  The  women  appear 
to  have  worn  a  sort  of  clog  or  patten,  something 
like  the  Venetian  chio|^ine ;  and  we  are  told 
in  the  text  that  some  dressed  in  imitation  of 
the  French,  some  in  the  style  of  the  Spaniards, 
while  others  blended  the  fiishions  of  both  those 
nations.  The  well-known  costume  of  Henri 
Qoatre  and  Philip  II.  may  furnish  authority  for 


the  drees  of  the  king  and  nobles  of  Navarre, 
and  of  the  lords  attending  on  the  Princess  of 
France,  who  may  herself  be  attired  after  the 
fiishion  of  Marguerite  de  Yalois,  the  sister  of 
Henry  III.  of  France,  and  first  wife  of  his  suc- 
cessor the  King  of  Navarre.  (Vide  Mont&ucon, 
'  Monarchic  Fran9aise.')  We  subjoin  the  Spanish 
gentleman,  and  the  French  lady,  of  1589,  from 
Vecellio.  For  the  costume  of  the  Muscovites 
in  the  mask  (Act  Y.),  see  Illustrations,  p.  280. 
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INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS. 


This  comedy  was  first  printed  in  the  folio 
collection  of  1623.  In  the  original  copy  the 
play  is  divided  into  acts,  but  not  into  scenes. 
There  are  several  examples  of  corruption  in 
the  text ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  very  ac- 
curately printed,  both  with  regard  to  the 
metrical  arrangement  and  to  punctuation. 

In  Dr.  Farmer's  '  Essay  on  the  Learning  of 
Shakspeare,'  we  find  this  passage: — ^"The 
story  of  'AH  's  Well  that  Ends  Well,'  or,  as 
I  suppose  it  to  have  been  sometimes  called, 
'  Love's  Labour  Wonne '  **  (and  here  Farmer 
inserts  a  reference  to  Meres'  'Wits'  Trea- 
sury,' where  '  Love's  Labour  Wonne '  is  men- 
tioned toiongst  plays  by  Shakspere),  "is 
originally  indeed  the  property  of  Boccace, 
but  it  came  immediately  to  Shakspeare  from 
Painter's  'Giletta  of  Narbon.'"  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, in  his  'Disquisition  on  the  Tempest,' 
repudiates  the  notion  that  'Love's  Labour 
Won'  and  'All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well'  are 
identical.  Mr.  Hunter  states  that  a  passing 
remark  of  Dr.  Farmer,  in  the  '  Essay  on  the 
Learning  of  Shakspeare,'  first  pointed  out 
this  supposed  identity;  and  he  adds,  "the 
remark  has  since  been  caught  up  and  re- 
peated by  a  thousand  voices."    Malone,  in 


the  first  edition  of  his  '  Chronological  Order 
of  Shakspeare's  Plays,'  assigns  the  date  of 
this  comedy  to  1598,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  passage  in  Meres.  He  says,  "  No  other 
of  our  author's  plays  could  have  borne  thai 
title  ('Love's  Labour  Won')  with  so  much 
propriety  as  that  before  us."  This  is  the 
real  argument  in  the  matter;  and  Coleridge, 
therefore,  describes  this  play  as  "  originally 
intended  as  the  eoutUerpari  of  '  Love's  La- 
bour 's  Lost' "  Shakspere's  titles,  in  the 
judgment  of  that  philosophical  critic,  al- 
ways exhibit  "great  significancy."  The  La- 
bour of  Love  which  is  Lott  is  not  a  very 
earnest  labour.  The  King  and  his  ooui^ 
tiers  are  fimtastical  lovers.  They  would  win 
their  mistresses  by  "bootless  rhymes'*  and 
"speeches  penn'd,"  and  their  most* sincere 
declarations  are  thus  only  received  as  "  mock- 
ing merriment"  What  would  naturally  be 
the  counterpart  of  such  a  story  t  One  of 
passionate,  enduring,  all-pervading  love,— of 
a  love  that  shrinks  fh>m  no  difficulty,  re- 
sents no  unkindness,  fears  no  disgrace,  but 
perseveres,  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances, to  vindicate  its  own  claims  by  its 
own  energy,  and  to  achieve  success  by  the 
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strength  of  its  own  wilL  This  is  the  La- 
boar  of  Love  which  is  Won.  Is  not  this 
the  stoiy  of  'All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well'1 

Of  the  charaeters  we  may  say  a  few  words. 

Mn.  Jameson  qnotes  a  passage  from  Fos- 
ter's 'Essays'  to  explain  the  general  idea  of 
the  character  of  Helena :  "  To  be  tremblingly 
aliTe  to  gentle  impressions,  and  yet  be  able 
to  preserre,  when  the  prosecution  of  a  de- 
sign requires  it,  an  immoveable  heart  amidst 
eyen  the  most  imperious  causes  of  subduing 
emotion,  is  perhaps  not  an  impossible  con- 
stitution of  mind,  but  it  is  the  utmost  and 
rarest  endowment  of  humanity ."  This  "  con- 
stitution of  mind  "  has  been  created  by  Shak- 
spere  in  his  Helena^  and  who  can  doubt  the 
truth  and  nature  of  the  conception  1 

Bertram,  like  all  mixed  characters,  whe- 
ther in  the  drama  or  in  real  life,  is  a  great 
puzzle  to  those  who  look  without  tolerance 
on  human  motives  and  actions.  In  a  one- 
sided view  he  has  no  redeeming  qualities. 
Johnson  says,  "  I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart 
to  Bertram ;  a  man  noble  without  generosity, 
and  young  without  truth ;  who  marries  He- 
lena as  a  coward,  and  leaves  her  as  a  profli- 
gate :  when  she  is  dead  by  his  unkindness 
sneaks  home  to  a  second  marriage:  is  ac- 
cused by  a  woman  whom  he  has  wronged, 
defends  himself  by  fiJsehood,  and  is  dis- 
missed to  happiness.**  We  have  no  desire  to 
reconcile  our  hearts  to  Bertram ;  all  that  we 
demand  is,  that  he  should  not  move  our  in- 
dignation beyond  the  point  in  which  his 
qualities  shall  consist  with  our  sympathy 
for  Helena  in  her  love  for  him.  And  in 
this  view  the  poet,  as  it  appears  to  us,  has 
drawn  Bertram's  character  most  skilfully. 
Without  his  defects  the  dramatic  action 
could  not  have  proceeded;  without  his 
merits  the  dramatic  sentiment  could  not 
have  been  maintained. 

"In  this  piece,**  says  Schlegel,  "age  is 
exhibited  to  singular  advantage :  the  plain 
honesty  of  the  King,  the  good-natured  im- 
petnofldty  of  old  Lafeu,  the  maternal  indul- 
gence of  the  Countess  to  Helena's  love  of 
her  son,  seem  all,  as  it  were,  to  vie  with 


each  other  in  endeavours  to  conquer  the  ar- 
rogance of  the  young  Count.**  The  general 
benevolence  of  these  characters,  and  their 
particular  kindness  towards  Helena,  are  the 
counterpoises  to  Bertram's  pride  of  birth, 
and  his  diedain  of  virtue  unaccompanied  by 
adventitious  distinctions.  The  love  of  the 
Countess  towards  Helena  is  habit,  that  of 
the  King  is  gratitude :  in  Lafeu  the  admira- 
tion which  he  perseveringly  holds  towards 
her  is  the  result  of  his  honest  sagacity.  He 
admires  what  is  direct  and  unpretending, 
and  he  therefore  loves  Helena:  he  hates 
what  is  evasive  and  boastful,  and  he  there- 
fore despises  ParoUes. 

"  ParoUes  has  many  of  the  lineaments  of 
Falstaff.**  We  think  that  this  opinion  of 
Johnson  exhibits  a  singular  want  of  dis- 
crimination in  one  who  relished  Falstaff  so 
highly.  ParoUes  is  literally  what  he  is  de- 
scribed by  Helena : — 

"  I  know  him  a  notorious  liu, 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward.** 

Is  this  crawling,  empty,  vapouring,  cow- 
ardly representative  of  the  off-scourings  of 
social  Ufe,  to  be  compared  for  a  moment 
with  the  inimitable  Falstaffi  The  compari- 
son wUl  not  bear  examining  with  patience, 
and  much  less  with  painstaking.  But  Pa- 
roUes in  his  own  way  is  infinitely  comic. 
"The  scene  of  the  drum,**  according  to  a 
French  critic,  "is  worthy  of  MoUfere."  This 
is  the  highest  praise  which  a  French  writer 
could  bestow ;  and  here  it  is  just.  The  cha- 
racter belongs  to  the  school  of  which  Moli^re 
is  the  head,  rather  than  to  the  school  of  Shak- 
spere.  And  what  shaU  we  say  of  the  Clown  1 
He  is  the  "artificial  fool;"  and  we  do  not 
like  him,  therefore,  quite  so  much  as  dear 
Launce  and  dearer  Touchstone.  To  the  Fool 
in  'Lear*  he  can  no  more  be  compared  than 
ParoUes  to  Falstaff;  but  he  is,  nevertheless, 
great — something  that  no  other  artist  but 
Shakspere  could  have  produced.  Our  poet 
has  used  him  as  a  vehicle  for  some  biting 
satire.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  "  a 
witty  fool,"  "a  shrewd  knave,  and  an  un- 
happy." 
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SCENE,— IN  France  and  nr  Tuscany. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — RousiUon.     A  Room  in  the  Countess'*  Palace. 
Enter  Bertram,  the  Countess  of  Rousillon,  Helena,  and  Lafeu,  in  mourning. 

Count.  In  delivering  my  son  from  me,  I  bury  a  second  husband. 

Beb.  And  I,  in  going,  madam,  weep  o'er  my  father  s  death  anew :  but  I  must 

attend  his  majesty's  command,  to  whom  I  am  now  in  ward  ^,  evermore  in 

subjection. 
Laf.  You  shall  find  of  the  king  a  husband,  madam ; — ^you,  sir,  a  father :   He 

that  80  generally  is  at  all  times  good  must  of  necessity  hold  his  virtue  to 

you ;  whose  worthiness  would  stir  it  up  where  it  wanted,  rather  than  lack  it  • 

where  there  is  such  abundance. 
Count.  What  hope  is  there  of  his  m^esty's  amendment  ? 
Laf.  He  hath  ^.bandoned  his  physicians,  madam ;  under  whose  practices  he  hath 

persecuted  time  with  hope,  and  finds  no  other  advantage  in  the  process  but 

only  the  losing  of  hope  by  time. 

»  Lack  iL    This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copies;  but  Theobald,  Hanmer,  and  others,  have  tlach 
it    What  l<ick  applies  to  is  the  kindness  of  the  king. 
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Count.  This  young  gentlewoman  had  a  father,  (0,  that  had  I  how  sad  a  passage  * 
't  is !)  whose  skill  was  almost  as  great  as  his  honesty ;  had  it  stretched  so  far, 
would  *»  have  made  nature  immortal,  and  death  should  have  play  for  lack  of 
work.  'Would,  for  the  king's  sake,  he  were  living  I  I  think  it  would  be  the 
death  of  the  king  s  disease. 

Laf.  How  called  you  the  man  you  speak  of,  madam  ? 

Count.  He  was  famous,  sir,  in  his  profession,  and  it  was  his  great  right  to  be 
so :  Gerard  de  Narbon. 

Laf.  He  was  excellent,  indeed,  madam ;  the  king  very  lately  spoke  of  him 
admiringly  and  moumingly :  he  was  skilful  enough  to  have  lived  still,  if 
knowledge  could  be  set  up  against  mortality. 

Ber.  What  is  it,  my  good  lord,  the  king  languishes  of? 

Laf.  a  fistula,  my  lord. 

Ber.  I  heard  not  of  it  before. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  not  notorious. — ^Was  this  gentlewoman  the  daughter  of 
Gerard  de  Narbon  ? 

Count.  His,  sole  child,  my  lord ;  and  bequeathed  to  my  overlooking.  I  have 
those  hopes  of  her  good  that  her  education  promises :  her  dispositions  she 
inherits,  which  make  fair  gifts  fairer ;  for  where  an  unclean  mind  carries 
virtuous  qualities,  there  commendations  go  with  pity, — they  are  virtues  and 
traitors  too :  in.  her  they  are  the  better  for  their  simpleness ;  she  derives  her 
honesty,  and  achieves  her  goodness  *. 

Laf.  Your  commendations,  madam,  get  from  her  tears. 

Count.  *T  is  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season  her  praise  in  '.  The  remem- 
brance of  her  father  never  approaches  her  heart  but  the  tyranny  of  her 
sorrows  takes  all  livelihood  from  her  cheek.  No  more  of  this,  Helena — go 
to,  no  more ;  lest  it  be  rather  thought  you  affect  a  sorrow,  than  to  have  ^ 

Hbl.  I  do  a£Eect  a  sorrow,  indeed,  but  I  have  it  too. 

Laf.  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead ;  excessive  grief  the  enemy 
to  the  living. 

Hel.  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief,  the  excess  makes  it  soon  mortal  ^. 

*  Passage,  This  use  of  the  word  is  now  little  known;  but  it  is  highly  expressiye.  Modern 
writers  have  substituted  eveni  and  ctrcufiwtonce— words  that  do  not  convey  the  meanmg  oi  poMtage 
— ^what  passes. 

*  FTottZrf— it  would. 

"  Malone  here  points  oat  an  inaccuracy  of  construction,  and  says  the  meaning  is— lest  yotf  be 
rather  thought  to  affect  a  sorrow  than  to  have.  This  construction  can  scarcely  be  called  inaccu- 
rate. It  belongs  not  only  to  Shakspere^s  phraseology,  but  to  the  freer  system  upon  which  the 
English  language  was  written  by  the  most  correct  writers  in  his  time.  We  have  lost  something  in 
the  attainment  of  our  present  precision. 

'  Tieck  assigns  this  speech,  and  we  think  correctly,  to  Helena,  in  the  belief  that  she  means  it  as 
a  half-obscure  expression,  which  has  reference  to  her  love  for  Bertram.  Such  are  her  first  wwds 
— "  I  do  affect  a  sorrow,  indeed,  but  I  have  it  too."  In  the  original  copies,  and  in  all  the  modem 
editions,  the  passage  before  us  is  given  to  the  Countess.  In  her  mouth  it  is  not  very  intelligible; 
in  Helena's,  though  purposely  obscure,  it  is  easily  comprehensible.  The  living  enemy  to  grief  for 
the  dead  is  Bertram;  and  the  grief  of  her  unrequited  love  for  him  destroys  the  other  grief— makes 
it  mortal  To  this  mysterious  expression  of  Helena,  Lafeu  addresses  himself  when  he  says,  **  How 
understand  we  that?" 
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Beb.  Madam,  I  desire  jour  holy  wishes. 
Laf.  How  understand  we  that? 

Count.  Be  thou  hless*d,  Bertram !  and  succeed  thj  father 
In  manners,  as  in  shape !  thy  hlood,  and  virtue. 
Contend  for  empire  in  thee ;  and  thy  goodness 
Share  with  thy  birthright !    Love  all,  trust  a  few, 

Do  wrong  to  none :  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
y  Bather  in  power  than  use ;  and  keep  thy  friend  . 

^   Under  thy  own  life's  key :  be  chej:jk*4  for  silence,  ^ 

^     But  nevey  ^jitM  fnr  apAAnli      What  Heaven  more  will,     ** 

That  thee  may  furnish,  and  my  prayers  pluck  down. 

Fall  on  thy  head  I     Farewell. — My  lord, 

T  is  an  unseason*d  courtier ;  good  my  lord, 

Advise  him. 
Laf.  He  cannot  want  the  best 

That  shall  attend  his  love. 
Count.  Heaven  bless  him ! — Farewell,  Bertram.  {Esdt, 

Beb.  The  best  wishes  that  can  be  forged  in  your  thoughts  [to  Helena]  be 

servants  to  you!    Be  comfortable  to  my  .mother,  your  mistress,  and  make 

much  of  her.' 
Laf.  Farewell,  pretty  lady :  You  must  hold  the  credit  of  your  father. 

\Exmn,t  Bertram  and  Lafeu. 
Hsl.  O,  were  that  all  I — I  think  not  on  my  father ; 

And  these  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance  more 

Than  those  I  shed  for  him  ^    What  was  he  like  ? 

I  hare  forgot  him :  my  imagination 

Carries  no  favour  in  *t  but  Bertram's. 

I  am  undone ;  there  is  no  living,  none. 

If  Bertram  be  away.    It  were  all  one 

That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star, 

And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me : 

In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 

Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 

The  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself : 

The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 

Must  die  for  love.    T  was  pretty,  though  a  plague. 

To  see  him  every  hour;  to  sit  and  draw 

His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 

In  our  heart's  table  ^ ;  heart  too  capable 

Of  every  line  and  trick  ^  of  his  sweet  favour  ^ : 

*  The  "  great  tears'*  which  the  depaitnre  of  Bertram  causes  her  to  shed,  bebg  imputed  to  her 
grief  Ibr  her  fiUher,  grace  his  remembrance  more  than  those  which  she  really  shed  for  him. 

^  7Vi6J^— the  tabular  smiaoe,  tablet,  npon  which  a  picture  is  painted,  and  thence  used  for  the 
picture  itself: 

*  TWdb-^ieenliarity.    See  Note  on  *  King  John,'  Act  L,  Scene  1.        *•  i^ovoMr— countenance. 
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But  now  he  *8  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  £Emcy 
Must  sanctify  his  relics.    Who  comes  here  ? 

Eyiter  Pabolles. 

One  that  goes  with  him :  I  love  him  for  his  sake ; 

And  yet  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar. 

Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward : 

Yet  these  fix*d  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him, 

That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely  hones 

Look  bleak  i*  the  cold  wind :  withal,  full  oft  we  see 

Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly. 

Pab.  Save  you,  fair  queen. 

Hel.  And  you,  monarch  *. 

Pab.  No. 

Hel.  And  no. 

Pab.  Are  you  meditating  on  virginity  ? 

Hel.  Ay.  You  have  some  stain ^  of  soldier  in  you;  let  me  ask  you  a 
question :  Man  is  enemy  to  virginity ;  how  may  we  barricade  it  against  him  ? 

Pab.  Keep  him  out 

Hel.  But  he  assails ;  and  our  virginity,  though  valiant  in  the  defence,  yet  is 
weak :  unfold  to  us  some  warlike  resistance. 

Pab.  There  is  none :  man,  sitting  down  before  you,  will  undermine  you,  and 
blow  you  up. 

Hel.  Bless  our  poor  virginity  from  underminers  and  blowers  up ! — Is  there  no 
military  policy  how  virgins  might  blow  up  men  ? 

Pab.  Virginity  being  blown  down,  man  will  quicklier  be  blown  up :  marry,  in 
blowing  him  down  again,  ynth.  the  breach  yourselves  made,  you  lose  your  city. 
It  is  not  politic  in  the  commonwealth  of  nature  to  preserve  virginity.  Loss 
of  virginity  is  rational  increase ;  and  there  was  never  virgin  got  till  virginity 
was  first  lost.  That  you  were  made  of  is  metal  to  make  virgins.  Virginity, 
by  being  once  lost,  may  be  ten  times  found ;  by  being  ever  kept,  it  is  ever 
lost :  't  is  too  cold  a  companion ;  away  with  't 

Hel.  I  will  stand  for  't  a  little,  though  therefore  I  die  a  virgin. 

Pab.  There  's  little  can  be  said  in  't ;  *t  is  against  the  rule  of  nature.  To 
speak  on  the  part  of  virginity  is  to  accuse  your  mothers ;  which  is  most 
infallible  disobedience.  He  that  hangs  himself  is  a  virgin ;  virginity  murders 
itself ;  and  should  be  buried  in  highways,  out  of  all  sanctified  limit,  as  a 
desperate  offendress  against  nature.  Virginity  breeds  mites,  much  like  a 
cheese ;  consumes  itself  to  the  very  paring,  and  so  dies  with  feeding  his  own 
stomach.     Besides,  virginity  is  peevish,  proud,  idle,  made  of  self-love,  which 

*  Monarch,  When  ParoUes  calls  Helena  "  queen,"  she  answers  by  a  sarcasdo  allusion  to  the 
Monarcha^-tai  Italian  who  figured  in  London  about  1680,  possessed  with  the  notion  thai  he  was 
sovereign  of  the  world.    (See  *  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,'  Act  IV.,  Scene  1.) 

^  Slairi— tincture,'— you  have  some  slight  mark  of  the  soldier  about  you. 
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is  the  most  inhibited  sin  in  the  canon.  Keep  it  not;  you  cannot  choose  bnt 
lose  by  *t :  Oat  with  *t :  within  ten  year  it  will  make  itself  two  >,  which  is  a 
goodly  increase ;  and  the  principal  itself  not  much  the  worse :  Away  with  *t 

Hel.  How  might  one  do,  sir,  to  lose  it  to  her  own  liking? 

Pab.  Let  me  see :  Marry,  ill,  to  like  him  that  ne'er  it  likes.  *T  is  a  com- 
modity will  lose  the  gloss  with  lying ;  the  longer  kept  the  less  worth :  off 
with  't,  while  't  is  vendible :  answer  the  time  of  request  Virginity,  like  an 
old  courtier,  wears  her  cap  out  of  fashion;  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable:  just 
like  the  brooch  and  the  toothpick,  which  wear  not  now :  Your  date  is  better 
in  your  pie  and  your  porridge  than  in  your  cheek :  And  your  virginity,  your 
old  virginity,  is  like  one  of  our  French  withered  pears ;  it  looks  ill,  it  eats 
drily ;  marry,  *t  is  a  withered  pear ;  it  was  formerly  better ;  marry,  yet,  't  is 
a  withered  pear:  Will  you  anything  with  it*»? 

Hel.  Not  my  virginity  yet. 

There,  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  loves, 
A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  friend, 
A  phcenix,  captain,  and  an  enemy, 
A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign, 
A  counsellor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear ; 
His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility. 
His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet, 
His  fiaith,  his  sweet  disaster ;  with  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptions  Christendoms, 
That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.     Now  shall  he — 
I  know  not  what  he  shall : — Ood  send  him  well ! — 
The  court 's  a  learning-place ; — and  he  is  one — 

Par.  What  one,  i'  faith  ? 

Hel.  That  I  wish  well.— T  is  pity— 

Pab.  What's  pity? 

Hel.  That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  in  *t, 
.  Which  might  be  felt:  that  we,  the  poorer  bom, 
Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes, 
Might  with  effects  of  them  follow  our  friends, 
And  show  what  we  alone  must  think ;  which  never 
Returns  us  thanks. 

Entsr  a  Page. 
Page.  Monsieur  Parolles,  my  lord  caUs  for  you.  [Exit, 

»  We  print  the  text  as  in  the  folia  It  is  not  worth  discussing  whether  the  word  two  of  the 
original  should  not  be  ten,  as  it  is  commonly  read. 

*  Hanmer  makes  Helena  say,  "  You  *re  for  the  court,"  before  she  goes  on,  "  There,  shall  your 
master,"  &c  It  is'scarcely  necessary  that  her  slight  answer  to  the  random  talk  of  Parolles  should 
have  any  connection  with  her  subsequent  speech.  She  has  been  abstracted  during  this  dialogue, 
and  now  her  thoughts  are  clothed  in  words. 
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Par.  Little  Helen,  farewell :  if  I  can  remember  thee,  I  will  think  of  thee  at 

court. 
Hel.  Monsieur  Parolles,  you  were  bom  under  a  charitable  star. 
Pab.  Under  Mars,  I. 
Hel.  I  especially  think,  under  Mars. 
Par,  Why  under  Mars  ? 
Hel.  The  wars  have  so  kept  you  under,  that  you  must  needs  be  bom  under 

Mars. 
Pab.  When  he  was  predominant 
Hel.  When  he  was  retrograde,  I  think,  rather. 
Par.  Why  think  you  so  ? 
Hel.  You  go  so  much  backward  when  you  fight. 
Par.  That 's  for  advantage. 
Hel.  So  is  mnning  away,  when  fear  proposes  the  safety :  But  the  composition 

that  your  valour  and  fear  makes  in  you  is  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing,  and  I 

like  the  wear  well. 
Par.  I  am  so  full  of  businesses  I  cannot  answer  thee  acutely :  I  will  return 

perfect  courtier ;  in  the  which,  my  instmction  shall  serve  to  naturalise  thee, 

so  thou  wilt  be  capable  of  a  courtier*s  counsel,  and  understand  what  advice 

shall  thrust  upon  thee ;  else  thou  diest  in  thine  unthankfulness,  and  thine 

ignorance  makes  thee  away:  farewell.    When  thou  hast  leisure,  say  thy 

prayers;  when  thou  hast  none,  remember  tby  friends:  get  thee  a  good 

husband,  and  use  him  as  he  uses  thee :  so  farewell.  [EgiL 

Hel.  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie. 

Which  we  ascribe  to  Heaven;  the  hied  sky 

Gives  us  free  scope ;  only,  doth  backward  pull 

Our  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  are  dull. 

What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  high ; 

That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  ? 

The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 

To  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things. 

Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those 

That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense ;  and  do  suppose 

What  hath  been  cannot  be :  Who  ever  strove 

To  show  her  merit  that  did  miss  her  love  ? 

The  king^s  disease — my  project  may  deceive  me. 

But  my  intents  are  fix*d,  and  will  not  leave  me.  [^EsU. 
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SCENE  II,— Paris.    A  Room  in  the  King**  Palace. 

Flourish  of  comets.    Enter  the  Ejng  op  France,  wUh  letters;  Lords  and 

others  attending. 

King.  The  Florentines  and  Senoys  are  by  the  ears ; 

Have  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  continue 

A  braving  war. 
1  LoBD.  So  *t  is  reported,  sir. 

Kino.  Nay,  *t  is  most  credible ;  we  here  receive  it 

A  certainty,  vouched  from  our  cousin  Austria, 

With  caution,  that  the  Florentine  will  move  us 

For  speedy  aid :  wherein  our  dearest  friend 

Prejudicates  the  business,  and  would  seem 

To  have  us  make  denial. 

1  Lord.  His  love  and  wisdom. 

Approved  so  to  your  mijesty,  may  plead 
For  amplest  credence. 
Ejno.  He  hath  arm'd  our  answer. 

And  Florence  is  denied  before  he  comes ; 
Yet,  for  our  gentlemen  that  mean  to  see 
The  Tuscan  service,  freely  have  they  leave 
To  stand  on  either  part. 

2  LoBD.  It  well  may  serve 

A  nursery  to  our  gentry,  who  are  sick 
For  breathing  and  exploit 
Kino.  What  *s  he  comes  here? 

Enter  Bertrah,  Lafett,  and  Pabolles. 

1  LoBD.  It  is  the  count  Rousillon,  my  good  lord. 

Young  Bertram. 
Kino.  Youth,  thou  bear'st  thy  father*s  fece ; 

Frank  Nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste. 

Hath  well  composed  thee.    Thy  father's  moral  parts 

Mayst  thou  inherit  too  I     Welcome  to  Paris. 
Bbb.  My  thanks  and  duty  are  your  majesty's. 
Kino.  I  would  I  had  that  corporal  soundness  now. 

As  when  thy  father  and  myself,  in  friendship. 

First  tried  our  soldiership !     He  did  look  fer 

Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 

Disdpled  of  the  bravest:  he  lasted  long; 

But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on. 

And  wore  us  out  of  act.    It  much  repairs  me 

To  talk  of  your  good  father :  In  his  youth 
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He  had  the  wit,  which  T  can  well  obserre 

To-day  in  our  young  lords ;  but  they  may  jest 

Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted, 

Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour. 

So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bitterness 

Were  in  his  pride  or  sharpness ;  if  they  were. 

His  equal  had  awak*d  them ;  and  his  honour. 

Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 

Exception  bid  him  speak,  and,  at  this  time, 

His  tongue  obeyed  his  hand*:  who  were  below  him 

He  us'd  as  creatures  of  another  place ; 

And  bow'd  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks, 

Making  them  proud  of  his  humility, 

In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled  ^ :  Such  a  man 

Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times ; 

Which,  followed  well,  would  demonstrate  them  now 

But  goers  backward. 
Ber.  His  good  remembrance,  sir. 

Lies  richer  in  your  thoughts  than  on  his  tomb ; 

So  in  approof  lives  not  his  epitaph, 

As  in  your  royal  speech. 
Kino.  'Would  I  were  with  him !     He  would  always  say, 

(Methinks  I  hear  him  now :  his  plausive  words 

He  scattered  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them, 

To  grow  there,  and  to  bear*,) — "  Let  me  not  live,"— - 

This  his  good  melancholy  oft  began. 

On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime. 

When  it  was  out, — "  Let  me  not  live,"  quoth  he, 

'*  After  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff 

Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 

All  but  new  things  disdain ;  whose  judgments  are 

Mere  fathers  of  their  garments ;  whose  constancies 

Expire  before  their  feshions : " This  he  wish'd : 

I,  after  him,  do  after  him  wish  too. 

Since  I  nor  wax  nor  honey  can  bring  home, 

I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hive, 

To  give  some  labourers  room. 
3  Lord.  You  are  lov'd,  sir: 

They  that  least  lend  it  you  shall  lack  you  first. 
King.  I  fill  a  place,  I  know  't. — How  long  is  't,  count. 

Since  the  physician  at  your  father  s  died  ? 

He  was  much  fam'd. 

•  The  metaphor  of  a  "  clock  "*  is  continued ;  his  tongue,  in  speaking  what  **  exception  *  bade 
him,  obeyed  the  hand  uf  lionour's  clock — hit  hand  being  pat  for  its  hand. 
^  Malone  deems  the  construction  to  be,  ^  in  their  poor  praise  he  bemff  humbled." 
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Bbb.  Some  six  months  since,  my  lord. 

King.  If  he  were  living  I  would  try  him  yet ; — 

Lend  me  an  arm  ;-^the  rest  have  worn  me  out 

With  several  applications : — ^oature  and  sickness 

Debate  it  at  their  leisure.    Welcome,  count ; 

My  son  's  no  dearer. 
Beb.  Thank  your  nugesty.  [Ejfieunt.    FlourUh. 

SCENE  III.— RousiUon.    A  Room  in  the  Countess'*  Palace. 

Enter  Countess,  Steward,  and  Clown. 

Count.  I  will  now  hear :  what  say  you  of  this  gentlewoman  ? 

Sisw.  Madam,  the  car^  I  have  had  to  even  your  content,  I  wish  might  be  found 

in  the  calendar  of  my  past  endeavours :  for  then  we  wound  our  modesty, 

and  make  foul  the  clearness  of  our  deserviugs,  when  of  ourselves  we  publish 

them. 
Count.  What  does  this  knave  here  ?    Get  you  gone,  sirrah :  The  complaints  I 

have  heard  of  you  I  do  not  all  believe ;  *t  is  my  slowness  that  I  do  not :  for 

I  know  you  lack  not  folly  to  commit  them,  and  have  ability  enough  to  make 

such  knaveries  yours'. 
Clo.  *T  is  not  unknown  to  you,  madam,  I  am  a  poor  fellow. 
Count.  Well,  sir. 
Clo.  No,  madam,  't  is  not  so  well  that  I  am  poor ;  though  many  of  the  rich  are 

damned :  But,  if  I  may  have  your  ladyship's  good- will  to  go  to  the  world*, 

Isbel  the  woman  and  I  will  do  as  we  may. 
Count.  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  beggar  ? 
Clo.  I  do  beg  your  goodwill  in  this  case. 
Count.  In  what  case  ? 
Clo.  In  IsbeFs  case  and  mine  own.    Service  is  no  heritage:  and  I  think  I  shall 

never  have  the  blessing  of  God,  till  I  have  issue  o*  my  body ;  for,  they  say, 

bames  are  blessings. 
Count.  Tell  me  thy  reason  why  thou  wilt  marry.- 
Clo.  My  poor  body,  madam,  requires  it :  I  am  driven  on  by  the  flesh ;  and  he 

must  needs  go  that  the  devil  drives. 
Count.  Is  this  all  your  worship's  reason  ? 
Clo.  Faith,  madam,  I  have  other  holy  reasons,  such  as  they  are. 
Count.  May  the  world  know  them  ? 

*  In  *  Much  Ado  about  Nothing*  (Act  II.,  Scene  1),  Beatrice  says,  *'  Thus  goes  every  one  to  the 
world  bat  L**  The  commentators  explain  the  phrase  of  Beatrice  by  the  Clown's  speech  in  the 
text,  and  say  that**  to  go  to  the  world"  Is  to  be  married.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  Clown  asks  his 
freedom  when  he  begs  her  ladyship's  "  good-will  to  go  to  the  world.''  The  domestio  fool  was  ordi- 
narily in  the  condition  of  a  slave,  and  was  sold  or  given  avray .  The  Clown  here  adds,  ^  Service  is 
no  heritage."  And  yet,  "  to  go  to  the  world  "  may  also  mean  to  marry— as  we  still  say,  to  settle 
fa&  the  world.  A  son  or  daughter,  having  the  paternal  leave  to  marry,  goes  to  the  world,  in  the 
)  of  encountering  its  responsibilities. 
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Olo.  I  have  been,  madam,  a  wicked  creature,  as  you  and  all  flesh  and  blood  are ; 
and,  indeed,  I  do  marry  that  I  may  repent 

Count.  Thy  marriage,  sooner  than  thy  wickedness. 

Clo.  I  am  ont  o*  friends,  madam ;  and  I  hope  to  have  friends  for  my  wife*s  sake. 

Count.  Such  friends  are  thine  enemies,  knave. 

Clo.  You  're  shallow,  madam,  in  great  friends* ;  for  the  knaves  come  to  do  that 
for  me,  which  I  am  a-weaiy  of.  He  that  ears  my  land  spares  my  team,  and 
gives  me  leave  to  in  the  crop:  If  I  be  his  cuckold,  he  *s  my  drudge:  He 
that  comforts  my  wife  is  the  cherisher  of  my  flesh  and  blood;  he  that 
cherishes  my  flesh  and  blood  loves  my  flesh  and  blood ;  he  that  loves  my 
flesh  and  blood  is  my  friend ;  ergo,  he  that  kisses  my  wife  is  my  friend.  If 
men  could  be  contented  to  be  what  they  are,  there  were  no  fear  in  marriage : 
for  young  Charbon  the  puritan,  and  old  Poysam  the  papist,  howsome^er  their 
hearts  are  severed  in  religion,  their  heads  are  both  one, — ^they  may  jowl  boms 
together,  like  any  deer  i'  the  herd. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  ever  be  a  foul-mouth'd  and  calumnious  knave  ? 

Clo.  a  prophet  I,  madam ;  and  I  speak  the  truth  the  next  way  ** : 

For  I  the  ballad  will  repeat, 

Which  men  full  true  shall  find ; 
Your  marriage  comes  by  destiny, 

Your  cuckoo  sings  by  kind. 

Count.  Get  you  gone,  sir ;  I  11  talk  with  you  more  anon. 

Stew.  May  it  please  you,  madam,  that  he  bid  Helen  come  to  you ;  of  her  I  am 

to  speak. 
Count.  Sirrah,  tell  my  gentlewoman  I  would  speak  with  her ;  Helen  I  mean. 
Cix>.  [Singing. 

Was  this  fair  face  the  cause,  quoth  she, 

Why  the  Grecians  sacked  Troy*"  1 
Fond  done,  done  fond. 

Was  this  king  Priam*s  joy  ? 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood. 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood, 

And  gave  this  sentence  then ; 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good. 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good. 
There  *s  yet  one  good  in  ten. 

Count.  What,  one  good  in  ten  ?  you  corrupt  the  song,  sirrah. 
Clo.  One  good  woman  in  ten,  madam,  which  is  a  purifying  o*  the  song :  'Would 
God  would  serve  the  world  so  all  the  year !  we  'd  And  no  foult  with  the  tithe 

*  In  greai  JHmds.    So  the  originaL    The  modern  reading  is  e*en  great  friends.    Sorely  no  al- 
teration is  necessary;  the  meaning  clearly  being— Ton  are  sliallow  in  the  matter  of  great  friends. 

*  The  next  waif — the  nearest  way. 

*  The  mention  of  Helen  is  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  Clown  with  some  popular  tmllad  oo  the 
war  of  Troy. 
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woman,  if  I  were  the  parson :  One  in  ten,  quoth  a* !  an*  we  might  have  a 
good  woman  horn  hut  for^  every  hlazing  star,  or  at  an  earthquake,  *t  would 
mend  the  lottery  well ;  a  man  may  draw  his  heart  out,  ere  a  pluck  one. 

Count.  You  11  he  gone,  sir  knave,  and  do  as  I  command  you ! 

Cio.  That  man  should  he  at  woman's  command,  and  yet  no  hurt  done ! — Though 
honesty  he  no  puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hurt;  it  will  wear  the  surplice  of 
humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  hig  heart'. — I  am  going,  forsooUi ;  the 
business  is  for  Helen  to  come  hither.  [Exit. 

Count.  Well,  now. 

Stew.  I  know,  madam,  you  love  your  gentlewoman  entirely. 

Count.  Faith,  I  do :  her  father  bequeathed  her  to  me ;  and  she  herself,  without 
other  advantage,  may  lawfully  make  title  to  as  much  love  as  she  finds ;  there 
is  more  owing  her  than  is  paid ;  and  more  shall  be  paid  her  than  she  11 
demand. 

Stew.  Madam,  I  was  very  late  more  near  her  than,  I  think,  she  wished  me : 
alone  she  was,  and  did  communicate  to  herself  her  own  words  to  her  own 
ears ;  she  thought,  I  dare  vow  for  her,  they  touched  not  any  stranger  sense. 
Her  matter  was,  she  loved  your  son :  Fortune,  she  said,  was  no  goddess,  that 
had  put  such  difference  betwixt  their  two  estates ;  Love,  no  god,  that  would 
not  extend  his  might  only  where  qualities  were  level ;  Diana,  no  queen  of 
virgins,  that  would  suffer  her  poor  kuight  surprised,  without  rescue  in  the 
first  assault,  or  ransom  afterwards  ^ :  This  she  delivered  in  the  most  bitter 
touch  of  sorrow  that  e'er  I  heard  virgin  exclaim  in :  which  I  held  my  duty, 
speedily  to  acquaint  you  withal ;  sithence,  in  the  loss  that  may  happen,  it 
concerns  you  something  to  know  it 

Count.  You  have  discharged  this  honestly;  keep  it  to  yourself:  many  likeli- 
hoods informed  me  of  this  before,  which  hung  so  tottering  in  the  balance, 
that  I  could  neither  believe,  nor  misdoubt:  Pray  you,  leave  me:  stall  this 
in  your  bosom,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  honest  care ;  I  will  speak  with  you 
further  anon.  [Exit  Steward. 

Enter  Helena. 

Count.  Even  so  it  was  with  me  when  I  was  young : 

If  ever<*  we  are  nature  s,  these  are  ours :  this  thorn 
Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong: 
Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blood  is  bom ; 

^  AndjOt  the  original,  we  think  should  be  on;  and  have  altered  it  aooordingly. 

^  For,  The  original  reads  ore,  Steevens  omits  the  word  altogether.  The  slight  correction  of 
/or  appears  to  ns  to  give  a  sense.  Malone  reads  or,  in  the  sense  of  before.  We  are  happy  in  this 
emendation  to  have  the  approval  of  Mr.  Dyce. 

"  The  passage  in  the  original  stands  thus: — "  Love,  no  god,  that  would  not  extend  his  might 
only  where  qualities  were  level;  queen  of  virgins,  that  would  suffer  her  poor  knight  surprised 
without  rescue,"  &c  The  introduction  of  "  Diana  no""  was  made  by  Theobald.  He  also  added 
*^tobe*'  before  "  surprised."  Mr.  Dyce  gives  a  passage  from  Drayton,  to  show  that  this  insertion  is 
mmeceasajy,  according  to  the  construction  of  our  early  writers: 

^  And  suffer  not  their  mouths  shut  up,  0  Lord." 

*  Ever,    This  word  was  omitted  by  Pope,  and  has  been  constantly  omitted  in  modem  editions. 
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It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  trath, 

Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impressed  in  youth : 

67  oor  remembrances  of  days  for^;one. 

Such  were  our  fudts; — or  then  we  thought  them  none. 

Her  eye  is  sick  on  't ;  I  observe  her  now. 
Hbl.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ? 
Count.  You  know,  Helen,  I  am  a  mother  to  yon«. 
Hel.  Mine  honourable  mistress. 
Count.  Nay,  a  mother; 

Why  not  a  mother?  When  I  said,  a  mother, 

MeUiought  you  saw  a  serpent :  What 's  in  mother 

That  you  start  at  it  ?  I  say,  I  am  your  mother ; 

And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
■  That  were  enwombed  mine :  T  is  often  seen. 

Adoption  strives  with  nature ;  and  choice  breeds 

A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds : 

You  ne'er  oppress'd  me  with  a  mother's  groaiH 

Yet  I  express  to  you  a  mother's  care : — 

God's  mercy,  maiden  I  does  it  curd  thy  blood 

To  say,  I  am  thy  mother?  What 's  the  matter. 

That  this  distempered  messenger  of  wet. 

The  many-colour'd  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye  ? 

Why? — ^that  you  are  my  daughter? 
Hel.  That  I  am  not. 

Count.  I  say,  I  am  your  mother. 
Hel.  Pardon,  madam ; 

The  count  Bousillon  cannot  be  my  brother: 

I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honoured  name ; 

No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  noble : 

My  master,  my  dear  lord  he  is :  and  I 

His  servant  live,  and  will  his  vassal  die : 

He  must  not  be  my  brother. 
Count.  Nor  I  your  mother  ? 

Hel.  You  are  my  mother,  madam.    CWould  you  were 

So  that  my  lord,  your  son,  were  not  my  brother.) 

Indeed,  my  mother ! — (Or  were  you  both  our  mothers^ 

I  care  no  moro  for  than  I  do  for  heaven, 

So  I  wero  not  his  sister.  *)    Can  't  be  other 

But,  I  your  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother? 
Count.  Yes,  Helen,  you  might  be  my  daughter-in-law : 

God  shield,  you  mean  it  notl  daughter,  and  mother. 

So  strive  upon  your  pulse :  What,  pale  again  ? 

*  We  Tentnre  to  point  this  very  difScult  passage  differently  from  the  received  mode,  tt  aj^MDrs 
to  US  that  the  passages  which  we  give  between  parentheses  are  spoken  half  aside.  Farmer  ex- 
plains that  **  I  care  no  more  lor  "  means  "  I  oare  as  much  for.** 
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My  fear  hath  catch'd  your  fondness :  Now  I  see 

The  mystery  of  your  loneliness*,  and  find 

Your  salt  tears'  head.    Now  to  all  sense  't  is  gross, 

You  love  my  son ;  invention  is  asham'd, 

Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion, 

To  say  thou  dost  not :  th^tefore  tell  me  true ; 

But  tell  me  then,  't  is  so : — ^for,  look,  thy  cheeks 

Confess  it,  th'  one  to  th*  other ;  and  thine  eyes 

See  it  so  grossly  shown  in  thy  behaviours, 

That  in  their  kind  they  speak  it :  only  sin 

And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue, 

That  truth  should  be  suspected :  Speak,  is  't  so  ? 

If  it  be  so,  you  have  wound  a  goodly  clue ; 

If  it  be  not,  forswear  *t :  howe'er,  I  charge  thee. 

As  Heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  avail. 

To  tell  me  truly. 
Hel.  Good  madam,  pardon  me. 

Count.  Do  you  love  my  son  ? 

Hel.  Your  pardon,  noble  mistress ! 

Count.  Love  you  my  son? 

Hel.  Do  not  you  love  him,  madam  ? 

Count.  Go  not  about ;  my  love  hath  in  *t  a  bond. 

Whereof  the  world  takes  note ;  come,  come,  disclose 

The  state  of  your  affection ;  for  your  passions 

Have  to  the  full  appeach'd. 
Hel.  Then,  I  confess. 

Here  on  my  knee,  before  high  Heaven  and  you. 

That  before  you,  and  next  unto  high  Heaven, 

I  love  your  son : — 

My  friends  were  poor  but  honest ;  so  *s  my  love : 

Be  not  offended ,-  for  it  hurts  not  him 

That  he  is  lov'd  of  me :  I  follow  him  not 

By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit ; 

Nor  would  I  have  him,  till  I  do  deserve  him ; 

Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be. 

I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope ; 

Yet,  in  this  captious  and  intenible*^  sieve, 

I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love. 

And  lack  not  to  lose  still :  thus,  Indian-like, 

Beligious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 

The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper. 

But  knows  of  him  no  more.     My  dearest  madam, 

•  Loneliness.    In  the  original,  huelmess.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  loneliness,  and  not  hveU- 
nes8j  ia  intended, 
k  Cc^piums  and  tn<an520--capable  of  receiving  (taking),  but  not  of  retaining. 
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Let  not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  lore, 

For  loving  where  jou  do :  but,  if  yourself^ 

Whose  aged  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youth* 

Did  ever,  in  so  true  a  flame  of  liking, 

Wish  chastely,  and  love  dearly,  tibat  your  Dian 

Was  both  herself  and  love;  O  then,* give  pity 

To  her,  whose  state  is  such,  that  cannot  dioose 

But  lend  and  give,  where  she  is  sure  to  lose ; 

That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  seansh  implies. 

But,  riddle-like,  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies. 
OouiiT.  Had  you  not  lately  an  intent,  speak  truly, 

Togo  to  Paris? 
Hkl.  Madam,  I  had. 

CouKT.  Wherefore?  tell  true. 

Hel.  I  will  tell  truth ;  by  grace  its^  I  swear. 

You  know  my  father  left  me  some  prescriptions 

Of  rare  and  proved  effects,  such  as  his  reading. 

And  manifest  experience,  had  collected 

For  general  sovetMgnly ;  and  that  he  wiU*d  me 

In  heedfuUest  reservation  to  bestow  them. 

As  notes,  whose  fieunikies  inclusive  were. 

More  than  they  were  in  note :  amongst  the  re8t» 

There  is  a  remedy,  approved,  set  down. 

To  cure  the  desperate  languishings  whereof 

The  king  is  rendered  lost. 
Count.  This  was  your  motive  for  Paris,  was  it?  speak. 
Hel.  My  lord  your  son  made  me  to  think  oi  this ; 

Else  Pans,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  king. 

Had,  from  the  conversation  of  my  thoughts. 

Haply,  been  absent  then. 
Count.  But  think  you,  HeioDt 

If  you  should  tender  your  supposed  aid. 

He  would  receive  it?  He  and  his  physiciaas 

Are  of  a  mind ;  he,  that  they  Cannot  help  him, 

They,  that  they  cannot  help :  How  shall  they  credit 

A  poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  ihe  schools^ 

£mbowell*d  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off 

The  danger  to  itself? 
Hel.  There  's  something  hints*. 

More  than  my  father's  skill,  which  was  the  greatest 

■  Emit,    The  origmal  has  m  'I.    The  emendation  is  Hanmer's.    Mr.  Collier  retains  m  %  upoo 
the  authority  of  a  passage  in  *  Twelfth  Kight.'    That  passage  Is 

*"  There 's  something  in 't 
That  is  deceivable." 
No  one  can  doabt  the  olevness  of  this  affirmation.    The  oases  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  parallel 
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Of  his  professioD»  that  his  good  receipt 

Shall,  for  mj  legacy,  be  sanctified 

By  the  lockiest  stars  in  heaven :  and,  would  jonr  honour 

But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  I  'd  venture 

The  well-lost  life  of  mine  on  his  grace's  cure. 

By  SQcbi  a  day  and  hour. 

Count.  Dost  thou  believe  *t? 

Hel.  Ay,  madam,  knowingly. 

Count.  Why,  Helen,  thou  shalt  have  my  leave  and  love. 
Means,  and  attendants,  and  my  loving  greetings 
To  those  of  mine  in  court;  1 11  stay  at  home. 
And  pray  Gt>d*s  blessing  into  thy  attempt : 
Be  gone  to-n^orrow ;  and  be  sure  of  this. 
What  I  can  help  thee  to  thou  shalt  not  miss. 
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ACT  11. 

SCENE  I.— Paris.     A  Boom  in  the  King's  Palace. 

Flourish.     Enter  Kino,  with  young  Lords  taking  leave  for  the  Florentine  war; 
Bertram,  Parolles,  and  Attendants. 

King.  Farewell,  young  lord*,  these  warlike  principles 

Do  not  throw  from  you : — and  you,  my  lord,  farewell : — 

Share  the  advice  betwixt  you ;  if  both  gain  all, 

The  gift  doth  stretch  itself  as  *t  is  received. 

And  is  enough  for  both. 
1  Lord.  It  is  our  hope,  sir, 

After  well-enter'd  soldiers,  to  return 

And  find  your  grace  in  health. 
King.  No,  no,  it  cannot  be ;  and  yet  my  heart 

Will  not  confess  he  owes  the  malady 

•  Young  lord.    Here,  and  in  the  passage  of  the  following  line  which  we  print  "  my  lord,^  the 
original  reads  lords.    The  subsequent  passage, — 

"  Share  the  advice  betwixt  you;  if  hoik  gain  all," — 
shows  that  the  correction  of  the  plural  to  the  singular,  made  by  Tyrwhitt,  was  called  for.    The 
adoption  of  the  original  plural  infers  that  the  King  is  addressing  two  separate  bodies  of  lords,  in- 
stead of  two  individuals. 
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That  doth  my  life  besiege.    Farewell,  young  lords ; 

Whether  I  live  or  die,  be  you  the  sons  ' 

Of  worthy  Frenchmen :  let  higher  Italy 

(Those  'bated,  that  inherit  but  the  fall 

Of  the  last  monarchy*)  see,  that  you  coihe 

Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it ;  when 

The  bravest  questant  shrinks,  find  what  you  seek. 

That  fame  may  cry  you  loud :  I  say,  farewell. 
2  Lord.  Health,  at  your  bidding,  serve  your  miyesty  ! 
Kino.  Those  girls  of  Italy,  take  heed  of  them ; 

They  say  our  French  lack  language  to  deny, 

If  they  demand ;  beware  of  being  captives. 

Before  you  serve. 
Both.  Our  hearts  receive  your  warnings. 

Emo.  Farewell. — Come  hither  to  me.  \The  King  retire  to  a  couch. 

1  Lord.  O  my  sweet  lord,  that  you  will  stay  behind  us ! 
Par.  *T  is  not  his  foult ;  the  spark — 

2  Lord.  O,  *t  is  brave  wars ! 
Par.  Most  admirable ;  I  have  seen  those  wars. 

Ber.  I  am  commanded  here,  and  kept  a  coil  with, 

"  Too  young,"  and  "  the  next  year,"  and  "  't  is  too  early." 
Par.  An  thy  mind  stand  to  't,  boy,  steal  away  bravely. 
Ber.  I  shall  stay  here  the  forehorse  to  a  smock. 

Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry. 

Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and  no  sword  worn 

But  one  to  dance  with^!     By  heaven,  1 11  steal  away. 

1  Lord.  There  's  honour  in  the  theft. 

Par.  Commit  it,  count 

2  Lord.  I  am  your  accessary;  and  so  farewell. 

Ber.  I  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  a  tortured  body. 

1  Lord.  Farewell,  captain. 

2  Lord.  Sweet  monsieur  Parolles ! 

Par.  Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are  kin.  Good  sparks  and  lustrous,  a 
word,  good  metals : — ^Tou  shall  find  in  the  regiment  of  the  Spinii  one  captaiu 
Spurio,  with  his  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek ;  it 

•  Johnson  explains  the  epithet  higher  to  have  reference  to  geographical  situation — upper  Italy, 
where  the  French  lords  were  about  to  carry  their  service.  Thote  'bated^  Sec,  he  interprets  as, 
those  abated  or  depressed  by  the  wars,  who  have  now  lost  their  ancient  military  fame,  and  inherit 
but  the  fall  of  the  last  monarchy.  The  construction  of  the  whole  sentence  in  the  original  (in 
which  the  parenthetical  punctuation  is  found)  inclines  us  to  think  that  the  King  applies  the  epi- 
thet higher  to  the  general  dignity  of  Italy,  as  the  nation  descended  Arom  ancient  Bome-^the  last 
monarchy.  Be  you  the  sons  of  worthy  Frenchmen ;  let  higher  Italy  (the  Italian  nation  or  people) 
see  that  you  come  to  wed  honour;  but  I  except  those,  as  unfit  judges  of  honour,  who  inherit,  not 
the  Boman  virtues,  but  the  humiliation  of  the  Boman  decay  and  fall. 

**  The  sword  of  (ashion — the  dresg-sword,  as  we  stiU  call  it.  The  rapier  was  worn  in  halls  of 
peace  as  weU  as  in  fields  of  war;  in  the  inaction  of  which  Bertram  complains  his  sword  was  only 
**  one  to  dance  with." 
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was  this  yery  sword  entrenched  it :  saj  to  him,  I  Uto  ;  and  obsenre  his  reports 
for  me. 

2  Lord.  We  shall,  noble  captain. 

Pab.  Mars  dote  on  you  for  his  novices !  [EasewU  Lords.]    What  will  yea  do? 

Beb.  Stay;  the  king —  [Smnghimrm. 

Par.  Use  a  more  spacious  ceremony  to  the  noble  lords ;  you  haTe  restrained 
yourself  within  the  list  of  too  cold  an  adieu ;  be  more  expressiye  to  them : 
for  they  wear  themselves  in  the  cap  of  the  time ;  there,  do  master  trae  gait, 
eat,  speak,  and  move  under  the  influence  of  the  most  received  star ;  and 
though  the  devil  lead  the  measure  such  are  to  be  followed :  after  them,  and 
take  a  more  dilated  fiarewelL 

Beb.  And  I  will  do  so. 

Pab.  Worthy  fellovrs ;  and  like  to  prove  most  sinewy  swordsmen. 

[ExtHfU  Bebtbam  and  Pabollbs. 

EnUr  Lafbu. 

Laf.  Pardon,  my  lord  [kneeling'],  for  me  and  for  my  tidings. 

King.  1 11  see*  thee  to  stand  up. 

Laf.  Then  here  *s  a  man  stands  that  has  brought  his  pardoQ. 

I  would  you  had  kneel'd,  my  lord,  to  ask  me  mercy, 

And  that,  at  my  bidding,  you  could  so  stand  up^. 
King.  I  would  I  had ;  so  I  had  broke  thy  pate, 

And  ask*d  thee  mercy  for  *t. 
Laf.  Good  fedth,  across :  But,  my  good  lord,  *t  is  thus ; 

Will  you  be  cur'd  of  your  infirmity? 
King.  No. 
Laf.  0,  will  you  eat  no  grapes,  my  royal  fox? 

Yes,  but  you  will  my  noble  grapes,  an  if 

My  royal  fox  could  reach  them :  I  have  seen  a  medicine^ 

That 's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone ; 

Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary, 

With  spritely  fire  and  motion ;  whose  simple  touch 

Is  powerful  to  araise  king  Pepin,  nay, 

To  give  Great  Charlemain  a  pen  in  *s  hand 

And  write  to  her  a  love-line. 
King.  What  her  is  this  ? 

Laf.  Why,  doctor  she ;  My  lord,  there  *s  one  arrived. 

If  you  vnll  see  her : — Now,  by  my  faith  and  honour. 

If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts 

In  this  my  light  deliverance,  I  have  spoke 

With  one,  that,  in  her  sex,  her  years,  profession  ^ 

•Sm.    Sq  the  origmal.    In  modem  editions, /ee.    ^  111  see  thee  to  stand  up  **  ii,  I H  notioe  70a 
when  yon  stand  up. 
k  Pto/eiticn — declaration  of  purpose. 
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Wisdom,  and  constancy,  bath  amaz'd  me  moire 

Than  I  dare  blame  mj  weakness:  Will  jon  see  her 

(For  that  is  her  demand)  and  know  her  bosinegs? 

That  done,  laugh  well  at  me. 
Kino.  Now,  good  La&u, 

Bring  in  the  admiration ;  that  we  with  thee 

May  spend  our  wonder  too,  or  take  oS  thine» 

By  wondering  how  thou  took*st  it 
liAF.  Nay,  1 11  fit  you, 

And  not  be  all  day  neither.  [Bmt. 

EiNO.  Thus  he  his  special  nothing  erer  prologues. 

Rs-enier  Latru,  wUk  Hslbma. 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways. 

Kino.  This  haste  hath  wings  indeed. 

*  Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways ; 

This  is  his  miyesty,  say  your  mind  to  him : 

A  traitor  you  do  look  like ;  but  such  traitors 

His  majesty  seldom  fears ;  I  am  Cressid^s  uncle, 

That  dare  leave  two  together :  fare  you  well.  [E«it. 

King.  Now,  fair  one,  does  your  business  follow  us  ? 
Hel.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Gerard  de  Narbon  was  my  father, 

In  what  he  did  profess  well  found. 
Kino.  I  knew  him. 

Hxi*.  The  rather  will  I  spare  my  praises  towards  him ; 

Knowing  him  is  enough.     On  his  *  bed  of  death 

Many  receipts  he  gave  me ;  chiefly  one, 

Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice. 

And  of  his  old  experience  the  only  darling, 

He  bad  me  store  up,  as  a  triple  eye, 

Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear ;  I  have  so : 

And,  hearing  your  high  migesty  is  touched 

With  that  malignant  cause  wherein  the  honour 

Of  my  dear  £Gidier*s  gift  stands  chief  in  power, 

I  come  to  tender  it,  and  my  appliance. 

With  all  bound  humbleness. 
Kixe.  We  thank  you,  maiden ; 

But  may  not  be  so  credulons  of  cure. 

When  our  most  learned  doctors  leave  us ;  and 

^  (Mhu,  The  originfd  has  on '».  Stioh  elisioiisftreiiotsj8temati€aHyzDad«inthefbUo«diti«B; 
and  therefore  we  do  not  follow  them  when  they  occasionally  oconr.  Shakspere  himself  has  Imic^ed 
at  the  practice  of  eliding  verse,  which  he  wonld  imply  is  scarcely  necessary,  except  for  very  nn- 
ihythmical  ears:  **  Yon  find  not  the  ap^ttrophes^  and  so  miss  the  aoeent,"  says  HoloAmes,  after 
Sir  Nathaniel  has  read  Biron's  canzonet. 
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The  congregated  college  have  concladed 

That  labouring  art  can  never  ransom  nature 

From  her  inaidable  estate, — I  say,  we  must  not 

So  stain  our  judgment,  or  corrupt  our  hope, 

To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady 

To  empirics ;  or  to  dissever  so 

Our  great  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem 

A  senseless  help,  when  help  past  sense  we  deem. 
Hel.  My  duty  then  shall  pay  me  for  my  pains : 

I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you ; 

Humbly  entreating  from  your  royal  thoughts 

A  modest  one,  to  bear  me  back  again. 
King.  I  cannot  give  thee  less  to  be  called  grateful : 

Thou  thought'st  to  help  me ;  and  such  thanks  I  give. 

As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live : 

But,  what  at  full  I  know  thou  know*st  no  part ; 

I  knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art. 
Hel.  What  I  can  do  can  do  no  hurt  to  try, 

Since  you  set  up  your  rest  Against  remedy : 

He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher 

Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister : 

So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown. 

When  judges  have  been  babes.     Great  floods  have  flown 

From  simple  sources ;  and  great  seas  have  dried. 

When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied. 

Oft  expectation  fiEtils,  and  most  oft  there 

Where  most  it  promises ;  and  oft  it  hits, 

Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  shifts  \ 
King.  I  must  not  hear  thee ;  fare  thee  well,  kind  maid ; 

Thy  pains,  not  us*d,  must  by  thyself  be  paid : 

Proffers  not  took  reap  thanks  for  their  reward. 
Hel.  Inspired  merit  so  by  breath  is  barr*d  : 

It  is  not  so  with  Him  that  all  things  knows, 

As  *t  is  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows  : 

•  Sh\/U,  We  print  these  three  lines  as  in  the  original  copy,  and  the  subseqaent  ancient  copies. 
Pope  changed  shifts  to  siUf  and,  as  a  rhyme  seemed  wanting,  the  correction  has  always  been 
acquiesced  in.  Before  we  change  a  word  we  should  ask  if  there  is  any  necessity  for  change. 
Should  we  change  shafts  to  siiSj  if  the  surrounding  passages  were  in  blank  verse  ?  We  think  not 
The  apparent  necessity  for  rhyme  has  alone  demanded  the  change.  Expectation,  says  Helena,  oft 
hits — ^is  rewarded, — where  hope  is  coldest,  and  where  despau:  most  shifts — resorts  to  expedients, 
depends  upon  chances,  catches  at  straws.  When  Falstaff  is  "  almost  out  at  heels,**  he  says,  "  I 
must  shifi,"*  The  shifts  of  despair  often  realize  the  promises  of  expectation.  Why,  then,  should 
not  the  word  6tand?  A  rhyme,  it  is  said,  is  required  to  At^.  Is  it  so?  Have  we  a  rhyme  to 
this  line — 

**  Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there  f^ 

The  couplets  are  dropped;  and  we  have  three  lines  of  blank  verse.   As  well  that  as  one  line  with- 
out a  corresponding  line. 
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But  most  it  is  presumption  in  us,  when 

The  help  of  Heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men. 

Dear  sir,  to  mj  endeavours  give  consent : 

Of  Heaven,  not  me,  make  an  experiment. 

I  am  not  an  impostor,  that  proclaim 

Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim ; 

But  know  I  think,  and  think  I  know  most  sure, 

My  art  is  not  past  power,  nor  you  past  cure. 
King.  Art  thou  so  confident  ?    Within  what  space 

Hop'st  thou  my  cure  ? 
Hel.  The  greatest  Qrace  lending  grace, 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  hring 

Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring ; 

Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 

Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  lamp ; 

Or  four-and-twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass  « 

Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass ; 

What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall  fiy. 

Health  shall  live  free,  and  sickness  freely  die. 
EiNa.  Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence. 

What  dar'st  thou  venture  ? 
Hel.  Tax  of  impudence, — 

A  strumpet*s  holdness,  a  divulged  shame, — 

Traduc'd  hy  odious  hallads ;  my  maiden*s  name 

Sear*d  otherwise ;  nor  **  worse  of  worst  extended, 

With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  he  ended. 
King.  Methinks,  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth  speak; 

His  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak : 

And  what  impossibility  would  slay 

In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way. 

Thy  life  is  dear ;  for  all  that  life  can  rate 

Worth  name  of  life  in  thee  hath  estimate ; 

Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  all  *^ 

That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call : 

Thou  this  to  hazard,  needs  must  intimate 

Skill  infinite,  or  monstrous  desperate. 

Sweet  practiser,  thy  physic  I  will  try. 

That  ministers  thine  own  death,  if  I  die. 
Hel.  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 

>  The  pflot*8  glaBS  must  be  a  two-hoar  glass. 

k  iVi?r.    In  the  original ««,  the  old  word  for  nor, 

•  The  line  is  usually  printed— 

"  Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  virtue,  all.** 
Virim  was  added  by  Warburton,  "  to  supply  a  defect  in  the  measure."    This  mode  of  emendation 
is  most  unsatisfactory.    The  king  enumerates  all  the  quaUties  which  are  apparent  in  Helena— 
which  she  has  displayed  in  her  interview  with  him.  
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Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die ; 

And  well  deserved :  Not  helping,  death  *8  my  fee ; 

But,  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promise  me  ? 
King.  Make  thy  demand. 

Hel.  But  will  you  make  it  eves  ? 

EiNa.  Ay,  hy  my  sceptre,  and  my  hopes  of  beaveii  \ 
Hel.  Then  shalt  thou  give  me,  with  thy  kingly  hand. 

What  hushaud  in  thy  power  I  will  command : 

Exempted  he  from  me  the  arrogance 

To  choose  from  forUi  the  royal  hlood  of  France ; 

My  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate 

With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state : 

But  such  a  one,  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know 

Is  free  for  me  to  ask,  thee  to  bestow. 
EiNa.  Here  is  my  hand ;  the  premises  observed, 

Thy  wOl  by  my  performance  shall  be  served  ; 

So  make  the  choice  of  thy  own  time,  for  I, 

Thy  resoly'd  patient,  on  thee  still  rely. 

More  should  I  question  thee,  and  more  I  must, 

Though  more  to  know  could  not  be  more  to  trust; 

From  whence  thou  cam*st,  how  tended  on, — But  rest 

Unquestion'd  welcome,  and  undoubted  blest. — 

Give  me  some  help  here,  hoa ! — If  thou  proceed 

As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  deed.  [Flourish.    Exeunt, 


SCENE  II.-^Bousillon.    A  Boom  in  ths  Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count.  Come  on,  sir ;  I  shall  now  put  you  to  the  height  of  your  breeding. 
Clo.  I  will  show  myself  highly  fed,  and  lowly  taught :  I  know  my  business  is 

but  to  the  court. 
Count.  To  the  court  ?  why,  what  place  make  you  special,  when  you  put  off  that 

with  such  contempt — JBut  to  the  court  ? 
Clo.  Truly,  madam,  if  God  have  lent  a  man  any  manners,  he  may  easily  put  it 

off  at  court :  he  that  cannot  make  a  leg,  put  off 's  cap,  kiss  his  hand,  and 

say  nothing,  has  neither  leg,  hands,  lip,  nor  cap ;  and,  indeed,  such  a  fellow, 

to  say  precisely,  were  not  for  the  court :  but  for  me,  I  have  an  answer  will 

serve  all  men. 
Count.  Marry,  that 's  a  bountiful  answer  that  fits  all  questions. 
Clo.  It  is  like  a  barber's  chair  ",  that  fits  all  buttocks ;  the  pin-buttock,  the 

quatch-buttock,  the  brawn-buttock,  or  any  buttock. 
Count.  Will  your  answer  serve  fit  to  all  questions  ? 

»  Heaven.    In  the  original,  help.    The  rhyme  requires  the  correction. 
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Glo.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an  attorney,  as  joar  French  crown 

for  your  tafGsita  punk,  as  Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  forefinger,  as  a  pancake  for 

Shrove-Tuesday,  a  morris  for  May-day*,  as  the  nail  to  his  hole,  the  cuckold 

to  his  horn,  as  a  scolding  quean  to  a  wrangling  knave,  as  the  nun's  lip  to 

the  friar's  mouth ;  nay,  as  the  pudding  to  his  skin. 
Couirr.  Haye  you,  I  say,  an  answer  of  such  fitness  for  all  questions  ? 
Clo.  From  below  your  duke  to  beneath  your  constable,  it  will  fit  any  question. 
CouKT.  It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  monstrous  size  that  must  fit  all  demands. 
Clo.  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  the  learned  should  speak  truth  of  it : 

here  it  is,  and  all  that  belongs  to  't :  ask  me  if  I  am  a  courtier :  it  shall  do 

you  no  harm  to  learn. 
Count.  To  be  young  again,  if  we  could,  I  will  be  a  fool  in  question,  hoping  to 

be  the  wiser  by  your  answer — I  pray  you,  sir,  are  you  a  courtier  ? 
Clo.  O  Lord,  sir, There  *s  a  simple  putting  off; — more,  more,  a  hundred  of 

them. 
Count.  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours,  that  Iotcs  you. 
Clo.  O  Lord,  sir, — ^Thick,  thick,  spare  not  me. 
Count.  I  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this  homely  meat 
Clo.  O  Lord,  sir, — Nay,  put  me  to 't,  I  warrant  you. 
Count.  You  were  lately  whipped,  sir,  as  I  think. 
Clo.  O  Lord,  sir, — spare  not  me. 
Count.  Do  you  cry,  "0  Lord,  sir,"  at  your  whipping,  and  "spare  not  me?" 

Lideed,  your  "  O  Lord,  sir,"  is  very  sequent  to  your  whipping;  you  would 

answer  very  well  to  a  whipping,  if  you  were  but  bound  to  't  ^°. 
Clo.  I  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life  in  my — **  0  Lord,  air : "  I  see  things 

may  serve  long,  but  not  serve  ever. 
Count.  I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  time, 

To  entertain  it  so  merrily  with  a  fool  \ 
Clo.  O  Lord,  sir, — ^Why,  there 't  serves  well  again. 
Count.  An  end,  sir :  To  your  business  ^ :  Give  Helen  this, 

And  urge  her  to  a  present  answer  back : 

Commend  me  to  my  kinsmen,  and  my  son ; 

This  is  not  much. 
Clo.  Not  much  commendation  to  them. 
Count.  Not  much  employment  for  you :  You  understand  me  ? 
Clo.  Most  fruitfully ;  I  am  there  before  my  legs. 
Count.  Haste  you  again.  [ExeufU  severally. 

»  The«e  lilies  are  ordinarily  printed  as  prose,  as  they  stand  in  tlie  originaL  But  we  have  no 
dooht  that  thej  were  written  as  verse,  to  mark  the  ohange  in  the  tone  of  the  Conntess^ 

"  This  la  generaUy  printed,  "An  end,  sir,  to  yoor  hnatness.''  The  Countess  means,-HUi  end  to 
this  trifling;  now  to  yonr  business. 
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SCENE  III.— Paris.    A  Boom  in  the  King's  Palace. 
Enter  Bertbah,  LafeU|  and  Pabolij:8. 

Laf.  Thej  say,  miracles  are  past ;  and  we  have  our  philosophical  persons,  to 
make  modem  and  familiar,  things  supernatural  and  causeless  ^  Hence  is  it 
that  we  make  trifles  of  terrors ;  ensconcing  ourselves  into,  seeming  know- 
ledge, when  we  should  suhmit  ourselves  to  an  unknown  fear. 

Pab.  Why,  *t  is  the  rarest  ailment  of  wonder  that  hath  shot  out  in  our  latter 
times. 

Beb.  And  so  't  is. 

Laf.  To  be  relinquished  of  the  artists, — 

Par.  So  I  saj ;  both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus. 

Lap.  Of  all  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows, — 

Par.  Right,  so  I  say. 

Lap.  That  gave  him  out  incurable, — 

Par.  Why,  there  't  is ;  so  say  I  too. 

Laf.  Not  to  be  helped, — 

Par.  Right :  as  't  were  a  man  assured  of  a — 

Laf.  Uncertain  life,  and  sure  death. 

Par.  Just,  you  say  well ;  so  would  I  have  said. 

Laf.  I  may  truly  say,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  world. 

Par.  It  is  indeed :  if  you  will  have  it  in  showing,  you  shall  read  it  in, — What 
do  you  call  there  **  ? 

Laf.  a  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly  actor. 

Par.  That  *s  it :  I  would  have  said  the  very  same. 

Laf.  Why,  your  dolphin  b  not  lustier*':  *fore  me  I  speak  in  respect — 

Par.  Nay,  *t  is  strange,  *t  is  very  strange,  that  is  the  brief  and  the  tedious  of 
it ;  and  he  *8  of  a  most  &cinorous  spirit  that  will  not  acknowledge  it  to 
be  the — 

Laf.  Very  hand  of  Heaven. 

Par.  Ay,  so  I  say. 

Laf.  In  a  most  weak — 

Par.  And  debile  minister,  great  power,  great  transcendence:  which  should, 

*  Coleridge  has  the  following  note  on  this  passage  ('  Literary  Remains,'  voL  il.  p.  121) :  **  Shak- 
spere,  inspired,  as  it  might  seem,  with  all  knowledge,  here  uses  the  word  'causeless*  in  its  strict 
philosophical  sense;  cause  being  truly  predicable  only  of  phenomenoj  that  is,  things  natural,  and 
not  of  noumenaj  or  things  supernatural."  The  sentence  must  be  read  with  a  pause  after  **  fiuniliar.* 
The  satire  is  directed  against  that  scepticism  which  would  render  things  beyond  our  reason  com- 
mon and  familiar,  and  explain  away  mysteries  by  "  seeming  knowledge.** 

*  What  doyoucaU  there  /—equivalent  to  "  What  d'  ye  call  it." 

*  Steevens  and  Malone  have  a  controversy  on  this  passage.  Steevens  maintains  that  ^fowr  dol- 
phin means  the  dauphin — ^the  heir-apparent  of  France.  Malone,  more  rationally,  contends  that 
the  allusion  is  to  the  gambols  of  the  dolphin,  and  quotes  the  well-known  passage  from  'Antony 
and  Cleopatra* — **  His  delights  were  dolphin-like." 
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indeed,  give  us  a  further  use  to  be  made,  than  alone  the  recovery  of  the 
king,  as  to  be— 
Laf.  Generally  thankful. 

Enter  King,  Helena,  and  Attendants. 

Pab.  I  would  have  said  it ;  you  say  well.     Here  comes  the  king. 

Laf.  Lustick,  as  the  Dutchman  says* ;  1 11  like  a  maid  the  better  whilst  I  have 

a  tooth  in  my  head :  Why,  he  's  able  to  lead  her  a  coranto. 
Pab.  Mortdu  Vinaigre!  Is  not  this  Helen? 
Laf.  Tore  God,  I  think  so. 
King.  Go,  call  before  me  all  the  lords  in  court. —  [Exit  an  Attendant. 

Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  patient*s  side; 

And  with  this  healthful  hand,  whose  banished  sense 

Thou  hast  repealed,  a  second  time  receive 

The  confirmation  of  my  promised  gift, . 

Which  but  attends  thy  naming. 

Enter  several  Lords. 

Fair  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye :  this  youthful  parcel 

Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing, 

0*er  whom  both  sovereign  power  and  father's  voice 

I  have  to  use :  thy  frank  election  make ; 

Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to  forsake. 
Hel.  To  each  of  you  one  fsdr  and  virtuous  mistress 

Fall,  when  love  please — marry  to  each — but  one**. 
Laf.  I  *d  give  bay  Curtal,  and  his  furniture, 

My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these  boys*, 

And  writ  as  little  beard. 
King.  Peruse  them  well ; 

Not  one  of  those  but  had  a  noble  fieither. 
Hel.  Gentlemen, 

Heaven  hath,  through  me,  restored  the  king  to  health. 
All.  We  understand  it,  and  thank  Heaven  for  you. 
Hel.  I  am  a  simple  maid ;  and  therein  wealthiest, 

That,  I  protest,  I  simply  am  a  maid : — 

•  Lusikh.  Capell  has  a  valuable  note  on  this  passage,  which  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  variornm 
editi<HiB:  ''An  old  play  that  has  a  great  deal  of  merit,  called  '  The  Weakest  Ooeth  to  the  Wall' 
(printed  In  1600,  but  how  much  earlier  written,  or  by  whom  written,  we  are  nowhere  informed), 
has  in  it  a  Dutchman,  called  Jacob  van  Smelt,  who  speaks  a  jargon  of  Dutch  and  our  language, 
and  upon  leyeral  occasions  uses  this  very  word,  which  in  English  is — ^lusty.**  Ltutick  is,  more 
properly,  gamesome.    Lafeu  uses  it  to  express  the  King's  renewed  vigour. 

^  B^  one— except  one.    She  wishes  each  of  the  lords  one  fair  and  virtuous  mistress,  except  one 
lord,    ^e  excepts  Bertram, "  whose  mistress"  (says  M.  Mason)  *'  she  hoped  she  herself  should  be; 
and  she  makes  the  exception  out  of  modesty,  for  otherwise  the  description  of  a  fair  and  virtuous 
mistress  would  have  extended  to  herself.** 
— — ' Digitized  by  LjOOgle 
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PleaBe  it  your  miyeetj,  I  have  done  already : 

The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me, — 

"  We  blush,  that  thou  shouldst  choose ;  but,  be  refused, 

Let  the  white  death*  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever; 

We  11  ne'er  come  there  again.*' 
EiMa.  Make  choice ;  and,  see, 

Who  shuns  thy  love  shuns  all  his  love  in  me. 
Hel.  Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly; 

And  to  imperial  Love,  that  god  most  high. 

Do  my  sighs  stream. — Sir,  will  you  hear  my  suit? 

1  Lord.  And  grant  it 

Hel.  Thanks,  sir;  all  the  rest  is  mute. 

Laf.  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice  than  throw  ames-ace  for  my  life. 

Hel.  The  honour,  sir,  that  flames  in  your  fair  eyes. 

Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replies : 

Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above 

Her  that  so  wishes,  and  her  humble  love ! 

2  Lord.  No  better,  if  you  please. 

Hel.  My  wish  receive, 

Which  great  Love  grant!  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 
Laf.  Do  all  they  deny  her?    An  were  they  sons  of  mine,  I'd  have  them 

whipped ;  or  I  would  send  them  to  the  Turk,  to  make  eunuchs  of. 
Hel.  Be  not  afraid  [to  a  Lord]  that  I  your  hand  should  take ; 

1 11  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  sake : 

Blessing  upon  your  vows !  and  in  your  bed 

Find  fairer  fortune,  if  you  ever  wed ! 
Laf.  These  boys  are  boys  of  ice,  they  11  none  have  her :  sure  they  are  bastards 

to  the  English ;  the  French  ne'er  got  them. 
Hel.  You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too  good. 

To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  blood. 
4  Lord.  Fair  one,  I  think  not  so. 
Laf.  There  's  one^  grape  yet, — I  am  sure  thy  father  drank  wine. — But  if  thou 

be'st  not  an  ass,  I  am  a  youth  of  fourteen ;  I  have  known  thee  already. 
Hel.  I  dare  not  say  I  take  you  [to  Bertram]  ;  but  I  give 

Me  and  my  service,  ever  whilst  I  live, 

Into  your  guiding  power* — ^This  is  the  man. 
King.  Why,  then,  young  Bertram,  take  her,  she  's  thy  wife. 
Ber.  My  wife,  my  liege  ?    I  shall  beseech  your  highness, 

In  such  a  business  give  me  leave  to  use 

The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 
EiKG.  Know'st  thou  not,  Bertram,  what  she  has  done  for  me  ? 
Ber.  Yes,  my  good  lord;  but  never  hope  to  know  why  I  should  marry  her. 
Emo.  Thou  know'st  she  has  rais'd  me  firom  my  sickly  bed. 

*  The  white  death — the  paleness  of  death. 
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Beb.  Bat  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  down 

Most  answer  for  your  raising  ?    I  know  her  well ; 

She  had  her  breeding  at  my  feUlier's  charge : 

A  poor  physician's  daughter  my  wife ! — Disdain 

Bather  corrupt  me  ever ! 
KiSQ,  T  is  only  title  thou  disdain*st  in  her,  the  which 

I  can  build  up.     Strange  is  it,  that  our  bloods. 

Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat,  pour'd  all  together, 

Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 

In  differences  so  mighty :  If  she  be 

All  that  is  virtuous,  (save  what  thou  dis1ik*st» 

A  poor  physician's  daughter,)  thou  dislik'st 

Of  virtue  for  the  name :  but  do  not  so:  • 
.  y   From  lowest  place  when*  virtuous  things  proceed, 
^'    The  place  is  dignified  by  t^e  doer's  deed : 

Where  great  additions  swell,  and  virtue  none, 

It  is  a  dropsied  honour :  good  alone 

Is  good  without  a  name ;  vileness  is  so  : 

The  property  by  what  it  is  should  go. 

Not  by  the  title.     She  is  young,  wise,  fair ; 

In  these  to  nature  she  *s  immediate  heir. 

And  these  breed  honour :  that  is  honour's  scorn 

Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  bom. 

And  is  not  like  the  sire :  Honours  thrive, 

When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 

Than  our  fore-goers :  the  mere  word  's  a  slave, 

Debosh'd  on  every  tomb,  on  every  ^ve 

A  lying  trophy ;  and  as  oft  is  dumb. 

Where  dust,  and  damn'd  oblivion,  is  the  tomb 

Of  honour'd  bones  indeed.    What  should  be  said? 

If  thou  canst  like  this  creature  as  a  maid, 

I  can  cteate  the  rest :  virtue,  and  she. 

Is  her  own  dower;  honour,  and  wealth,  from  me. 
Beb.  I  cannot  love  her,  nor  will  strive  to  do  % 
King.  Thou  Wit)ng'8t  thyself,  if  thou  shouldst  strive  to  choose. 
Hel.  That  you  are  well  restor'd,  my  lord,  I  'm  glad ; 

Let  the  rest  go. 
Kma.  My  honodt  's  at  the  stake ;  which  to  defeat, 

I  must  produce  my  power :  Here,  take  her  hand, 

Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift, 

That  dost  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up 

My  love,  and  her  desert ;  that  canst  not  dream. 

We,  poizing  us  in  her  defective  scale, 

»  When,    The  original  has  wA«ioe. 
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Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam ;  that  wilt  not  know 

It  is  in  us  to  plant  thine  honoor,  where 

We  please  to  have  it  grow :  Check  thy  contempt : 

Obey  our  will,  which  travails  in  thy  good : 

Believe  not  thy  disdain,  bat  presently 

Do  thine  own  fortunes  that  obedient  right 

Which  both  thy  duty  owes  and  oor  power  claims ; 

Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever, 

Into  the  staggers*,  and  the  careless  lapse 

Of  youth  and  ignorance ;  both  my  revenge  and  hate 

Loosing  upon  thee,  in  the  name  of  justice. 

Without  all  terms  of  pity :  Speak !  thine  answer ! 
Beb.  Pardon,  my  gracious  lord ;  fn:  I  submit 

My  iancy  to  your  eyes :  When  I  consider 

What  great  creation,  and  what  dole  of  honour, 

Flies  where  you  bid  it,  I  find,  that  she,  which  late 

Was  in  my  nobler  thoughts  most  base,  is  now 

The  praised  of  the  king;  who,  so  ennobled. 

Is,  as  't  were,  bom  so. 
King.  Take  her  by  the  hand, 

And  tell  her  she  is  thine :  to  whom  I  promise 

A  counterpoise ;  if  not  to  thy  estate, 

A  balance  more  replete. 
Beb.  I  take  her  hand. 

EiMO.  Good  fortune,  and  the  favour  of  the  king, 

Smile  upon  this  contract ;  whose  ceremony 

Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now-bom  brief. 

And  be  perform*d  to-night :  the  solemn  feast 

Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  space, 

Expecting  absent  friends.     As  thou  lov'st  her. 

Thy  love  's  to  me  religious ;  else,  does  err. 

[Exeunt  King,  Bbbtbam,  Helena,  Lords,  and  Attendants  ^ 
Laf.  Do  you  hear,  monsieur?  a  word  with  you. 
Par,  Your  pleasure,  sir? 

Laf.  Your  lord  and  master  did  well  to  make  his  recantation. 
Pab.  Becantation? — ^Mylord?  my  master? 
Laf.  Ay :  Is  it  not  a  language  I  speak? 
Pab.  a  most  harsh  one :  and  not  to  be  understood  without  bloody  succeeding. 

My  master  ? 
Laf.  Are  you  companion  to  the  count  Bousillon  ? 

•  The  staggen,    Johnson  snpposoB  the  allusion  is  to  the  disease  so  called  in  hones.    Surely  it  is 
a  metaphorical  expression  for  uncertainty,  insecurity.    In  *  Cymbeline '  Posthumns  says, 
^  Whence  come  these  staggers  on  me  ?  ** 

^  In  the  original,  the  following  curious  stage  durection  here  occurs.—"  ParoUes  and  Lafeu  stay 
behind,  conmienting  of  this  wedding.** 
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Pab.  To  any  couDt ;  to  all  counts ;  to  what  is  man. 

Laf.  To  what  is  count*8  man ;  count's  master  is  of  another  style. 

Pab.  You  are  too  old,  sir :  let  it  satisfy  you,  you  are  too  old. 

Laf.  I  must  tell  thee,  sirrah,  I  write  man ;  to  which  title  age  cannot  bring  thee. 

Pab.  What  I  dare  too  well  do  I  dare  not  do. 

Laf.  I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries  %  to  be  a  pretty  wise  fellow ;  thou  didst 
make  tolerable  vent  of  thy  trayel ;  it  might  pass :  yet  the  scarfs  and  the  ban- 
nerets about  thee  did  manifoldly  dissuade  me  from  believing  thee  a  vessel  of 
too  great  a  burthen  ^^.  I  have  now  found  thee ;  when  I  lose  thee  again  I  care 
not:  yet  art* thou  good  for  nothing  but  taking  up;  and  that  thou  art  scarce 
worth. 

Pab.  Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  antiquity  upon  thee, — 

Laf.  Do  not  plunge  thyself  too  £Etr  in  anger,  lest  thou  hasten  thy  trial ; — which 
if — ^Lord  have  mercy  on  thee  for  a  hen !  So,  my  good  window  of  lattice,  flEure 
thee  well ;  thy  casement  I  need  not  open,  for  I  look  through  thee.  Give  me 
thy  band. 

Pab.  My  lord,  you  give  me  most  egregious  indignity. 

Laf.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  thou  art  worthy  of  it 

Pab.  I  have  not,  my  lord,  deserved  it. 

Laf.  Yes,  good  faith,  every  dram  of  it :  and  I  will  not  bate  thee  a  scruple. 

Pab.  Well,  I  shall  be  wiser. 

Laf.  Even  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  for  thou  hast  to  pull  at  a  smack  o*  the  contrary. " 
If  ever  thou  be'st  bound  in  thy  scarf,  and  beaten,  thou  shalt  find  what  it  is  to 
be  proud  of  thy  bondage.     I  have  a  desire  to  hold  my  acquaintance  with  thee, 
or  rather  my  knowledge,  that  I  may  say,  in  the  default,  he  is  a  man  I  know. 

Pab.  My  lord,  you  do  me  most  insupportable  vexation. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  sake,  and  my  poor  doing  eternal :  for 
doing  I  am  past,  as  I  will  by  thee,  in  what  motion  age  will  give  me  leave. 

[EmL 

Pab.  Well,  thou  hast  a  son  shall  take  this  disgrace  off  me ;  scurvy,  old,  filthy, 
scurvy  lord! — Well,  I  must  be  patient;  there  is  no  fettering  of  authority. 
1 11  beat  him,  by  my  life,  if  I  can  meet  him  with  any  convenience,  an  he  were 
double  and  double  a  lord.  1 11  have  no  more  pity  of  his  age,  than  I  would 
have  of — 1 11  beat  him,  an  if  I  could  but  meet  him  again. 

Re-enter  Lafbu. 
Laf.  Sirrah,  your  lord  and  master 's  marned ;  there 's  news  for  you;  you  have 

a  new  mistress. 
Pab.  I  most  unfeignedly  beseech  your  lordship  to  make  some  reservation  of  your 

wrongs :  He  is  my  good  lord :  whom  I  serve  above  is  my  master. 
Laf.  Who?  God? 
Pab.  Ay,  sir. 

Laf.  The  devil  it  is  that  *s  thy  master.    Why  dost  thou  garter  up  thy  arms  o' 
this  fashion?  dost  make  hose  of  thy  sleeves?  do  other  servants  so?    Thou 
»  For  two  orrftnarie*— during  two  ordinaries  at  the  same  table. 
— — UigitizedbyLjQQQtC 
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wert  best  set  thy  lower  part  where  tbj  nose  stands.  By  mine  bonoar,  if  I 
were  but  two  boars  younger,  I  *d  beat  thee :  metbinks,  tbou  art  a  general 
offence,  and  every  man  sbould  beat  tbee.  I  tbink  thou  wast  created  for  men 
to  breathe  themselves  upon  thee. 

Par.  This  is  hard  and  undeserved  measure,  my  lord. 

Laf.  Go  to,  sir ;  you  were  beaten  in  Italy  for  picking  a  kernel  oat  of  a  pome- 
granate ;  you  are  a  vagabond,  and  no  true  traveller :  you  are  more  aaucj 
with  lords  and  honourable  personages,  than  the  commission  of  your  birth 
and  virtue  gives  you  heraldry*.  You  are  not  worth  another  word,  else  I'd 
call  you  knave.     I  leave  you.  [Exit. 

Enter  Bebtram. 

Par.  Good,  very  good;  it  is  so  then. — Good,  very  good;  let  it  be  concealed  a 

while. 
Ber.  Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever ! 
Par.  What 's  the  matter,  sweet  heart  ? 
Beb.  Although  before  the  solemn  priest  I  have  sworn, 

I  will  not  bed  her. 
Par.  What?  what,  sweet  heart? 
Ber.  O  my  Parolles,  they  have  married  me : — 

ni  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her. 
Par.  France  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more  merits 

The  tread  of  a  man*s  foot :  to  the  wars ! 
Ber.  There  's  letters  from  my  mother ;  what  the  import  is, 

I  know  not  yet. 
Par.  Ay,  that  would  be  known :  To  the  wars,  my  boy,  to  the  wars ! 

He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box  unseen 

That  hugs  his  kickie-wickie  here  at  home ; 

Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms. 

Which  should  sustain  the  bound  and  high  curvet 

Of  Mars's  fiery  steed :  To  other  regions ! 

France  is  a  stable ;  we,  that  dwell  in  't,  jades ; 

Therefore,  to  the  war ! 
Ber.  it  shall  be  so :  I  *11  send  her  to  my  house ; 

Acquaint  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her, 

And  wherefore  I  am  fled  j  write  to  the  king 

That  which  I  durst  not  speak  J  His  present  gift 

Shall  furnish  me  to  those  Italian  fields, 

Where  noble  fellows  strike :  War  is  no  strife 

To  the  dark  houscj  and  the  detested  wife**. 

•  So  tbe  original.  The  passage  is  ordinarily  printed  thns:  "  than  the  heraldry  of  your  birth  and 
virtue  gives  you  commission." 

*  Bertram  urotild  say— the  strife  of  war  10  nothing,  compared  to  that  of  tbe  dark  bomse,  &e. 
We  have  the  same  idiom  in  '  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  Act  II.,  Scene  4,  "  There  is  no  woe  to  his 
correction.**  By  the  '*  dark  house  **  we  understand  the  house  which  is  the  seat  of  gloom  and  dis- 
content. 
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Pab.  Will  this  capricio  hold  in  thee,  art  sure? 
Beb.  Go  with  me  to  my  chamber,  and  advise  me. 

1 11  send  her  straight  away:  To-morrow 

m  to  the  wars,  she  to  her  single  sorrow. 
Par.  Why,  these  balls  bound ;  there  *s  noise  in  it     T  is  hard : 

A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that  *8  marr*d : 

Therefore  away,  and  leave  her  bravely ;  go : 

The  king  has  done  you  wrong:  but,  hush !  't  is  so.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  lY.^The  same.    Another  Boom  in  the  same. 

Enter  Helena  and  Clown. 

Eel.  My  mother  greets  me  kmdly :  Is  she  well  ? 

Clo.  She  is  not  well ;  but  yet  she  has  her  health :  she  s  very  merry ;  but  yet 

she  is  not  well :  but  thanks  be  given,  she  *s  very  well,  and  wants  nothing 

i*  the  world :  but  yet  she  is  not  well. 
Hel.  If  she  be  very  well,  what  does  she  ail  that  she  's  not  very  well  ? 
Clo.  Truly,  she  *s  very  well,  indeed,  but  for  two  things. 
Hel.  What  two  thmgs? 
Clo.  One,  that  she  *s  not  in  heaven,  whither  God  send  her  quickly  1  the  other, 

that  she  's  in  earth,  from  whence  God  send  her  quickly ! 

Enter  Pabolles. 

Pab.  Bless  you,  my  fortunate  ladyl 

Hel.  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  your  good  will  to  have  mine  own  good  fortunes  •. 

Pab.  Tou  had  my  prayers  to  lead  them  on :  and  to  keep  them  on,  have  them 

still. — O,  my  knave !  How  does  my  old  lady  ? 
Clo.  So  that  you  had  her  wrinkles,  and  I  her  money,  I  would  she  did  as  you 

say. 
Pab.  Why,  I  say  nothing. 
Clo.  Marry,  you  are  the  wiser  man ;  for  many  a  man*s  tongue  shakes  out  his 

master's  undoing :  To  say  nothing,  to  do  nothing,  to  know  nothing,  and  to 

have  nothing,  is  to  be  a  great  part  of  your  title ;  which  is  veithin  a  vety  little 

of  nothing. 
Pab,  Away,  thou  Vt  a  knave. 
Clo.  Tou  should  have  said,  sir,  before  a  knave  thou  'rt  a  knave ;  that  *s  before 

me  thou  *rt  a  knave :  this  had  been  truth,  sir. 
Pab.  Go  to,  thou  art  a  witty  fool ;  I  have  found  thee. 
Clo.  Did  you  find  me  in  yourself,  sir?  or  were  you  taught  to  find  me?    The 

search,  sir,  was  profitable ;  and  much  fool  may  you  find  in  you,  even  to  the 

world's  pleasure,  and  the  increase  of  laughter. 

•  Fmtumet.    The  original,  fortune.    The  use  of  them  afterwards,  hy  Parolles,  renders  the  change 
neoessaiy* 
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Par.  a  good  knave,  i'  faith,  and  well  fed. — 

Madam,  my  lord  will  go  away  to-night : 

A  very  serious  business  calls  on  him. 

The  great  prerogative  and  right  of  love. 

Which,  as  your  due,  time  claims,  he  does  acknowledge ; 

But  puts  it  off  to  a  compell'd  restraint; 

Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strew'd  with  sweets, 

Which  they  distil  now  in  the  curbed  time, 

To  make  the  coming  hour  overflow  with  joy, 

And  pleasure  drown-  the  brim. 
2gj^  What 's  his  will  else  ? 

Par.  That  you  will  take  your  instant  leave  o'  the  king, 

And  make  this  haste  as  your  own  good  proceeding, 

Strengthen'd  with  what  apology  you  think 

May  make  it  probable  need, 
gjjj^  What  more  commands  he  ? 

Par.  That,  having  this  obtained,  you  presently 

Attend  his  further  pleasure. 
Hel.  In  everything  I  wait  upon  his  will. 
Par.  I  shall  report  it  so. 
jJbl.  I  pray  you.— Come,  sirrah.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  V. — Another  Boom  in  the  same. 

Enter  Lafeu  and  Bertram. 

Laf.  But  I  hope  your  lordship  thinks  not  him  a  soldier. 

Ber.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  approof. 

Lap.  You  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance. 

Ber.  And  by  other  warranted  testimony. 

Laf.  Then  my  dial  goes  not  true :  I  took  this  lark  for  a  bunting'. 

Ber.  I  do  assure  you,  my  lord,  he  is  very  great  in  knowledge,  and  accordingly 

valiant. 
Laf.  I  have  then  sinned  against  his  experience,  and  transgressed  against  his 

valour ;  and  my  state  that  way  is  dangerous,  since  I  cannot  yet  find  in  my 

heart  to  repent.    Here  he  comes ;  I  pray  you,  make  us  friends ;  I  will 

pursue  the  amity. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  These  things  shall  be  done,  sir.  [To  Bertram. 

Laf.  Pray  you,  sir,^who  's  his  tailor? 

»  Lafeu  says  that  he  has  done  injustice  to  Parolles  if  Bertram's  commendation  he  rij^t.  By 
"  warranted  testimony  **  he  must  acknowledge  him  to  be  "  a  lark,"  but  he  took  him  "  for  a  bunting.' 
The  lark  and  the  common  bunting  greatly  resemble  each  other,  but  the  bunting  has  no  song. 

— Digitized  by  LjOOgle  ' 
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Pab.  Sir? 

Lap.  0,  I  kDow  him  well :  Ay,  sir ;  he»  sir,  is  a  good  workman;  a  very  good 

tailor. 
Beb.  Is  she  gone  to  the  king?  [Ande  to  Parolles. 

Pab.  She  is. 

Beb.  Will  she  away  to-night? 
Pab.  As  you  11  have  her. 

Beb.  I  have  writ  my  letters,  casketed  my  treasure, 
Given  order  for  our  horses ;  and  to-night, 
When  I  should  take  possession  of  the  hride, 
End,  ere  I  do  hegin*. 
Laf.  a  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  latter  end  of  a  dinner;  but  one  that 
lies  three-thirds,  and  uses  a  known  truth  to  pass  a  thousand  nothings  with, 
should  be  once  heard,  and  thrice  beaten. — God  save  you,  captain. 
Beb.  Is  there  any  unkiudness  between  my  lord  and  you,  monsieur? 
Pab.  I  know  not  how  I  have  deserved  to  run  into  my  lord's  displeasure. 
Laf.  You  have  made  shift  to  run  into  't,  boots  and  spurs  and  all,  like  him  that 
leaped  into  the  custard^';  and  out  of  it  you  *11  run  again,  rather  than  suffer 
question  for  your  residence. 
Bee.  It  may  be  you  have  mistaken  him,  my  lord. 

Laf.  And  shall  do  so  ever,  though  I  took  him  at  his  prayers.  Fare  you  well, 
my  lord;  and  believe  this  of  me,  there  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut; 
the  soul  of  this  man  is  his  clothes :  trust  him  not  in  matter  of  heavy  conse- 
quence ;  I  have  kept  of  them  tame,  and  know  their  natures. — Farewell, 
monsieur :  I  have  spoken  better  of  you  than  you  have  or  will  to  deserve  at 
my  hand^;  but  we  must  do  good  against  evil.  [EsU. 

Pab.  An  idle  lord,  I  swear. 
Beb.  I  think  so. 

Pab.  Why,  do  you  not  know  him? 
Beb.  Yes,  I  do  know  him  well ;  and  common  speech 
Gives  him  a  worthy  pass.    Here  comes  my  clog. 


Enter  Helena. 

Hbl.  I  have,  sir,  as  I  was  commanded  from  you. 
Spoke  with  the  king,  and  have  procured  his  leave 
For  present  parting;  only,  he  desires 
Some  private  speech  with  you. 

»  The  reading  of  the  original  is, 

''^fMi,  ere  I  do  begin.** 
ThiB  Talnable  correction  is  derived  from  a  manuscript  alteration  of  a  copy  of  the  first  folio,  first 
published  by  Mr.  Collier. 

^  There  ia  a  considerable  latitude  of  construction  here.    The  meaning  must  be— than  you  have 
deserved,  or  are  willing  to  deserve. 
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BeR.  I  8^11  OW  ^  ^^^• 

You  must  not  marvel,  Helen,  at  my  course, 

Which  holds  not  colour  with  the  time,  nor  does 

The  ministration  and  required  office 

On  my  particular :  prepar'd  I  was  not 

For  such  a  business ;  therefore  am  I  found 

So  much  unsettled:   This  drives  me  to  entreat  you. 

That  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home ; 

And  rather  muse,  than  ask,  why  I  entreat  you : 

For  my  respects  are  better  than  they  seem ; 

And  my  appointments  have  in  them  a  need 

Greater  tlutn  shows  itself,  at  the  first  view. 

To  you  that  know  them  not     This  to  my  mother :  [Giving  a  Utter. 

T  will  be  two  days  ere  I  shall  see  you;  so 

I  leave  you  to  your  wisdom. 
Hel.  Sir,  I  can  nothing  say. 

But  that  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant. 
Beb.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  that. 
Hel.  And  ever  shall 

With  true  observance  seek  to  eke  out  that. 

Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  stars  have  faird 

To  equal  my  great  fortune. 
Beb.  Let  that  go : 

My  haste  is  very  great :  Farewell ;  hie  home. 
Hel.  Pray,  sir,  your  pardon. 

Beb.  Well,  what  would  you  say  ? 

Hel.  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe ; 

Nor  dare  I  say  *t  is  mine ;  and  yet  it  is  ; 

But,  like  a  timorous  thief,  most  fain  would  steal 

What  law  does  vouch  mine  own. 
Beb.  What  would  you  have  ? 

Hel.  Something ;  and  scarce  so  much : — ^nothing,  indeed. — 

I  would  not  tell  you  what  I  would :  my  lord — 'faith,  yes ; — 

Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 
Beb.  I  pray  you,  stay  not,  but  in  haste  to  horse. 
Hel.  I  shall  not  break  your  bidding,  good  my  lord. 

Where  are  my  other  men  ?  Monsieur,  farewell  *.  [Exit  Helena. 


«  This  line  has  been  always  giren  to  Bertram,  contrary  to  the  original.  Theobald,  who  made 
the  change,  says,  **  What  other  men  is  Helen  here  inquiring  after?"  The  men  who  are  to  aocom- 
pany  her  "  in  haste  to  horse."    The  punctnation  has  been  altered  to  meet  this  change;  the  line 

reading  thus: — 

"  Ber,  Where  are  my  other  men,  monsiear  ?    Farewell" 

The  civility  of  *'  Farewell "  to  Helena  is  scarcely  compatible  with  Bertram's  cold  rudeness.  It 
is  Helena  who  bids  "  farewell"  to  her  old  acquaintance  Parolles;  and  in  so  doing  shows  her  telf- 
command. 
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Ber.  Go  thou  toward  home  ;  where  I  will  never  come, 
Whilst  I  can  shake  my  sword  or  hear  the  drum : — 
Away,  and  for  our  flight.  , 

Par.  Bravely,  coragio ! 
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[Exeunt. 


{^General  View  of  Par  it."] 
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[Court  qf  the  Duke's  Palace,  Florence.'\ 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— Florence.     A  Room  in  the  Duke'«  Palace. 

Flourish.    Enter  the  Duke  of  Florence,  attended;  tu>o  Frenchmen,  and 

Soldiers. 

DuxE.  So  that,  from  point  to  point,  now  have  you  heard 

The  fundamental  reasons  of  this  war; 

Whose  great  decision  hath  much  hlood  let  forth, 

And  more  thirsts  after. 
1  Lord.  Holy  seems  the  quarrel 

Upon  your  grace's  part ;  black  and  fearful 

On  the  opposer. 
Duke.  Therefore  we  marvel  much,  our  cousin  France 

Would,  in  so  just  a  business,  shut  his  bosom 

Against  our  borrowing  prayers. 
1  Fr.  Good  my  lord, 

The  reasons  of  our  state  I  cannot  yield 

But  like  a  common  and  an  outward  man, 
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That  the  great  figure  of  a  council  frames 

By  self-unable  motion :  therefore  dare  not 

Say  what  I  think  of  it;  since  I  have  found 

Myself  in  my  uncertain  grounds  to  fail 

As  often  as  I  guessed. 
Duke.  '    Be  it  hb  pleasure. 

2  Fb.  But  I  am  sure,  the  younger  of  our  nature, 

That  surfeit  on  their  ease,  will,  day  by  day, 

Gome  here  for  physic. 
Duke.  Welcome  shall  they  be ; 

And  all  the  honours  that  can  fly  from  us 

Shall  on  them  settle.    You  know  your  places  well ; 

When  better  fdl,  for  your  avails  they  fell : 

To-morrow  to  the  field.  [Flourish.    Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— Rousillon.     A  Boom  in  the  Countess'*  Palace. 
Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count.  It  hath  happened  all  as  I  would  have  had  it,  save  that  he  comes  not 

along  with  her. 
Clo.  By  my  troth,  I  take  my  young  lord  to  be  a  very  melancholy  man* 
Count.  By  what  observance,  I  pray  you  ? 
Clo.  Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and  sing;  mend  the  ruff*,  and  sing;  ask 

questions,  and  sing;  pick  his  teeth,  and  sing:  I  know  a  man  that  had  this 

trick  of  melancholy  hold  a  goodly  manor  for  a  song  \ 
Count.  Let  me  see  what  he  writes,  and  when  he  means  to  come. 

[Opening  a  letter. 
Clo.  I  have  no  mind  to  Isbel,  since  I  was  at  court ;  our  old  ling  and  our  Isbels 

o'  the  country  are  nothing  like  your  old  ling  and  your  Isbels  o*  the  court : 

the  brains  of  my  Cupid  *s  knocked  out ;  and  I  begin  to  love,  as  an  old  man 

loves  money,  witii  no  stomach. 
Count.  What  have  we  here  ? 
Cud.  E'en  that  you  have  there.  [Ewit. 

»  The  top  of  the  loose  boot,  which  tamed  over,  was  called  the  ruf^  or  ruffle.  Ben  Jonson  has 
the  latter  word:  ''Not  having  leisare  to  put  off  my  sUver  spurs,  one  of  the  rowels  catch'd  hold  of 
the  ruffle  of  my  hoot."    ('  Every  Man  oat  of  his  Humoar,*  Act  IV.,  Scene  6.) 

^  The  reading  of  the  original,  and  of  the  second  folio,  is  "AoZi  a  goodly  manor,"  &c  In  the 
third  folio  it  was  changed  to  sold,  which  has  been  the  received  reading  in  all  modem  editions. 
That  a  melancholy  man  shoald  eell  a  manor  for  a  song  is  no  illastration  of  the  Clown's  argument 
that  singing  is  a  symptom  of  melancholy;  bat,  as  manors  were  held  under  every  sort  of  service,  it 
Is  not  improbable  (though  we  find  no  example  in  '  Blount's  Tenures*)  that  one  originally  granted 
to  a  minstrel  for  his  song  may  have  been  held  by  a  melancholy  successor,  and  that  he,  by  the 
morical  effects  of  his  melancholy,  may  have  been  as  competent  to  discharge  the  service  to  the 
letter  as  his  ancestor  of  the  gay  science. 
■ -^ Digitized  by  LjQQgle 
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CouKT.  [Reads,] 

*'  I  haye  sent  you  a  daughter-in-law :  she  hath  recovered  the  king,  and  undone  me. 
I  haye  wedded  her,  not  bedded  her;  and  iwom  to  make  the  not  eiemaL  You  shall 
hear  I  am  run  away ;  know  it  before  the  report  c<Hne.  If  there  be  breadth  enough  in 
the  world,  I  will  hold  a  long  distance.    My  duty  to  you. 

^'  Your.unfortunate  son, 

«  Bbbteam." 
This  is  not  well,  rash  and  anbridled  boy, 
To  fly  the  fayoors  of  so  good  a  king ; 
To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head, 
By  the  misprizing  of  a  maid  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire. 

Re-enter  Clown. 

Clo.  O  madam,  yonder  is  heavy  news  within,  between  two  soldiers  and  my 

young  lady. 
Count.  What  is  the  matter? 
Clo.  Nay,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the  news,  some  comfort ;  your  son  will  not 

be  killed  so  soon  as  I  thought  he  would. 
Count.  Why  should  he  be  killed? 
Clo.  So  say  I,  madam,  if  he  run  away,  as  I  hear  be  does :  the  danger  is  in 

standing  to  *t ;  that  *s  the  loss  of  men,  though  it  be  the  getting  of  children. 

Here  they  come  will  tell  you  more :  for  my  part,  I  only  hear  your  son  was 

run  away.  [Exit. 

Enter  Helena  and  two  French  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  Save  you,  good  madam. 

Hel.  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone,  for  ever  goue. 

2  Gent.  Do  not  say  so. 

Count.  Think  upon  patience. — 'Pray  you,  gentlemen, — 

I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief» 

That  the  first  face  of  neither,  on  the  start, 

Can  woman  me  imto  *t : — Where  is  my  son,  I  pray  you  ? 
a  Gent.  Madam,  he 's  gone  to  serve  the  duke  of  Florence : 

We  met  him  thitherward ;  for*,  thence  we  came, 

And,  after  some  despatch  in  hand  at  court. 

Thither  we  bend  again. 
Hel.  Look  on  his  letter,  madam ;  here  *s  my  passport  [Reads, 

^  When  thou  canst  get  the  ring  upon  my  finger,  which  never  shall  come  o^  and 
show  me  a  child  begotten  of  thy  body  that  I  am  father  to,  then  call  me  husband: 
but  in  such  a  then  I  write  a  never ^ 

This  is  a  dreadful  sentence. 
Count.  Brought  you  this  letter,  gentlemen  ? 
1  Gent.  Ay,  madam ; 

And,  for  the  contents*  sake,  are  sorry  for  our  pains. 

•  For.    So  the  original.    It  has  been  corrupted  into  Jhm  thettoe. 
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Count.  I  prithee,  lady,  have  a  better  cheer ; 
If  thoa  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  thine, 
Thou  rohb*8t  me  of  a  moiety :  He  was  my  son ; 
Bat  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood, 
And  thou  art  all  my  child. — ^Towards  Florence  is  he  ? 
2  Gent.  Ay,  madam. 

Count.  And  to  be  a  soldier? 

2  Gent.  Such  is  his  noble  purpose :  and,  believe  *t, 

The  duke  will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honour 

That  good  convenience  claims. 
Count.  Return  you  thither  ? 

1  Gent.  Ay,  madam,  with  the  swiftest  wing  of  speed, 
Hel.  "  Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  nothing  in  France." 

T  is  bitter. 
Count.  Find  you  that  there  ? 
Hel.  Ay,  madam. 

1  Gent.  T  is  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand,  haply,  which  his  heart  was  not 

consenting  to. 
Count.  Nothing  in  France,  until  he  have  no  wife ! 

There  *b  nothing  here,  that  is  too  good  for  him, 

But  only  she :  and  she  deserves  a  lord 

That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon. 

And  call  her  hourly,  mistress.     Who  was  with  him  ? 
I  Gent.  A  servant  only,  and  a  gentleman 

Which  I  have  some  time  known. 
Count.  Parolles,  was 't  not? 

1  Gent.  Ay,  my  good  lady,  he. 
Count.  A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full  of  wickedness. 

My  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature 

With  his  inducement. 
1  Gent.  Indeed,  good  lady. 

The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that,  too  much. 

Which  holds  him  much  to  have. 
Count.  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen. 

I  will  entreat  you,  when  you  see  my  son, 

To  tell  him  that  his  sword  can  never  win 

The  honour  that  he  loses :  more  1 11  entreat  you, 

Written,  to  bear  along. 
9  Gent.  We  serve  you,  madam, 

In  that  and  all  your  worthiest  a£GEurs^ 
Count.  Not  so,  but  as  we  change  our  courtesies. 

Will  you  draw  near?  [Exeunt  Countess  and  Gentlemen. 

Hel.  **  Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  nothing  in  France." 

*  The  preceding  ten  lines  ore  printed  as  prose  in  the  original — erroneously,  no  douht. 
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Nothing  in  France,  until  be  has  no  wife ! 

Thoa  shalt  have  none,  Koosillon,  none  in  France, 

Then  hast  thou  all  again.    Poor  lord  !  is  *t  I 

That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 

Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 

Of  the  none-sparing  war  ?  and  is  it  I 

That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  thou 

Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 

Of  smoky  muskets^?  0,  you  leaden  messengers, 

That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire. 

Fly  with  felse  aim ;  move  the  still-peering •  air, 

That  sings  with  piercing ;  do  not  touch  my  lord ! 

Whoever  shoots  at  him,  I  set  him  there ; 

Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  breast, 

I  am  the  caitiff  that  do  hold  him  to  it ; 

And,  though  I  kill  him  not,  I  am  the  cause 

His  death  was  so  effected :  better  *t  were, 

I  met  the  ravin  lion  when  he  roared 

With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger ;  better  *t  were. 

That  all  the  miseries  which  nature  owes 

Were  mine  at  once :  No,  come  thou  home,  Rousillon, 

Whence  honoui^  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar, 

As  oft  it  loses  all ;  I  will  be  gone : 

My  being  here  it  is  that  holds  thee  hence : 

Shall  I  stay  here  to  do  *t?  no,  no,  although 

The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house. 

And  angels  offic*d  all :  I  will  be  gone ; 

That  pitiful  rumour  may  report  my  flight, 

To  consolate  thine  ear.     Come,  night;  end,  day! 

For,  with  the  dark,  poor  thief,  1 11  steal  away.  [Exit, 

SCENE  III.— Florence.    Before  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Flourish,    Enter  the  Duke  of  Flobekoe,  Bebtbah,  Lords,  Officers,  Soldiers, 

and  others, 

Duke.  The  general  of  our  horse  thou  art ;  and  we, 

Great  in  our  hope,  lay  our  best  love  and  credence 

Upon  thy  promising  fortune. 
fiEB.  Sir,  it  is 

A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength :  but  yet 

We  11  strive  to  bear  it  for  your  worthy  sake, 

To  the  extreme  edge  of  hazard. 

»  StiO-peering.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  original.  It  is  usually  printed  Ml-piercmfft  whsA 
has  no  meaning.  Malone  adopts  tUU-piecing— the  air  that  closes  immediately.  The  sense  of  the 
original  reading— «<i0-;peer«n^— appearing  still— seems  quite  as  good. 
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Duke.  Then,  go  thoa  forth ; 

And  fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  helm, 

As  thy  auspicious  mistress ! 
Beb.  This  very  day, 

Great  Mars,  I  put  myself  into  thy  file : 

Make  me  hut  like  my  thoughts ;  and  I  shall  prove 

A  lover  of  thy  drum,  hater  of  love.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— Rousillon.    A  Room  in  the  Countessa  Palace. 
Enter  Countess  and  Steward. 

CouKT.  Alas !  and  would  you  take  the  letter  of  her  ? 
Might  you  not  know  she  would  do  as  she  has  done, 
By  sending  me  a  letter?    Read  it  again. 

•  I  am  Saint  Jaques'  pilgrim,  thither  gone : 

Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  offended, 
That  bare-foot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon, 

With  sainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended. 
Write,  write,  that,  firom  the  bloody  course  of  war. 

My  dearest  master,  your  dear  son,  may  hie ; 
Bless  him  at  home  in  peace,  whilst  I  from  far 

His  name  with  zealous  fervour  sanctify; 
His  taken  labours  bid  him  me  forgive ; 

I,  his  despiteful  Juno,  sent  him  forth 
From  courtly  Mends,  with  camping  foes  to  live. 

Where  death  and  danger  dog  the  heels  of  worth : 
He  is  too  good  and  fair  for  death  and  me ; 
Whom  I  myself  embrace,  to  set  him  free. 

Cotnn*.  Ah,  what  sharp  stings  are  in  her  mildest  words ! — 

lUnaldo,  you  did  never  lack  advice  so  much 

As  letting  her  pass  so ;  had  I  spoke  with  her, 

I  could  have  well  diverted  her  intents, 

Which  thus  she  hath  prevented. 
Stew.  Pardon  me,  madam : 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  over-night. 

She  might  have  been  o*er-ta*en ;  and  yet  she  writes, 

Pursuit  would  be  but  vain. 
Count.  What  angel  shall 

Bless  this  unworthy  husband  ?  he  cannot  thrive. 

Unless  her  prayers,  whom  Heaven  delights  to  hear, 

And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 

Of  greatest  justice. — Write,  write,  Rinaldo, 

To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife : 
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Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth, 

That  he  does  weigh  too  light :  my  greatest  grief, 

Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  set  down  sharply. 

Despatch  the  most  convenient  messenger : — 

When,  haply,  he  shall  hear  that  she  is  gone, 

He  will  return ;  and  hope  I  may  that  she, 

Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again. 

Led  hither  by  pure  love.     Which  of  them  both 

Is  dearest  to  me,  I  have  no  skill  in  sense 

To  make  distinction : — Provide  this  messenger : — 

My  heart  is  heavy,  and  mine  age  is  weak ; 

Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  Y.—Without  the  WaUs  of  Florence. 

A  tucket*  afar  off.     Enter  an  old  Widow  of  Florence,  Diana,  Violenta, 
Mariana,  and  other  Citizens. 

WiD.  Nay,  come ;  for  if  they  do  approach  the  city,  we  shall  lose  all  the  sight 

DiA.  They  say  the  French  count  has  done  most  honourable  service. 

WiD.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  taken  their  greatest  commander;  and  that 
with  his  own  hand  he  slew  the  duke's  brother.  We  have  lost  our  labour: 
they  have  gone  a  contrary  way :  hark !  you  may  know  by  their  trumpets. 

Mar.  Come,  let's  return  again,  and  suffice  ourselves  with  the  report  of  it 
Well,  Diana,  take  heed  of  this  French  earl :  the  honour  of  a  maid  is  her 
name ;  and  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty. 

WiD.  I  have  told  my  neighbour  how  you  have  been  solicited  by  a  gentleman 
his  companion. 

Mar.  I  know  that  knave ;  hang  him !  one  Parolles :  a  filthy  officer  he  is  in 
those  suggestions **  for  the  young  earl. — Beware  of  them,  Diana;  their 
prombes,  enticements,  oaths,  tokens,  and  all  these  engines  of  lust,  are  not 
the  things  they  go  under :  many  a  maid  hath  been  seduced  by  them ;  and 
the  misery  is,  example,  that  so  terrible  shows  in  the  wrack  of  maidenhood, 
cannot  for  all  that  dissuade  succession,  but  that  they  are  limed  with  the 
twigs  that  threaten  them.  I  hope  I  need  not  to  advise  you  further ;  but,  I 
hope  your  own  grace  will  keep  you  where  you  are,  though  there  were  no 
further  danger  known,  but  the  modesty  which  is  so  lost 

DiA.  You  shall  not  need  to  fear  me. 

Enter  Helena,  in  the  dress  of  a  pilgrim, 

Wio.  I  hope  so.— Look,  here  comes  a  pilgrim:  I  know  she  will  lie  at  my 
house :  thither  they  send  one  another :  1 11  question  her. 
God  save  you,  pilgrim !     Whither  are  you  bound  ? 

■  Tuchet — a  sound  of  tnunpet 
•*  Suggestions — temptations. 
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Hel.  To  Saint  Jaques  le  giand. 

Where  do  the  palmers  lodge,  I  do  beseech  you  ? 
WiB.  At  t}ie  Saint  Francis  here,  beside  the  port. 
Hel.  Is  this  the  way  ? 
WiD.  Ay,  marry  is  't.— Hark  yon,  they  come  this  way : —      [A  march  qfar  off. 

If  you  will  tarry,  holy  pilgrim,  but  till  the  troops  come  by, 

I  will  conduct  you  where  you  shall  be  lodg*d ; 

The  rather,  for  I  think  I  know  your  hostess 

As  ample  as  myself. 
Hel.  Is  it  yourself? 

WiD.  If  you  shall  please  so,  pilgrim. 
Hel.  I  thank  you,  and  will  stay  upon  your  leisure. 
WiD.  You  came,  I  think,  from  France  ? 
Hel.  I  did  so. 

Wio.  Here  you  shall  see  a  countryman  of  yours. 

That  has  done  worthy  service. 
Hel.  His  name,  I  pray  you. 

DiA.  The  count  Rousillon :  Know  you  such  a  one  ? 
Hel.  But  by  the  ear  that  hears  most  nobly  of  him : 

His  fiace  I  know  not. 
DiA.  '  Whatsoe'er  he  is. 

He  's  bravely  taken  here.     He  stole  from  France, 

As  *t  is  reported,  for"  the  king  had  married  him 

Against  his  liking :  Think  you  it  is  so  ? 
Hel.  Ay,  surely,  mere  the  truth ;  I  know  his  lady. 
Du.  There  is  a  gentleman  that  serves  the  count 

Reports  but  coarsely  of  her. 
Hel.  What  *8  his  name  ? 

DiA.  Monsieur  Parolles. 
Hel.  O,  I  believe  with  him. 

In  argument  of  praise,  or  to  the  worth 

Of  the  great  count  himself,  she  is  too  mean 

To  have  her  name  repeated ;  all  her  deserving 

Is  a  reserved  honesty,  and  that 

I  have  not  heard  examined. 
DiA.  Alas,  poor  lady ! 

T  is  a  hard  bondage,  to  become  the  wife 

Of  a  detesting  lord. 
Wn).  Ay,  right** ;  good  creature,  wheresoever  she  is. 

Her  heart  weighs  sadly :  this  young  maid  might  do  her    - 

A  shrewd  turn,  if  she  pleas'd. 

•  For — becaiue. 

*  -4y,  right.  The  original  reads,  /  torUe  ;  which  Malone  adopts.  But  ay  is  so  invariably  printed 
/,  that  we  donbt  the  propriety  of  retaining  this  forced  expression,  when  the  tfmple  assent  of  the 
Widow  to  Diana's  reflection  is  so  obvious. 
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Hbl.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Maj  be,  the  amorous  count  solicits  her 

In  the  unlawful  purpose. 
WiD.  He  does,  indeed ; 

And  brokes  with  all  that  can  in  such  a  suit 

Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid : 

But  she  is  arm'd  for  him,  and  keeps  her  guard 

In  honestest  defence. 

Enter,  with  drum  and  eolour$,  a  party  of  the  Florentine  army,  Bertram,  and 

Parolles. 

Mar.  The  gods  forbid  else ! 

WiD.  So,  now  they  come :— - 

That  is  Antonio,  the  duke*s  eldest  son ; 

That,  Escalus. 
Hel.  Which  is  the  Frenchman  ? 

DiA.  He  ; 

That  with  the  plume :  't  is  a  most  gallant  fellow ; 

I  would  he  loy*d  his  wife :  if  he  were  honester 

He  were  much  goodlier : — Is  *t  not  a  handsome  gentleman  ? 
Hel.  I  like  him  well. 
DiA.  T  is  pity  he  is  not  honest:  Yond  's  that  same  knave. 

That  leads  him  to  these  places ;  were  I  his  lady, 

I  would  poison  that  vile  rascal. 
Hel.  Which  is  he? 

DiA.  That  jack-an-apes  with  scarfs :  Why  is  he  melancholy? 
Hel.  Perchance  he  *s  hurt  i*  the  battle. 
Par.  Lose  our  drum  I  well. 

Mar.  He  *s  shrewdly  vexed  at  something :  Look,  he  has  spied  us. 
WiD.  Marry,  hang  you  I 
Mar.  And  your  courtesy,  for  a  ring-carrier ! 

[Eaeunt  Bertram,  Parolles,  Officers,  and  Soldiers. 
WiD.  The  troop  is  pass'd :  Come,  pilgrim,  I  will  bring  you 

Where  you  shall  host :  of  enjoined  penitents 

There  *s  four  or  five,  to  great  Saint  Jaques  bound. 

Already  at  my  house. 
Hel.  I  humbly  thank  you : 

Please  it  this  matron,  and  this  gentle  maid, 

To  eat  vnth  us  to-night,  the  charge  and  thanking 

Shall  be  for  me ;  and,  to  requite  you  further, 

I  will  bestow  some  precepts  on  this  virgin. 

Worthy  the  note. 
Both.  We  11  take  your  offer  kindly.  [Exemt, 
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SCENE  YL— Camp  before  Florence. 
Enter  Bebtbah  and  the  two  French  Lords. 

1  LoBD.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him  to  *t ;  let  him  have  his  way. 

2  LoBD.  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  hilding,  hold  me  no  more  in  your 

respect. 
1  LoBD.  On  my  life,  my  lord,  a  bubble. 
Beb.  Do  you  think  I  am  so  far  deceived  in  him  ? 

1  LoBD.  Believe  it,  my  lord,  in  mine  own  direct  knowledge,  without  any  malice, 

but  to  speak  of  him  as  my  kinsman,  he  's  a  most  notable  coward,  an  infinite 
and  endless  liar,  an  hourly  promise-breaker,  the  owner  of  no  one  good 
quality  worthy  your  lordship *s  entertainment 

2  LoBD.  It  were  fit  you  knew  him ;  lest,  reposing  too  far  in  his  virtue,  which 

he  hath  not,  he  might,  at  some  great  and  trusty  business,  in  a  main  danger, 

fail  you. 
Beb.  I  would  I  knew  in  what  particular  action  to  try  him. 
2  LoBD.  None  better  than  to  let  him  fetch  off  his  drum,  which  you  hear  him  so 

confidently  xmdertake  to  do. 

1  LoBD.  I,  with  a  troop  of  Florentines,  will  suddenly  surprise  him ;  such  I  will 

have  whom  I  am  sure  he  knows  not  from  the  enemy :  we  will  bind  and 
hoodwink  him,  so  that  he  shall  suppose  no  other  but  that  he  is  carried  into 
the  leaguer  of  the  adversaries,  when  we  bring  him  to  our  own  tents :  Be 
but  your  lordship  present  at  his  examination :  if  he  do  not,  for  the  promise 
of  his  life,  and  in  the  highest  compulsion  of  base  fear,  offer  to  betray  you, 
and  deliver  all  the  intelligence  in  his  power  against  you,  and  that  with  the 
divine  forfeit  of  his  soul  upon  oath,  never  trust  my  judgment  in  anything. 

2  LoBD.  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  him  fetch  his  drum ;  he  says,  he  has  a 

stratagem  for 't :  when  your  lordship  sees  the  bottom  of  his  success  in  *t, 
and  to  what  metal  this  counterfeit  lump  of  ore  •  will  be  melted,  if  you  give 
him  not  John  Drum's  entertainment^*,  your  inclining  cannot  be  removed. 
Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Pabolles. 

1  LoBD.  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not  the  humour*^  of  his  design : 

let  him  fetch  off  his  drum  in  any  hand. 
Beb.  How  now,  monsieur?  this  drum  sticks  sorely  in  your  disposition. 

2  LoBD.  A  pox  on  %  let  it  go ;  't  is  but  a  drum. 

Pab.  But  a  drum!  Is't  but  a  drum?  A  drum  so  lostf — ^There  was  excellent 

command !  to  charge  in  with  our  horse  upon  our  own  wings,  and  to  rend  our 

own  soldiers ! 
2  LoBD.  That  was  not  to  be  blamed  in  the  command  of  the  service ;  it  was  a 

disaster  of  war  that  Caesar  himself  could  not  have  prevented,  if  he  had  been 

there  to  command. 

•  Ore.    The  original  has  ours.    The  emendation  is  by  Theobald. 
^  fftanaur.    In  the  original,  honour. 
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Beb.  Well,  we  cannot  greatly  condemn  our  success :  some  dishonour  we  bad  in 

the  loss  of  that  drum ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  recovered. 
Par.  It  might  have  been  recovered. 
Bbb.  It  might,  but  it  is  not  now. 
Pab.  It  is  to  be  recovered:  but  that  the  merit  of  service  is  seldom  attributed 

to  the  true  and  exact  performer,  1  would  have  that  drum  or  another,  or  hie 

jacet. 
Beb.  Why,  if  you  have  a  stomach  to  't,  monsieur,  if  you  think  your  mystery  in 

stratagem  can  bring  this  instrument  of  honour  again  into  his  native  quarter, 

be  magnanimous  in  the  enterprise,  and  go  on ;  I  will  grace  the  attempt  for 

a  worthy  exploit :  if  you  speed  well  in  it,  the  duke  shall  both  speak  of  it, 

and  extend  to  you  what  further  becomes  his  greatness,  even  to  the  utmost 

syllable  of  your  worthiness. 
Pab.  By  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  I  will  undertake  it 
Beb.  But  you  must  not  now  slumber  in  it. 
Pab.  1 11  about  it  this  evening :  and  I  will  presently  pen  down  my  dilemmas, 

encourage  myself  in  my  certainty,  put  myself  into  my  mortal  preparation, 

and,  by  midnight,  look  to  hear  further  from  me. 
Beb.  May  I  be  bold  to  acquaint  his  grace  you  are  gone  about  it? 
Pab.  I  know  not  what  the  success  will  be,  my  lord ;  but  the  attempt  I  vow. 
Beb.  I  know  thou  'rt  valiant ; 

And  to  the  possibility  of  thy  soldiership 

Will  subscribe  for  thee.     Farewell. 
Pab.  I  love  not  many  words.  [Exit. 

1  LoBD.  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water. — Is  not  this  a  strange  fellow,  my  lord, 

that  so  confidently  seems  to  undertake  this  business,  which  he  knows  is  not 
to  be  done ;  damns  himself  to  do,  and  dares  better  be  damned  than  to  do  *t? 

2  Lord.  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord,  as  we  do :  certain  it  is,  that  he  will 

steal  himself  into  a  man's  favour,  and,  for  a  week,  escape  a  great  deal  of 
discoveries ;  but  when  you  find  him  out,  you  have  him  ever  after. 
Beb.  Why,  do  you  think  he  will  make  no  deed  at  all  of  this,  that  so  seriously 
he  does  address  himself  unto  ? 

1  Lord.  None  in  the  \sjorld  ;  but  return  with  an  invention,  and  clap  upon  you 

two  or  three  probal^e  lies :  but  we  have  almost  embossed  *■  him ;  you  shall 
see  his  fall  to-night :  for,  indeed,  he  is  not  for  your  lordship's  respect. 

2  LoBD.  We  '11  make  you  some  sport  with  the  fox,  ere  we  case  him.     He  was 

first  smoked  by  the  old  lord  Lafeu :  when  his  disguise  and  he  is  parted,  tell 
me  what  a  sprat  you  shall  find  him ;  which  you  shall  see  this  very  night. 

1  LoBD.  I  must  go  look  my  twigs ;  he  shall  be  caught. 

Beb.  Your  brother,  he  shall  go  along  with  me. 

1  LoBD.  As  't  please  your  lordship :  I  '11  leave  you.  [Exit. 

Beb.  Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  house,  and  show  you 

*  EmbouecL  The  word  is  probably  here  used  in  the  sense  of  exhavgted.  In  the  Inducdon  to 
'  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,*  "  the  poor  cur  is  emboss'd^^ — swollen  with  hard  nuining.  In  the  old 
field  language,  the  weary  stag  was  embossed. 
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The  lass  I  spoke  of. 
2  LoBD.  But,  you  say  she  *8  honest 

Beb.  That  *s  all  the  fault :  I  spoke  with  her  but  ooce, 

And  found  her  wondrous  cold ;  but  I  sent  her,    ' 

By  this  same  coxcomb  that  we  have  i*  the  wind. 

Tokens  and  letters  which  she  did  re-send ; 

And  this  is  all  I  have  done :  She  *s  a  fiEor  creature  ; 

Will  you  go  see  her? 
2  LoBD.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord.  •  [Eammt. 


SCENE  VII.— Florence.    A  Boom  in  the  Widow*«  Houm, 
Enter  Helena  and  Widow. 

Hel.  If  you  misdoubt  me  tha,t  I  am  not  she, 

I  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  further. 

But  I  shall  lose  the  grounds  I  work  upon. 
WiD.  Though  my  estate  be  fallen,  I  was  well  bom. 

Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses ; 

And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now 

In  any  staining  act. 
Hel.  Nor  would  I  wish  you. 

First,  give  me  trust,  the  count  he  is  my  husband ; 

And,  what  to  your  sworn  counsel  I  have  spoken 

Is  so,  from  word  to  word ;  and  then  you  cannot. 

By  the  good  aid  that  I  of  you  shall  borrow. 

Err  in  bestowing  it. 
WiD.  I  should  believe  yon ; 

For  you  have  show*d  me  that  which  well  approves 

You  are  great  in  fortune. 
Hel.  Take  this  purse  of  gold. 

And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far, 

Which  I  will  over-pay,  and  pay  again, 

When  I  have  found  it.    The  count  he  woos  your  daughter, 

Lays  down  his  wanton  siege  before  her  beauty. 

Resolves  to  carry  her;  let  her,  in  fine,  consent, 

As  we  11  direct  her  how  *t  is  best  to  bear  it, 

Now  his  important  blood  will  nought  deny 

That  she  11  demand :  A  ring  the  county  wears, 

That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house. 

From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents 

Since  the  first  father  wore  it :  this  ring  he  holds 

In  most  rich  choice ;  yet,  in  his  idle  fire, 

To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  seem  too  dear, 

Howe'er  repented  after. 
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[act  ra. 


WiD.  Now  I  see  the  bottom  of  jour  purpose. 
Hel.  You  see  it  lawful  then :  It  is  no  more, 

But  that  jour  daughter,  ere  she  seems  as  won. 

Desires  this  ring ;  appoints  him  an  encounter ; 

In  fine,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time, 

Herself  most  chastelj  absent ;  after  this% 

To  many  her,  1 11  add  three  thousand  crowns 

To  what  is  past  alreadj. 
WiD.  I  hare  jielded : 

Instruct  mj  daughter  how  she  shall  perserer, 

That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  lawful^ 

Maj  prove  coherent    Everj  night  he  comes 

With  musics  of  all  sorts,  and  songs  composed 

To  her  unworthiness :  It  nothing  steads  us 

To  chide  him  from  our  eaves ;  for  he  persists. 

As  if  his  life  laj  on 't. 
Hel,  Whj  then,  to-night 

Let  us  assaj  our  plot ;  which,  if  it  speed. 

Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deed. 

And  lawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  act ; 

Where  both  not  sin,  and  jet  a  sinful  fact : 

But  let  *s  about  it. 

»  This,  which  is  wantmg  in  the  first  folio,  was  added  in  the  second. 


[EMunt, 


iWithoutthe  Walls  of  Florence.} 
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SCENE  I,— Without  the  Florentine  Camp. 
Enter  First  Lord,  with  Jive  or  six  Soldiers  in  ambu$h, 

1  LoBD.  He  can  come  no  other  way  but  by  this  hedge-comer :  When  yon  sally 
upon  him,  speak  what  terrible  language  you  will ;  though  you  understand  it 
not  yourselves,  no  matter ;  for  we  must  not  seem  to  understand  him ;  unless 
some  one  among  us,  whom  we  must  produce  for  an  interpreter. 

1  Sold.  Good  captain,  let  me  be  the  interpreter. 

1  Lord.  Art  not  acquainted  with  him  ?  knows  he  not  thy  voice  ? 

1  Sold.  No,  sir,  I  warrant  you. 

1  Lord.  But  what  linsy-woolsy  hast  thou  to  speak  to  us  again  ? 

1  Sold.  E'en  such  as  you  speak  to  me. 

1  Lord.  He  must  think  us  some  band  of  strangers  i*  the  adversary's  entertain- 
ment. Now  he  hath  a  smack  of  all  neighbouring  languages ;  therefore  we 
must  every  one  be  a  man  of  his  own  fancy,  not  to  know  what  we  speak  one 
to  another;  so  we  seem  to  know,  is  to  know  straight  our  purpose :  chough's 
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language,  gabble  enougb,  and  good  enougb.  As  for  jou,  interpreter,  yoa 
must  seem  very  politic.  Bat  coucb,  boa !  bere  be  comes ;  to  beguile  two 
bours  in  a  sleep,  and  tben  to  return  and  swear  tbe  lies  be  forges. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  Ten  o'clock:  witbin  these  three  hours  *twill  be  time  enough  to  go  home. 
What  shall  I  say  I  have  done  ?  It  must  be  a  very  plausive  invention  that 
carries  it :  They  begin  to  smoke  me :  and  disgraces  have  of  late  knocked  too 
often  at  my  door.  I  find  my  tongue  is  too  fool-hardy ;  but  my  heart  hath 
the  fear  of  Mars  before  it,  and  of  his  creatures,  not  daring  the  reports  of 
my  tongue. 

1  Lord.  This  is  the  first  truth  that  e*er  thine  own  tongue  was  guilty  of.  [Anie, 

Par.  What  the  devil  should  move  me  to  undertake  the  recovery  of  this  drum ; 
being  not  ignorant  of  the  impossibility,  and  knowing  I  had  no  such  purpose  ? 
I  must  give  myself  some  hurts,  and  say  I  got  them  in  exploit :  Yet  slight 
ones  will  not  carry  it :  They  will  say,  Came  you  off  with  so  httle  ?  and  great 
ones  I  dare  not  give.  Wherefore  ?  what  *s  the  instance  ?  Tongue,  I  must 
put  you  into  a  butter-woman*s  mouth,  and  buy  myself  another  of  Bajazet's 
mule%  if  you  prattle  me  into  these  perils. 

1  Lord.  Is  it  possible  he  should  know  what  he  is,  and  be  that  he  is  ?        [AsUe, 

Par.  I  would  the  cutting  of  my  garments  would  serve  the  turn ;  or  the  breaking 
of  my  Spanish  sword. 

1  Lord.  We  cannot  afford  you  so.  [Adds. 

Par.  Or  the  baring  of  my  beard ;  and  to  say  it  was  in  stratagem. 

1  Lord.  T  would  not  do.  [Asiie, 

Par.  Or  to  drown  my  clothes,  and  say  I  was  stripped. 

1  Lord.  Hardly  serve.  [Ande. 

Par.  Though  I  swore  I  leaped  from  tbe  window  of  the  citadel — 

1  Lord.  How  deep  ?  [AMb, 

Par.  Thirty  fathom. 

1  Lord.  Three  great  oaths  would  scarce  make  that  be  believed.  [Aside, 

Par.  I  would  I  bad  any  drum  of  the  enemy's ;  I  would  swear  I  had  recoTered  it. 

1  Lord.  You  shall  hear  one  anon.  [Aside, 

Par.  a  drum  now  of  the  enemy's  I 

[Alanim  mthifu 

1  Lord.  Throca  movotwis,  cargo,  cargo,  cargo. 

All.  Cargo,  cargo,  cargo,  viUianda  par  corbo,  cargo. 

Par.  O  !  ransom,  ransom :  do  not  hide  mine  eyes. 

[They  seize  him  and  hlindjold  him, 

1  Sold.  Boskos  thromuldo  boskos. 

Par.  I  know  you  are  tbe  Muskos'  regiment, 
And  I  shall  lose  my  life  for  want  of  language : 

■  Muk.    So  the  original.     It  wss  proposed  by  Warburton,  with  great  platuibflity,  to  read 
"  Bf^ozet's  mtOe," 
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If  there  be  here  German,  or  Dane,  low  Dutch, 
Italian,  or  French,  let  him  speak  to  me, 
I  will  discover  that  which  shall  undo 
The  Florentine. 
1  Sold.  Boskos  vauvado : — 

I  understand  thee,  and  can  speak  thy  tongue : — 
Kerelybonto : — Sir, 

Betake  thee  to  thy  fiedth,  for  seventeen  poniards 
Are  at  thy  bosom. 
Pab.  Oh  I 

1  Sold.  O,  pray,  pray,  pray. — 

Manka  revania  dtUche. 
1  LoBD.  Oscorhi  dulchos  volivorco, 

1  Sold.  The  general  is  content  to  spare  thee  yet ; 
And,  hoodwink'd  as  thou  art,  vdll  lead  thee  on 
To  gather  from  thee :  haply  thou  mayst  inform 
Something  to  save  thy  life. 
Pab.  O,  let  me  live, 

And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  I  '11  show, 
Their  force,  their  purposes :  nay,  1 11  speak  that 
Which  you  will  wonder  at. 
1  Sold.  But  wilt  thou  faithfully  ? 

Pab.  If  I  do  not,  damn  me. 
1  Sold.  Acordo  linta, — 

Come  on,  thou  art  granted  space.  [Exit,  with  Pabolles  guarded* 

1  LoBD.  Go,  tell  the  count  Rousillon,  and  my  brother. 

We  have  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him  muffled^ 
Till  we  do  hear  from  them. 
%  Sold.  Captain,  I  will. 

I  LoBD.  He  will  betray  us  all  unto  ourselves ; — 

Inform  on  that^ 
d  Sold.  So  I  will,  sir. 

1  LoBD.  Till  then,  1 11  keep  him  dark,  and  safely  lock'd.  [Exevnt. 


SCENE  II. — Florence.    A  Boom  in  the  Widow**  House, 

Enter  Bebtbam  and  Diana. 

Beb.  "They  told  me  that  your  name  was  Fontibell. 
DiA.  No,  my  good  lord,  Diana. 
Beb.  Titled  goddess ; 

And  worth  it»  with  addition !  But,  fair  soul, 

^  On.    So  the  original.    The  common  reading  is  "  inform  'em  ikaV    But  the  change  {a  scarcely 
wanted.    "  Inform  on  that "  is,  give  information  on  that  point 
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In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality  ? 

If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind, 

You  are  no  maiden,  hut  a  monument : 

When  you  are  dead,  you  should  he  such  a  one 

As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stem ; 

And  now  you  should  be  as  your  mother  was. 

When  your  sweet  self  was  got. 
DiA.  She  then  was  honest 
Ber.  So  should  you  be. 

BiA.  No : 

My  mother  did  but  duty;  such,  my  lord, 

As  you  owe  to  your  wife. 
Ber.  No  more  of  that  I 

I  prithee  do  not  strive  against  my  vows : 
:.I  was  compell'd  to  her;  but  I  love  thee 

By  love's  own  sweet  constraint,  and  will  for  ever 

Do  thee  all  rights  of  service. 
DiA.  Ay,  80  you  senre  us. 

Till  we  serve  you :  but  when  you  have  our  roses. 

You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves, 

And  mock  us  with  our  bareness. 
Ber.  How  have  I  sworn ! 

DiA,  T  is  not  the  many  oaths  that  make  the  truth; 

But  the  plain  single  vow,  that  is  vow'd  true. 

What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by. 

But  take  the  Highest  to  witness :  Then,  pray  you,  tell  me. 

If  I  should  swear  by  Jove*s  great  attributes 

I  lov'd  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths, 

When  I  did  love  you  ill  ?  this  has  no  holding. 

To  swear  by  him  whom  I  protest  to  love, 

That  I  will  work  against  him :  Therefore,  your  oaths 

Are  words,  and  poor  conditious ;  but  unseal'd ; 

At  least,  in  my  opinion. 
Ber.  Change  it,  change  it ; 

Be  not  so  holy-cruel :  love  is  holy ; 

And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts 

That  you  do  charge  men  with :  Stand  no  more  off. 

But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires, 

Who  then  recover :  say,  thou  art  mine,  and  ever 

My  love,  as  it  begins,  shall  so  persever. 
Di^.  I  see  that  men  make  ropes,  in  such  a  scarre, 

That  we  11  forsake,  ourselves*.     Give  me  that  ring. 

•  The  reading  which  we  here  give,  that  of  the  original,  is  startling  and  difficult.    The  cammoa 
reading,  that  of  Rowe,  is,  « I 
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Beb.  1 11  lend  it  thee,  my  dear,  but  have  no  power 

To  give  it  from  me. 
BiA.  Will  70U  not,  my  lord  ? 

BxB.  It  is  an  honour  longing  to  our  house. 

Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors ; 

Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i*  the  world 

In  me  to  lose. 
Du.  Mine  honour  *s  such  a  ring : 

My  chastity  's  the  jewel  of  our  house. 

Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors ; 

Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i*  the  world 

In  me  to  lose :  Thus  your  own  proper  wisdom 

Brings  in  the  champion  honour  on  my  part. 

Against  your  vain  assault. 
Ber.  Here,  take  my  ring : 

My  house,  mine  honour,  yea,  my  life,  be  thine. 

And  1 11  be  bid  by  thee. 
DiA.  When  midnight  comes,  knock  at  my  chamber  window ; 

1 11  order  take  my  mother  shall  not  hear. 

Now  will  I  charge  you  in  the  band  of  truth. 

When  you  have  conquer  d  my  yet  maiden  bed. 

Remain  there  but  an  hour,  nor  speak  to  me : 

My  reasons  are  most  strong ;  and  you  shall  know  them. 

When  back  again  this  ring  shall  be  delivered  : 

And  on  your  fiuger,  in  the  night,  1 11  put 

Another  ring ;  that,  what  in  time  proceeds 

May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds. 

Adieu,  till  then ;  then,  fail  not :  You  have  won 

A  wife  of  me,  though  there  my  hope  be  done. 
Beb.  a  heaven  on  earth  I  have  won,  by  wooing  thee.  [Exit. 

DiA.  For  which  live  long  to  thank  both  Heaven  and  me ! 

You  may  so  in  the  end. — 

My  mother  told  me  just  how  he  would  woo. 

" I  see  that  men  make  kopetj  iu  such  affairs" 
Halone  reads, 

"  I  see  that  men  make  hopes,  in  snch  a  scene." 

Tieck  jnstly  observes  that  to  *'make  hopes**  is  a  very  weak  expression,  and,  "in  such  affiEurs,** 
eqnally  triviaL  ^  In  such  a  scene  "  is  little  better.  Looking  at  tiie  tendency  of  Shakspere  to  the 
nse  of  strong  metaphorical  expressions,  the  original  reading,  however  obscure,  ought  not  to  be 
li^tly  rejected;  for  unquestionably  such  a  word  as  scarre  was  not  likely  to  be  substituted  by  the 
printer  for  a  more  common  word,  such  as  scene  or  affairs,  A  scarre  is  a  rock — a  precipitous  cliff 
— and  thus,  figuratively,  a  difficulty  to  be  surmoimted.  Men,  says  Diana,  pretend  to  show  how 
we  can  overpass  the  obstacle.  Such  terms  as  "  love  is  holy  "— "  my  love  shall  persever  "—are  the 
ropes  by  the  aid  of  which  the  steep  rock  is  to  be  climbed.  The  ropes  "  that  we  11  forsake,  our- 
selves,"  are  the  supports  of  which  we  ourselves  lose  our  hold,  after  we  have  unwisely  trusted  to 
them.  If  hopes  is  substituted  for  ropes,  and  scarre  retained,  the  sense  then  may  be,  that  men  hope 
in  such  a  position  of  difficulty,  that  we  11  forsake  ourselves— cease  to  rely  upon  ourselves. 
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As  if  she  sat  in  bis  heart ;  she  says,  all  men 

Have  the  like  oaths :  he  had  sworn  to  many  me, 

When  his  wife  's  dead ;  therefore  1 11  lie  with  him 

When  I  am  buried.     Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid*. 

Marry  that  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid^ : 

Only,  in  this  disguise,  I  think  *t  no  sin 

To  cozen  him  that  would  unjustly  win.  [Exit. 


SCENE  IIL— The  Florentine  Camp. 
Enter  the  two  French  Lords,  and  two  or  three  Soldiers. 

1  Lord.  You  have  not  given  him  his  mother's  letter  ? 

2  LoBD.  I  have  delivered  it  an  hour  since :  there  is  something  in  't  that  stings 

his  nature;  for,  on  the  reading  it,  he  changed  almost  into  another  man. 

1  LoBD.  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon  him,  for  shaking  ofif  so  good  a 

wife,  and  so  sweet  a  lady. 

2  Lord.  Especially  he  hath  incurred  the  everlasting  displeasure  of  the  king, 

who  had  even  tuned  his  bounty  to  sing  happiness  to  him.  I  will  tell  you  a 
thing,  but  you  shall  let  it  dwell  darkly  with  you. 

1  LoBD.  When  you  have  spoken  it 't  is  dead,  and  I  am  the  grave  of  it. 

2  LoBD.  He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentlewoman  here  in  Florence,  of  a  most 

chaste  renown ;  and  this  night  he  fleshes  his  will  in  the  spoil  of  her  honour: 
he  hath  given  her  his  monumental  ring,  and  thinks  himself  made  in  the 
unchaste  composition. 

1  LoBD.  Now,  God  delay  our  rebellion;  as  we  are  ourselves,  what  things 

are  we! 

2  LoBD.  Merely  our  own  traitors.     And  as  in  the  common  course  of  all 

treasons  we  still  see  them  reveal  themselves,  till  they  attain  to  their 
abhorred  ends ;  so  he,  that  in  this  action  contrives  against  his  own  nobility, 
in  his  proper  stream  overflows  himself. 

1  LoBD.  Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  us  to  be  trumpeters  of  our  unlawful 

intents?    We  shall  not  then  liave  his  company  to-night. 

2  LoBD,  Not  till  after  midnight ;  for  he  is  dieted  to  his  hour. 

1  LoBD.  That  approaches  apace :  I  would  gladly  have  him  see  his  company^ 
anatomized;  that  he  might  take  a  measure  of  his  own  judgments,  wherein 
so  curiously  he  had  set  this  counterfeit. 

8  LoBD.  We  will  not  meddle  with  him  till  he  come ;  for  his  presence  must  be 
the  whip  of  the  other. 

»  Brrtic?— crafty,  according  to  Steevens.  Home  Tooke  has  a  curions  notion  that  the  word  here 
means  brM/ed—aA  a  fool  is  said  to  be  in  a  mortar.  Mr.  Richardson,  in  his  ^  Dictionary,'  says, "  The 
word  appears  to  refer  to  the  auddenneu  and  violence  with  which  Bertram  had  wooed  her."  Mr* 
Dyee  thinks  that  braid  is  here  equivalent  to  "  violent  in  desire." 

••  /  live.    So  the  iirst  and  second  folios.    /  *U  live  is  the  modem  reading. 

•  Company — companion. 
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1  LoBD.  In  the  mean  time,  what  hear  you  of  these  wars  ? 

2  Lord.  I  hear  there  is  an  overture  of  peace. 

1  LoBP.  Naj,  I  assure  you  a  peace  concluded. 

2  Lord.  What  will  count  Rousillon  do  then?  will  he  travel  higher,  or  return 

again  into  France  ? 

1  Lord.  I  perceive,  by  this  demand,  you  are  not  altogether  of  his  council. 

2  Lord.  Let  it  be  forbid,  sir !  so  should  I  be  a  great  deal  of  his  act. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  his   wife,   some  two  months  since,  fled  from  his  house :   her 

pretence  is  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint  Jaques  le  grand ;  which  holy  undertaking, 
with  most  austere  sanctimony,  she  accomplished :  and,  there  residing,  the 
tenderness  of  her  nature  became  as  a  prey  to  her  grief ;  in  fine,  made  a 
groan  of  her  last  breath,  and  now  she  sings  in  heaven. 

2  Lord.  How  is  this  justified  ? 

1  Lord.  The  stronger  part  of  it  by  her  own  letters ;  which  makes  her  story 

true,  even  to  the  point  of  her  death :  her  death  itself,  which  could  not  be 
her  office  to  say  is  come,  was  faithfully  confirmed  by  the  rector  of  the  place. 

2  Lord.  Hath  the  couht  all  this  intelligence  ? 

1  Lord.  Ay,  and  the  particular  confirmations,  point  from  point,  to  the  full 

arming  of  the  verity. 

2  Lord.  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  he  11  be  glad  of  this. 

1  Lord.  How  mightily,  sometimes,  we  make  us  comforts  of  our  losses  ! 

2  Lord.  And  how  mightily,  some  other  times,  we  drown  our  gain  in  tears ! 

The  great  dignity  that  his  valour  hath  here  acquired  for  him,  shall  at  home 
be  encountered  with  a  shame  as  ample. 

1  Lord.  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together :  our 

virtues  would  be  proud  if  our  faults  whipped  them  not;  and  our  crimes 
would  despair  if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

How  now,  where 's  your  master? 
Sert.  He  met  the  duke  in  the  street,  sir,  of  whom  he  hath  taken  a  solemn 
leave ;  his  lordship  will  next  morning  for  France.    The  duke  hath  offered 
him  letters  of  commendations  to  the  king. 

2  Lord.  They  shall  be  no  more  than  needful  there,  if  they  were  more  than 

they  can  commend. 

Enter  Bertram. 

1  Lord.  They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king's  tartness.  Here 's  his  lordship 
now.    How  now,  my  lord,  is  't  not  after  midnight  ? 

Ber.  I  have  to-night  despatched  sixteen  businesses,  a  month's  length  a-piece, 
by  an  abstract  of  success :  I  have  conge'd  with  the  duke ;  done  my  adieu 
with  his  nearest ;  buried  a  wife ;  mourned  for  her ;  writ  to  my  lady  mother 
I  am  returning ;  entertained  my  convoy ;  and,  between  these  main  parcels 
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of  despatch,  effected  many  nicer  needs  » ;  the  last  was  the  greatest,  but  that 

I  have  not  ended  yet. 
2  Lord.  If  the  business  be  of  any  difficulty,  and  this  morning  your  departure 

hence,  it  requires  haste  of  your  lordship. 
Ber.  I  mean  the  business  is  not  ended,  as  fearing  to  hear  of  it  hereafter :  Bat 

shall  we  have  this  dialogue  between  the  fool  and  the  soldier  ? — Come,  bring 

forth  this  counterfeit  module ;  he  has  deceived  me,  like  a  double-meaning 

prophesier. 
2  Lord.  Bring  him  forth  [Exeunt  Soldiers] :  he  has  sat  in  the  stocks  all  night, 

poor  gallant  knave. 
Bee.  No  matter;  his  heels  have  deserved  it,  in  usurping  his  spurs  so  long. 

How  does  he  carry  himself? 
1  Lord.  I  have  told  your  lordship  already ;  the  stocks  carry  him.     But  to 

answer  you  as  you  would  be  understood, — he  weeps  like  a  wench  that  had 

shed  her  milk :  he  hath  confessed  himself  to  Morgan,  whom  he  supposes  to 

be  a  friar,  from  the  time  of  his  remembrance  to 'this  very  instant  disaster  of 

his  setting  i*  the  stocks  :  And  what  think  you  he  hath  confessed  ? 
Ber.  Nothing  of  me,  has  he  ? 
d  Lord.  His  confession  is  taken,  and  it  shall  be  read  to  his  face :  if  your 

lordship  be  in  *t,  as  I  believe  you  are,  you  must  have  the  patience  to  hear  it. 

Re-enter  Soldiers,  with  Parolles. 

Ber.  a  plague  upon  him !  muffled !  he  can  say  nothing  of  me ;  hush  !  hush ! 

1  Lord.  Hoodman  comes  ^ !  Porto  tartarossa. 

1  Sold.  He  calls  for  the  tortures :  What  will  you  say  without  'em  ? 

Par.  I  will  confess  what  I  know  without  constraint ;  if  ye  pinch  me  like  a  pasty 

I  can  say  no  more. 
1  Sold.  Boeko  chimurcho. 
d  Lord.  BobUbindo  chicurmurco. 
1  Sold.  You  are  a  merciful  general : — Our  general  bids  you  answer  to  what  I 

shall  ask  you  out  of  a  note. 
Par.  And  truly,  as  I  hope  to  live. 
1  Sold.  "  First  demand  of  him  how  many  horse  the  duke  is  strong."    What  say 

you  to  that  ? 
Par.  Five  or  six  thousand ;  but  very  weak  and  unserviceable  :  the  troops  are  all 

scattered,  and  the  commanders  very  jfoor  rogues,  upon  my  reputation  and 

credit,  and  as  I  hope  to  live. 
1  Sold.  Shall  I  set  down  your  answer  so  ? 

Par.  Do  ;  I  '11  take  the  sacrament  on  *t,  how  and  which  way  you  will. 
Ber.  All  s  one  to  him «.    What  a  past-saving  slave  is  this  ! 
1  Lord.  You  are  deceived,  my  lord;  this  is  monsieur  Parolles,  the  gallant 

•  Needa,    So  the  originaL    The  common  reading  is  deed*^  which  change  is  certainly  not  an  im- 
provement. 

^  An  allusion  to  the  game  of  blindman's  buff,  formerly  called  hoodman  Hind, 

•  These  words  are  given  to  Parolles  in  the  original. 
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militarist,  (that  was  his  own  phrase,)  that  had  the  whole  theorick  of  war  in 
the  knot  of  his  scarf,  and  the  practice  in  the  chape  of  his  dagger. 

3  Lord.  I  will  never  trust  a  man  again,  for  keeping  his  sword  clean ;  nor  believe 
he  can  have  everything  in  him,  by  wearing  his  apparel  neatly. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that  *s  set  down. 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand  horse,  I  said, — I  will  say  true,— or  thereabouts,  set 
down, — for  I  11  speak  truth. 

]  Lord.  He  's  very  near  the  truth  in  this. 

Bbr.  But  I  con  him  no  thanks  for  *t,  in  the  nature  he  delivers  it 

Par.  Poor  rogues,  I  pray  you,  say. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that  *e  set  down. 

Par.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir;  a  truth  's  a  truth,  the  rogues  are  marvellous  poor. 

1  Sold.  '*  Demand  of  him,  of  what  strength  they  are  a-foot."  What  say  you  to 
that? 

Par.  By  my  troth,  sir,  if  I  were  to  live  this  present  hour,  I  will  tell  true.  Let 
me  see ;  Spurio  a  hundred  and  fifty,  Sebastian  so  many,  Gorambus  so  many, 
Jaques  so  many ;  Guiltian,  Cosmo,  Lodowic,  and  Gratii,  two  hundred  fifty 
each :  mine  own  company,  Chitopher,  Vaumond,  Bentii,  two  hundred  fifty 
each ;  so  that  the  muster-file,  rotten  and  sound,  upon  my  life,  amounts  not  to 
fifteen  thousand  poll ;  half  of  the  which  dare  not  shidie  the  snow  from  off 
their  cassocks,  lest  they  shake  themselves  to  pieces. 

Ber.  What  shall  be  done  to  him  ? 

1  Lord.  Nothing,  but  let  him  have  thanks.  Demand  of  him  my  condition,  and 
what  credit  I  have  with  the  duke. 

I  Sold.  Well,  that  *s  set  down.  "  Tou  shall  demand  of  him,  whether  one 
Captain  Dumain  be  i*  the  camp,  a  Frenchman ;  what  his  reputation  is  with 
the  duke,  what  his  valour,  honesty,  and  expertness  in  wars ;  or  whether  he 
thinks  it  were  not  possible,  with  well-weighing  sums  of  gold,  to  corrupt  him 
to  a  revolt."    What  say  you  to  this?  what  do  you  know  of  it? 

Par.  I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the  particular  of  the  intergatories : 
Demand  them  singly. 

1  Sold.  Do  you  know  Uiis  captain  Dumain  ? 

Par.  I  know  him :  he  was  a  botcher^s  'prentice  in  Paris,  from  whence  he  was 
whipped  for  getting  the  shrieve*s  fool  with  child :  a  dumb  innocent  that 
could  not  say  him  nay. 

[The  First  Lord — Dukain — lifts  up  his  hand  in  anger. 

Bbr.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  hold  your  hands ;  though  I  know  his  brains  are  forfeit 
to  the  next  tile  that  falls. 

1  Sold.  Well,  is  this  captain  in  the  duke  of  Florence's  camp? 

Par.  Upon  my  knowledge  he  is,  and  lousy. 

1  Lord.  Nay,  look  not  so  upon  me ;  we  shall  hear  of  your  lordship  anon. 

I  Sold.  What  is  his  reputation  with  the  duke? 

Par.  The  duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but  a  poor  officer  of  mine ;  and  writ 
to  me  this  other  day  to  turn  him  out  o'  the  band :  I  think  I  have  his  letter 
in  my  pocket. 
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1  Sold.  Many,  we  11  search. 

Pab.  In  good  sadness,  I  do  not  know;  either  it  is  there,  or  it  is  upon  a  file, 

with  the  dake*s  other  letters,  in  my  tent 
1  Sold.  Here  't  is ;  here  *s  a  paper.     Shall  I  read  it  to  you  ? 
Pab.  I  do  not  know  if  it  be  it,  or  Jio. 
Beb.  Oar  interpreter  does  it  well. 
I  LoBD.  Excellently. 
1  Sold. 

^  Dian.    The  count  'a  a  fool,  and  full  of  gold,*' — 

Pab.  That  is  not  the  duke's  letter,  sir ;  that  is  an  advertisement  to  a  proper  maid 
in  Florence,  one  Diana,  to  take  heed  of  the  allurement  of  one  count 
Rousillon,  a  foolish  idle  boy,  but,  for  all  that,  very  ruttish :  I  pray  you,  sir, 
put  it  up  again. 

1  Sold.  Nay,  I  11  read  it  first,  by  your  favour. 

Pab.  My  meaning  in  't,  I  protest,  was  very  honest  in  the  behalf  of  the  maid : 
for  I  knew  the  young  count  to  be  a  dangerous  and  lascivious  boy ;  who  is  a 
whale  to  virginity,  and  devours  up  all  the  fry  it  finds. 

Beb.  Damnable,  both  sides  rogue ! 

1  Sold. 

^  When  he  swears  oaths,  bid  him  drop  gold,  and  take  it; 
After  he  scores,  he  never  pays  the  score : 
Half  won  is  match  well  made ;  match,  and  well  make  it ; 

He  ne*er  pays  after  debts,  take  it  before ; 
And  say  a  soldier,  Dian,  told  thee  this; 
Men  are  to  mell  with,  boys  are  not  to  kiss : 
For  count  of  this — the  count  *s  a  fool,  I  know  it^ 
Who  pays  before,  but  not  when  he  does  owe  it. 

Thine,  as  he  vow*d  to  thee  in  thine  ear, 

"Pabolles." 

Beb.  He  shall  be  whipped  through  the  army,  with  this  rhyme  in  his  forehead. 

2  LoBD.  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  sir,  the  manifold  linguist,  and  the  armipo- 

tent  soldier. 

Beb.  I  could  endure  anything  before  but  a  cat,  and  now  he  's  a  cat  to  me. 

1  Sold.  I  perceive,  sir,  by  the  generars  looks,  we  shall  be  fain  to  hang  you. 

Pab.  My  life,  sir,  in  any  case :  not  that  I  am  afraid  to  die ;  but  that,  my  offences 
being  many,  I  would  repent  out  the  remainder  of  nature :  let  me  live,  sir,  in 
a  dungeon,  i*  the  stocks,  or  anywhere,  so  I  may  live. 

1  Sold.  We  11  see  what  may  be  done,  so  you  confess  freely ;  therefore,  once 
more  to  this  captain  Dumain :  You  have  answered  to  his  reputation  with  the 
duke,  and  to  his  valour:  What  is  his  honesty? 

Pab.  He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister ;  for  rapes  and  ravishments  he 
parallels  Nessus.  He  professes  not  keeping  of  oaths ;  in  breaking  them  he 
is  stronger  than  Hercules.  He  will  lie,  sir,  with  such  volubility,  that  you 
would  think  truth  were  a  fool :  drunkenness  is  his  best  virtue ;  for  he  will  be 
swine-drunk,  and  in  his  sleep  he  does  little  harm,  save  to  his  bed-clothe 
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about  him ;  but  thej  know  his  conditions,  and  lay  him  in  straw.  I  have  but 
little  more  to  say,  sir,  of  his  honesty:  he  has  everything  that  an  honest  man 
should  not  have ;  what  an  honest  man  should  have,  he  has  nothing. 

1  Lord*  I  begin  to  love  him  for  this. 

Bbb.  For  this  description  of  thine  honesty !  A  pox  upon  him  for  me,  he 's  more 
and  more  a  cat. 

1  Sold.  What  say  you  to  his  expertness  in  war  ? 

Pab.  Faith,  sir,  he  has  led  the  drum  before  the  English  tragedians, — to  belie 
him  I  will  not, — and  more  of  his  soldiership  I  know  not ;  except,  in  that 
country  he  had  the  honour  to  be  the  officer  at  a  place  there  called  Mile-end  \ 
to  instruct  for  the  doubling  of  files :  I  would  do  the  man  what  honour  I  can, 
but  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

1  Lord.  He  hath  out-villamed  villainy  so  fiar,  that  the  rarity  redeems  him. 

Beb.  a  pox  on  him !  he  's  a  cat  still. 

1  Sold.  His  qualities  being  at  this  poor  price,  I  need  not  to  ask  you  if  gold  will 
corrupt  him  to  revolt. 

Par.  Sir,  for  a  quart  d'ecu^  he  will  sell  the  fee  eimple  of  his  salvation,  the 
inheritance  of  it ;  and  cut  the  entail  from  all  remainders,  and  a  perpetual 
succession  for  it  perpetually. 

1  Sold.  What 's  his  brother,  the  other  captain  Dumain  7 

2  LoBD.  Why  does  he  ask  him  of  me  ? 
1  Sold.  What's  he? 

Par.  E'en  a  crow  o'  the  same  nest;  not  altogether  so  great  as  the  first  in 
goodness,  but  greater  a  great  deal  in  evil.  He  excels  his  brother  for  a 
coward,  yet  his  brother  is  reputed  one  of  the  best  that  is :  In  a  retreat  he 
outruns  any  lackey ;  marry,  in  coming  on  he  has  the  cramp. 

1  Sold.  If  your  life  be  saved,  will  you  undertake  to  betray  the  Florentine  ? 

Pab.  Ay,  and  the  captain  of  his  horse,  count  Rousillon. 

1  Sold.  1 11  whisper  with  the  general,  and  know  his  pleasure. 

Pab.  1 11  no  more  drumming ;  a  plague  of  all  drums !  Only  to  seem  to  deserve 
well,  and  to  beguile  the  supposition  of  that  lascivious  young  boy  the  count, 
have  I  run  into  this  danger:  Yet  who  would  have  expected  an  ambush 
where  I  was  taken  ?  [Aside. 

I  Sold.  There  is  no  remedy,  sir,  but  you  must  die :  the  general  says,  you,  that 
have  so  traitorously  discovered  the  secrets  of  your  army,  and  made  such 
pestiferous  reports  of  men  very  nobly  held,  can  serve  the  worid  for  no  honest 
use ;  therefore  you  must  die.     Gome,  headsman,  off  with  his  head. 

Pab.  O  Lord,  sir ;  let  me  live,  or  let  me  see  my  death ! 

1  Sold.  That  shall  you,  and  take  your  leave  of  all  your  friends. 

[Unmvffling  him. 
So,  look  about  you :  Know  you  any  here  ? 


»  See  *  Henry  IV.,  Part  IL'    Illastrations  of  Act  IIL 

*  Quart  <rfcii--fiGmetiiDe8  written  cardtcue—K  French  piece  of  money,  being  the  fourth  port  of 
the  gold  crown. 
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Bbb.  Good  morrow,  noble  captain. 

2  Lord.  God  bless  you,  captain  Parolles. 

1  Lord.  God  save  70a,  noble  captain. 

2  Lord.  Captain,  what  greeting  will  you  to  my  lord  Lafeu?  I  am  for  Fiance. 

1  Lord.  Good  captain,  will  you  give  me  a  copy  of  the  sonnet  yon  writ  to  Diana 

in  behalf  of  the  count  Eousillon  ?  an  I  were  not  a  very  comrd  I  'd  compel  it 

of  you ;  but  fore  you  well.  [Ex&unt  Bertraic,  Lords,  &c 

1  Sold.  You  are  undone,  captain :  all  but  your  scarf,  that  has  a  knot  on  *t  yet 
Par.  Who  cannot  be  crushed  with  a  plot  ? 
1  Sold.  If  you  could  find  out  a  country  where  but  women  were  that  had  received 

so  much  shame,  you  might  begin  an  impudent  nation.    Fare  yon  well,  sir ;  I 

am  for  France,  too ;  we  shall  speak  of  you  there.  [Exk, 

Par.  Yet  am  I  thankful :  if  my  heart  were  great 

T  would  burst  at  this :  Captain  1 11  be  no  more ; 

But  I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 

As  captain  shall ;  simply  the  thing  I  am 

Shall  make  me  live.     Who  knows  himself  a  braggart 

Let  him  fear  this ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass, 

That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 

Rust,  sword  I  cool,  blushes !  and,  Parolles,  live 

Safest  in  shame !  being  fooPd,  by  foolery  thrive ! 

There  *s  place  and  means  for  every  man  alive. 

1 11  after  them.  [Exit 

SCENE  IV.— Florence.    A  Room  in  the  \\^dow>  House, 
Enter  Helena,  Widow,  and  Diana. 

Hbl.  That  you  may  well  perceive  I  have  not  wrong'd  you. 

One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 

Shall  be  my  surety ;  Tore  whose  throne  *t  is  needful. 

Ere  I  can  perfect  mine  intents,  to  kneel : 

Time  was,  I  did  him  a  desired  office, 

Dear  almost  as  his  life ;  which  gratitude 

Through  flinty  Tartar's  bosom  would  peep  forth, 

And  answer,  thanks :  I  duly  am  inform'd 

His  grace  is  at  Marseilles*;  to  which  place 

We  have  convenient  convoy.    You  must  know 

I  am  supposed  dead :  the  army  breaking, 

My  husband  hies  him  home :  where,  Heaven  aiding. 

And  by  the  leave  of  my  good  lord  the  king, 

We  *11  be  before  our  welcome. 
WiD.  Gentle  madam, 

•  MarteiUei  is  here  pronounced  as  a  trisyUable,  as  in  *  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew: ' 
"  That  now  is  lying  in  MorteUUi'  road." 
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You  never  had  a  servant  to  whose  trust 

Your  business  was  more  welcome. 
Hel.  Nor  you,  mistress, 

Ever  a  friend  whose  thoughts  more  truly  labour 

To  recompense  your  love ;  doubt  not,  but  Heaven 

Hath  brought  me  up  to  be  your  daughter's  dower, 

As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive 

And  helper  to  a  husband.     But  O,  strange  men  ! 

That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they  bate. 

When  saucy  trusting  of  the  cozen'd  thoughts 

Defiles  the  pitchy  night !  so  lust  doth  play 

With  what  it  loaths,  for  that  which  is  away  ; 

But  more  of  this  hereafter : — You,  Diana, 

Under  my  poor  instructions  yet  must  suffer 

Something  in  my  behalf. 
Du.  Let  death  and  honesty 

Go  with  your  impositions,  I  am  yours 

Upon  your  will  to  suffer. 
Hel.  Yet,  I  pray  you, — 

But  with  the  word,  the  time  will  bring  on  summer, 

When  briars  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns, 

And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp.    We  must  away ; 

Our  waggon  is  prepared  **,  and  time  revives  us :  /^ 

All 's  well  that  ends  well :  still  the  fine  's  the  crown* ;    -^ 

Whatever  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown.  [EaeurU. 

SCENE  v.— -Kousillon.     A  Boom  in  the  Countess**  Palace. 
Enter  Countess,  Lafeu,  and  Clown. 

Lap.  No,  no,  no,  your  son  was  misled  with  a  snipt-taffata  fellow  there,  whose 
villainous  saffron  would  have  made  all  the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth  of  a 
nation  in  his  colour:  your  daughter-in-law  had  been  alive  at  this  hour,  and 
your  son  here  at  home  more  advanced  by  the  king,  than  by  that  red-tailed 
humble-bee  I  speak  of. 

Count.  I  would  I  had  not  known  him !  it  was  the  death  of  the  most  virtuous 
gentlewoman  that  ever  nature  had  praise  for  creating :  if  she  had  partaken 
of  my  flesh,  and  cost  me  the  dearest  groans  of  a  mother,  I  could  not  have 
owed  her  a  more  rooted  love. 

Laf.  'T  was  a  good  lady,  *t  was  a  good  lady:  we  may  pick  a  thousand  sallets, 
ere  we  light  on  such  another  herb. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  sweet  majoram  of  the  sallet,  or,  rather,  the  herb 
of  grace. 

Lap.  They  are  not  sallet-herbs  ^'  you  knave,  they  are  nose-herbs. 

»  From  the  Latin,  Jinis  coronat  opvt. 
m.  **  SaUet- herbs.    The  original,  kerbt,  ^  j 
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Clo.  I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  sir ;  I  have  not  much  skill  in  grass*. 

Lap.  Whether  dost  thou  profess  thyself— a  knave  or  a  fool? 

Clo.  a  fool,  sir,  at  a  woman's  service,  and  a  knave  at  a  man's. 

Laf.  Your  distinction  ? 

CiiO.  I  would  cozen  the  man  of  his  wife,  and  do  his  service. 

Laf.  So  you  were  a  knave  at  his  service,  indeed. 

Clo.  And  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble,  sir,  to  do  her  service. 

Laf.  I  will  subscribe  for  thee ;  thou  art  both  knave  and  fool. 

Clo.  At  your  service. 

Laf.  No,  no,  no. 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  can  serve  as  great  a  prince  as  you  are. 

Laf.  Who  *s  that?  a  Frenchman? 

Clo.  Faith,  sir,  a  has  an  English  name^;  but  his  phisnomy  is  more  hotter  in 
France  than  there. 

Laf.  What  prince  is  that? 

Clo.  The  black  prince,  sir,  aUaSt  the  prince  of  darkness ;  alias,  the  devil. 

Laf.  Hold  thee,  there 's  my  purse :  I  give  thee  not  this  to  suggest  thee  from 
thy  master  thou  talkest  of;  serve  him  still. 

Clo.  I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  always  loved  a  great  fire;  and  the 
master  I  speak  of  ever  keeps  a  good  fire.  But,  sure,  he  is  the  prince  of 
the  world ;  let  his  nobility  remain  in  his  court.  I  am  for  the  house  with 
the  narrow  gate,  which  I  take  to  be  too  little  for  pomp  to  enter :  some  that 
humble  themselves  may ;  but  the  many  will  be  too  chill  and  tender,  and 
they  11  be  for  the  flowery  way,  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate  and  the  great 
fire. 

Laf.  Go  thy  ways,  I  begin  to  be  a-weary  of  thee ;  and  I  tell  thee  so  before, 
because  I  would  not  fall  out  with  thee.  Go  thy  ways ;  let  my  horses  be  well 
looked  to,  without  any  tricks. 

Clo.  If  I  put  any  tricks  upon  'em,  sir,  they  shall  be  jades'  tricks ;  which  are 
their  own  right  by  the  law  of  nature.  [EwU. 

Laf.  a  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy  °. 

Count.  So  he  is.  My  lord,  that 's  gone,  made  himself  much  sport  out  of  him: 
by  his  authority  he  remains  here,  which  he  thinks  is  a  patent  for  his 
sauciness ;  and,  indeed,  he  has  no  pace,  but  runs  where  he  will. 

Laf.  I  like  him  well ;  't  is  not  amiss :  And  I  was  about  to  tell  you,  since  I 
heard  of  the  good  lady's  death,  and  that  my  l(»rd  your  son  was  upon  bis 
return  home,  I  moved  the  king  my  master  to  speak  in  the  behalf  of  my 
daughter ;  which,  in  the  minority  of  them  both,  his  majesty,  out  of  a  self- 
gracious  remembrance,  did  first  propose :  his  highness  hath  promised  me  to 
do  it :  aud,  to  stop  up  the  displeasure  he  hath  conceived  against  your  son* 
there  is  no  fitter  matter.     How  does  your  ladyship  like  it? 

•  Gra88.    In  the  original,  grace — an  evident  misprint 

^  Name.  The  original  has  motne,  which  one  of  the  commentators  proposes  to  retain  mtme^  or 
head  of  hair — as  agreeing  better  with  the  context.  Rowe's  alteration  to  name  scarcely  needs  ex- 
planation.   It  is  clear  that "  the  black  prince  "  is  the  "  English  name." 

•  Unhappy — ^unlucky — ^mischlevoos. 
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Count.  With  very  much  content,  my  lord,  and  I  wish  it  happily  effected. 

Laf.  His  highness  comes  post  from  Marseilles,  of  as  able  body  as  when  he 

numbered  thirty ;  he  will  be  here  to-morrow,  or  I  am  deceived  by  him  that 

in  such  intelligence  hath  seldom  foiled. 
Count.  It  rejoices  me  that  I  hope  I  shall  see  him  ere  I  die.     I  have  letters, 

that  my  son  will  be  here  to-night :  I  shall  beseech  your  lordship  to  remain 

with  me  till  they  meet  together. 
Laf.  Madam,  I  was  thinking  with  what  manners  I  might  safely  be  admitted. 
Count.  You  need  but  plead  your  honourable  privilege. 
Laf.  Lady,  of  that  I  have  made  a  bold  charter ;  but,  I  thank  mj  God,  it  holds 

yet. 

Re-enter  Clown. 

Clo.  O  madam,  yonder  *8  my  lord  your  son  with  a  patch  of  velvet  on  *s  face ; 

whether  there  be  a  scar  under  it,  or  no,  the  velvet  knows ;  but 't  b  a  goodly 

patch  of  velvet :  his  left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two  pile  and  a  half,  but  his 

right  cheek  is  worn  bare. 
Laf.  a  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noUe  scar,  is  a  good  livery .o€  honour;  so,  belike* 

is  that. 
Clo.  But  it  is  your  carbonadoed  face. 
Laf.  Let  us  go  see  your  son,  I  pray  you ;  I  long  to  talk  with  the  young  noble 

soldier. 
Clo.  Taith,  there  *s  a  dozen  of  *em,  with  delicate  fine  hats,  and  most  courteous 

feathers,  which  bow  the  head,  and  nod  at  every  man.  [Exeunt, 


[  **  So,  look  about  you :  know  you  any  here  ?  "  ] 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— Marseilles.     A  Street, 

Enter  Helena,  Widow,  and  Diana,  with  two  Attendants. 

Hbl.  But  this  exceeding  posting,  day  and  night. 
Must  wear  your  spirits  low :  we  cannot  help  it ; 
But  since  jou  have  made  the  days  and  nights  as  one. 
To  wear  your  gentle  limhs  in  my  affairs. 
Be  hold  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital. 
As  nothing  can  unroot  you.     In  happy  time ; — 

Enter  a  gentle  Astringer  ***. 
This  man  may  help  me  to  his  majesty's  ear, 
If  he  would  spend  his  power. — God  save  you,  sir. 

AsT.  And  you. 

Hel.  Sir,  I  have  seen  you  in  the  court  of  France. 

AsT.  I  have  heen  sometimes  there. 

Hel.  I  do  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  not  fallen 
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From  the  report  that  goes  upon  your  goodness ; 

And  therefore,  goaded  with  most  sharp  occasions, 

Which  lay  nice  manners  by,  I  put  you  to 

The  use  of  your  own  virtues,  for  the  which 

I  shall  continue  thankful. 
AsT.  What 's  your  will  ? 

Hbl.  That  it  will  please  you 

To  give  this  poor  petition  to  the  king ; 

And  aid  me  with  that  store  of  power  you  have* 

To  come  into  his  presence. 
AsT.  The  king 's  not  here. 
Hel.  Not  here,  sir? 

AsT.  Not,  indeed : 

He  hence  remov*d  last  night,  and  with  more  haste 

Than  is  his  use. 
WiD.  Lord,  how  we  lose  our  pains  I 

Hel.  All  *s  well  that  ends  well,  yet ; 

Though  time  seem  so  adverse,  and  means  unfit— 

I  do  beseech  you,  whither  is  he  gone  ? 
AsT.  Marry,  as  I  take  it, -to  Rousillon ; 

Whither  I  am  going. 
Hel.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir. 

Since  you  are  like  to  see  the  king  before  me. 

Commend  the  paper  to  his  gracious  hand ; 

Which,  I  presume,  shall  render  you  no  blame. 

But  rather  make  you  thank  your  pains  for  it : 

I  will  come  after  you,  with  what  good  speed 

Our  means  will  make  us  means. 
AsT.  This  1 11  do  far  you. 

Hel.  And  you  shall  find  yourself  to  be  well  thanked, 

Whate'er  falls  more. — ^We  must  to  horse  again  ;— 

Go,  go,  provide.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Rousillon.    The  inner  Court  of  the  Countess'*  Pdlaee. 
Enter  Clown  and  Parolles. 

Par  Good  Monsieur  Lavatch,  give  my  lord  Lafeu  this  letter :  I  have  ere  now, 
sir,  been  better  known  to  you,  when  I  have  held  familiarity  with  fresher 
clothes ;  but  I  am  now,  sir,  muddied  in  fortune's  mood ",  and  smell  somewhat 
strong  of  her  strong  displeasure. 

Clo.  TruJy,  fortune's  displeasure  is  but  sluttish,  if  it  smell  so  strongly  as  thou 
speakest  of:  I  will  henceforth  eat  no  fish  of  fortune's  buttering.  Prithee 
allow  the  wind. 

«  Mood — caprice.    Warbnrton  changed  the  word  to  moai,  which  is  a  common  reading.      . 
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Par.  Nay,  you  need  not  to  stop  your  nose,  sir ;  I  spake  bat  by  a  metaphor. 
Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  if  your  metaphor  stink,  I  will  stop  my  nose ;  or  against  any 

man*s  metaphor.     Prithee  get  thee  farther. 
Par.  Pray  you,  sir,  deliver  me  this  paper. 
Clo.  Fob,  prithee  stand  away:  A  paper  from  fortune's  dose^tool  to  give  to  a 

nobleman !     Look,  here  he  comes  himself. 

Enter  Lafeu. 

Here  is  a  pur  of  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's  cat,  (but  not  a  musk-cat,)  that 
has  fallen  into  the  unclean  fish-pond  of  her  displeasure,  and,  as  he  says,  is 
muddied  withal :  Pray  you,  sir,  use  the  carp  as  you  may ;  for  he  looks  like  a 
poor,  decayed,  ingenious,  foolish,  rascally  knave.  I  do  pity  his  distress  in 
my  smiles  of  comfort,  and  leave  him  to  your  lordship.  [Exit, 

Par.  My  lord,  I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hath  cruelly  scratched. 

Laf.  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?  't  is  too  late  to  pare  her  nails  now. 
Wherein  have  you  played  the  knave  with  fortune,  that  she  should  scratch 
you,  who  of  herself  is  a  good  lady,  and  would  not  have  knaves  thrive  long 
under  her  »  ?  There 's  a  quart  d'ecu  for  you :  Let  the  justices  make  you  and 
fortune  friends ;  I  am  for  other  business. 

Par.  I  beseech  your  honour  to  hear  me  one  single  word. 

Lap.  You  beg  a  single  penny  more :  come,  you  idiaD  ha  *t ;  save  your  word. 

Par.  My  name,  my  good  lord,  is  Parolles. 

Laf.  You  beg  more  than  a  word  ^  then. — Cox'  my  passion !  give  me  your  hand : 
How  does  your  drum  ? 

Par.  O  my  good  lord,  you  were  the  first  that  found  me. 

Laf.  Was  I,  in  sooth  ?  and  I  was  the  first  that  lost  thee. 

Par.  It  lies  in  you,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  in  some  grace,  for  you  did  bring  me 
out. 

Laf.  Out  upon  thee,  knave !  dost  thou  put  upon  me  at  once  both  the  office  of 
God  and  the  devil  ?  one  brings  thee  in  grace,  and  the  other  brings  thee  out 
ITrumpeti  sound,']  The  king  's  coming,  I  know  by  his  trumpets. — Sirrah, 
inquire  further  after  me;  I  had  talk  of  you  last  night:  though  you  are  a 
fool  and  a  knave,  you  shall  eat ;  go  to,  follow. 

Par.  I  praise  God  for  you.  [Eaeunt, 

SCENE  llh-^The  same,    A  Boom  in  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Flourish,    Enter  Kino,  Countess,  Lafexj,  Lords,  Gentlemen,  Guards,  de. 

Kino.  We  lost  a  jewel  of  her ;  and  our  esteem 
Was  made  much  poorer  by  it :  but  your  son, 
As  mad  in  folly,  lack'd  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimation  home. 

•  Her,  in  the  second  folio,  is  wanting  in  the  first. 
^  ^word.    The  article  is  omitted  in  the  original.    A  later  edition  has  one  word. 
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Count.  *T  is  past,  my  liege : 

And  I  beseech  jour  migesty  to  make  it 

Natoial  rebellion,  done  i'  the  blaze  *  of  youth ; 

When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's  force, 

Overbears  it,  and  bums  on. 
Kino.  My  honoured  lady, 

I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all ; 

Though  my  revenges  were  high  bent  upon  him, 

And  watch'd  the  time  to  shoot. 
Lap.  This  I  must  say,— 

But  first  I  beg  my  pardon, — The  young  lord 

Bid  to  his  majesty,  his  mother,  and  his  lady, 

Offence  of  mighty  note ;  but  to  himself 

The  greatest  wrong  of  all :  he  lost  a  wife 

Whose  beauty  did  astonish,  the  survey 

Of  richest  eyes ;  whose  words  all  ears  took  captive ; 

Whose  dear  perfection  hearts  that  scorned  to  serve 

Humbly  caird  mistress. 
King.  Praising  what  is  lost. 

Makes  the  remembrance  dear.*— Well,  call  him  hither  ;— 

We  are  reconcil*d,  and  the  first  view  shall  kill 

All  repetition : — Let  him  not  ask  our  pardon ; 

The  nature  of  his  great  offence  is  dead. 

And  deeper  than  oblivion  we  do  bury 

The  incensing  relics  of  it ;  let  him  approach, 

A  stranger,  no  offender ;  and  inform  him 

So  *t  is  our  will  he  should. 
Gent.  I  shall,  my  liege.  [^EaU. 

King.  What  says  he  to  your  daughter?  have  you  spoke? 
Laf.  All  that  he  is  hath  reference  to  your  highness. 
Kino.  Then  shaU  we  have  a  match.    I  have  letters  sent  me 

That  set  him  high  in  fiEime. 

Enter  Bebtbam. 

luAf*  He  looks  well  on 't 

King.  I  am  not  a  day  of  season ^, 

For  thou  mayst  see  a  sunshine  and  a  hail 

In  me  at  once :  But  to  the  brightest  beams 

Distracted  clouds  give  way ;  so  stand  thou  forth. 

The  time  is  &ir  again. 
Bfifii  My  high-repented  blames, 

•  Skue,    The  (MTiginal  has  i{(n2e.    Theobald  made  the  emendation. 

^  A  dby  qf  ieaion—A  seasonable  day.    Sunshine  and  hall  mark  a  day  ont  of  s^asoid. 
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Dear  sovereign,  pardon  to  me. 
King.  All  is  whole ; 

Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time. 

Let 's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top ; 

For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quickest  decrees 
r/     The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
-v       Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them :  You  remember 

The  daughter  of  this  lord  ? 
Ber.  Admiringly,  mj  liege :  at  first 

I  stuck  my  choice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart 

Durst  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  my  tongue : 

Where  the  impression  of  mine  eye  infixing, 

Contempt  his  scornful  perspective  did  lend  me. 

Which  warp'd  the  line  of  every  other  favour ; 

Scom*d  a  fair  colour,  or  expressed  it  stolen ; 

Extended  or  contracted  all  proportions, 

To  a  most  hideous  object :  Thence  it  came, 

That  she,  whom  all  men  praised,  and  whom  myself 

Since  I  have  lost  have  lov'd,  was  in  mine  eye 

The  dust  that  did  offend  it. 
King.  Well  excus'd : 

That  thou  didst  love  her  strikes  some  scores  away 

From  the  great  compt :  But  love  that  comes  too  late. 

Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried, 

To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence. 

Crying,  That 's  good  that  *s  gone :  our  rash  faults 

Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have. 

Not  knowing  them,  until  we  know  their  grave  : 

Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  unjust, 

Destroy  our  friends,  and  after  weep  their  dust : 

Our  own  love  waking  cries  to  see  what 's  done» 

While  shameful  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon. 

Be  this  sweet  Helen's  knell,  and  now  forget  her. 

Send  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fair  Maudlin : 

The  main  consents  are  had  ;  and  here  we  11  stay 

To  see  our  widower's  second  marriage-day. 
Count.  Which  better  than  the  first,  O  dear  Heaven,  bless ! 

Or,  ere  they  meet  in  me,  O  nature  cesse  *. 
Laf.  Come  on,  my  son,  in  whom  my  house's  name 

Must  be  digested,  give  a  fiavour  from  you, 

•  Ccj»«.    So  the  originaL    The  modern  editors  have  substituted  ceate.    The  word  is  used  by 
Chaucer  in  *  Troilus  and  Cressida/  book  ii. : — 

"  But  ceste  cause,  and  aie  cessith  maladie.** 
These  lines  in  the  original  are  spoken  by  the  King;  but  Theobald  properly  assigned  tiiem  to 
Bertram's  mother. 
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To  sparkle  in  the  spirits  of  my  daughter. 

That  she  maj  quickly  come. — By  my  old  beard, 

And  every  hair  that 's  on  *t,  Helen,  that  's  dead. 

Was  a  sweet  creature ;  such  a  ring  as  this, 

The  last  that  ere  I  took  her  leave  at  court*, 

I  saw  upon  her  finger. 
Bee.  Hers  it  was  not. 

King.  Now,  pray  you,  let  me  see  it ;  for  mine  eye, 

While  I  was  speaking,  oft  was  fasten 'd  to  it. — 

This  ring  was  mine ;  and,  when  I  gave  it  Hel  en, 

I  bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 

Necessitied  to  help,  that  by  this  token 

I  would  relieve  her :  Had  you  that  craft,  to  reave  her 

Of  what  should  stead  her  most  ? 
Ber.  My  gracious  sovereign, 

Howe'er  it  pleases  you  to  take  it  so, 

The  ring  was  never  hers. 
Couin'.  Son,  on  my  life, 

I  have  seen  her  wear  it ;  and  she  reckoned  it 

At  her  life's  rate. 
Laf.  I  am  sure  I  saw  her  wear  it. 

Ber.  You  are  deceived,  my  lord,  she  never  saw  it  ; 

In  Florence  was  it  from  a  casement  thrown  me, 

Wrapped  in  a  paper,  which  contained  the  name 

Of  her  that  threw  it :  noble  she  was,  and  thought 

I  stood  ingag'd**:  but  when  I  had  subacrib'd 

To  mine  own  fortune,  and  inform'd  her  fully, 

I  could  not  answer  in  that  course  of  honour 

As  she  had  made  the  overture,  she  ceas'd, 

In  heavy  satisfaction,  and  would  never 

Receive  the  ring  again. 
King.  Plutus  himself. 

That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine, 

Hath  not  in  nature's  mystery  more  science. 

Than  I  have  in  this  ring:  't  was  mine,  't  was  Helen's, 

Whoever  gave  it  you :  Then,  if  you  know 

That  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourself, 

Confess  't  was  hers,  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 

You  got  it  from  her :  she  call'd  the  saints  to  surety, 

That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger, 

Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself  in  bed, 

•  This  line  is  probably  comipt,  though  the  meaning  is  obvions. 

*  Jnga^d,  Malone  thinks  this  is  used  in  the  sense  of  unengaged^  as  "inhabitable"  is  used  for 
nninhabitable.  We  think  that  the  lady  is  represented  by  Bertram  to  have  considered  him  "in- 
gag'd  "^—pUdgtd^Uy  herself.  
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(Where  you  have  never  come,)  or  sent  it  us 

Upon  her  great  disaster. 
Beb.  She  never  saw  it. 

King.  Thou  speak*6t  it  fedselj,  as  I  love  mine  honour; 

And  mak*st  coi^ectural  fears  to  come  into  me, 

Which  I  would  fain  shut  out:  If  it  should  prove 

That  thou  art  so  inhuman, — 't  will  not  prove  so ; — 

And  yet  I  know  not : — ^thou  didst  hate  her  deadly, 

And  she  is  dead;  which  nothing,  but  to  close 

Her  eyes  myself,  could  win  me  to  believe. 

More  than  to  see  this  ring. — ^Take  him  away. —        [Guards  $eize  Bsbtbam. 

My  fore-past  proofs,  however  the  matter  fall. 

Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity, 

Having  vainly  fear*d  too  little. — Away  with  him ; — 

We  11  sift  this  matter  further. 
Beb.  If  you  shall  prove 

This  ring  was  ever  hers,  you  shall  as  easy 

Prove  that  I  husbanded  her  bed  in  Florence, 

Where  yet  she  never  was.  [Eait  Bebtbait,  guarded. 

Enter  the  Astringer. 

Enfa.  I  am  wrapped  in  dismal  thinkings. 

AsT.  Gracious  sovereign, 

Whether  I  have  been  to  blame,  or  no,  I  know  not ; 

Here  's  a  petition  from  a  Florentine, 

Who  hath,  for  four  or  five  removes*,  come  short 

To  tender  it  herself.     I  undertook  it. 

Vanquished  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  speech 

Of  the  poor  suppliant,  who  by  this,  I  know. 

Is  here  attending :  her  business  looks  in  her 

With  an  importing  visage ;  and  she  told  me, 

In  a  sweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 

Your  highness  with  herself. 
Enco.  [Beade.] 

"  Upon  hifl  many  protestations  to  many  me,  when  his  wife  was  dead^  I  blush  to 
say  it,  he  won  me.  Now  is  the  count  Boudllon  a  widower;  his  vows  are  forfeited  to 
me,  and  my  honour 's  paid  to  him.  He  stole  from  Florence,  taking  no  leave,  and  I 
follow  him  to  his  oountiy  for  justice :  Qiant  it  me,  0  king;  in  you  it  best  lies;  other* 
wise  a  seducer  flourishes,  and  a  poor  maid  is  undone. 

''DiAHA  Cafulet^" 

Laf.  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  £Edr,  and  toll  for  this : 

■  Removu — ftages. 
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I  *11  none  of  him*. 
King.  The  heavens  have  thought  well  on  thee,  Lafeu, 

To  bring  forth  this  discovery. — Seek  these  suitors : 

Go  speedilj,  and  bring  again  the  count. 

[Eaeunt  ihs  Astringer  and  some  Attendant& 

I  am  afeard  the  life  of  Helen,  lady. 

Was  foully  snatched. 
Count.  Now,  justice  on  the  doers ! 

Enter  Bebtbam,  guarded, 

EiNO.  I  wonder,  sir,  for^  wives  are  monsters  to  you. 
And  that  you  fly  them  as  you  swear  them  lordship, 
Yet  you  desire  to  marry. — What  woman  's  that? 

Bs-enter  the  Astringer,  noith  Widow,  cmd  Diana. 

DiA.  I  am,  my  lord,  a  wretched  Florentine, 

Derived  from  the  ancient  Gapulet ; 

My  suit,  as  I  do  understand,  you  know, 

And  therefore  know  how  far  I  may  be  pitied. 
WiD.  I  am  her  mother,  sir,  whose  age  and  honour 

Both  suffer  under  this  complaint  we  bring. 

And  both  shall  cease,  without  your  remedy. 
Kino.  Come  hither,  count :  Do  you  know  these  women  ? 
Bbb.  My  lord,  I  neither  can  nor  will  deny 

But  that  I  know  them :  Do  they  charge  me  further? 
DiA.  Why  do  you  look  so  strange  upon  your  wife  ? 
Ber.  She  *s  none  of  mine,  my  lord 
DiA.  If  you  shall  marry, 

You  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine ; 

You  give  away  Heaven's  vows,  and  those  are  mine ; 

You  give  away  myself,  which  is  known  mine ; 

For  I  by  vow  am  so  embodied  yours. 

That  she  which  marries  you  must  marry  me. 

Either  both  or  none. 
Lap.  Your  reputation  \to  Bebtbam]  comes  too  short  for  my  daughter;  you  are 

no  husband  for  her. 
Beb.  My  lord,  this  is  a  fond  and  desperate  creature, 

Whom  some  time  I  have  laughed  with :  let  your  highness 

»  This  b  usoally  printed, "  I  will  bay  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  him;  for,  this,  1 11  none 
of  him."    We  follow  the  original,  which  has  an  eqnallj  clear  meaning.    (See  Illustration  17.) 

^  The  original  has  Mr,  #tr.  In  Lord  Bllesmere's  copy,  air  has  been  corrected  to  /or,  as  Mr.  Col- 
lier inft>rms  ns. 
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Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour, 

Than  for  to  think  that  I  would  sink  it  here. 
King.  Sir,  for  my  thoughts,  you  have  them  ill  to  friend, 

Till  your  deeds  gain  them :  Fairer  prove  your  honour, 
^     Than  in  my  thought  it  lies ! 
DiA.  Go<yd  my  lord, 

Ask  him  upon  his  oath,  if  he  does  think 

He  had  not  my  virginity. 
King.  What  say*st  thou  to  her? 
Beb.  She  's  impudent,  my  lord ; 

And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp. 
DiA.  He  does  me  wrong,  my  lord ;  if  I  were  so 

He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  common  price : 

Do  not  believe  him :  O,  behold  this  ring, 

Whose  high  respect,  and  rich  validity", 

Did  lack  a  parallel ;  yet,  for  all  that. 

He  gave  it  to  a  commoner  o*  the  camp, 

If  I  be  one. 
Count.  He  blushes,  and  't  is  his** : 

Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  gem 

Conferred  by  testament  to  the  sequent  issue. 

Hath  it  been  ow'd  and  worn.     This  is  his  wife; 

That  ring  *s  a  thousand  proofs. 
King.  Methought,  you  said. 

You  saw  one  here  in  court  could  witness  it. 
DiA.  I  did,  my  lord,  but  loth  am  to  produce 

So  bad  an  instrument ;  his  name  *s  Parolles. 
Laf.  I  saw  the  man  to-day,  if  man  he  be. 
King.  Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither. 
Ber.  What  of  him? 

He  's  quoted  for  a  most  perfidious  slave. 

With  all  the  spots  o*  the  world  tax*d  and  debosh*d ; 

Whose  nature  sickens  but  to  speak  a  truth : 

Am  I  or  that,  or  this,  for  what  he  11  utter, 

That  will  speak  anything  ? 
King.  She  hath  that  ring  of  yours. 

Beb.  I  think  she  has :  certain  it  is  I  lik'd  her, 

And  boarded^  her  i'  the  wanton  way  of  youth : 

She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me. 

Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint. 

As  all  impediments  in  fency's  course 


•  VaUditjh-'Ttdne. 

^  His.    The  original  has  hit    We  adopt  Mr.  Collier^g  reading,  instead  of  the  HBOal  U. 
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Are  motiyes  of  more  fancy;  and,  in  fine, 

Her  insoit  coming  with  her  modem  grace, 

Sabdued  me  to  her  rate :  she  got  the  ring ; 

And  I  had  that  which  any  inferior  might 

At  market-price  have  bbught. 
DiA.  I  must  be  patient ; 

You,  that  have  tum'd  off  a  first  so  noble  wife, 

May  justly  diet  me.     I  pray  you  yet, 

(Since  you  lack  virtue  I  will  lose  a  husband,) 

Send  for  your  ring,  I  will  return  it  home. 

And  give  me  mine  again. 
Bbb.  I  have  it  not. 

King.  What  ring  was  yours,  I  pray  you  ? 
DiA.  Sir,  much  like  the  same  upon  your  finger. 
KiKG.  Know  you  this  ring?  this  ring  was  his  of  late. 
DiA.  And  this  was  it  I  gave  him,  being  a-bed. 
King.  The  story  then  goes  false,  you  threw  it  him 

Out  of  a  casement 
DiA.  I  have  spoke  the  truth. 


Enter  Pabolles. 

Beb.  My  lord,  I  do  confess  the  ring  was  hers. 

Enia.  You  boggle  shrewdly,  every  feather  starts  you. — 

Is  this  the  man  you  speak  of? 
DiA.  Ay,  my  lord. 

King.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  but  tell  me  true,  I  charge  you, 

Not  fearing  the  displeasure  of  your  master, 

(Which,  on  your  just  proceeding,  I  *11  keep  off,) 

By  him,  and  by  this  woman  here,  what  know  you? 
Pab.  So  please  your  majesty,  my  master  hath  been  an  honourable  gentleman; 

tricks  he  hath  had  in  him  which  gentlemen  have. 
King.  Come,  come,  to  the  purpose :  Did  he  love  this  woman  ? 
Pab.  'Faith,  sir,  he  did  love  her:  But  how? 
King.  How,  I  pray  you  ? 

Pab.  He  did  love  her,  sir,  as  a  gentleman  loves  a  woman. 
King.  How  is  that? 

Pab.  He  loved  her,  sir,  and  loved  her  not. 
King.  As  thou  art  a  knave,  and  no  knave : — ^What  an  equivocal  companion  is 

this! 
Pab.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  at  your  majesty's  command. 
Laf.  He 's  a  good  drum,  my  lord,  but  a  naughty  orator. 
DiA.  Do  you  know  he  promised  me  marriage  ? 
Pab.  'Faith,  I  know  more  than  1 11  speak. 
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EiKG.  Bat  wilt  thou  not  speak  all  thou  know^st  ? 

Pab.  Yes,  so  please  jour  nuyesty :  I  did  go  between  them,  as  I  said ;  bat  more 

than  that,  he  loved  her, — ^for,  indeed,  he  was  mad  for  her,  and  talked  of 

Satan,  and  of  limbo,  and  of  furies,  and  I  know  not  what :  yet  I  was  in  that 

credit  with  them  at  that  time,  that  I  knew  of  iheir  going  to  bed ;  and  of 

other  motions,  as  promising  her  marriage,  and  things  which  would  derive 

me  ill  will  to  speak  of,  therefore  I  will  not  speak  what  I  know. 
EiKG.  Thou  hast  spoken  all  already,  unless  thou  canst  say  they  are  married : 

But  thou  art  too  fine*  in  thy  evidence;  therefore  stand  aside. — ^This  ring, 

you  say,  was  yours  ? 
Du.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King.  Where  did  you  buy  it  ?  or  who  gave  it  you  ? 
DiA.  It  was  not  given  me,  nor  I  did  not  buy  it 
EiNa.  Who  lent  it  you? 

DiA.  It  was  not  lent  me  neither. 

King.  Where  did  you  find  it  then  ? 
DiA.  I  found  it  not 

King.  If  it  were  yours  by  none  of  all  these  ways. 

How  could  you  give  it  him  ? 
DiA.  I  never  gave  it  him. 

Laf.  This  woman  's  an  easy  glove,  my  lord ;  she  goes  off  and  on  at  pleasure. 
King.  This  ring  was  mine,  I  gave  it  his  first  wife. 
DiA.  It  might  be  yours,  or  hers,  for  aught  I  know. 
King.  Take  her  away,  I  do  not  like  her  now ; 

To  prison  with  her :  and  away  with  him. — 

Unless  thou  telFst  me  where  thou  hadst  this  ring. 

Thou  diest  within  this  hour. 
DiA.  I  'U  never  tell  you. 

King.  Take  her  away. 

DiA.  1 11  put  in  bail,  my  liege. 

King.  I  think  thee  now  some  common  customer. 
DiA.  By  Jove,  if  ever  I  knew  roan,  *t  was  you. 
King.  Wherefore  hast  thou  accus*d  him  all  this  while  ? 
Dja.  Because  he  *s  guilty,  and  he  is  not  guilty : 

He  knows  I  am  no  maid,  and  he  11  swear  to  't : 

1 11  swear  I  am  a  maid,  and  he  knows  not 

Great  king,  I  am  no  strumpet,  by  my  life ; 

I  am  either  maid,  or  else  this  old  man*s  wife.  [PoifUing  to  Lafeu. 

King.  She  doth  abuse  our  ears;  to  prison  with  her. 
DiA.  Good  mother,  fetch  my  bail.— Stay,  royal  sir;  [Exit  Widow. 

The  jeweller  that  owes  tiie  ring  is  sent  for, 

And  he  shall  surety  me.    But  for  this  lord, 

•  Too  JIne— too  fuU  of  finesse.    So  in  Baoon's  *  Apophthegms,'  where  the  word  is  used  in  » 
compUmentary  sense :  "  Your  rn^esty  was  too  /pw  for  my  Lord  Barney." 
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Who  hath  abused  me,  as  be  knows  himself, 
Though  yet  he  never  barm'd  me,  here  I  quit  him: 
He  knows  himself  my  bed  he  hath  defiPd ; 
And  at  that  time  he  got  his  wife  with  child : 
Dead  though  she  be,  she  feels  her  young  one  kick ; 
So  there  's  my  riddle, — One  that  *s  dead  is  quick ; 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 

Be-mUr  Widow,  vdth  Helena. 

King.  Is  there  no  exorcist 

Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes  ? 
Is't  real  that  I  see? 
Hel.  No,  my  good  lord ; 

T  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  wife  you  see, 
The  name,  and  not  the  thing. 
Bbb.  Both,  both ;  O,  pardon ! 

Hel.  O,  my  good  lord,  when  I  was  like  this  maid, 
I  found  you  wond'rous  kind.    There  is  your  ring, 
And,  look  you^  here  *s  your  letter :  This  it  says, 
**  When  from  my  finger  you  can  get  this  ring, 
And  are  by  me  with  child,"  &c. — ^This  is  done : 
Will  you  be  mine,  now  you  are  doubly  won  ? 
Beb.  If  she,  my  liege,  can  make  me  know  this  clearly, 

I H  love  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly. 
Hel.  If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue. 
Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  you ! — 
0,  my  dear  mother,  do  I  see  you  living  ? 
Laf.  Mines  eyes  smell  onions,  I  shall  weep  anon : — 

Good  Tom  Drum  [to  Pakolles],  lend  me  a  handkerchief:  So, 
I  thank  thee ;  wait  on  me  home,  I  H  make  sport  with  thee : 
Let  thy  courtesies  alone,  they  are  scurvy  ones. 
EiNO.  Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know, 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow : — 

If  thou  be*st  yet  a  fresh  uncropped  flower,  \To  Diana. 

Choose  thou  thy  husband,  and  1 11  pay  thy  dower ; 
For  I  can  guess,  that,  by  thy  honest  aid, 
Thou  kept*st  a  wife  herself,  thyself  a  maid. — 
Of  that  and  all  the  progress,  more  and  less, 
Resolvedly  more  leisure  shall  express : 
All  yet  seems  well ;  and,  if  it  end  so  meet. 
The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet  {FhmrUih, 

{Advancing.) 
The  )dng  *8  a  beggar,  now  the  play  is  done : 
All  is  well  ended,  if  this  suit  be  won. 
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That  you  express  content ;  which  we  will  pay, 
With  strife  to  please  you,  day  exceeding  day : 
Ours  be  your  patience  then,  and  yours  our  parts ; 
Your  gentle  hands  lend  us,  and  take  our  hearts. 


[act  v. 


{^Exeunt. 


iCouH  of  Countess's  Palace— Parolles  and  Chwn,'] 
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ILLUSTEATIONS. 


ACT   I. 


'  Som  I. — "  To  whom  I  am  now  in  voard!" 

"  It  is  now  almost  forgotten  in  England/'  says 
Johnson,  "  that  the  heirs  of  great  fortunes  were 
ihe  king's  wards.  Whether  the  same  practice 
prerailed  in  France  it  is  of  no  great  use  to  in- 
quire, for  Shakspeare  gives  to  all  nations  the 
manners  of  England."  The  particular  expres- 
sion here  used  by  Shakspere  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  feudal  rights  of  the  sovereign 
over  tenants  in  chief,  during  their  minority, 
were  assumed  to  be  exercised  in  the  case  of 
Bertram.  Those  rights,  certainly,  did  not  ex- 
tend to  all  France,  but  were  confined  to  Nor- 
mandy. Our  poet  seems  to  have  followed,  with- 
out mnch  regard  to  the  general  question  of 
wards,  the  story  of  Boccaccio,  in  which  the 
Bertram  of  the  novel  is  represented  as  being 
left  by  his  fiither  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
king.  But  in  Shakspere's  day  the  rights  of 
wardship  were  exercised  by  the  crown  very 
oppressiyely,  and  an  English  audience  would 
qnite  understand  how  a  sovereign  could  claim 
the  privilege  of  disposing  of  his  tenant  in  mar- 
riage. There  is  a  very  curious  state  paper 
addressed  by  Lord  Cecil  to  Sir  John  Savile  and 
others,  in  1608,  upon  the  accession  of  James,  in 


which  the  king  announces  his  desire  to  com- 
promise his  right  of  wardship  for  a  pecuniary 
compensation.  The  Court  of  Wards  was  not 
abolished  till  1656 ;  but  James,  half  a  century 
before  the  nation  got  rid  of  this  badge  of  feu- 
dality, thought  that  the  existence  of  this  species 
of  tyranny  afforded  him  a  capital  opportunity 
of  making  a  merit  of  being  gracious  to  his  sub- 
jects, and  of  putting  a  round  sum  into  his 
pocket  at  the  same  time.  The  scheme,  however, 
failed,  although  very  cleverly  set  forth.  The 
letter  of  Cecil  is  long ;  but  a  sentence  will  show 
its  objects  and  tone : — "  His  Mi^esty  observing, 
among  other  things,  what  power  he  hath  by  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  realm  to  dispose  of  the 
marriages  of  all  such  subjects  as  hold  their 
lands  of  him  by  tenures  in  capite,  or  knight's 
service,  and  shall  be  under  ages  at  the  time  of 
their  ancestors'  death  from  whom  their  estates 
are  derived;  and  conceiving  well  in  his  own 
great  judgment  what  a  comfort  it  would  be  to 
give  them  assurance  that  those  might  now  be 
compounded  for  in  the  life  of  such  ancestors, 
upon  reasonable  conditions,  I  thought  it  my 
duty,  being  privy  to  his  Miu'est/s  gracious  pur- 
pose of  affording  his  subjects  at  this  time  some 
such  condition  of  favour,  to  consider  of  and 
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propound  some  conyenient  connes  to  his  Ma- 
jestj/'  ke.  (Lodge's  '  UlostratioiiB,'  toL  iii.,  4to., 
page  189.) 

•  SoENi  I.—-"  Her  disp<mtion$  she  inti^erite,**  Ac 

To  onderatand  this  passage  we  mtist  define 
the  meaning  of  "virtuous  qualities.**  The 
Countess  has  distinguished  between  "disposi- 
tions** and  "&ir  gifts.**  By  the  one  is  meant 
the  natural  temper  and  affections — by  the  other 
the  results  of  education.  In  like  manner  "vir- 
tuous qualities'*  mean  the  same  as  "&ir  gifts** 
— ^they  are  the  acquirements  which  might  find 
a  place  in  "  an  unclean  mind,**  as  well  as  in  one 
of  honest  **  dispositions.**  Then  "  they  are  vir- 
tues and  traitors  too** — they  are  good  in  them- 
selves, but  they  betray  to  evil,  by  giving  the 
"unclean  mind"  the  power  to  deceive.  The 
"virtuous  qualities**  in  Helena  are  unmixed 
with  any  natural  defect — "  they  are  the  better 
for  their  simpleness."  The  concluding  expres- 
sion, "  she  derives  her  honesty,  and  achieves  her 
goodness,**  is  one  of  the  many  examples  of 
Shakspere's  beautiful  discrimination  as  a  mo- 
ralist How  many  that  are  honest  by  nature 
can  scarcely  be  called  good  I  "Goodness,"  in 
the  high  sense  in  which  our  poet  uses  it,  can 
only  be  "  achieved," 

»  Scene  I.—"  'TUtheheH  brine;'  <fcc. 

" To  «ea«on,'*  says  Malone,  "has  here  a  culi- 
nary sense ;  to  preserve  by  salting."  Upon  this, 
Pye,  in  his '  Comments  upon  the  Commentators,' 
says,  "  Surely,  this  coarse  and  vulgar  metaphor 
neither  wanted  nor  merited  a  note."  But  why 
"  coarse  and  vulgar  1"  The  "  culinary  sense"  of 
Malone  may  raise  up  associations  of  the  kitchen, 
which  are  not  perfectly  genteel ;  but  suppose  he 
had  said  "  chemical  sense" — ^would  the  metaphor 
have  been  itself  different?  We  would  rather 
make  our  estimate  of  what  is  "  coarse  and  vul- 
gar" upon  the  authority  of  Shakspere  himself 
than  upon  that  of  Mr.  Pye.  With  our  poet  this 
was  a  fitvourite  metaphor,  repeated  almost  as 
often  as  "  the  canker"  of  the  rose.  In  '  The 
Bape  of  Lucrece'  we  have, 

'*  But  I  akme,  alone  mutt  dt  and  pine, 
Seawmkng  the  earth  with  showers  of  silver  Mim." 


[act  I. 


In  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,' 


«  Jesu  Marial  Whata  deal  of  brine 
Hath  wash'd  thy  sallow  cheek  for  Rosaline! 
How  much  salt  water  thrown  away  in  waste. 
To  aeaam  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  taste  1" 


In  'Twelfth  Night,' 
*'  And  water  once  a-day  her  diamber  round 
With  eye^>fltoding  Arta^.-  all  thb  to  «0we» 
A  brother^  dead  lovefwhicfa  she  would  keep  fir^dk 
And  UuHng,  in  her  sad  remembcance." 

The  metaphor  which  these  critics  call  "  coane 
and  vulgar"  and  "culinary"  has  the  sanction 
of  the  very  highest  authority,  in  whose  month 
the  most  fitmiiiar  allusions  are  employed  in  con- 
nection  with  the  most  sacred  things :  "  Ye  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth." 

*  Scene  II.  **  Hi$  piausive  words 

He  ecaUet^d  noi  in  ears,  but  grqfted  them, 
To  grow  there,  and  to  hear.** 

Of  course  from  the  collect  in  the  Liturgy : — 
"  Grant,  we  beseech  thee.  Almighty  Qod,  that 
the  words  which  we  have  heard  i^  day  with 
our  outward  ears  may  through  thy  grace  he  so 
grqfted  inwardly  in  our  hearts,  ^uU  theyma^ 
bring  forth  the  fruit  of  good  living,"  Ac 

But  it  is  noticeable  that  Shakspere's  reveroi- 
tial  mind  very  seldom  adopted  the  phraseology 
of  scripture  or  prayer  for  the  mere  sake  of  orna- 
menting his  diction,  as  modems  perpetually  do. 
The  pasBage  noted  is  an  exception;  but  sndi 
are  very  rare.  Doubts  have  been  entertained 
as  to  Shakspere's  religious  belief;  because  few 
or  no  notices  of  it  occur  in  his  works,  l^s 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  a  tender  and  delicate 
reserve  about  holy  things^  rather  than  to  Inai- 
tention  or  neglect  It  is  not  he  who  talks  most 
about  scripture,  or  who  most  frequently  adopts 
its  phraseology,  who  most  deeply  feels  it, 

»  Scene  III.—"  What  does  this  Jmave  ha^r  de. 

Douce  classes  the  Clown  of  this  comedy 
amongst  the  domestic  fools.  Of  this  genus  the 
same  writer  gives  us  three  species :— The  mere 
natural,  or  idiot ;  the  silly  by  nature,  yet  cun- 
ning and  sarcastical;  the  artificial  Of  this 
latter  species,  to  which  it  appears  to  us  tiie 
Clown  before  us  belongs,  Puttenham,  in  his 
'Art  of  English  Poesie,'  has  defined  the  chane- 
teristics:— "A  buffoon,  or  counterfeit  fool,  to 
hear  him  speak  wisely,  which  is  like  himself;  it 
is  no  sport  at  all.  But  for  such  a  coonterfbit  to 
talk  and  look  foolishly  it  maketh  ns  laa^  be- 
cause it  is  no  part  of  his  natuimt"  Of  the  real 
domestic  fools  of  the  artificial  class— thai  is,  of 
the  class  of  clever  fellows  who  were  content  to 
be  called  fools  for  their  hire,  Gabriel  Harvey  has 
given  us  some  minor  distinctions:^ — ^"SocggiB, 
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the  jovial  fool ;  or  Skdton,  the  melancholy  fool; 
or  Elderton,  the  bibbing  fool ;  or  Will  Sommer, 
the  choleric  fool."  (Pieiye's  'Supererogation/ 
book  ii.)  « Shakspere's  fools  each  united  in  his 
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own  person  all  the  peculiar  qualities  that  must 
have  made  the  real  domestic  fool  valuable.  He 
infused  into  them  his  wit  and  his  philosophy, 
without  taking  them  out  of  the  condition  of 


realities.  They  are  the  interpreters,  to  the 
multitude,  of  many  things  that  would  other- 
wise "  lie  too  deep"  for  words. 

•  SCEOTS  III. 

**  Thouffh  honesty  he  no  puritan,  yet  it  witt  do  no 
hurt;  U  will  wear  the  surplice  of  humility 
over  the  black  gown  of  a  big  heart." 

This  passage  refers  to  the  sour  objection  of 
the  puritans  to  the  use  of  the  surplice  in  divine 
service,  for  which  they  wished  to  substitute 
the  black  Genevan  gown.  At  this  time  the 
controveisy  with  the  puritans  raged  violently. 
Hookefs  fifth  book  of  'Ecclesiastical  Polity,' 
which,  in  the  29th  chapter,  discusses  this  matter 
at  length,  was  published  in  1597.  But  the 
question  itself  is  much  older — as  old  as  the 


Reformation,  when  it  was  agitated  between  the 
British  and  continental  reformers.  During  the 
reign  of  Mary  it  troubled  Frankfort ;  and  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  it  was  brought  back  to 
England,  under  the  patronage  of  Archbishop 
Grindal,  whose  residence  in  Germany,  during 
his  exile  in  Mary's  reign,  had  disposed  him  to 
Genevan  theology.  The  dispute  about  ecclesi- 
astical vestments  may  seem  a  trifle,  but  it  was 
at  this  period  made  the  ground  upon  which  to 
try  the  first  principles  of  church  authority :  a 
point  in  itself  unimportant  becomes  vital  when 
so  large  a  question  is  made  to  turn  upon  it 
Hence  its  prominency  in  the  controversial  writ- 
ings of  Shakspere's  time ;  and  few  among  his 
audience  would  be  likely  to  miss  an  allusion  to 
a  subject  fiercely  debated  at  Paul's  Cross  and 
elsewhere. 


ACT  II. 


^  ScENis  I.—"  Then  here  *8  a  man,"*  <fcc 

Hb.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  the  preface  to  his  very 
beantiful  drama  of  'The  Legend  of  Florence,' 
has  the  following  observation  on  the  rhythm  of 
Shakspere : — "  That  dramatist,  high  above  all 
dramatists,  has  almost  sanctified  a  ten-syllable 
regolarity  of  structure,  scarcely  ever  varied  by 
a  syllable,  though  rich  with  every  other  diver- 
sity of  modulation.    But,  noble  as  the  music  is 


which  he  has  accordingly  left  us,  massy,  yet 
easy,  and  never  failing  him,  any  more  than  his 
superhuman  abundance  of  thought  and  imageiy 
—I  dare  venture  to  think,  that,  had  he  lived 
farther  off  from  the  times  of  the  princely  mo- 
notony of '  Marlowe's  mighty  line,*  he  would 
have  carried  still  farther  that  riiythmical  free- 
dom, of  which  he  was  the  first  to  set  his  own 
£uhion,  and  have  anticipated,  and  far  surpassed, 
the  sprightly  licence  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.'' 
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Without  entering  into  the  general  theory 
here  involved,  we  may  express  an  opinion  that, 
in  many  instances,  the  freedom  of  Shakspere's 
lighter  dialogue  has  been  impaired  by  his  edi- 
tors. We  have  an  instance  before  us.  The 
three  lines  spoken  by  Lafeu  are  printed  by  us 
as  in  the  original  copy.  Nothing  can  be  more 
buoyant  than  their  metrical  flow,  and  nothing, 
therefore,  more  characteristic  of  the  speaker. 
To  get  rid  of  the  short  line  spoken  by  the  King, 
some  of  the  "  regulators"  have  transposed  the 
lines  after  this  £&shion,  and  so  they  are  always 
printed : — 


ILLUSTRATIONS. .  [,^CT  II. 

**  Laf,  ThenhcK'f  auMB 

SUnds,  that  has  brought  his  pardoo.    I  woald  yov 
Had  kneelM,  my  lord,  to  ask  me  mercy ;  and 
That,  at  my  bidding,  you  could  so  rtand  up." 

In  the  same  way  the  succeeding  lines,*  which  we 
also  print  as  in  the  original,  are  changed  by  the 
syllable-counting  process  into  the  following : — 
**  King.  I  would  I  had,  so  I  had  broke  thy  pate^ 
And  ask'd  thee  mercy  for  't. 

••  m/l  Good  faith,  across : 

But,  my  good  lord,  *t  is  thus;  will  yoa  be  cor'  d 
Of  your  infirmity  f 
"  Kintr,  No. 

•*  Laf,  O,  will  yoa  eat 

No  grapes,  my  royal  fox  i    Yes,  but  you  will 
My  noble  grapes,  an  if  my  royal  fox 
Could  reach  them:  I  have  lam  a  medicine,"  &c 


[Barbef^*  Chalr.2 


SoENB  n.— " It  is  like  a  barber's  chair" 
"  As  common  as  a  barber's  chair"  was  a  pro- 
verbial expression,  which  we  find  used  by  Bur- 
ton ('Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  edit.  1652,  p. 
665).     In  a  collection  of  epigrams,  entitled 
*  More  Fooles  yet,'  1610,  we  have  these  lines  :— 
"  Moreover,  satin  suiu  he  doth  compare 
Unto  the  service  of  a  barber's  chair ; 
As  fit  for  every  Jack  and  Journeyman, 
As  for  a  knight  or  worthy  gentleman." 

The  barbel's  shop,  in  Shakspere's  time,  was  "  a 
place  where  news  of  every  kind  circled  and 
centered."  So  Scott  has  described  it  in  '  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel.'     The  "  knight  or  worthy 


gentleman"  was  nothing  loth  to  exchange 
gossip  with  the  artist  who  presided  over  the 
chair ;  and  while  "  the  Jack  or  joumeymaa" 
took  his  turn,  many  a  gay  gallant  haa  filled  vp 
the  minutes  by  touching  the  ghittem  to  some 
favourite  roundelay.  Jost  Amman,  one  of  the 
most  spirited  of  designers,  has  given  na  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  Qerman  barber's  shop,  which  may 
well  enough  pass  for  such  an  English  ^emporinm 
of  intelligence." 

•  SoENK  11.—"^  morris  for  Mof-da^.' 
In  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  (Dhistra- 
tions  of  Act  I.)  will  be  found  a  general  netioe 
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of  the  Hftj-games.  We  take  the  opportunity 
of  here  introducing  ft  copy  of  an  ancient  painted 
window  at  Betley,  in  StadOfordahire,  an  engraving 
and  description  of  which  are  generally  given  in 
the  Tarioruxn  editions  of  Shakspere,  appended 
to  *  Heniy  lY^  Part  L'  Douce  believes  that 
this  window  **  exhibits,  in  all  probability,  the 
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most  curious  as  well  as  the  oldest  representation 
of  an  English  May-game  and  morris-dance  that 
is  anywhere  to  be  found/'  Mr.  Toilet,  the  pos- 
sessor of  this  window,  supposed  it  to  have  been 
painted  in  the  youthful  days  of  Henry  YIIL ; 
but  Douce  is  of  opinion  •"  that  the  dresses  and 
costume  of  some  of  the  figures  are  certainly  of 


iMorrit  Jbr  SfoHoy—ToOees  Window.'^ 


an  older  period,  and  may,  without  much  hazard, 
be  pronounced  to  belong  to  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV." 

Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  were  prominent 
eharacters  in  the  May-games.  We  do  not  find 
them  in  the  painted  window,  unless  some  of  the 


undistinguished  dancers  may  be  taken  to  per- 
sonate them.  The  lady  with  a  crown  on  her 
head  and  a  flower  in  her  hand  (2)  is  taken  to 
be  Maid  Marian,  the  Queen  of  the  May;  and 
the  friar  (3)  to  be  the  no  less  fiunous  Friar 
Tuck.    (See  '  Two  Qentlemen  of  Verona,'  Illus- 
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trations  of  Act  IV.)  The  rider  of  the  hobby- 
horse (5)  is  deemed  by  Mr.  Toilet  to  be  the  King 
of  the  May :  at  any  rate,  the  hobby-horse  was 
one  of  the  greatest  personages  of  the  May- 
games.  (See  'Love's  Labour's  Lost/  Illustra- 
tions of  Act  III.)  The  fool  of  the  Morris  (12) 
is  plainly  indicated  by  his  cap  and  bauble ;  and 
the  Piper,  or  Taborer  (9),  in  the  painted  win- 
dow, is  pursuing  his  ayocation  with  his  wonted 
energy.  Drayton  has  described  this  personage 
as  Tom  Piper, 

**  Who  to  bestlri  him  in  the  morris  dance 
For  penny  wage." 

Mr.  Toilet  thinks  that  the  dancers  in  his  window 
were  representatives  of  the  various  ranks  of  life, 
and  that  the  peasant,  the  franklin,  and  the  noble- 
man are  each  to  be  found  here.  All  the  dancers, 
it  will  be  observed,  have  bells  attached  to  their 
ankles  or  knees ;  and  Douce  says,  "  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  morris-bells  were 
borrowed  from  the  genuine  Moorish  dance.** 
At  any  rate,  the  bells  were  indispensable  even 
in  Shakspere's  time.  Will  Kemp,  the  celebrated 
comic  actor,  was  a  great  morris-dancer,  and  in 
1599  he  undertook  the  extraordinary  feat  of 
dancing  the  morris  from  London  to  Norwich. 
This  singular  performance  is  recorded  by  him- 
self in  a  rare  tract,  republished  by  the  Camden 
Society,  entitled  *  Kemp's  Nine  Dales  Wonder ; 
performed  in  a  Dance  from  London  to  Norwich.' 

The  opening  passage  of  this  curious  pamphlet 
is  descriptive  of  a  state  of  society  such  as  exists 
not  amongst  us  now.  Kemp  was  a  person  of 
high  celebrity  in  his  profession,  and  respectable 
in  his  private  life.  Imagine  such  an  actor 
making  a  street  exhibition  at  the  present  day, 
and  taking  sixpences  and  groAta  amidst  hearty 
prayers  and  God-speeds.  There  is  something 
more  frank  and  cordial  in  this  scene  than  would 
be  compatible  with  our  refinement. 

"  The  first  Monday  in  Lent,  the  close  morning 
promising  a  clear  day  (attended  on  by  Thomas 
Sly,  my  taborer,  William  Bee,  my  servant,  and 
George  Sprat,  appointed  for  my  overseer  that  I 
should  take  no  other  ease  but  my  prescribed 
order),  myself,  that 's  I,  otherwise  called  Cava- 
liero  Kemp,  head  master  of  morrice-dancers, 
high  head-borough  of  heighs,  and  only  tricker 
of  your  trill-lilles  and  best  bell-shangler  between 
Sion  and  Mount  Surrey,  began  frolickly  to  foot 
it  from  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Mayor's 
of  London  towards  the  Right  Worshipful  (and 
truly  bountiful)  Master  Mayor's  of  Norwich. 

"My  setting  forward  was  somewhat  before 


ILLUSTRATIONS.  [ACT  IL 

seven  in  the  morning;  my  taborer  struck  up 
merrily ;  and  as  &st  as  kind  people's  thronging 
together  would  give  me  leave,  through  London 
I  leapt.  By  the  way  many  good  old  people, 
and  divers  others  of  younger  years,  of  mere 
kindness  gave  me  bowed  sixpences  and  groats, 
blessing  me  with  their  hearty  prayers  and  God- 
speeds. 

"  Being  past  White  Chapel,  and  having  left 
fiiir  London  with  all  that  north-east  suburb  be- 
fore named,  multitudes  of  Londoners  left  not 
me ;  but,  either  to  keep  a  custom  which  many 
hold,  that  Mile-end  is  no  walk  without  a  recrea- 
tion at  Stratford  Bow  with  cream  and  cakes,  or 
else  for  love  they  bear  toward  me,  or  periiaps  to 
make  themselves  meny  if  I  should  chance  (as 
many  thought)  to  give  over  my  morrice  within 
a  mile  of  Mile-end ;  however,  many  a  thousand 
brought  me  to  Bow,  where  1  rested  awhile  from 
dancing,  but  had  small  rest  with  those  that 
would  have  uxg'd  me  to  drinking.  But,  I  war- 
rant you.  Will  Kemp  was  wise  enough  :  to  Uieir 
fuU  cups  kind  thanks  was  my  return,  wiUi 
gentlemanlike  protestations,  as  'Truly,  Sir,  I 
dare  not.' " 

The  following  extract  is  amurang  in  itsell^ 
and  illustrates  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
morris : — 

"  In  this  town  of  Sudbury  there  came  a  loaty, 
tall  fellow,  a  butcher  by  his  profession,  that 
would  in  a  morrice  keep  me  company  to  Bnir. 
I,  being  glad  of  his  friendly  offer,  gave  him 
thanks,  and  forward  we  did  set ;  but,  ere  ever 
we  had  measured  half  a  mile  of  our  way,  he 
gave  me  over  in  the  plain  field,  protesting  that 
if  he  might  get  a  100  pound,  he  would  not  hold 
out  with  me ;  for  indeed  my  pace  in  danmng  fg 
not  ordinary. 

"  As  he  and  I  were  parting,  a  lusty  country 
lass,  being  among  the  people,  called  him  &int- 
hearted  lout,  saying,  '  If  I  had  begun  to  dance, 
I  would  have  held  out  one  mile  though  it  had 
cost  my  life.'  At  whidi  words  many  laughed. 
'  Nay,'  saith  she,  '  if  the  dancer  will  lend  me  a 
leash  of  his  bells,  1 11  venture  to  tread  one  mile 
with  him  myself.'  I  looked  upon  her,  saw  mirth 
in  her  eyes,  heard  boldness  in  her  words,  and 
beheld  her  ready  to  tuck  up  her  ruaset  petti- 
coat ;  I  fitted  her  with  bells,  whidi  she  merrily 
taking,  garnished  her  thick  short  l^ps,  and  with 
a  smooth  brow  bade  the  tabrer  begin.  The 
drum  struck;  forward  marched  I  with  my 
merry  Maid  Marian,  who  shook  her  hi,  tadm, 
and  footed  it  merrily  to  Melford,  being  a  long 
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mile.  There  parting  with  her,  I  gave  her  (be- 
sides her  skin  full  of  drink)  an  English  crown 
to  buy  more  drink ;  for,  good  wench,  she  was  in 
a  piteous  heat :  my  kindness  she  requited  with 
dropping  some  dozen  of  short  curtsies,  and 
bidding  God  bless  the  dancer.  I  bade  her 
adieu ;  and  to  give  her  her  due,  she  had  a  good 
ear,  danced  truly,  and  we  parted  friendly." 

>•  SCENI II.—"  Do  you  cry,  *0  Lord,  «>,'  ai 

your  whipping  T  <fcc 
The  now  vulgar  expression  "0  Lord,  sir," 
was  for  a  long  time  the  fashionable  phrase,  and 
has  been  ridiculed  by  other  writers.  The  whip- 
ping of  a  domestic  fool  was  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence.  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  writes  to  Mr. 
Winwood,  in  1604, — "There  was  great  execu- 
tion done  lately  upon  Stone,  the  fool,  who  was 
well  whipped  in  Bridewell  for  a  blaisphemous 
speech,  ^t  there  went  sixty  fools  into  Spain 
besides  my  lord  admiral  and  his  two  sons.  But 
he  is  now  at  liberty  again,  and  for  that  unex- 
pected release  gives  his  lordship  the  praise  of  a 
very  pitiM  lord." — (*  Memoirs  of  the  Peers,'  by 
Sir  E.  Brydges.) 

"  Scene  IIL— "  The  scarfs  and  the  bannerets 
about  thee,"  dx. 

ParoUes,  from  this,  and  several  passages  of  a 
similar  nature,  appears  to  have  been  intended 
for  a  great  coxcomb  in  dress ;  and  Lafeu  here 
compares  his  trappings  to  the  gaudy  decorations 
of  a  pleasure-vessel,  not  "of  too  great  a  bur- 
then." Hall,  in  his  'Satires'  (b.  iv.  8.6),  has 
described  a  soldier  so  scarfed : — 

«*  The  sturdy  pknighman  doth  the  soldier  see 
All  scarfed  with  pied  colours  to  the  knee. 


Whom  Indian  pillage  hath  made  fortunate ; 
And  now  he  'gins  to  loath  his  former  state." 


"  SoBNB  v.—"  Like  him  that  leaped  into  the 
cuOard," 

Ben  Jonson  has  a  passage  which  well  illus- 
trates this : — 

*'  He  may  perchance,  hi  tail  of  a  sheriff's  dhiner. 
Skip  with  a  rhyme  on  the  table,  Arom  New-nothing, 
And  take  his  Ahnain-leap  into  a  custard, 
ShaU  make  my  lady  mayoress  and  her  sisters 
Laugh  all  their  hoods  over  their  shoulders." 

Devil  is  an  Am,  Act  L,  Scene  1. 

The  leaper  into  the  custard  was  the  city  fool. 
Qifford  has  a  note  on  the  above  passage  of  Jon- 
son, which  we  copy :~"  Our  old  dramatists 
abound  with  pleasant  allusions  to  the  enormous 
size  of  their  'quaking  custards,'  which  were 
served  up  at  the  city  feasts,  and  with  which 
such  gross  fooleries  were  played.  Thus  Glap- 
thome : — 

'  1  *11  write  the  city  annals 
In  metre,  which  shall  far  surpass  Sir  Guy 
Of  Warwick's  history,  or  John  Stow's,  upon 
The  cusUrd.  with  the  four-and-twenty  nooks 
At  my  lord  mayor's  iea&V—WU  in  a  Qmetabte. 

Indeed,  no  common  supply  was  required ;  for 
besides  what  the  corporation  (great  devourers 
of  custard)  consumed  on  the  spot,  it  appears 
that  it  was  thought  no  breach  of  city  manners 
to  send  or  take  some  of  it  home  with  them  for 
the  use  of  their  ladies.  In  the  excellent  old 
play  quoted  above,  Clara  twits  her  uncle  with 
this  practice : — 

'  Nor  shall  you,  sir,  as 't  is  a  frequent  custom, 
'Cause  you  're  a  worthy  alderman  of  a  ward. 
Feed  me  with  custard  and  perpetual  white  broth. 
Sent  f^om  the  lord  mayor's  feast,  and  kept  ten  days. 
Till  a  new  dinner  from  the  comroon-hall 
Supply  the  large  defect.'" 


ACT  TIL 


»'  ScES^U.—"  Smoky  muskets.'' 


PoBTABLB  fire-arms,  according  to  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick,  were  first  used  by  the  Lucquese  in 
1480.  The  hand-cannon,  and  the  hand-gun, 
were  litUe  more  than  tubes  of  brass  fitted  on  a 
piece  of  wood,  and  fired  with  a  match  held  in 
the  hand.  In  a  French  translation  of  Quintus 
Cnrtins,  written  in  1468,  and  preserved  amongst 
the  Bumey  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  we 
find  the  earliest  representations  of  hand  fire- 


arms which  are  known.  In  the  next  page  is  a 
copy  of  part  of  an  illumination  in  this  volume. 

The  arquebus  conveyed  the  match  to  the  pan 
by  a  trigger.  This  was  the  first  great  improve- 
ment in  portable  fire-arms.  The  following 
description  of  the  musquet  is  extracted  from 
the  'Penny  Cyclopaedia'  (Art  Arms) : — 

"The  musquet  was  a  Spanish  invention.  It 
is  said  to  have  first  made  its  appearance  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  and  to  have  contributed  in  an 
especial  manner  to  decide  the  fortune  of  the 
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day.  Its  use,  however,  seems  for  a  while  to 
have  been  confined.  It  appears  not  to  have 
been  generally  adopted  till  the  Duke  of  Alba 
took  npon  himself  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  1567.  M.  de  Strozzi,  colonel-gene- 
ral of  the  French  infantry  under  Charles  IX., 
introduced  it  into  France.  The  first  Spanish 
musquets  had  straight  stocks;  the  French 
curved  one&  Their  form  was  that  of  the  haque- 
but,  but  so  long  and  heavy  that  something  of 
support  was  required ;  and  hence  originated  the 
reatf  a  staff  the  height  of  a  man's  shoulder,  with 
a  kind  of  fork  of  iron  at  the  top  to  receive  the 


musquet,  and  a  ferule  at  bottom  to  steady  it  in 
the  ground.  On  a  march,  when  the  piece  was 
shouldered,  the  rest  was  at  first  carried  in  the 
right  hand,  and  subsequently  hung  npon  the 
wrist  by  means  of  a  loop  tied  under  its  head. 
A  similar  rest  had  been  first  used  by  the 
mounted  arquebusiers.  In  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  long  after,  the  English  musqneteer  was 
a  most  encumbered  soldier.  He  had,  besides 
the  unwieldy  weapon  itself  his  coarse  powder 
for  loading  in  a  flask ;  his  fine  powder  for  priming 
in  a  touch-box ;  his  bullets  in  a  leathern  bag, 
the  strings  of  which  he  had  to  draw  to  get  at 
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them ;  wliile  in  his  hand  was  his  burning  match 
and  his  muaqnei-reet;  and  when  he  had  dia- 
charged  his  pieoe,  he  had  to  draw  hia  sword  in 
order  to  defend  himself.  Hence  it  became  a 
qnestion  for  a  long  time,  even  among  militaiy 
men,  whether,  the  bow  did  not  deserve  a  prefer- 
ence over  the  mnaqnet" 

•♦  ScEHB  VL— "  Jchn  DranCa  enteiiainmerU" 

There  is  an  old  interlnde,  printed  in  1601, 
called  'Jack  Dram's  Entertainment;'  and  it 
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appears  that  this  species  of  hospitality  to  which 
Jack-  Drum,  or  John  Dmm,  or  Tom  Dram  (for 
he  is  called  by  each  name),  was  subjected,  con- 
sisted in  abuse  and  beating.  Holinshed,  speak- 
ing of  the  hospitality  of  the  Mayor  of  Dublin 
in  1551,  says,  "  No  guest  had  ever  a  cold  or  for- 
bidding look  from  any  part  of  his  fiunily ;  so 
that  his  jester  or  any  other  officer  durst  not,  for 
both  his  ears,  give  the  simplest  man  that  re- 
sorted to  his  house  Tom  Drum  Ma  enterUdnr 
meni,  which  is,  to  hale  a  man  in  by  the  head, 
and  thrust  him  out  by  both  the  shoidders." 


ACT  IV. 


*•  Scene  IV.—"  Our  vfoggon  ia  prepcu'd." 
In  '  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,'  unquestionably  an 
early  play,  Shakspere  has  used  the  term  cocbch : — 
**  No  drop  bat  ai  s  coach  doth  carry  thae.** 

In  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  Mrs. 
Quickly  tells  us  that  "  there  has  been  knights, 
and  lords  and  gentlemen,  with  their  coaches — 
coach  after  coach,  I  warrant  you."  The  proba- 
bility therefore  is,  that,  in  using  the  term  wag- 
ifon  in  the  text^  our  poet  meant  a  public  vehicle. 
Certainly  the  early  coaches  were  not  much  un- 
like waggons.  Mr.  Markland,  in  his  interest- 
ing paper  in  the  '  Archceologia,'  '  On  the  early 
Use  of  Carriages  in  England '  (vol.  xx.),  has 
given  us  a  representation  from  an  Ancient 
Flemish  Chronicle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
the  British  Museum  (Boyal  MSS.  16  F.  IIL), 
representing  Emergard,  the  wife  of  Salvard, 
Lord  of  Bonsillon,  driven  in  a  covered  cart  or 


waggon.  She  is  attended  by  a  female,  and  in 
the  front  of  the  cart  is  placed  her  fooL  The 
carriages  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
suite  travelled  are  exhibited  in  Hoefhagel's 
print  of  Nonsuch  House  (1582),  from  which  we 
give  the  representation  of  the  carriage  of  Eliza- 
beth's attendants,  the  form  of  which  is  certainly 
more  commodious  than  that  of  the  Countess  of 
Bousillon. 


Stow,  in  his  'Annals,'  speaks  of  Umg  waggona 
for  passengers  and  commodities  in  1564;  and 
these,  he  says,  were  similar  to  those  which  tra- 
velled in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  to 
London  from  Canterbury  and  other  laige  towns. 
These,  it  seems  then,  in  Shakspere's  time  were 
called  waggons,  though  they  afterwards  were 
occasionally  named  caravans.  As  ]ate>  how- 
ever, as  1660,  wefindftx)m  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale's  '  Diary '  that  his  daughter  "  went  towards 
London  in  Coventre  waggon." 


ACT  V. 


^  ScENB  I.—"  Enter  a  genUe  Astringer." 
An  astrwffer  is  a  fihlconer.     "  They  be  called 


ostringers,"  says  Markham»  the  great  authority 
on  hawking,  "  which  are  the  keepers  of  goss- 
hawks  or  tereells."    A  "  gentie  astringer  "  pro- 
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bably'meani  tke  heftd  of  the  king's  hawkuig 
cstabUiriunflBi— not  a  menial,  bat  an  officer  of 


rank  in^hia  honaeliold. 
England  la  a  noble. 


The  grand  ftkoner  of 


iGmUe  Mtringtr.^ 


"  Scene  III.—"  Tott  far  this." 

The  tolling  in  a  fifdr  was  necessary  to  the  va- 
lidity of  a  baigain,  and  Lafen  will  get  rid  of 
Bertram  by  toll  and  sale,  according  to  one  read- 
ing, or  he  will  buy  a  son-in-law,  and  toll  him, 


according  to  the  other.  The  custom  is  deacribed 
in  'Hudibras:* — 
**  How  shall  I  answer  hue  and  cry* 

For  a  roan  gelding,  twelve  hands  high. 

All  ipurr'd,  and  switdi'd,  a  lock  on  *»  hoof. 

Aiorrelmane?    Can  I  bring  proof 

Where,  when,  by  whom,  and  what  y*  were  told  Ibr, 

And  in  the  open  market  toll'd  fSor? " 


COSTUME. 


The  costume  of  this  play,  for  anything  that 
appears  to  the  contraiy,  might  be  either  of  the 
age  of  Boccaccio  or  of  Shakspere.  The  Floren- 
tines and  the  Siennois  were  continually  at  strife 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  the  mention  of  a 
"  Duke  of  Austria "  would,  strictly,  place  its 
date  anterior  to  1457,  Ladislaus,  the  last  Duke 
of  Austria,  haying  died  King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia  in  that  year;  whilst  the  allusion  to 
Austria,  as  a  power  per  ae  would  drive  the 
period  of  action  still  &rther  back  amongst  the 
dukes  and  maigraves  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centurieB.  It  is  our  opinion,  however, 
tkat  in  all  cases  where  theie  is  no  positive  vio- 
lence oommiUed  againat   history— where  the 


foundation  of  the  plot  is  either  fimcifnl  or  le- 
gendary—the nearest  possible  period  to  thai  of 
the  writing  of  the  play  should  be  fixed  upon,  as 
that  of  its  action,  as  by  so  doing  the  best  illus- 
tration is  obtained  of  ihe  author's  ideas  and  the 
manners  of  the  age  which  he  depicted.  With 
this  view  we  should  place  the  date  of  'All  'a 
Well  that  Ends  Well '  just  previous  to  1657,  in 
which  year,  on  the  8rd  of  July,  Sienna  waa 
given  to  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  by  Philip  of  Spain,  who  had  been 
invested  with  its  sovereignty  by  his  fiilher 
Charles  Y.  The  last  war  betweoi  the  Floren- 
tines and  the  Siennois,  and  in  which  the  former 
were  supported  by  the  troops  of  the  emperor. 
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-^^^ 


iFreneh  NcNeman.^ 


and  the  latter  bj  those  of  France,  broke  out 
in  1552,  and  ended  in  1555,  the  King  of  France 
at  that  period  being  Henry  IL,  and  the  Duke 
of  Florence  Coemo  de  Medicia  aforesaid.  Our 
ninstrations  are  taken  from  Montfitn^on's  'Ho- 
oarchie  Franfaise.' 
The  hair  was  worn  yeiy  short  by  gentlemen 


in  France  at  this  time,  a  fiwhion  which  arose 
from  an  accident  that  happened  to  Henry's 
fether,  Francis  I.,  who,  in  a  twelfth-night  froUc, 
was  hurt  by  the  0iU  of  a  lighted  firebnuid  on 
his  head,  and  was  compelled  in  consequence  to 
have  his  hair  shayed  oft. 


Frm€hNcUtLady. 
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INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS. 


'The  Tamino  op  thb  Shrew*  was  first 
printed  in  the  folio  collection  of  Shak- 
spere'g  Plays  in  1623.  In  1594  '  A  plesant 
conceited  Histoiie  called  the  Taming  of  a 
Shrew'  was  printed.  This  play,  it  is 
thought^  preceded  Shakspere's  'Taming  of 
the  Shrew.'  This  comedy  of  some  unknown 
author  opens  with  an  Induction,  the  charac- 
teiB  of  which  are  a  Lord,  Slie,  a  Tapster, 
Page,  Players,  and  Huntsmen.  The  inci- 
dents are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the 
play  which  we  call  Shakspere's.  The  scene 
of  'The  Taming  of  a  Shrew'  is  laid  at 
Athens;  that  of  Shakspere's  at  Padua.  The 
Athens  of  the  one  and  the  Padua  of  the 
other  are  resorts  of  learning.  Alfonso,  a 
merchant  of  Athens  (the  Baptista  of  Shak- 
spere),  has  three  daughters,  Kate,  Emelia, 
and  Phylema.  Aurelius,  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Cestus  (Sestos),  is  enamoured  of  one, 
Polidor  of  another,  and  Ferando  (the  Pe- 
trucio  of  Shakspere)  of  Kate,  the  Shrew. 
The  merchant  hath  sworn,  before  he  will 
allow  his  two  yonnger  daughters  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  suitors,  that 

•«  Hb  eldest  dawghter  flnt  ihall  be  eqxras'd." 
The  wooing  of  Kate  by  Ferando  is  exactly 
in  the  same  spirit  as  the  wooing  by  Pe- 
trucio ;  so  is  the  marriage ;  so  the  lenten  en- 
tertainment of  the  bride  in  Ferando's  coun- 
try-house ;  so  the  scene  with  the  Tailor  and 
Haberdasher;  so  the  prostrate  obedience  of 
the  tamed  Shrew.  The  under-plot,  howeyer, 
is  difierent  But  all  parties  are  ultimately 
happy  and  pleased;  and  the  comedy  ends 
with  a  wager,  as  in  Shakq>ere,  about  the 
obedience  of  the  sereral  wives.  This  un- 
doubted resemblance  involyes  some  necessity 
for  conjecture,  with  veiy  little  guide  from 
evidence.  The  first  and  most  obvious  hy- 
pothesis is,  that  'The  Taming  of  a  Shrew' 
was  an  older  play  than  Shakspere  s;  and 
that  he  borrowed  fh>m  that  comedy.  But 
we  propose  another  theory.  Was  there  not 
an  older  play  than  '  The  TEuning  of  a  Shrew,' 
which  furnished  the  main  p]ot>  some  of  the 
characters,  and  a  small  part  of  the  dialogue, 
both  to  the  author  of  '  The  Taming  of  a 
Shrew*  and  the  author  of  '  The  Taming  of 


the  Shrew  V  This  phiy  we  may  believe,  with- 
out any  violation  of  fiu;t  or  probability,  to 
have  been  used  as  the  rude  material  for  both 
authors  to  work  upon.  Whether  the  author 
or  improver  of  the  play  printed  in  1594  he 
Marlowe  or  Qreene  (to  each  of  whom  the 
comedy  has  been  assigned),  there  can  be 
little  question  as  to  the  characteristic  su- 
periority of  Shakspere*s  work. 

But  there  is  a  third  theory — ^that  of  Tieck 
—that  'The  Taming  of  a  Shrew*  was  a 
youthfiil  work  of  Shakspere  himself.  To 
our  minds  that  play  is  totally  difierent  from 
the  imagery  and  the  versification  of  Shak- 
spere. 

Shakspere's  'Taming  of  the  Shrew*  was 
produced  in  a  "  taming"  age.  Men  tamed 
each  other  by  the  axe  and  the  fi^^t;  pa- 
rents tamed  their  children  by  Uie  rod  nnd 
the  ferule,  as  they  stood  or  knelt  in  trem- 
bling silence  before  those  who  had  givok 
them  life;  and,  although  England  was  th^ 
called  the  "  paradise  of  women,"  and,  as  op- 
posed to  the  treatment  of  horses,  they  were 
treated  "obsequiously,"  husbands  thought 
that  "taming,"  after  the  manner  of  Pe- 
trucio,  by  oaths  and  starvation,  was  a  com- 
mendable &shion. 

We  are — the  happier  our  fortune — ^living 
in  an  age  when  this  practice  of  Petnicio  is 
not  universally  considered  orthodox;  and 
we  owe  a  great  deal  to  him  who  has  ex- 
hibited the  secrets  of  the  "taming  school" 
with  so  much  spirit  in  this  comedy,  for  the 
better  belief  of  our  age,  that  violence  is  not 
to  be  subdued  by  violence.  Pardon  be  for 
him,  if,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  some 
predecessor  whose  sympathies  with  Uie 
peaceful  and  the  beautiful  were  immeasur- 
ably inferior  to  his  own,  and  sacrificing 
something  to  the  popular  appetite,  he 
should  have  made  the  husband  of  a  fix>wani 
woman  "  kill  her  in  her  own  humour,"  and 
bring  her  upon  her  knees  .to  the  abject  obe- 
dience of  a  revolted  but  penitent  slaye : — 

"  A  foul  contending  rebel. 
And  gracelees  tnlior  to  her  loTing  kmL** 


Pardon  for  him  f 
Shakspere,  and 


If  there  be  one  reader  of 
ily  if  that  reader  be  a 
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female,  who  cherishes  unmixed  indignation 
when  Petrucio,  in  his  triumph,  exclaims — 
'*  He  that  knowi  better  how  to  tame  a  ihrew, 
Now  let  hlra  ipeak  "— 

we  would  say, — the  indignation  which  you 
feel,  and  in  which  thousands  sympathise,  be- 
longs to  the  age  in  which  you  live ;  but  the 
principle  of  justice,  and  of  justice  to  women 
above  all,  ftrom  which  it  springs,  has  been 
established,  more  than  by  any  other  lessons 
of  human  origin,  by  him  who  has  now  moved 
your  anger.  It  is  to  him  that  woman  owes, 
more  than  to  any  other  human  authority, 
the  popular  elevation  of  the  feminine  cha- 
racter, by  the  most  matchless  delineations  of 
its  purity,  its  fiiith,  its  disinterestedness,  its 
tenderness,  its  heroism,  its  union  of  intel- 
lect and  sensibility.  It  is  he  that,  as  long 
as  the  power  of  influencing  mankind  by 


high  thoughts,  clothed  in  the  most  exquisite 
language,  shall  endure,  will  preserve  the 
ideal  elevation  of  women  pure  and  unas- 
sailable from  the  attacks  of  coarseness  or 
libertinism,— ay,  and  even  from  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  example  of  the  crafty  and  world- 
ly-minded of  their  own  sex: — for  it  is  he 
that  has  delineated  the  ingenuous  and  trust- 
ing Imogen,  the  guileless  Perdita,  the  im- 
passioned Juliet,  the  heart-stricken  but  lov- 
ing Desdemona,  the  generous  and  courageous 
Portia,  the  unconquerable  Isabella,  the  play- 
ful Rosalind,  the  world-unknowing  Miranda. 
Shakspere  may  have  exhibited  one  froward 
woman  wrongly  tamed;  but  who  can  esti- 
mate the  number  of  those  from  whom  his 
all-penetrating  influence  has  averted  the 
curse  of  being  froward  ] 


[Itinerant  Ptnyera  in  a  Country  Hall.^ 
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PERSON'S  RBPRESEKTEa 


BAPn&rrA,  a  rich  gentleman  qf  PadutL 

Appeant  Act  I.  sc.  1.    Act  II.  tc  ).    Act  III.  8«.  2. 

Act  IV.  s«.  4.    Act  V.  sc  1 }  sc  2. 

TnrcKTno,  an  old  gendeman  of  Pisa^ 
Appmrt,  Act  IV.  tc  5.    ActV.  ic.li  m.8. 

LcoEMTio,  9on  to  Vincentio,  in  lave  with 
Biancft< 

jfypearf.  Act  I.  ic.  1;  sc.  2.     Act  II.  tc  1. 

Actfll.  icl;  sc.2.    Act  IV.  te  2»  sc.  4. 

Act  V.  sc  1 1  sc.  2. 

FsTBUOio,  a  gerUkman  of  Verona,  a  suitor 

to  KAthaiiiuu 

Appear*,  Act  L  s«.  2;    Act  II.  sc  1.    Act  III.  sc.  2« 

Act  IV.  sc  I ;  sc  3 ;  sc.  ft.    Act  V.  sc  1 ;  sc  2. 

Gbemio,  a  auitor  to  Bianca. 
v,Act.I.se.lt  SC2.  ActILs«.l,  ActlILsc2^ 
ActV.sc  I;  s«.2. 

HoBTENsao,  a  suitor  to  Bianca. 

Appeart,  Act  L  sc  It  sc  2.    Act  II.  sc  I. 

Actlll.scU  SC2.    ActIV.sc.2{  sc.3»  SC& 

Act  V.  sc  2. 

TBAmo,  servant  to  Lucentio. 

r.Actl.scli  sc2.   Actll.scl.   Actlll.sct. 
ActIV.sc2;  se.4    Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  w.  2. 


BioNDBLLO,  servant  to  Lncentio^ 

f,ActI.sc.  I}»c2.   ActlLtcl.   ActllLscf. 
ActIV.sc2f  sc4.    Act  V.  sc  U  sc  2. 

Obumio,  servant  to  Petrucio. 

i^VMirv,  Act  L sc 2.  ActIILsc2.  Act  1 V. sc  1 1  sc& 

Act  V.  sc  2. 

Curtis^  servant  to  Petracio. 

Appmrt,  Act  IV.  sc  I, 

Pedant^  an  old  fellow  set  up  to  personak 

Vmcentio* 
Appmm,  Act  IV.  sc  2»  sc  4.   Act  V.  scl ;  sc  & 

Kathabina,  the  shrew,  daughter  to  BapUstar 

ilppeofv.  Act  I.  sc.  1.    ActlLscl.    ActIILs«.2: 
ActlV.  sc.  1;  sc3;  sc5b    Act  V.  sc  1  f  sc  2. 

BiAKCA,  sitter  to  Kathaiina»  and  dauf^der  to 

Baptifltar 

if^iwoDv,  Act  I.  sc  1.  Actll.sc.l.   Act  IIL  sc  U  sc2« 

Act  IV.  sc 2.    Act  V.icU  80.2; 

Widow. 
Appean,  Act  V.  sc  2, 

TaxhTf  ffaberdtuher,  and  Senxmtf  attending 
on  BaptisU  and  Petrucio* 


SCENE,— SOMETIMBB  IN  PADtTA;  AND  80MKnin»  IN  FbTBIFOIO's  HoUSB  IN  THE  CoVVTRT. 


There  is  ne  I^st  of  Charactera  in  the  original  editioiw 
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PERSONS    REPRESENTED, 


A  Lord. 

Christopher  Sly,  a  drunken  Tinker. 

Hostess^  Page^  Playtrt,  ffunUmm,  and  other  Servants. 


>  SCENE  l.—Btfore  an  Alehouse  on  a  Heath. 
Enter  Hostess  and  Slt. 

Sly.  1 11  plieese*  you,  m  faith. 

Host.  A  pair  of  stocks^  jou  rogue ! 

Sly.  Y'  are  a  iMtggage ;  the  Slys**  are  no  rogues :  Look  in  the  chronicles,  we  came 

«  Pkeege.  Johnson  says,  ^*  To  pheese,  or  Jeate^  is  to  separate  a  twist  into  single  threads.*'  He 
^eriyed  this  explanation  of  the  word  from  Sir  T.  Smith,  who,  in  his  book  '  De  Sermone  Anglioo,* 
says,  **  To  feize  means  in  JUa  deducere"  Gifibrd  affirms  that  it  is  a  common  word  in  the  west  of 
Eng^ad,  meaning  to  ^eaf,  to  chattue,  to  humble.  In  the  latter  sense  Shakspere  nses  it  in  *  Troilns 
and  Oressida:'  **  An  he  be  proud  with  me,  I  'U  pheeee  his  pride."  Shakspere  found  the  word  in 
the  old  <  Taming  of  a  Shi^w.' 

^  Stye,    This  is  ordinarily  printed  SUee;  but  such  a  change  of  the  plural  of  a  proper  name  n 
clearly  wreng. 
DiyilLuUUvLjOOQle 
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in  with  Richard  Conqueror*.     Therefore,  paucaa  pallabris^;  let  the  world 

slide:  Sessa! 
Host.  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have  hurst  ^ ! 
Sly.  No,  not  a  denier:  Go  hy:  S.  Jeronimy! — Go  to  thy  cold  hed,  and  warm 

thee**. 
Host.  I  know  my  remedy,  I  must  go  fetch  the  thirdborough*.  [Emt, 

Sly.  Third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough,  1 11  answer  him  by  law :  1 11  not  budge 

an  inch,  boy ;  let  him  come,  and  kindly. 

[Lies  down  on  the  ground,  and  f alls  asleep. 

Wind  horns.     Enter  a  Lord  from  hunting,  with  his  Train. 

LoBD.  Huntsman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my  hounds : 

Brach'  Merriman,— -the  poor  cur  is  emboss'd ; 

And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth'd  brach. 

Saw  St  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good 

At  the  hedge  comer,  in  the  coldest  fault  ? 

I  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  pound. 
1  Hun.  Why,  Belman  is  as  good  as  he,  my  lord ; 

He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  loss, 

•  The  tinker  was  right  m  boasting  of  the  antiquity  of  his  fomQy,  though  he  has  no  precise  re- 
collection of  the  name  of  the  Conqueror.  Sly  and  sleigh  are  the  same,  corresponding  with  §leigkt. 
The  Slyg  or  Sleighs  were  skilful  men — cunning  of  hand.  We  are  informed  that  SI7  was  andently 
a  common  name  in  Shakspere's  own  town. 

^  Paucas  pdUabris—pocas  pallabras—few  words,  as  they  have  it  in  Spain.  Sessa,  in  the  same 
way,  is  the  cessa  of  the  Spaniards — he  quiet, 

*  jStir#<— broken.  John  of  Gaunt  '^  hurst  Shallow's  head  for  crowding  in  among  the  marshaTs 
men." 

*  This  sentence  is  generally  printed,  "  Go  by,  says  Jeronimy ;— Go  to  thy  cold  bed,"  &c  Theo- 
bald pointed  out  that  in  the  old  play  of  '  The  Spanish  Tragedy,*  in  which  occurs  the  character  of 
Hienmymo,  there  is  the  expression  "  Go  hy,go  hy;"*  and  that  the  speech  of  Sly  was  in  ridicule  of 
the  passage.  Mason,  to  confirm  this,  altered  the  "  Go  by  S.  Jeronimie"  of  the  original  copy  to 
"Go  by,  says  Jeronimy."  Mr.  Dyce  says  thkt  the  expression  "Go  by  Jeronimo"  had  almost 
become  proverbial  "  To  give  the  Go-by  "  is  still  a  common  expression.  Sly  tells  the  Hoeten  to 
"  Go  by."  The  term  suggests  the  allusion  to  the  play  which  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  old  dra- 
matists to  laugh  at;  and  he  makes  the  matter  more  ridiculous  by  confounding  Jeronimo  with 
Saint  Jerome. 

•  Thirdborough.  In  the  original  folio  this  is,  by  mistake,  printed  headborough,  by  which  the 
humour  of  Sly*s  answer  is  lost  The  thirdborough  was  a  petty  constable:  and,  from  the  foUowiQg 
passage  in  the  '  Constable*s  Guide,'  1771,  the  name  appears,  in  recent  times,  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  Warwickshire:  "There  are  in  several  counties  of  this  realm  other  officers;  that  is,  by  other 
titles;  but  not  much  inferior  to  our  constables;  as,  in  Warwickshire,  a  thirdboraugh,** 

'  Brach,  In  one  instance  (*  Lear,'  Act  III.  Scene  5)  Shakspere  uses  this  word  as  indicating  a 
dog  of  a  particular  species: — 

"  Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel  grim, 
Hound  or  spaniel,  hrach  or  lym." 
But  he  in  other  places  employs  it  in  the  way  indicated  in  an  old  book  on  sports, — *  The  Gentle- 
man's Becreation.' — ^"  A  brach  is  a  mannerly-name  for  all  hound-bitches."  We  should  have  thought 
that  the  meaning  of  this  passage  could  not  have  been  mistaken.  The  lord  is  pointing  out  one  of 
his  pack — "  Brach  Merriman," — adding,  "  the  poor  cur  is  embossed," — that  is,  swollen  by  hard 
running.    Ritson,  however,  would  read— "-Ba<A«  Merriman," — ^and  Hanmer, "  Leech  Merriman.* 
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And  twice  to-daj  pick'd  out  the  dullest  scent : 
Trust  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 
Lord.  Thou  art  a  fool ;  if  Echo  were  as  fleet, 
I  would  esteem  him  worth  a  dozen  such. 
But  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all ; 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 

1  Hun.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Lord.  What  s  here  ?  one  dead,  or  drunk  ?  See,  doth  he  breathe  ? 

2  Hun.  He  breathes,  my  lord :  Were  he  not  warm'd  with  ale. 

This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  so  soundly. 
Lord.  0  monstrous  beast!  how  like  a  swine  he  lies! 
Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thine  image ! 
Sirs,  I  will  practise  on  this  drunken  man. 
What  think  you,  if  he  were  convey 'd  to  bed*, 
Wrapped  in  sweet  clothes,  rings  put  upon  his  fingers, 
A  most  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed. 
And  brave  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakes, 
Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself? 

1  Hun.  Believe  me,  lord,  I  think  he  cannot  choose. 

2  Hun.  It  would  seem  strange  unto  him  when  he  wak'd. 
Lord.  Even  as  a  flattering  dream,  or  worthless  fancy. 

Then  take  him  up,  and  manage  well  the  jest : 

Carry  him  gently  to  my  fairest  chamber, 

And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pictures : 

Balm  his  foul  head  in  warm  distilled  waters. 

And  bum  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet : 

Procure  me  music  ready  when  he  wakes, 

To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  sound ; 

And  if  he  cbance  to  speak,  be  ready  straight, 

And,  with  a  low  submissive  reverence. 

Say,— What  is  it  your  honour  will  command  ? 

Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  bason, 

Full  of  rose  water,  and  bestrew*d  with  flowers ; 

Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper, 

And  say, — ^Will  't  please  your  lordship  cool  your  hands? 

Some  one  be  ready  with  a  costly  suit, 

And  ask  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear ; 

Another  tell  him  of  his  hounds  and  horse. 

And  that  his  lady  mourns  at  his  disease : 

Persuade  him  that  he  hath  been  lunatic ; 

And,  when  he  says  he  is  — •,  say,  that  he  dreams. 

For  he  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord. 

^  And,  yfhen  he  soifs  heis^.    The  dash  is  here  clearly  intended  to  indicate  a  blank.    It  is  as  if 
'  ^thc  lord  had  said,  "  And,  when  he  says  he  is  So  and  So,''  when  he  tells  his  name,    Steevens  would 
read, "  And  when  he  says  he 's  poor; "  Johnson, "  And  when  he  says  he 's  S^" 
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This  do,  wad  do  it  kindly*,  gentle  sirs; 
It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent. 
If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty. 

1  Hu5.  My  lord,  I  warrant  you,  we  11  play  oar  part. 

As  he  ^all  think,  by  oar  true  diligence. 
He  is  no  less  than  what  we  say  be  is. 
Lord.  Take  him  up  gently  and  to  bed  with  him ; 
And  each  one  to  his  office,  when  he  wakes. 

[Some  bear  out  Slt.    A  tnempet  $otmd$. 
Sirrah,  go  see  what  trumpet 't  is  that  sounds ;  [Exit  Servant 

Belike,  some  noble  gentleman,  that  means, 
Travelling  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here. 

Re-enter  a  Servant 

How  now?  who  is  it? 
S«Ry.  An  't  please  yoor  honour,  players. 

That  offer  service  to  your  lordship. 
LoRiv.  Bid  them  oome  near. 

EtUer  Players. 

Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 
Players.  We  thank  your  honour. 

Lord.  Do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me  to-night  ? 

2  Plat.  So  please  your  lordship  to  accept  our  duty. 
Lord.  With  all  my  heart, — This  fellow  I  remember. 

Since  once  he  play'd  a  farmer*s  eldest  son ; — 

'T  was  where  you  woo'd  the  gentlewoman  so  well : 

I  have  forgot  your  name ;  but,  sure,  that  part 

Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  performed* 
I  Plat.^  I  think,  *t  was  Soto  that  your  honour  meauEk 
Lord.  T  is  very  true ; — thou  didst  it  excellent. — 

Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  happy  time ; 

The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand. 

Wherein  your  eunning  can  assist  me  much. 

There  is  a  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night : 

But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties ; 

Lest,  over-eyeing  of  his  odd  behaviour, 

(For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play,) 

•  iTtm^— naturallj. 

*  1  Play,  In  the  original  this  line  k  given  to  Smcih,  This  was  the  name  of  a  pl«rer  of  in- 
ferior parts  in  Shakspere's  company.  The  same  performer  is  also  mentioned  in  the  quarto  edition 
of 'Henry  IV.,  Part  U.,'  as  also  in  'Henry  VL'  &)<o  is  the  name  of  a  character  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher^*  ♦  Woman  Pleased;*  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  Shakspere  aUoded  to  this 
play.  •^ 
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You  break  into  some  merry  passion, 

And  so  offend  him ;  for  I  tell  jou,  sirs, 

If  you  should  smile,  he  grows  impatient. 
I  Play.  Fear  not,  my  lord;  we  can  contain  ourselves, 

Were  he  the  yeriest  antic  in  the  world. 
Lord.  Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery, 

And  give  them  friendly  welcome  every  one : 

Let  them  want  nothing  that  my  house  affords. — 

[Exeunt  Servant  and  Players. 

Sirrah,  go  you  to  Bartholomew,  my  page,  [To  a  Servant 

And  see  him  dress'd  in  all  suits  like  a  lady : 

That  done,  conduct  him  to  the  drunkard's  chamber, 

And  call  him  madam,  do  him  obeisance. 

Tell  him  from  me,  as  he  will  win  my  love, 

He  bear  himself  with  honourable  action, 

Such  as  he  hath  observed  in  noble  ladies 

Unto  their  lords,  by  them  accomplished : 

Such  duty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do. 

With  soft  low  tongue,  and  lowly  courtesy ; 

And  say, — What  is  't  your  honour  will  command, 

Wherein  your  lady,  and  your  humble  wife. 

May  show  her  duty,  and  make  known  her  love  ? 

And  then,  mih  kind  embracements,  tempting  kisses. 

And  vnth  declining  head  into  his  bosom. 

Bid  him  shed  tears,  as  being  oveijoy*d 

To  see  her  noble  lord  restored  to  h^th, 

Who,  for  this  seven  years,  hath  esteemed  him 

No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  beggar: 

And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift, 

To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears. 

An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift ; 

Which  in  a  napkin  being  close  conveyed 

Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  watery  eye. 

See  this  despatched  vdth  all  the  haste  thou  canst ; 

Anon  1 11  give  thee  more  instructions.  [EaU  Servant 

I  know  the  boy  will  well  usurp  the  grace, 

Voice,  gait,  and  action  of  a  gentlewoman : 

I  long  to  hear  him  call  the  drunkard  husband ; 

And  how  my  men  will  stay  themselves  from  laughter, 

When  they  do  homage  to  this  simple  peasant 

1 11  in  to  counsel  them :  haply,  my  presence 

May  well  abate  the  over-merry  spleen, 

Which  otherwise  would  grow  into  extremes.  [Eweunt, 
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SCENE  II.— il  Bedchamber  in  the  Loiu>«  House, 

Sly  is  discovered  in  a  rich  night-gown,  with  Attendants;  some  with  appard, 
others  with  bason,  ewer,  and  other  appurtenances.  ErUer  Lord,  dressed  Wee  a 
servant, 

Slt.  For  God*s  sake,  a  pot  of  small  ale. 

1  Serv.  Will 't  please  your  lordship  drink  a  cup  of  sack? 

2  Serv.  Will  't  please  your  honour  taste  of  these  conserves  ? 

3  Serv.  What  raiment  will  your  honour  wear  to-day? 

Sly.  I  am  Christophero  Sly.  Call  not  me  honour,  nor  lordship :  I  ne'er  drank 
sack  in  my  life ;  and  if  you  give  me  any  conserves,  give  me  conserves  of 
beef:  Ne'er  ask  me  what  raiment  1 11  wear;  for  I  have  no  more  doublets 
than  backs,  no  more  stockings  than  legs,  nor  no  more  shoes  than  feet ;  nay, 
sometime,  more  •feet  than  shoes,  or  such  shoes  as  my  toes  look  through  the 
overleather. 

Lord.  Heaven  cease  this  idle  humour  in  your  honour ! 
O,  that  a  mighty  man  of  such  descent, 
Of  such  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem, 
Should  be  infused  with  so  foul  a  spirit ! 

Sly.  What !  would  you  make  me  mad  ?  Am  not  I  Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly's 
son,  of  Burton-heath';  by  birth  a  pedler,  by  education  a  card-maker,  by 
transmutation  a  bear-herd,  and  now  by  present  profession  a  tinker?  Ask 
Marian  Hacket,  the  fat  ale-wife  of  Wincot\  if  she  know  me  not:  if  she  say 
I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for  sheer  ale,  score  me  up  for  the 
lyingest  knave  in  Christendom.   What !  I  am  not  bestraught  * :  Here  's 

1  Serv.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  lady  mourn. 

2  Serv.  0,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  servants  droop. 
Lord.  Hence  comes  it  that  your  kindred  shun  your  house, 

As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 

O,  noble  lord,  bethink  thee  of  thy  birth ; 

Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  banishment, 

And  banish  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreams. 

Look  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee. 

Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck. 

Wilt  thou  have  music  ?  hark !  Apollo  plays,  [Aftmc. 

And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing : 

Or  wilt  thou  sleep?  we  11  have  thee  to  a  couch. 

Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed 

On  purpose  trimm'd  up  for  Semiramis. 

Say,  thou  wilt  walk :  we  will  bestrew  the  ground : 

Or  wilt  thou  ride  ?  thy  horses  shall  be  trapped, 

Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 

•  BettroMghty  synonTmous  with  distraught^  distracted. 
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Dost  thoa  love  hawking?  thou  hast  hawks  will  soar 
Above  the  morniBg  krk :  Or  wilt  thou  hunt  ? 
Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them, 
And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. ' 

1  Serv.  Say,  thou  wilt  course ;  thy  greyhounds  are  as  swift 

As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe. 

2  Sery.  Dost  thou  love  pictures  ?  we  will  fetch  thee  straight 

Adonis,  painted  by  a  running  brook ; 
And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid, 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath, 
Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 
Lord.  We  11  show  thee  lo,  as  she  was  a  maid ; 
And  how  she  was  beguiled  and  surprised, 
As  lively  painted  as  the  deed  was  done. 

3  Serv.  Or  Daphne,  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood  ; 

Scratching  her  legs  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds : 
And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep, 
So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 
Lord.  Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord : 
Thou  hast  a  lady  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 

1  Serv.  And,  till  the  tears  that  she  hath  shed  for  thee, 

Like  envious  floods  o*er-ran  her  lovely  face, 
She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world ; 
And  yet  she  is  inferior  to  none. 
Sly.  Am  I  a  lord  ?  and  have  I  such  a  lady  ? 
Or  do  I  dream,  or  have  I  dreamed  till  now  ? 
I  do  not  sleep :  I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak ; 
I  smell  sweet  savours,  and  I  feel  soft  things : — 
Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord,  indeed; 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Christopher  Sly. 
Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight; 
And,  once  again,  a  pot  o'  the  smallest  ale. 

2  Sery.  Will 't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash  your  hands? 

[Servants  present  an  ewer,  bason,  and  napkin. 

0,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wit  restored ! 

0,  that  once  more  you  knew  but  what  you  are ! 

These  fifteen  years  you  have  been  in  a  dream ; 

Or,  when  you  wak'd,  so  wak'd  as  if  you  slept. 
Sly.  These  fifteen  years  1  by  my  fay,  a  goodly  nap. 

But  did  I  never  speak  of  all  that  time? 
1  Sery.  O  yes,  my  lord;  but  very  idle  words :— 

For  though  you  lay  here  in  this  goodly  chamber, 

Yet  would  you  say  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door ; 

And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house ; 
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And  say,  yoa  would  present  her  at  the  leet, 

Because  she  brought  stone  jugs  and  no  sealed  quarts* : 

Sometimes  jou  would  call  out  for  Cicely  Hacket 
Slt.  Ay,  the  woman*s  maid  of  the  house. 
8  Sebv.  Why,  sir,  you  know  no  house,  nor  no  such  mdd ; 

Nor  no  such  men,  as  you  have  reckon'd  up, — 

As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece, 

And  Peter  Turf,  and  Henry  Pimpemell ; 

And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these 

Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw. 
Slt.  Now,  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  good  amends ! 
All.  Amen. 
Sly.  I  thank  thee ;  thou  shalt  not  lose  by  it. 

Enter  the  Page,  as  a  tody,  with  Attendants. 

Page.  How  fares  my  noble  lord  ? 

Slt.  Many,  I  flare  well ;  for  here  is  cheer  enough. 

Where  is  my  wife  ? 
Page.  Here,  noble  lord.    What  is  thy  will  with  her? 
Sly.  Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me  husband  ? 

My  men  should  call  me  lord ;  I  am  your  goodman. 
Page.  My  husband  and  my  lord,  my  lord  and  husband ; 

I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience. 
Sly.  I  know  it  well :  What  must  I  call  her? 
Lord.  Madam. 

Sly.  AVce  madam,  or  Joan  madam  ? 
Lord.  Madam,  and  nothing  else ;  so  lords  call  ladies. 
Sly.  Madam  wife,  they  say  that  I  have  dreamed, 

And  slept  above  some  fifteen  year  or*^  more. 
Page.  Ay,  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto  me ; 

Being  all  this  time  abandoned  from  your  bed. 
Sly.  T  is  much.     Servants,  leave  me  and  her  alone. 

Madam,  undress  you,  and  come  now  to  bed. 
Page.  Thrice  noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of  you 

To  pardon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two ; 

Or,  if  not  so,  until  the  sun  be  set : 

For  your  physicians  have  expressly  charged, 

In  peril  to  incur  your  former  malady. 

That  I  should  yet  absent  me  from  your  bed : 

I  hope,  this  reason  stands  for  my  excuse. 

•  At  the  leet,  or  cowrt-Uet,  of  a  manor,  the  jury  presented  those  who  need  false  wti^ts  and 
measures;  and,  amongst  others,  those  who,  like  the  **  fiit  ale-wife  of  Wincot,"  used  jogs  of  irregu- 
lar capacity  instead  of  the  sealed  or  licensed  quart, 

^  Or,  in  the  origmaL    In  modem  editions,  ondL 
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Slt.  Aj,  it  stands  so,  that  I  may  hardly  tarry  so  long.  But  I  would  be  loth  to 
fall  into  my  dreams  again.  I  will  therefore  tarry,  in  despite  of  the  flesh  and 
the  blood. 

Enter  a  Serrant 

Sbb?.  Your  honour's  players,  hearing  your  amendment, 

Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy. 

For  so  your  doctors  hold  it  yery  meet : 

Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congeaVd  your  blood. 

And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy, 

Therefore,  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a  play, 

And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment, 

Which  bars  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthens  life. 
Slt.  Marry,  I  will  let  them  play  :  Is  it  not  a  commonty,  a  Christmas  gambol, 

or  a  tumbling-trick  ? 
Page.  No,  my  good  lord :  it  is  more  pleasing  stuff. 
Sly.  What,  household  stuflf  ? 
Page.  It  is  a  kind  of  history. 
Sly.  WeU,  we  *ll  see  it : 

Come,  madam  wife,  sit  by  my  side. 

And  let  the  world  slip;  we  shall  ne'er  be  younger*.  ;  [They  sit  down. 

•  We  print  these  lines  as  in  the  original,  where  they  stand  as  verse.    Are  they  not  a  portion  of 
an  old  song,  and  intended  to  be  song? 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Padua.     A  public  Place. 

Enter  liUcENxio  awrf  Tkanio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  since  for  the  great  desire  I  had 
To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts  •\ 
I  am  arrived  for  fruitful  Lombardy, 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy  °  ; 
And,  by  my  father's  love  and  leave,  am  arm'd 
With  his  good  will,  and  thy  good  company. 
My  »  trusty  servant,  well  approved  in  all ; 
Here  let  us  breathe,  and  haply  ^  institute 
A  course  of  learning,  and  ingenious  studies. 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens, 
Gave  me  my  being,  and  my  father  first, 
A  mei^hant  of  great  traflSc  through  the  world, 
Vmcentio,  come  of  the  Bentivolii. 
Vincentio's  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 
It  shall  become,  to  serve  all  hopes  conceiv'd, 

•  My.    So  the  folio.    The  word  has  been  changed  by  the  modern  editors  to  most. 

*  Haply,    So  the  originaL    Usually  printed  happily.   It  seems  to  us  that  Lucentio  uses  the  woid 
in  the  sense  of  probably. 
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To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds  • : 

And  therefore,  Tranio,  for  the  time  I  study, 

Virtue,  and  that  part  of  philosophy 

Will  I  apply,  that  treats  of  happiness 

By  virtue  ^specially  to  be  achieved. 

Tell  me  thy  mind :  for  I  have  Pisa  left, 

And  am  to  Padua  come,  as  he  that  leaves 

A  shallow  plash,  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep. 

And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst. 
Tra.  Mi  perdonate,  gentle  master  mine, 

I  am  in  all  affected  as  yourself; 

Glad  that  you  thus  continue  your  resolve. 

To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy.  ^  ^ 

Only,  good  master,  while  we  do  admire 

This  virtue,  and  this  moral  discipline, 

Let  *s  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray ; 

Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle  s  checks  ^ 

As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjured : 

Balk^  logic  with  acquaintance  that  you  have. 

And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk  : 

Music  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  you ; 

The  mathematics,  and  the  metaphysics, 

Fall  to  them,  as  you  find  your  stomach  ser\'es  you : 

No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en ; —  ^  ^ 

In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect. 
Luc.  Gramercies,  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  advise. 

If,  Biondello,  thou  wert  come  ashore. 

We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness ; 

And  take  a  lodging,  fit  to  entertain 

Such  friends  as  time  in  Padua  shall  beget. 

But  stay  awhile :  What  company  is  this  ? 
Tra.  Master,  some  show,  to  welcome  us  to  town. 

•  This  passage  has  been  a  sonrce  of  perplexity  to  the  commentators;  but  it  appears  to  as  suf- 
ficiently clear:  Pisa  gave  me  my  being,  and  also  first  gave  my  father  being— that  father  was  Vin- 
centio,  &c.  It  shall  become  Vincentio's  son,  that  he  may  fulfil  the  hopes  conceived  of  him,  to 
deciL  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds. 

•  Checks.  Sir  W.  Blackstone  proposes  to  read  ethicks.  In  Ben  Jonson's  *  Silent  Woman '  we  have 
** Aiistoiie'B  etkicks."  This  emendation  is  ingenious;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  disturb  the 
text 

•  Balk.  This  word  of  the  original  has  been  changed  into  tefifc,  "  corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe."  By 
this  correction  the  meaning  of  the  passage  has  been  destroyed.  Tranio  draws  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  dry  and  the  agreeable  of  the  liberal  sciences.  Balk  logic—pass  over  logic^with  your 
acquaintance,  but  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk;— use  (in  the  legitimate  sense  of  re- 
sorting to  /regvetUli/)  music  and  poetry  to  quicken  you,  but  fall  to  mathematics  and  metaphysics 
as  you  find  your  inclination  serves. 
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Enter  Baptista,  Kathartna,  Bianca,  Gremio,  and  Hobtensio.    Lucbstio 
and  Tranio  stand  aside. 

Bap.  Gendemen,  importune  me  no  fkrther. 

For  how  I  firmly  am  resolv'd  you  know : 

That  is,  not  to  bestow  my  youngest  daughter, 

Before  I  haye  a  husband  for  the  elder : 

If  either  of  you  both  love  Katharina, 

Because  I  know  you  well,  and  love  you  well, 

Leave  shall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your  pleasure 
Grb.  To  cart  her  rather :  She 's  too  rough  for  me  : 

There,  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife? 
Kath.  I  pray  you,  sir  [to  Bap.],  is  it  your  will 

To  make  a  stale  of  me  amongst  these  mates  *  ? 
Hor.  Mates,  maid !  how  mean  you  that  ?  no  mates  for  you, 

Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould. 
Kath.  I'  faith,  sir,  you  shall  never  need  to  fear; 

I  wis,  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart : 

But,  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  should  be 

To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg*d  stool. 

And  paint  your  face,  and  use  you  like  a  fool. 
HoR.  From  all  such  devils,  good  Lord,  deliver  us  I 
Gre.  And  me  too,  good  Lord ! 
Tra.  Hush,  master !  here  is  some  good  pastime  toward ; 

That  wench  is  stark  mad,  or  wonderful  fro  ward. 
Luc.  But  in  the  other's  silence  do  I  see 

Maids'  mild  behaviour  and  sobriety. 

Peace,  Tranio. 
Tra.  Well  said,  master ;  mum !  and  gaze  your  fill. 
Bap.  Gentlemen,  that  I  may  soon  make  good 

What  I  have  said,  Bianca,  get  you  in : 

And  let  it  not  displease  thee,  good  Bianca ; 

For  I  will  love  thee  ne'er  the  less,  my  girl. 
Kath.  A  pretty  peat*> ;  't  is  best 

Put  finger  in  the  eye— an  she  knew  why. 
Bian.  Sister,  content  you  in  my  discontent. 

Sir,  to  your  pleasure  humbly  I  subscribe : 

My  books  and  instruments  shall  be  my  company  ; 

On  them  to  look,  and  practise  by  myself. 
Luc.  Hark,  Tranio  1  thou  mayst  hear  Minerva  speak.  [Aside. 

•  Douce  says  that  this  expression  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  chess  tenn  of  tiaU-mate. 
Surely  the  occurrence  of  mates  and  stale  in  the  same  line  does  not  warrant  this  assertion.  A 
stale  is  a  thing  tfoj^ecf— exposed  for  common  sale.  Baptista,  somewhat  coarsely,  has  offered  Ka- 
tharina to  Gremio  and  Hortensio,  "  either  of  you ;  **  and  she  is  justly  indignant  at  being  set  up  for 
the  bidding  of  these  companions. 
•^  Peai— pet— spoiled  child. 
_ i^ignig^^  [^y  vjQOQte 
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Hob.  Signior  Baptista,  will  you  be  so  strange  ? 

Sorry  am  I  that  our  good  will  effects 

Bianca  s  grief. 
Obe.  Why,  will  you  mew  her, 

Signior  Baptista,  for  this  fiend  of  hell, 

And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue? 
Bap.  Gentlemen,  content  ye;  I  am  resolved : 

Go  in,  Bianca.  [Exit  Bianca. 

And,  for  I  know  she  taketh  most  delight 

In  music,  instruments,  and  poetry, 

Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house. 

Fit  to  instruct  her  youth.     If  you,  Hortensio, 

Or  signior  Gremio,  you,  know  any  such, 

Prefer  them  hither ;  for  to  cunning  *  men 

I  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal 

To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing-up ; 

And  so  farewell.     Katharina,  you  may  stay ; 

For  I  have  more  to  commune  with  Bianca.  [Exit, 

Kath.  Why,  and  I  trust  I  may  go  too.     May  I  not? 

What,  shall  I  be  appointed  hours ;  as  though,  belike, 

I  knew  not  what  to  take,  and  what  to  leave  ?  Ha !  [Eait, 

Ore.  You  may  go  to  the  devil's  dam ;  your  gifts  are  so  good,  here  's  none  will 

hold  you.     Their  love  *»  is  not  so  great,  Hortensio,  but  we  may  blow  our 

nails  together,   and  fast  it  fairly  out;  our  cake  *s  dough  on  both  sides. 

Farewell : — ^Yet,  for  the  love  I  bear  my  sweet  Bianca,  if  I  can  by  any  means 

light  on  a  fit  roan  to  teach  her  that  wherein  she  delights^  I  will  wish  him^ 

to  her  father. 
Hob.  So  will  I,  signior  Gremio :  But  a  word,  I  pray.    Tliough  the  nature  of 

our  quarrel  yet  never  brooked  parle,  know  now,  upon  ad^ce,  it  toucheth 

us  both, — ^that  we  may  yet  again  have  access  to  our  fair  jiistress,  and  be 

happy  rivals  in  Bianca's  love, — ^to  labour  and.  effect  one^thi^  specially. 
Gbe.  What's  that,  I  pray? 
Hob.  Marry,  sir,  to  get  a  husband  for  her  sister. 

*  diwMB^— knowing— learned.  Ctuming^  conning^  was  originaUy  knowledge,  skill;  and  is  so 
used  in  onr  translation  of  the  Bible.  Shakspere,  in  general,  uses  cwming  in  the  modern  sense,  as 
in*Lear:*— 

**  Time  shall  nnfold  what  plaited  cwming  hides." 

Bat  in  this  play  the  a^ective  is  used  in  two  other  instances  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  passage 
before  us  (see  Act  II.,  Scene  1)  :— 

**  Cunning  in  music  and  the  mathematics." 

**  Cunning  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages.** 

*  Their  love.  Mason  would  read  our  love;  Malone,  gour  love.  Their  love,  it  appears  to  us, 
refers  to  the  affection  between  Katharine  and  her  father,  who  have  been  jarring  throughout  the 
scene.  Baptista  has  resolved  that  Bianca  shall  not  wed  till  he  has  found  a  husband  for  his  elder 
daughter.  Gremio  and  Hortensio,  who  a^ire  to  Bianca,  think  that  there  is  so  little  love  between 
the  Shrew  and  her  father,  that  his  resolve  will  change,  while  they  blow  their  nails  together— while 
they  submit  to  some  delay. 

*  Wish  him — commend  him. 
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Ore.  A  husband !  a  deyil. 

Hob.  I  say,  a  husband. 

Gee.  I  say,  a  devil :  Think*st  thou,  Hortensio,  though  her  father  be  very  rich, 

any  man  is  so  yery  a  fool  as  to  be  married  U>  hell  ? 
Hob.  Tush,  Gremio,  though  it  pass  your  patience  and  mine  to  endure  her  loud 

alarums,  why,  man,  there  be  good  fellows  in  the  world,  an  a  man  could  light 

on  them,  would  take  her  with  all  faults,  and  money  enough. 
Ore.  I  cannot  tell;  but  I  had  as  lief  take  her  dowry  with  this  condition,— to 

be  whipped  at  the  high-cross  every  morning. 
Hob.  *Faith,  as  you  say,  there  *s  small  choice  in  rotten  appleai     But,  come; 

since  this  bar  in  law  makes  us  friends,  it  shall  be  so  fietr  forth  friendly 

maintained,  till  by  helping  6aptista*s  eldest  daughter  to  a  husband,  we  set 

his  youngest  free  for  a  husband,  and  then  have  to  *t  afresh.— 'Sweet  Bianca! 

— Happy  man  be  his  dole !     He  that  runs  fastest  gets  the  ring.     How  say 

you,  signior  Gremio? 
Gbe.  I  am  agreed :  and  Vould  I  had  given  him  the  best  horse  in  Padua  to 

begin  his  wooing,  that  would  thoroughly  woo  her,  wed  her,  and  bed  her,  and 

rid  the  house  of  her.     Come  on.  [Exeunt  Gremio  and  Hobtensio. 

Tba.  {^Advancing.']  I  pray,  sir,  tell  me, — Is  it  possible 

That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold '? 
iiUC.  0  Tranio,  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 

I  never  thought  it  possible,  or  likely; 

But  see !  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 

I  found  the  effect  of  lore  in  idleness : 

And  now  in  plainness  do  confess  to  thee, — 

That  art  to  me  as  secret,  and  as  dear. 

As  Anna  to  the  queen  of  Carthage  was, — 

Tranio,  I  bum,  I  pine,  I  perish,  Tranio, 

If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl : 

Counsel  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  canst 

Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt. 
Tba.  Master,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you  now ; 

Affection  is  not  rated  from  the  heart : 

If  love  have  touched  you*,  nought  remains  but  so, — 

Redime  U  captum  quam  quea$  minimo, 
Luo.  Gramercies,  lad ;  go  forward,  this  contents ; 

The  rest  will  oomfort*  for  thy  counsel  *s  sound. 

•  If  love  have  touched  you,  Monck  Mason,  one  of  the  most  prosaic  of  the  oommentaton,  rerj 
gravely  refers  the  ezqaiaite  word  touched  to  the  shoulder-clap  of  the  bailiff: — ^*  It  is  a  common  ex- 
pression at  this  day  to  say,  when  a  bailiff  has  arrested  a  man,  that  he  has  touched  him  on  the 
shoalder.*'  One  would  think  it  impossible  for  a  reader  of  Shakspere  to  forget  how  favourite  a 
word  this  is  with  him,  and  how  beautifully  he  uses  it,  as  he  does  a  thousand  other  words,  to  con- 
vey, by  a  syllable  or  two,  an  idea  which  feebler  writers  would  have  elaborated  into  mmnj  Une& 
Who  can  remember 

"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin," 
and  not  smile  at  Monck  Mason  with  his  bailiff  ? 
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Tba.  Master,  you  looked  so  longlj  on  the  maid, 

Perhaps  you  marked  not  what 's  the  pith  of  all. 
Luc.  0  yes,  I  saw  sweet  heauty  in  her  feoe, 

Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had. 

That  made  great  Jove  to  humhle  him  to  her  hand, 

When  with  his  knees  he  kissed  the  Cretan  strand  ^. 
Tea.  Saw  you  no  more  ?  mark'd  you  not,  how  her  sister 

Began  to  scold ;  and  raise  up  such  a  storm, 

That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din  ? 
Luo.  Tranio,  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move. 

And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air; 

Sacred,  and  sweety  was  all  I  saw  in  her. 
Tea.  Nay,  then,  *t  is  time  to  stir  him  from  his  trance. 

I  pray,  awake,  sir :  If  you  love  the  maid. 

Bend  thoughts  and  wits  to  achieve  her.     Thus  it  stands  :-^ 

Her  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd, 

That,  till  the  father  rids  his  hands  of  her. 

Master,  your  love  must  live  a  maid  at  home ; 

And  therefore  has  he  closely  mew'd  her  up, 

Because  she  shall  *  not  be  annoyed  with  suitors. 
Luo.  Ah,  Tranio,  what  a  cruel  father  'b  he  1 

But  art  thou  not  advis'd,  he  took  some  care 

To  get  her  cunning  schoolmasters  to  instruct  her  ? 
Tea.  Ay,  marry,  am  I,  sir;  and  now  *t  is  plotted. 
Luo.  I  have  it,  Tranio. 
Tea.  Master,  for  my  hand, 

Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jump  in  one. 
Luo.  Tell  me  thine  first. 
Tea.  You  \ill  be  schoolmaster. 

And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid  : 

That  *8  your  device. 
Luc.  It  is :  May  it  be  done  ? 

Tea.  Not  possible.    For  who  shall  bear  your  part, 

And  be  in  Padua  here  Yincentio's  son  ? 

Keep  house,  and  ply  his  book ;  welcome  his  friends ; 

Visit  bis  countrymen,  and  banquet  them  ? 
Luo.  Basta ;  content  thee ;  for  I  have  it  full. 

We  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  any  house ; 

Nor  can  we  be  distinguished  by  our  faces, 

For  man  or  master :  then  it  follows  thus ; — 

Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead. 

Keep  house,  and  port  \  and  servants,  as  I  should : 

•  ShaiL    In  the  origmal,  wilL    Bowe  made  the  correction. 

*  Por^— state,  show.    Thus,  in  *  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  Act  III.,  Scene  2  :— 

'^  And  the  magnificos  of  greatest /»or&''  r^^^^T^ 
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I  will  some  other  be ;  some  Florentine, 

Some  Neapolitan,  or  meaner  man  of  Pisa. 

T  is  batch'd,  and  shall  be  so : — Tranio,  at  once 

Uncase  thee ;  take  mj  coloured  hat  and  cloak  * : 

When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee ; 

But  I  will  charm  him  £rst  to  keep  his  tongue. 
Tra.  So  had  you  need.  [37»^y  exchange  habits. 

In  brief,  sir,  sith  it  your  pleasure  is, 

And  I  am  tied  to  be  obedient, 

(For  so  your  father  charg'd  me  at  our  parting ; 

**  Be  senriceable  to  my  son,"  quoth  he. 

Although,  I  think,  't  was  in  another  sense^) 

I  am  content  to  be  Lucentio, 
•     Because  so  well  I  love  Lucentio. 
Luc.  Tranio,  be  so,  because  Lucentio  loves : 

And  let  me  be  a  slave,  t'  achieve  that  maid 

Whose  sudden  sight  hath  thraU'd  my  wounded  eye. 

Enter  Biondello. 

Here  comes  the  rogue. — Siritdi,  where  have  you  been  ? 
Bion.  Where  have  I  been  ?    Nay,  how  now,  where  are  you  ? 

Master,  j^as  my  fellow  Tranio  stol'n  your  clothe&? 

Or  you  sfol'n  his  ?  or  both  2  pray,  what  *b  the  news  ? 
Luo.  Sirrah,  come  hither ;  't  is  no  time  to  jest. 

And  therefore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time. 

Your  fellow  Tranio  here,  to  save  my  life. 

Puts  my  apparel  and  my  countenance  on. 

And  I  for  my  escape  have  put  on  his ,  * 

For  in  a  quarrel,  since  I  came  ashore, 

I  kiird  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  descried. 

Wait  you  on  him,  I  charge  you,  as  becomes. 

While  I  make  way  from  hence  to  save  my  life ; 

You  understand  me  ? 
BioN.  :I,  sir?  ne'er  a  whit. 

Luc.  And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  your  mouth ; 

Tranio  i&  changed  into  Lucentio. 
Bjon.  The  better  for  him.     'Would  I  were  so  too  I 
Tra.  So  would  I,  faith,  boy,  to  have  the  next  wish  after,-— 

That  Lucentio  indeed  had  Baptista*s  youngest  daughter. 

But,  sirrah,  not  for  my  sake,  but  your  master's,  I  advise 

You  use  your  manners  discreetly  in  all  kind  of  coijopanies : 

*  Colour  d  hat  and  cloak.  Fashions  have  changed.  Servants  formerly  wore  clothes  of  sober 
hue — black  or  sad-colonr;  their  masters  bore  about  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  in  their  douUets  and 
mantles,  and  hats  and  feathers.    Such  gay  vestments  were  called  endphatically  coloured, 
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When  I  am  alone,  why,  then  I  am  Tranio ; 
But  in  all  places  el^e,  your  master  Lucentio*. 
Luc.  Tranio,  let  *s  go : — 

One  thing  more  rests,  that  thyself  execute; 

To  make  one  among  these  wooers :  If  thou  ask  me  why, — 

Sufficeth,  my  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty.  [Exeunt, 

{Ths  Presenters  above  speak  \) 

1  SsMY,  My  lord,  you  nod ;  you  do  not  mind  the  play. 

Sly.  Yes,  by  saint  Anne,  do  I.    A  good  matter,  surely.  .  Comes  there  any  more  of  it  ? 

Page.  My  lord,  *t  is  but  begun. 

Sly.  *T  is  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work,  madam  lady.    'Would  *t  were  done ! 

[Thet/  sit  and  marL 


SCENE  II.— The  same.    Before  Horlensio's  House. 
Enter  Petbucio**  and  GRUMro, 

Pet.  Verona,  for  a  while  I  take  my  leave. 

To  see  my  friends  in  Padua ;  but,  of  all. 

My  best  beloved  and  approved  friend, 

Hortensio ;  and,  I  trow,  this  is  his  house : 

Here,  sirrah  Grumio ;  knock,  I  say. 
Gru.  Knock,  sir!  whom  should  I  knock?  is  there  any  man  has  rebused  your 

worship  ? 
Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  here  soundly. 
Gru.  Knock  you  here,  shr?  why,  sir,  what  am  I,  sir,  that  I  should  knock  you 

here,  sir? 
Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate, 

And  rap  me  well,  or  I  '11  knock  your  knave's  pate, 
Gru.  My  master  is  grown  quarrelsome :  I  should  knock  you  Brst, 

And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  by  the  worst 
Pet.  Will  it  not  be? 

'Faith,  sirrah,  an  you  '11  not  knock,  I  'II  wring  it ; 

1 11  try  how  you  can  tolyfa,  and  sing  it.        \lle  wrings  Gruuk>  btj  the  ears. 
Gru.  Help,  masters,  help!-  my  master  is  mad. 
Pbt.  Now,  knock  when  I  bid  you :  sirrah  I  villain ! 

*  Them  lines  of  doggrel  are  printed  ns  prose  in  the  original.  The  same  remarlc  applies  to  other 
passages,  which  it  will  be  unnecessary  more  particularly  to  notice.  The  doggrel  is  one  of  the 
marks  of  the  early  date  of  the  play. 

*  Petrudo.  We  have  thought  it  right  to  spell  this  name  correctly,  as  Gascoigne  did,  in  his 
^  Supposes.'  Shakspere  most  prbbably  wrote  the  word  with  the  A,  that  the  actors  might  not  blun- 
der in  the  pronunciation.  In  the  same  way  Dekker  wrote  If\ftliche.  Afler  two  centuries  of 
illamination,  such  a  precaution  as  regards  the  theatre  would  not  be  wholly  unnecessary ;  for  when 
the  proprietors  of  one  of  our  great  houses  piratically  seized  upon  Mr.  Milman's  beautiful  tragedy 
of  '  Fazio^  the  author  was  denied  the  poor  privilege  of  having  the  name  pronoun(^  cc^rr^cj 

-  -  -  -    -  ^ ■   I.  ■      .  .QiQttiyftfi.hy  \  1 
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Enter  Hortensio. 

Hob.  How  now?  what's  the  matter? — My  old  friend  Grumio!  and  m j  good 

friend  Petrucio ! — How  do  you  all  at  Verona? 
Pet.  Signior  Hortensio,  come  yon  to  part  the  fray? 

Con  tutto  il  core  bene  trovato,  may  I  say. 
Hob.  AUa  nostra  ea$a  bene  venuto, 

MoUo  honorato  signor  mio  Petrucio. 

Rise,  Grumio,  rise ;  we  will  compound  this  quarrel. 
Gbu.  Nay,  *t  is  no  matter,  what  he  leges*  in  Latin'. — If  this  be  not  a  lawful 

cause  for  me  to  leaye  his  service, — Look  you,  sir, — he  bid  me  knock  him, 

and  rap  him  soundly,  sir :  Well,  was  it  fit  for  a  servant  to  use  his  master 

so ;  being,  perhaps,  (for  aught  I  see,)  two-and-thirty, — a  pip  out? 

Whom,  'would  to  God,  I  had  well  knock'd  at  first, 

Then  had  not  Grumio  oome  by  the  worst 
Pet.  a  senseless  villain ! — Good  Hortensio, 

I  bade  the  rascal  knock  upon  your  gate, 

And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it. 
Gbu.  Knock  at  the  gate  ? — 0  heavens ! 

Spake  you  not  these  words  plain, — "  Sirrah,  knock  me  here, 

Rap  me  here,  knock  me  well,  and  knock  me  soundly  ?  " 

And  come  you  now  with— knocking  at  the  gate? 
Pet.  Sirrah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise  you. 
Hob.  Petrucio,  patience ;  I  am  Grumio's  pledge : 

Why,  this  a  heavy  chance  'twixt  him  and  you ; 

Your  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  servant,  Grumio. 

And  (ell  me  now,  sweet  friend, — what  happy  gale 

Blows  you  to  Padua  here,  from  old  Verona  ? 
Pet.  Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  through  the  world. 

To  seek  their  fortunes  farther  than  at  home. 

Where  small  experience  grows.     But,  in  a  few, 

Signior  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  me : — 

Antonio,  my  father,  is  deceased ; 

And  I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze. 

Haply  to  wiye,  and  thrive,  as  best  I  may : 

Crowns  in  my  purse  I  have,  and  goods  at  home. 

And  80  am  come  abroad  to  aee  the  world. 
HoB.  Petrucio,  shall  I  then  come  roundly  to  thee. 

And  wish  thee  to  a  shrewd  ill-favour'd  wife? 

Thou  *dst  thank  me  but  a  little  for  my  counsel : 

And  yet  I  *11  promise  thee  she  shall  be  rich, 

And  very  rich : — but  thou  'rt  too  much  my  friend, 

And  I  H  not  wish  thee  to  her. 


*I<e7ef— alleges. 
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p£T.  Signior  Hortensio,  *twixt  siM^h  friends  as  we 
Few  words  sufiSce :  and,  therefore,  if  thou  know 
One  rich  enough  to  be  Petrucio's  wife, 

(As  wealth  is  burden  of  mj  wooing  dance,) 

Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  lo^e  ^^ 

As  old  as  Sibylr  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 

As  Socrates'  Xantippe,  or  a  worse, 

She  moves  me  not,  or  not  removes,  at  least, 

Affection's  edge  in  me.    Were  she  as  rough 

As  areihe  swelling  Adriatic  seas*^ ; 

I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua ; 

If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua. 
Gbu.  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  he  tells  you  flatly  what  his  mind  is :  Why,  give  him 

gold  enough  and  marry  him  to  a  puppet,  or  an  aglet-baby* ;  or  an  old  trot 

with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head,  though  she  have  as  many  diseases  as  tWQ-and- 

fifty  horses :  why,  nothing  comes  amiss,  so  money  comes  withal. 
Hob.  Petrucio,  since  we  are  stepp'd  thus  far  in, 

I  will  continue  that  I  broach'd  in  jest. 

I  can,  Petrucio,  help  thee  to  a  wife 

With  wealth  enough,  and  young,  and  beauteous ; 

Brought  up  as  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman : 

Her  only  fault  (and  that  is  faults  enough) 

Is, — that  she  is  intolerable  curst. 

And  shrewd,  and  froward :  sp  bey<md  all  measure, 

That,  were  my  state  far  worser  than  it  ifi, 

1  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 
Pet.  Hortensio,  peace >  thou  ^now'st  not  gold's  effect: 

Tell  me  her  father's  name,  and  't  is  enough ; 

For  I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud 

As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack. 
HoR.  Her  Neither  is  Baptista  Minola, 

An  affable  and  courteous  gentleman ; 

Her  name  is  Eatharina  Minola, 

Benown'd  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  tongue. 
Pet.  I  know  her  father,  though  I  know  not  her ; 

And  be  knew  my  deceased  father  well : 

I  will  not  sleep,  Hortensio,  till  I  see  her; 

And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you, 

To  give  you  over  at  this  first  encounter, 

Unless  you  will  accompany  me  thither. 
Gbu.  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  him  go  while  the  humour  lasts.     0'  my  word,  an  she 

knew  him  as  well  as  I  do,  she  would  think  scolding  would  do  little  good 

upon  him :  She  may,  perhaps,  call  him  half  a  score  knaves,  or  so :  why, 

•  AgUt-babg.    Aglet  is  aigmiUU€r-^  point    The  haby  was  a  small  carving  on  the  point  which 
carried  the  lace.  ,  , 
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that 's  nothing;  an  he  begin  once,  he  11  rail  in  his  rope-tricks*.     1 11  tell 

joa  what,  sir, — an  she  stand  him  hut  a  little,  he  will  throw  a  figare  in  her 

face,  and  so  disfigure  her  with  it,  that  she  shall  hare  no  more  eyes  lo  see 

withal  than  a  cat*» :  you  know  him  not,  sir. 
HoR.  Tarry,  Petrucio,  I  must  go  with  thee ; 

For  in  Baptista*s  keep  my  treasure  is : 

He  hath  the  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold, 

His  youngest  daughter,  beautiful  Bianca ; 

And  her  withholds  from  me,  and  other  more 

Suitors  to  her,  and  riTals  in  my  love : 

Supposing  it  a  thing  impossible, 

(For  those  defects  I  have  before  rehearsed,) 

That  ever  Katharina  will  be  woo'd, 

Therefore  this  order  hath  Baptista  ta'en, 

That  none  shall  have  access  unto  Bianca, 

Till  Katharine  the  curst  have  got  a  husband. 
Gru.  Katharine  the  curst ! 

A  title  for  a  maid  of  all  titles  the  worst. 
Hob.  Now  shall  my  friend  Petrucio  do  me  gt*ace ; 

And  offer  me,  disguised  in  sober  robes. 

To  oM  Baptista  as  a  schoolmaster 

Well  seen  in  music  S  to  instruct  Bianca  : 

That  so  I  may  by  this  device,  at  least. 

Have  leave  and  leisure  to  make  love  to  her. 

And,  unsuspected,  court  her  by  herself. 

Enter  Grehio;  mth  him  Luoekteo  disguised,  with  books  under  his  arm. 

Gru.  Here 's  no  knavery !  See ;  to  beguile  the  old  folks,  how  the  young  folks 

lay  their  heads  together!    Master,  master,  look  about  you:     Who  goes 

there?  ha  I 
HoR.  Peace,  Grumio;  it  is  the  rival  of  my  love : — 

Petrucio,  stand  by  a  while. 
Gru.  a  proper  stripling,  and  an  amorous !  [They  retire, 

Grb.  O,  very  well :  I  have  perus'd  the  note. 

Hark  you,  sir ;  1 11  have  them  very  fairly  bound : 

All  books  of  love,  see  that  at  any  hand ; 

•  Rope-iricke,    Sir  T.  Hanmer  would  read  rhetoric  !    In  *  Borneo  and  JnKet  *  we  have  ropery. 

^  Steevens  cannot  understand  this:  "  This  animal  is  remarkable  for  the  keenness  of  its  tight" 
Johnson  thus  assists  him :  **  He  shall  swdl  up  her  eyes  with  blows,  till  she  seem  to  peep  with  a 
contracted  pupil,  like  a  cat  in  the  dark."  Grumio  was  not  a  person  to  be  very  correct  in  his 
similes.  If  Shakspere  had  anywhere  made  a  clown  say,  **  as  sick  as  a  horse,"  we  should  hate 
been  informed  that  horses,  bcdng  temperate  animals,  are  not  sulyect  to  sickness;  and  yet  this 
simile  is  daily  used  by  persons  of  Grumio*s  character. 

•  WeU  eeen  in  mitWe— well  rersed.    Thus,  in  Spenser,  ( *  Fairy  Queen,'  b.  hr.,  c.  2,)— 


"  Well  seen  in  every  science  that  mote  be."  t 
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And  see  jou  read  no  other  lectures  to  her : 

You  understand  me : — Over  and  beside 

Siguier  Baptista's  liberality, 

1 11  mend  it  with  a  largess : — ^Take  your  papers  too, 

And  let  me  have  them  very  well  peifum*d ; 

For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself, 

To  whom  they  go  to».    What  will  you  read  to  her? 
Luc.  Whate'er  I  read  to  her,  I  '11  plead  for  you, 

As  for  my  patron,  (stand  you  so  assur'd,) 

As  firmly  as  yourself  were  still  in  place : 

Yea,  and  perhaps  with  more  successful  words 

Than  you,  unless  you  were  a  scholar,  sir. 
Ore.  O  this  learning !  what  a  thing  it  is  1 
Qbu.  O  this  woodcock  1  what  an  ass  it  is ! 
Pet.  Peace,  sirrah. 

Hob.  Grumio,  mum ! — God  save  you,  signior  Gremio  I 
Gre.  And  you  're  well  met,  signior  Hortensio.     Trow  you. 

Whither  I  am  going? — ^To  Baptista  Minola. 

I  promised  to  inquire  carefully 

About  a  schoolmaster  for  the  fair  Bianca ; 

And,  by  good  fortune,  I  hare  lighted  well 

On  this  young  man ;  for  learning,  and  behaviour, 

Fit  for  her  turn ;  well  read  in  poetry 

And  other  books,— good  ones,  I  warrant  ye. 
Hob.  T  is  well :  and  I  have  met  a  gentleman. 

Hath  promised  me  to  help  me  to  another, 

A  fine  musician  to  instruct  our  mistress ; 

So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty 

To  fiedr  Bianca,  so  belov*d  of  me. 
Gbe.  Belov'd  of  me,--and  that  my  deeds  shall  prove. 

Gbu.  And  that  his  bags  shall  prove.  [Aside, 

Hob.  Gremio,  *t  is  now  no  time  to  vent  our  love ; 

Listen  to  me,  and  if  you  speak  me  fair, 

1 11  tell  you  news  indifferent  good  for  either. 

Here  is  a  gentleman,  whom  by  chance  I  met, 

Upon  agreement  from  us  to  his  liking. 

Will  undertake  to  woo  curst  Katharine ; 

Yea,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowry  please. 
Gbe.  So  said,  so  done,  is  well : — 

Hortensio,  have  you  told  him  all  her  faults  ? 
Pet.  I  know  she  is  an  irksome,  brawling  scold ; 

If  that  be  all,  masters,  I  hear  no  harm. 

•  To  vkom  they  go  to.  We  restore  the  second  to,  Gifford,  in  a  note  on  a  similar  passage  in  Mas- 
singer,  says—"  The  repetition  so  sedulously  removed  was  as  anxiously  sought  after  by  our  old 
miters;  and  was,  indeed,  characteristic  of  their  style  and  manner."  .     r\r\i-^  I  f> 
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Gas,  No,  8ay*8t  me  80,  friend?    What  ooantryman ? 
Pet.  Bom  in  Verona,  old  Antonio's  son : 

My  fiEither  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me ; 

And  I  do  hope  good  days,  and  long,  to  see. 
Gbe.  O,  sir,  such  a  life,  with  such  a  wife,  were  strange : 

But  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to  't  o'  God*s  name ; 

You  shall  have  me  assisting  you  in  all. 

But,  will  you  woo  this  wild  eat? 
Pet.  Will  I  live? 

Gbu.  Will  he  woo  her  ?  ay,  or  1 11  hang  her.  lAsids. 

Pet.  Why  came  I  hither,  hut  to  that  intent? 

Think  you,  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  ? 

Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  ? 

Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puff'd  up  with  winds» 

Rage  like  an  angry  hoar,  chafed  with  sweat  ? 

Have  I  not  heard  great  ordoanoe  in  the  field, 

And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 

Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  hatUe  heard 

Loud  larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets'  clang  ? 

And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue ; 

That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  hlow  to  hear% 

As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ? 

Tush !  tush  I  fear  boys  vdth  bugs''. 
Gbu.  For  he  fears  none.  lAside, 

Gbe.  Hortensio,  hark ! 

This  gentleman  is  happily  arriv'd, 

My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good,  and  yours. 
Hob.  I  promis'd,  we  would  be  contributors, 

And  bear  his  charge  of  wooing,  whatsoe'er 
Gre.  And  so  we  will,  provided  that  ha  win  her. 
Gav.  I  would,  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good  dimmer.  [4ii^- 

V    Enter  Tbanio,  bravely  apparelled ;  atid  Bi(»i0£ixo. 

Tra.  Gentlemen,  God  save  you !     If  I  may  be  bold. 

Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  which  is  the  readiest  way 

To  the  house  of  signior  Baptista  Minola? 
BiON.  He  that  has  the  two  fair  daughters : — ^is  't  he  you  mean*? 
Tra.  Even  he,  Biondello. 

«  To  hear.    So  the  folio.    The  ordinary  reading  (Hanmer^s)  is  to  the  ear, 

^  Fear  botft  with  bugs — frighten  boys  with  hobgoblins.    Douce  has  given  ns  a  enrioiie  pasage 

from  Mathews'  Bible,  Psalm  xci.  6;  "  Thon  shalt  not  nede  to  be  aflraied  for  anj  ht^  by  nigbc'^ 

The  English  name  of  the  punaite  was  not  applied  till  late  in  the  seventeenth  oeutaiy,  and  is  en- 

dently  metaphorical. 
*"  This  line,  upon  a  suggestion  of  Tyrwhitt,  has  been  usually  given  to  Gmmio.    It  soems  quite 

unnecessary  to  disturb  the  original  copy. 
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Gre.  Hark  jou,  sir ;  You  mean  not  her  to 

Tba.  Perhaps,  him  and  her,  sir.     What  have  jou  to  do  ? 

Pet.  Not  her  that  chides,  sir,  at  any  hand,  I  pray. 

TfiA.  I  love  no  chiders,  sir. — Biondello,  let 's  away. 

Luc.  Well  hegun,  Tranio.  [4w<to. 

Hob.  Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go ; — 

Are  you  a  suitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  of,  yea  or  no  ? 
Tba.  An  if  I  be,  sir,  is  it  any  offence  ? 
Gbe.  No  ;  if^  without  more  words,  you  will  get  yon  hence. 
Tba.  Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as  free 

For  me,  as  for  you  ? 
Gbe.  But  so  is  not  she. 

Tba.  For  what  reason,  I  beseech  you? 
Gbe.  For  this  reason,  if  you  71  know» 

THat  she  's  the  choice  love  of  signior  Gremio. 
Hob.  That  she  *s  the  chosen  of  signior  Hortensio. 
Tba.  Softly,  my  masters !  if  you  be  gentlemen, 

Do  me  this  right, — hear  me  with  patience. 

Baptista  is  a  noble  gentleman. 

To  whom  my  father  is  not  all  unknown ; 

And,  were  his  daughter  fairer  than  she  is, 

She  may  more  suitors  have,  and  me  for  one. 

Fair  Ledas  .daughter  had  a  thousand  wooers ; 

Then  well  one  more  may  fair  Bianca  have : 

And  so  she  shall ;  Lucentio  shall  make  one, 

Though  Paris  came,  in  hope  to  speed  alone. 
Gbe.  What!  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all. 
Luc.  Sir,  give  him  head;  I  know,  he  11  prove  a  jade. 
Pet.  Hortensio,  to  what  end  are  all  these  words  ? 
Hob.  Sir,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  ask  you. 

Did  you  yet  ever  aee  Baptista's  daogliler? 
Tba.  No,  sir ;  but  hear  I  do,  that  h«  luuth  two ; 

The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue. 

As  is  the  other  for  beauteous  modesty. 
Pet.  Sir,  sir,  the  first  s  for  me ;  let  her  go  by. 
Gbe.  Yea,  leave  that  labour  to  great  Hercules; 

And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides*  twelve. 
Pet.  Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me,  in  sooth ; — 

The  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for, 

Her  father  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitors. 
And  will  not  promise  her  to  any  man. 
Until  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed : 
The  younger  then  is  free,  and  not  before. 
Tba.  If  it  be  so,  sir,  that  you  are  the  man 
Must  stead  us  all,  and  me  amongst  the  rest ; 
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An  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat, — 
Achieve  the  elder,  set  the  younger  free 
For  our  access, — ^whose  hap  shall  be  to  have  her, 
Will  not  so  graceless  be  to  be  ingrate. 

Hob.  Sir,  you  say  well,  and  well  you  do  conceive ; 
And  since  you  do  profess  to  be  a  suitor, 
You  must,  as  we  do,  gratify  this  gentleman, 
To  whom  we  all  rest  generally  beholden. 

Tra.  Sir,  I  shall  not  be  slack :  in  sign  whereof. 
Please  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon  ■, 
And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health ; 
And  do  as  adversaries  do  in  law, — 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

6bu.  Bion.  O  excellent  motion !     Fellows,  let  *s  begone. 

Hob.  The  motion  *s  good  indeed,  and  be  it  so ; — 
Petrucio,  I  shall  be  your  ben  venuto. 


[Exeunt, 


•  Contrive  thi$  cJUrnoon — wear  away  the  afternoon.    It  is  here  used  in  the  original  Latin  sense, 
as  in  Terence:  "  Totum  hunc  contrivi  diem." 


[ *'  The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy.**] 
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ACT  11. 


SCENE  I. — The  same. .  A  Room  in  Baptista'«  House. 


Enter  Katharina  and  Bianca. 


BiAN.  Good  sister,  wrong  me  not,  nor  wroug  yourself, 

To  make  a  bondmaid  and  a  slave  of  me ; 

That  I  disdain  :  But  for  these  other  gawds  *, 

Unbind  my  bands,  I  '11  pull  them  off  myself, 

Yea,  all  my  raiment,  to  my  petticoat ; 

Or,  what  you  will  command  me,  will  I  do. 

So  well  I  know  my  duty  to  my  elders. 
Kath.  Of  all  thy  suitors,  here  I  charge  thee^  tell] 

Whom  thou  lov'st  best :  see  thou  dissemble  not. 
BiAN.  Believe  me,  sister,  of  all  the  men  alive, 

I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face 

Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other. 
Kath.  Minion,  thou  liest :  Is  *t  not  Hortensio  ? 
BiAN.  If  you  affect  him,  sister,  here  I  swear, 

1 11  plead  for  you  myself,  but  you  shall  have  him. 

•  Gatedt,    The  original  reads  gjods.    The  correction  was  made  by  Theobald. 

'  The  original  omits  thee,  .  i 
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^TH.  0  then,  belike,  you  fancy  riches  more ; 

You  will  have  Qremio  to  keep  you  fair. 
BiAN.  Is  it  for  him  you  do  envy  me  so  ? 

Nay,  then  you  jest ;  and  now  I  well  perceive. 

You  have  but  jested  with  me  all  this  while : 

I  prithee,  sister  Kate,  untie  my  hands. 
Kath.  If  that  be  jest,  then  all  the  rest  was  so.  [Strikes  her. 

Enter  Baptista. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  dame !  whence  grows  this  insolence  ? 

BianoA,  stand  aside ; — ^poor  girl !  she  weeps : — 

Go  ply  thy  needle ;  meddle  not  with  her. 

For  shame*  thou  hilding  *,  of  a  devilish  spirit, 

Why  dost  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne*er  wrong  thee? 

When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word  ? 
Eath.  Her  silence  floats  me,  and  I  11  be  reveng'd.  [Flies  after  Bianca. 

Bap.  What,  in  my  sight  ?— Bianca,  get  thee  in.  [E»it  Biakca. 

Kath.  What,  will  you  not  suffer  me  ?  Nay,  now  I  see 

She  is  your  treasure,  she  must  have  a  husband ; 

I  must  dance  barefoot  on  her  wedding-day. 

And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  hell  ^ 

Talk  not  to  me.     I  vdll  go  sit  and  weep. 

Till  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge.  [Exit  Katharuia. 

Bap.  Was  ever  gentleman  thus  griev'd  as  I  ? 

But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Gremio  with  Lucentio  in  the  hahit  of  a  mean  man ;  Pbtbuoio,  with  Hob- 
TENSio  as  a  musician ;  and  Tbamio,  voith  Biokdello  hearing  a  lute  and  books. 

Gbe.  Good  morrow,  neighbour  Baptista. 

Bap.  Good  morrow,  neighbour  Gremio :  God  save  you,  gentlemen  1 

Pet.  And  you,  good  sir !  Pray,  have  you  not  a  daughter 

Caird  Eatharina,  fair  and  virtuous? 
Bap.  I  have  a  daughter,  sir,  caird  Katharina. 
Gbe.  You  are  too  blunt,  go  to  it  orderly. 
Pet.  You  wrong  me,  signior  Gremio ;  give  me  leave. 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  sir. 

That,  hearing  of  her  beauty,  and  her  wit, 

Her  afiability,  and  bashful  modesty. 

Her  wondrous  qualities,  and  mild  behaviour. 

Am  bold  to  show  myself  a  forward  guest 

Within  your  house,  to  make  mine  eye  the  witness 

•  HikUng—9.  mean-spirited  person.    See  note  on  *  Henry  IV.,  Part  11.,'  Act  I.,  Scene  1.    Capnlet 
applies  the  tenn  to  Juliet    ('  Borneo  and  Juliet,'  Act  111.,  Scene  6.) 

*  A  proverbial  expression,  applied  to  the  ill-used  class  of  old  maids. 
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[Presenting  Hobtbksio. 


Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard. 

And,  for  an  entrance  to  my  entertainment, 

I  do  present  you  with  a  man  of  mine, 

Cunning  in  music,  and  the  mathematics. 

To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences, 

Whereof,  I  know,  she  is  not  ignorant : 

Accept  of  him,  or  else  you  do  me  wrong  ; 

His  name  is  Licio,  horn  in  Mantua. 
Bap.  Your  're  welcome,  sir ;  and  he  for  your  good  sake : 

But  for  my  daughter  Katharine,  this  I  know. 

She  is  not  for  your  turn,  the  more  my  grief. 
Pet.  I  see  you  do  not  mean  to  part  with  her ; 

Or  else  you  like  not  of  my  company. 
Bap.  Mistake  me  not,  I  speak  but  as  I  find. 

Whence  are  you,  sir?  what  may  I  call  your  name ? 
Pet.  Petrucio  is  my  name ;  Antonio's  son, 

A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy. 
Bap.  I  know  him  well :  you  are  welcome  for  his  sake. 
Gbe.  Saving  your  tale,  Petrucio,  I  pray. 

Let  us,  that  are  poor  petitioners,  speak  too : 

Baccare  ^ !  you  are  marvellous  forward. 
Pflr.  O,  pardon  me,  signiot  Gremio ;  I  would  £euq  be  doing. 
Ore.  J  doubt  it  not,  sir ;  but  you  will  curse  your  wooing. 

Neighbour,  this  is  a  gift  very  grateful,  I  am  sure  of  it.     To  express  the  like 

kindness  myself,  that  have  been  more  kindly  beholding  to  you  than  any,  I 

freely  give  unto  you  ^  this  young  scholar  [presenting  Luobntio],  that  hath 

been  long  studying  at  Rheims ;  as  cunning  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  lan- 
guages, as  the  other  in  music  and  mathematics  :  his  name  b  Cambio ;  pray 

accept  his  service. 
Bap.  a  thousand  thanks,  signior  Gremio  :  welcome,  good  Cambio. — -But,  gentle 

sir  [to  Tranio],  methinks,  you  walk  like  a  stranger.     May  I  be  so  bold  to 

know  the  cause  of  your  coming  ? 
Tea.  Pardon  me,  sir,  the  boldness  is  mine  own ; 

That,  being  a  stranger  in  this  city  here. 

Do  make  myself  a  suitor  to  your  daughter. 

Unto  Bianca,  &ir,  and  virtuous. 

Nor  is  your  firm  resolve  unknown  to  me, 


*  Baeeare — a  irord  once  in  oonunon  use,  meaning  go  hade,  *  Backat€,  qiioth  Mortimer  to  his 
low,"  was  a  proverbial  expression  before  the  time  of  Shak^re.  It  occurs  in  *  Ralph  Roister 
Doister;*  and  John  Heywood  gives  it  in  his  '  Proverbes'  (1546).  Back  is  Anglo-Saxon,  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word;  and  are,  ar,  or  aerj  is  an  ancient  word  common  to  the  Greek  and  Gothic 
language,  meaning  to  go.    See  note  on  aroirUj  in  *  King  Lear,'  Illustrations  of  Act  m. 

^  The  original  omits  /  and  yoUy  without  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  sense  of  the  passage.    The 

speech  is  printed  as  verse  in  the  original;  and  it  may  be  easily  read  as  verse  with  tolerable 

iyUabic  regularity.    But  it  is  not  Shakspere*s  verse;  and  it  is  better  therefore  to  leave  the  passage 

uprose. 
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In  the  preferment  of  the  eldest  sister : 

This  liberty  is  all  that  I  request, — 

That,  upon  knowledge  of  my  parentage, 

I  may  hare  welcome  'mongst  the  rest  that  woo, 

And  free  access  and  favour  as  the  rest. 

And,  toward  the  education  of  your  daughters, 

I  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument, 

And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  books  ^' : 

If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great. 
Bap.  Lucentio  is  your  name  ?  of  whence,  I  pray  ? 
Tra.  Of  Pisa,  sir;  son  to  Vincentio. 
Bap.  a  mighty  man  of  Pisa :  by  report 

I  know  him  well :  you  are  very  welcome,  sir. 
-    Take  you  [to  Hortensio]  the  lute,  and  you  [to  Lucentio]  the  set  of  books. 

You  shall  go  see  your  pupils  presently. 

Holla,  within ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sirrah,  lead 

These  gentlemen  to  my  daughters ;  and  tell  them  both. 

These  are  their  tutors :  bid  them  use  them  well. 

[Exit  Servant,  with  Hortensio,  Lucentio,  and  Biondello. 

We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard. 

And  then  to  dinner :  You  are.passing  welcome, 

And  so  I  pray  you  all  to  think  yourselves. 
Pet.  Siguier  Baptista,  my  business  asketh  haste, 

And  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo  *. 

You  knew  my  father  well ;  and  in  him,  me, 

Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods, 

Which  I  have  bettered  rather  than  decreased  : 

Then  tell  me, — If  I  get  your  daughter's  love. 

What  dowry  shall  I  have  with  her  to  wife  ? 
Bap.  After  my  death,  the  one  half  of  my  lands : 

And,  in  possession,  twenty  thousand  crowns. 
Pet.  And,  for  that  dowry,  I  *11  assure  her  of 

Her  widowhood  ^ — ^be  it  that  she  survive  me, — 

In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever : 

Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us, 

That  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 
Bap.  Ay,  when  the  special  thing  is  well  obtained, 

*  The  burthen  of  an  old  English  ballad,  called  *  The  Ingenious  Braggadocio,'  was 
**  And  I  cannot  come  every  day  to  woo." 

^  Her  widowhood.  Widowhood  mnst  here  mean,  not  the  condition  of  a  widow,  but  the  property 
to  which  the  widow  would  be  entitled.  Petrucio  would  assure  Katharine  of  a  widow's  full  pro- 
vision in  all  his  "  lands  and  leases."    He  would  not  "  bar  dower,"— by  fine  and  recovery. 
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That  is,— her  lore ;  for  that  is  all  in  all. 
Pet.  Whj,  that  is  nothing;  for  I  tell  you,  &ther, 

I  am  as  peremptory  as  she  proud-minded ; 

And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together, 

They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fiiry : 

Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind, 

Yet  extreme  gusts  will  hlow  out  fire  and  all : 

So  I  to  her,  and  so  she  yields  to  me  ; 

For  I  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a  bahe. 
Bap.  Well  mayst  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thy  speed ! 

But  be  thou  arm*d  for  some  unhappy  words. 
Pet.  Ay,  to  the  proof;  as  mountains  are  for  winds, 

That  shake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetually. 

Be-enter  Hobtensio,  with  hia  head  broken. 

Bap.  How  now,  my  friend?  why  dost  thou  look  so  pale? 
Hob.  For  fear,  I  promise  you,  if  I  look  pale. 
Bap.  What,  will  my  daughter  prove  a  good  musician  ? 
Hob.  I  think,  she  11  sooner  prove  a  soldier ; 

Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes. 
Bap.  Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to  the  lute? 
Hob.  Why,  no ;  for  she  hath  broke  the  lute  to  me. 

I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets*. 

And  bow'd  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering ; 

When,  with  a  most  impatient  devilish  spirit, 

"  Frets,  call  you  these  ?'*  quoth  she :  "  1 11  fume  with  them : " 

And,  with  that  word,  she  struck  me  on  the  head. 

And  through  the  instrument  my  pate  made  way ; 

And  there  I  stodd  amazed  for  a  while, 

As  on  a  pillory,  looking  through  the  lute ; 

While  she  did  call  me, — rascal  fiddler. 

And  twangling  Jack;  with  twenty  such  vile  terms. 

As  she  had  studied  to  misuse  me  so. 
Pet.  Now,  by  the  world,  it  is  a  lusty  wench ; 

I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e*er  I  did : 

0,  how  I  long  to  have  some  chat  with  her ! 
Bap.  Well,  go  with  me,  and  be  not  so  discomfited : 

Proceed  in  practice  with  my  younger  daughter ; 

She  's  apt  to  learn,  and  thankful  for  good  turns. 

Siguier  Petrucio,  will  you  go  with  us : 

Or  shall  I  send  my  daughter  Eate  to  you  ? 
Pet.  I  pray  you  do ;  I  will  attend  her  here, — 

[Eofeunt  Baptista,  Gbemio,  Tbanio,  and  Hobtensio. 

•  See « Hamlet,'  Act  IH.,  Scene  2.  r^  ^  ^  ^1  ^ 
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And  woo  her  with  some  spirit  when  she  oomes. 
Saj,  that  she  rail ;  why,  then  I  11  tell  her  plain 
She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale  : 
Saj,  that  she  frown ;  I  *11  say,  she  looks  as  dear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew* ; 
Say,  she  he  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word ; 
-  Then  1 11  commend  her  yoluhility» 
And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquenee : 
If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  1 11  give  her  thanks 
As  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  her  a  week ; 
If  she  deny  to  wed,  1 11  crave  the  day 
When  I  shall  ask  the  banns,  and  when  be  marriod  :— 
But  here  she  comes ;  and  now,  Petmcio,  speak. 

Enter  Kathabima. 

Good  morrow,  Kate";  for  that 's  your  name,  I  hear. 
Kath.  Well  have  you  heard,  but  something  hard  of  bearing ; 

They  call  me — Katharine,  that  do  talk  of  me. 
Pet.  You  lie,  in  faith ;  for  you  are  call'd  plain  Kate, 

And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  curst ; 

But  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  ChristendonH 

Kate  of  Kate-Hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate, 

For  dainties  are  all  cates ;  and  therefore,  Kate, 

Take  this  of  me,  Kate  of  my  consolation ; — 

Hearing  thy  mildness  prais'd  in  every  town^ 

Thy  virtue  spoke  of,  and  tl^  beauty  sounded, 

(Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs,) 

Myself  am  mov*d  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 
Kath.  Mov'd !  in  good  time :  let  him  that  mov*d  you  hither 

Remove  you  hence :  I  knew  you  at  the  first, 

You  were  a  moveable. 
Pet.  Why,  what 's  a  moveable  ? 

Kath.  A  joint  stool. 

Pet.  Thou  hast  hit  it :  come,  sit  on  me. 

Kath.  Asses  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 
Pet.  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 
Kath.  No  such  jade  as  you,  if  me  you  mean. 
Pet.  Alas,  good  Kate !  I  will  not  burthen  thee : 

For,  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  light, — 
Kath.  Too  light  for  such  a  swain  as  you  to  catch ; 

•  Something  like  this  beautiful  image  is  fba&d  in  '  The  taming  of  a  ShreW:  *— 
'*  As  glorious  as  the  morning  wash'd  with  dew." 
It&ton  htas  triunftfred  the  idea  of  bur  poet  to  his  '  L'AlIegro :  '— 
"  There,  on  beds  of  violets  blue, 
And  firesh-blown  roses  wash'd  in  dew."  ^-^  j 
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And  yet  as  beavj  as  mj  weight  should  be. 
Pet.  Should  be?  should?  buz»I 

Kath.  Well  ta'en,  and  IUm  a  buaxMrd. 

Pet.  O,  8low-wing*d  turtle!  shall  a  buiusfd  take  thee? 
Eath.  Aj,  for  a  turtle ;  as  he  takes  a  buzzard. 
Pet.  Come,  come,  you  wasp ;  i'  £atth«  you  are  too  angry. 
Eath.  If  I  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  ating. 
Pet.  My  remedy  is  then,  to  pluck  it  out. 
Eath.  Ay,  if  the  fool  could  find  it  where  it  lidt. 
Pet.  Who  knows  not  where  a  wasp  doea  wear  his  ating? 

In  his  tail. 
Eath.  In  his  tongue. 

Pet.  Whose  tongue  ? 

Eath.  Yours,  if  you  talk  of  taik ;  and  so  £u»welL 
Pet.  What,  with  my  tongue  in  your  tail  ?  nay,  come  agaftn. 

Good  Kate ;  I  am  a  gentleman. 
Eath.  That  1 11  try.  [Strikmff  him. 

Pet.  I  swear  1 11  cuff  you,  if  you  strike  again. 
Eath.  So  may  you  lose  your  arms : 

If  you  strike  me  you  are  no  gentleman ; 

And  if  no  gentleman,  why,  then  no  arms. 
Pet.  a  herald,  Eate  ?    O,  put  me  in  thy  books. 
Eath  What  is  your  crest?  a  tsxaeomb? 
Pet.  a  combless  cock,  so  Eate  will  be  my  hea. 
Eath.  No  cock  of  mine,  you  crow  too  like  a  crar^n^. 
Pet.  Nay,  come,  Eate,  come ;  you  must  not  look  so  sour. 
Eath.  It  is  my  fashion,  when  I  see  a  crab. 
Pet.  Why,  here  *s  no  crab;  and  therelore  look  not  sour. 
Eath.  There  is,  there  is. 
Pet.  Then  show  it  me. 

£[ath.  Had  I  a  glass,  I  would. 

Pet.  What,  you  mean  my  face? 

Eath.  Well  aiiii'd  of  tndi  a  yonng  one. 

Pet.  Now,  by  Saint  George,  I  am  too  young  for  you. 
Eath.  Yet  you  are  wither'd. . 
Pet.  T  is  with  cares. 

Eath.  I  cajre  not 

»  This  is  ordinarily  printed 

<<  Should  be?    Should  buz.** 
We  follow  the  original,  which  is  clearly  right.    Buz  is  an  inteijection  of  ridicule,  as  in  '  HanJet:'— 
**  Pol  The  actors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 
Hcun,  Buzjbuz." 
^  Cravm,    A  craven  cock,  and  a  craven  knight,  were  each  contemptible.    The  knight  who  had 
cravent  er«rs««d,  life  from  an  antagonist,  was  branded  with  the  name  which  lie  had  uttered,  in 
pfeferring  safety  to  honour.    The  terms  of  chivalry  and  cock-fighting  were  synonymous  in  the 
feudal  times,  as  those  of  the  cock-pit  and  the  boxing-ring  are  equivalent  now.    To  show  a  white 
feather  is  now  a  term  of  pugilism,  derived  from  the  ruffled  plumes  of  the  frightened  bird. 
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Pet.  Naj,  hear  jou,  Kate :  in  sooth,  jou  'scape  not  so. 

Eath.  I  chafe  joa,  if  I  tany ;  let  me  go. 

Pbt.  No,  not  a  whit     I  find  jou  passing  gentle. 

T  was  told  me,  you  were  rough,  and  coj,  and  sullen. 

And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar; 

For  thou  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  conrteous. 

But  slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time  flowers : 

Thou  canst  not  frown,  thou  canst  not  look  askance, 

Nor  hite  the  lip,  as  angry  wenches  will ; 

Nor  hast  thou  pleasure  to  he  cross  in  talk ; 

But  thou  with  mildness  entertain  *8t  thy  wooers, 

With  gentle  conference,  soft  and  afi&hle. 

Why  does  the  world  report  that  Kate  doth  limp  ? 

0  slanderous  world !  Kate,  like  the  hazel-twig. 
Is  straight,  and  slender ;  and  as  hrown  in  hue. 
As  hazel  nuts,  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels. 
0,  let  me  see  thee  walk :  thou  dost  not  halt. 

Kath.  Go,  fool,  and  whom' thou  keep'st  command. 
Pet.  Did  ever  Dian  so  become  a  grove, 

As  Kate  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait  ? 

0,  be  thou  Dian,  and  let  her  be  Kate ; 

And  then  let  Kate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  sportful. 
Kath.  Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech  ? 
Pet.  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit. 
Kath.  A  witty  mother !  witless  else  her  son. 
Pet.  Am  I  not  wise  ? 

Kath.  Yes ;  keep  you  warte. 

Pet.  Marry,  so  I  mean,  sweet  Katharine,  in  thy  bed : 

And,  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside, 

Thus  in  plain  terms : — ^Your  fieither  hath  consented 

That  you  shall  be  my  wife ;  your  dowxy  'greed  on ; 

And,  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you. 

Now,  Kate,  I  am  a  husband  for  your  turn ; 

For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty. 

(Thy  beauty  that  doth  make  me  like  thee  well,) 

Thou  must  be  married  to  no  man  but  me ; 

For  I  am  he  am  bom  to  tame  you,  Kate ; 

And  bring  you  from  a  wild  Kate*  to  a  Kate 

Conformable,  as  other  household  Kates. 

Here  comes  your  father ;  never  make  denial, 

1  must  and  will  have  Katharine  to  my  wife.     ^ 

V 

*  Kale^  in  the  original  folio;  Kaiy  in  the  second  folio;  and  so,  bj  a  natural  prooess,  to  «K  in  the 
modems. 
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Re-enter  Baptista,  Qbemio,  and  Tranio. 

Bap.  Now,  Signior  Petracio:  How  speed  jou  with  my  daughter? 
Pet.  How  but  well,  sir?  how  but  well? 

It  were  impossible  I  should  speed  amiss. 
Bap.  Why,  how  now,  daughter  Katharine?  In  your  dumps? 
Kath.  Call  you  me  daughter?  now  I  promise  you, 

You  have  showed  a  tender  fatherly  regard, 

To  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatic ; 

A  mad-cap  rufi&an,  and  swearing  Jack, 

That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 
Pet.  Father,  't  is  thus, — ^yourself  and  all  the  world. 

That  talk'd  of  her,  have  talk'd  amiss  of  her; 

If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy : 

For  she  's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove; 

She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  mom ; 

For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel ; 

And  Eoman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity : 

And  to  conclude, — ^we  have  'greed  so  well  together^ 

That  upon  Sunday  is  the  wedding-day. 
Kath.  Ill  see  thee  hang'd  on  Sunday  first 
Ore.  Hark,  Petrucio !  she  says  she  11  see  thee  hang'd  first. 
Tea.  I9  this  your  speeding?  nay,  then,  good  night  our  part  I 
Pet.  Be  patient,  gentlemen ;  I  choose  her  for  myself; 

If  she  and  I  be  pleas'd,  what  *s  that  to  you? 

T  is  bargained  'twixt  us  twain,  being  alone. 

That  she  shall  still  be  curst  in  company. 

I  tell  you,  't  is  incredible  to  believe 

How  much  she  loves  me :  O,  the  kindest  Kate  I 

She  hung  about  my  neck ;  and  kiss  on  kiss 

She  vied  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath, 

That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love. 

0,  you  are  novices  I  *t  is  a  world  to  see. 

How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 

A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew.- 

Give  me  thy  hand,  B[ate :  I  will  unto  Venice, 

To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day'^: 

Provide  the  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  guests ; 

I  will  be  sure  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 
Bap.  I  know  not  what  to  say :  but  give  me  your  hands  i 

God  send  you  joy,  Petrucio !  *t  is  a  match. 
Gbe.  Tea.  Amen,  say  we ;  we  will  be  witnesses* 
Pet.  Father,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adiea;  ^ 

I  will  to  Venice ;  Sunday  comes  apace : 
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We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array ; 

And  kiss  me,  Kate ;  we  will  be  married  o*  Sunday  ^ 

[Exeunt  Fetbogio  and  Eathabina  severally, 
Gbb.  Was  ever  match  c1app*d  up  so  suddenly? 
Bap.  Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I  play  a  merolumt^s  part, 

And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart. 
Tba.  T  was  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by  you ; 

T  will  bring  you  gain,  or  perish  on  the  seat. 
Bap.  The  gain  I  seek  is — quiet  in**  the  match. 
Gbe.  No  doubt,  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  catch. 

But  now,  BapUsta,  to  your  younger  daughter ; 
'   Now  is  the  day  we  long  have  looked  for ; 

I  am  your  neighbour,  and  was  suitor  first 
Tba.  And  I  am  one  that  love  Bianea  more 

Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  cati  gcmdo* 
Gbe.  Youngling !  thou  canst  not  lore  so  dear  as  L 
Tba.  Gray-beard  I  thy  love  doth  freese. 
Gbe.  But  thine  doth  fry. 

Skipper,  stand  back ;  't  is  age  that  nourisheth* 
Tba.  But  youth,  in  ladies*  eyes  that  flourisheth. 
Bap.  Content  you,  gentlemen ;  I  will  compound  this  strife : 

T  is  deeds  must  win  the  prize ;  and  he,  of  both. 

That  can  assure  my  daughter  greatest  dower. 

Shall  have  my  Bianoa*s  love. 

Say,  signior  Gremio,  what  can  you  assure  her? 
Gbe.  First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within  th6  city 

Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold ; 

Basins,  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands ; 

My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry : 

In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuffed  toy  crowns ; 

In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  countei^oints  ^, 

Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies. 

Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  pearly 

Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needlework. 

Pewter  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong 

To  house,  or  housekeeping :  then,  at  my  farm^ 

I  have  a  hundred  milch- kiue  to  the  paiU 

»  '*  We  loiU  he  married  o*  Sunday/'  A  coire^xmdent  of  th«  ShakMpesin  Sodity,  MnaUering 
that  the  expreaaion  is  quoted  from  some  old  ballad  of  the  time,  «oitimiini«aUt  a  baU«d  whiah  had 
been  printed  at  York.    The  first  verse  is  as  follows : 

**  As  I  walked  forth  one  May  morning, 
I  heard  a  fair  maid  sweetly  sing, 
As  she  sat  under  her  cow  milking, 

We  will  be  married  o*  Svnday." 
^  In.    The  original  has  me, 

•  CoumterpomtM  and  counterpanes  are  the  same.  These  corerldts  were  composed  of  cdont* 
panes  or  points,  of  various  colours,  contrasting  with  eadi  otiief . 
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Skscore  fat  oxen  standing  in  mj  stalls, 

And  all  things  answerable  to  this  portion. 

Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  roust  confess ; 

And,  if  I  die  to-morrow,  this  is  hers. 

If,  whilst  I  live,  she  will  be  only  mine. 
Tra.  That,  only,  came  well  in.     Sir,  list  to  me : 

I  am  my  father's  heir,  and  only  son  ; 

If  I  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife, 

1 11  leave  her  houses  three  or  four  as  good. 

Within  rich  Pisa  walls,  as  any  one 

Old  signior  Gremio  has  in  Padua ; 

Besides  two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year. 

Of  fruitful  land,  all  which  shidl  be  her  jointure. 

What !  have  I  pinch'd  you,  signior  Gremio  ? 
Gbb.  Two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year  of  land  I 

My  land  amounts  not  to  so  much  in  all : 

That  she  shall  have ;  besides  an  argosy 

That  now  is  lying  in  Marseilles*  road*. 

What !  have  I  chok'd  you  with  an  argosy  ? 
Tba.  Gremio,  *t  is  known  my  father  hath  no  less 

Than  three  great  argosies;  besides  two  galliasses^ 

And  twelve  tight  galleys :  these  I  will  assure  her. 

And  twice  as  much,  whatever  thou  ofiTer'st  next. 
Gee.  Nay,  I  have  offered  all ;  I  have  no  more ; 

And  she  can  have  no  more  than  all  I  hftve. 

If  you  like  me,  she  ehall  have  me  and  mine. 
Tba.  Why,  then  the  maid  is  mine  from  dl  the  world. 

By  your  firm  promise.     Gremio  is  outvied* 
Bap.  I  must  confess  your  offer  is  tb«  \m% ; 

And,  let  your  father  make  her  the  assurance, 

She  is  your  own ;  else,  you  must  pardon  me : 

If  you  should  die  before  him,  where  *s  her  dower  ? 
Tra.  That 's  but  a  cavil ;  he  is  old,  I  young. 
Gre.  And  may  not  young  men  die,  as  well  as  old  ? 
Bap.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  thus  resolv'd : — 

On  Sunday  next  you  know 

My  daughter  Katharine  is  to  be  married: 

Now,  on  the  Sunday  following,  shall  Bianca 

Be  bride  to  you,  if  you  make  this  assurance ; 

If  not,  to  signior  Gremio : 

And  so  I  take^  my  leave,  and  thank  you  both.  [ExU. 

•  Gremio's  land  was  not  worth  "  two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year;"  but  he  made  up  the  de- 
ficiency by  "  an  argosy."  Du  Cange  says  that  artfosy  is  derived  from  Argo^  the  fabulous  name  of 
the  first  ship. 

*  OaUtoM— galley,  galleon,  galleot,  were  vessels  of  burthen,  navigated  both  with  sails  and  oars. 
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Gbe.  Adiea,  good  neighbour. — ^Now  I  fear  thee  not ; 

Sirrah,  young  gamester,  your  father  were  a  fool 

To  give  thee  all,  and,  in  his  waning  age, 

Set  foot  under  thy  table :  Tut !  a  toy ! 

An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy.  [ExU, 

Tra.  a  vengeance  on  your  crafty  withered  hide ! 

Yet  I  have  fac*d  it  with  a  card  of  ten  \ 

T  is  in  my  head  to  do  my  master  good : — 

I  see  no  reason,  but  supposed  Lucentio 

Must  get  a  father  call'd — supposed  Vincentio ; 

And  that 's  a  wonder :  fathers,  commonly. 

Do  get  their  children  ;  but,  in  this  case  of  wooing, 

A  child  shall  get  a  sire,  if  I  fail  not  of  my  cunning.  [Exit, 

•■  Card  qf  Un—2k  proverbial  expression,  as  old  as  Skelton : — 

''  First  pick  a  quarrel,  and  fall  oat  with  him  then, 
And  80  outface  him  with  a  card  of  ten," 


^^'■s. 


[  "  An  nrgosy 
That  now  is  lying  in  Marseilles'  road."] 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— ^  Room  in  Baptista*«  House. 
Enter  Luoentio,  Hortensio,  and  Bianca. 

Luo.  Fiddler,  forbear ;  yoti  grow  too  forward,  sir : 
Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  entertainment 
Her  sister  Katharine  welcom'd  jou  withal  ? 

HoR.  But,  wrangling  pedant,  this  is 
The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony  *. 
Then  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative ; 
And  when  in  music  we  have  spent  an  hoar. 
Tour  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much. 

Luc.  Preposterous  ass !  that  never  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordained ! 
Was  it  not,  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man, 
After  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain  ? 
Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy, 
And,  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony. 

Hob.  Sirrah,  I  will  not  bear  these  braves  of  thine. 

BiAN.  Why,  gentlemen,  you  do  me  double  wrong, 
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To  striye  for  that  which  resteth  in  mj  choice : 

I  am  no  hreeching  scholar  in  the  schools ; 

1 11  not  he  tied  to  hours,  nor  *pointed  times, 

But  learn  mj  lessons  as  I  please  mjselt 

And,  to  cut  off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down : 

Take  you  your  instrument,  plaj  you  the  whiles ; 

His  lecture  will  he  done  ere  you  have  tun*d. 
HoR.  You  11  leave  his  lecture  when  I  am  in  tune  ? 

[To  BunoA. — ^HoinrsMsio  r^iru, 
Luc.  That  will  he  nerer; — tune  your  instrument. 
BiAN,  Where  left  we  last? 
Luc.  Here  madam  i-^ 

Hme  ib(U  Simoi$:  hie  nt  Sigeia  UUu$; 

Hie  itsterai  PrianU  regia  ceUa  $eni$. 
Bun.  CoQStrue  them. 
Luo.  Hac  ibat,  as  I  told  you  hefore,— £fimoA,  I  am  JjaeemHo^^^ie  mt^  son  unto 

Vincentio  of  Pisa, — Sigeia  t^Utu,  disguised  thus  to  get  your  Iots;— Fic 

sUterat,  and  that  Luoentio  that  comes  a  wooing,— Pruwrf,  b  »y  man 

Tranio,— rd^,  hearing  my  port, — eeUa  s^tiif,  that  ws  adight  beguile  the 

old  pantaloon. 
HoR.  Madam,  my  instrument 's  in  tune.  [Returning, 

BiAN.  Let 's  hear : —  [Hobtensio  plays. 

0  fie !  the  treble  jars. 

Lug.  Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again. 

BiAN.  Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  construe  it;  Hac  ibat  Simois,  I  know  you  not; 

— hie  est  Sigeia  teUus,  I  trust  you  not;— Jfftc  steterat  Priami,  take  heed  he 

hear  us  not ; — regia,  presume  not ;  ceUa  aenis,  despair  not. 
Hob.  Madam,  't  is  now  in  tune. 
Luc.  All  but  the  base. 

Hob.  The  base  is  right;  't  is  the  base  knave  that  jars. 

How  fiery  and  forward  our  pedant  is ! 

Now,  for  my  life  the  knave  doth  court  my  love : 

Pedascule,  I  11  watch  you  better  yet. 
BiAN.  In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mistrust 
Luo.  Mistrust  it  not ;  for,  sure,  iBacides 

Was  Ajax, — calVd  so  from  his  grandfather, 
BiAK.  I  must  believe  my  master ;  else,  I  promise  you, 

1  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt : 
But  let  it  rest. — ^Now,  Licio,  to  you : — 
Good  masters,  take  it  not  unkindly,  pray, 
That  I  have  been  thus  pleasant  with  you  both*^. 

Hob.  You  may  go  walk  [to  Lugentio],  and  give  me  leav^  awhile ; 

»  In  the  original  the  preceding  ton  ipeeehw  are  all  manlfciely  aMigned  to  tha  wreog 
ters.    Theobald  remedied  the  conAisioo. 
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Mj  lessons  make  no  music  in  three  parts. 
Luc.  Are  you  so  formal,  sir?  well,  I  must  wait, 
And  watch  withal ;  for,  but  I  be  deceiv'd*, 

Oar  fine  musician  groweth  amorous.  [Aside, 

Hob.  Madam,  before  70a  touch  the  instrument. 
To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art ; 
To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  sort, 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  effectual, 
Than  hath  been  taught  by  any  of  my  trade ; 
And  there  it  is  in  writing,  fairly  drawn. 
BiAN.  Why,  I  am  past  my  gamut  long  ago. 
Hob.  Yet  read  the  gamut  of  Horteusio. 
BiAN.  [Reads.]     Gamut,  I  am,  the  ground  of  aU  accord^ 
A  re,  to  plead  Hortensio's  passion ; 
B  mi,  Bianca,  take  him  for  thy  lord, 

C  fa  ut,  that  loves  with  all  affection  : 
D  sol  re,  one  cliff,  two  notes  have  I; 
E  la  mi,  show  pity,  or  I  die^^. 
Gall  you  this  gamut?  tut !  I  like  it  not : 
Old  fashions  please  me  best ;  I  am  not  so  nice. 
To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inventions  ^. 

Enter  a  Senrant. 

Serv.  Mistress,  your  father  prays  you  leave  your  books, 

And  help  to  dress  your  sister's  chamber  up; 

You  know,  to-morrow  is  the  wedding  day. 
Bun.  Farewell,  sweet  masters,  both ;  I  must  be  gone. 

[Exeunt  Biakca  and  Senr. 
Luc.  Taith,  mistress,  then  I  have  no  cause  to  stay.  [Eait. 

Hob,  But  I  have  cause  to  pry  into  this  pedant; 

Methinks,  he  looks  as  though  he  were  in  love : 

Yet  if  thy  thoughts,  Bianca,  be  so  humble. 

To  cast  thy  wand'ring  eyes  on  every  stale. 

Seize  thee  that  list :  If  once  I  find  thee  ranging, 

Hortensio  will  be  quit  with  thee  by  changing.  [Eadt. 

»  B%U  I  he  deceiv'd^xmeiens  I  be  deceived. 

*  The  original  reads,—  ,     ^      , , ,         .       - 

**  To  charge  true  nilef  for  old  inventions." 

Theee  alterations,  which  were  made  by  the  editor  of  the  second  foUo,  and  by  Theobald,  are  not 

violent,  and  belong  to  ttie  class  of  typographical  corrections. 
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SCENE  II. — Th^  tame,    Bqfore  Baptista's  Houm. 
Enter  Baftista,  Tbanio,  Eatbabina,  Bianga,  Luobntio,  and  Attendants. 

Bap.  Signior  Lucentio  [to  TranIo],  this  is  the  'pointed  day 

That  £[atharine  and  Petrucio  should  be  married, 

And  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  son-in-law : 

What  will  be  said?  what  mockery  will  it  be, 

To  want  the  bridegroom,  when  the  priest  attends 

To  speak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage ! 

What  says  Lucentio  to  this  shame  of  ours  ? 
Eath.  No  shame  but  mine :  I  must,  forsooth,  be  forced 

To  give  my  hand,  opposed  against  my  heart. 

Unto  a  mad-brain  rtidesby,  full  of  spleen ; 

Who  woo'd  in  haste,  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure. 

I  told  you,  I,  he  was  a  frantic  fool. 

Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behaviour : 

And,  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man. 

He  *11  woo  a  thousand,  'point  the  day  of  marriage. 

Make  friends,  invite,  yes*,  and  proclaim  the  banns ; 

Yet  never  means  to  wed  where  he  hath  woo'd. 

Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Katharine, 

And  say, — "  Lo,  there  is  mad  Petrucio's  wife, 

If  it  would  please  him  come  and  marry  her." 
Tba.  Patience,  good  Katharine,  and  Baptista  too ; 

Upon  my  life,  Petrucio  means  but  well. 

Whatever  fortune  stays  him  from  his  word : 

Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  passing  wise ; 

Though  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he  's  honest. 
Kath.  *Would  Katharine  had  never  seen  him,  though ! 

\Exit,  we^ng,  followed  by  Bianoa,  and  othert. 
Bap.  Go,  girl;  I  cannot  blame  thee  now  to  weep; 

For  such  an  injury  would  vex  a  saint. 

Much  more  a  shrew  of  thy*»  impatient  humour. 

Enter  BiONDEixa 

BroN.  Master,  master!  news,  old  news*',  and  such  news  as  you  never  heard  of! 

Bap.  Is  it  new  and  old  too?  how  may  that  be? 

BiON.  Why,  is  it  not  news  to  hear  of  Petrucio's  coming? 

•  The  original  omits  yesj  which  is  inserted  in  the  second  folio.    Malone  sobstitnted  them. 
^  Thy  is  omitted  in  the  original,  but  inserted  in  the  second  folio. 

*  Old  netM^rare  news.    The  words,  however,  are  not  in  the  original,  being  added  by  Bowe. 
But  they  are  necessary  for  the  context. 
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Bap.  Is  he  come  ? 

BioN.  Why,  no,  siy. 

Bap.  What  then? 

BioN.  He  is  coming. 

Bap.  When  will  he  be  here  ? 

BioN.  When  he  stands  where  I  am,  and  sees  you  there. 

Tba.  Bat,  say,  what  :-^To  thine  old  news. 

BioN.  Why,  Petrucio  is  coming,  in  a  new  hat  and  an  old  jerkin ;  a  pair  of 
old  breeches,  thrice  turned;  a  pair  of  boots  that  have  been  candle-cases, 
one  buckled,  another  laced;  an  old  rusty  sword  ta*en  out  of  the  town  ar- 
moury, with  a  broken  hilt,  and  chapeless;  with  two  broken  points*:  His 
horse  hipped  with  an  old  mothy  saddle,  and  stirrups  of  no  kindred :  besides, 
possessed  with  the  glanders,  and  like  to  mose  in  the  chine ;  troubled  with 
the  lampass,  infected  with  the  fiEl8hions^  full  of  windgalls,  sped  with  spa- 
ivins,  raied  with  the  yellows,  past  cure  of  the  fives,  stark  spoiled  with  the 
staggers,  begnawn  with  the  hots ;  swayed  in  the  back,  and  shoulder  shotten ; 
ne'er  legged  before ;  and  with  a  half-checked  bit,  and  a  head-stall  of  sheep*s 
leather,  which,  being  restrained  to  keep  him  from  stumbling,  hath  been 
often  burst,  and  now  repaired  with  knots ;  one  girth  six  times  pieced,  and  a 
woman's  crupper  of  velure*^,  which  hath  two  letters  for  her  name,  fairly  set 
down  in  studs,  and  here  and  there  pieced  with  pack-thread  ^^ 

Bap.  Who  comes  with  him  ? 

BiON.  0,  sir,  his  lackey,  for  all  the  world  caparisoned  like  the  horse ;  with  a 
linen  stock  ^  on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other,  gartered  with  a 
red  and  blue  list ;  an  old  hat,  and  *'  The  humour  of  forty  fancies  **  pricked 
in't  for  a  feather*:  a  monster,  a  very  monster  in  apparel;  and  not  like  a 
Christian  footboy,  or  a  gentleman's  lackey. 

Tba.  T  is  some  odd  humour  pricks  him  to  this  fashion ; 
Yet  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean  appareVd. 

Bap.  I  am  glad  he  is  come,  howsoe'er  he  comes. 

BioN.  Why,  sir,  he  comes  not. 

Bap.  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  comes  ? 

BioN.  Who?  that  Petrucio  came ? 

Bap.  Ay,  that  Petrucio  came. 

BiON.  No,  sir ;  I  say,  his  horse  comes  with  him  on  his  back. 

Bap.  Why,  that 's  all  one. 

*  Two  broken  paistts,  Johnson  says,  ''How  a  sword  should  have  two  broken  points  I  cannot 
telL"  The poiiUt  were  amongst  the  most  costly  and  elegant  parts  of  the  dress  of  Elizabeth's  time; 
and  to  have  two  broken  was  certainly  indicative  of  more  than  ordinary  slovenliness. 

^  Fa$hionB—the  fiircins,  or  farcy.  In  Greene's  *  Looking-glass  for  London  and  England,'  we  find 
mentioned,  amongst  the  "  outward  diseases"  of  a  horse,  "  the  spavin,  splent,  ringbone,  windgall, 
and /ofAtofk" 

•  Vehire — ^velvet 
'  5todb->8tocking. 

.  •  The  hmnour  of  forty  fancies  was,  it  is  coiy  ectnred  by  Warburton,  a  slight  collection  of  ballads, 
or  short  poems,  which  Petrucio's  lackey  pricked  in  his  hat  for  a  feather. 
^ Uigitizedby^^QQglC 
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BiOM.  Naj,  by  Saint  Jamj,  I  hold  you  a  penny, 

A  horse  and  a  man  is  more  than  one,  and  yet  not  many*. 

Enter  Pbtbuoio  and  Gbctmio. 

Pet.  Come,  where  be  these  gallants  ?  who  *8  at  home  ? 

Bap.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 

PsT.  And  yet  I  come  not  well. 

Bap.  And  yet  you  halt  net 

TiLA.  Not  so  well  appareled 

As  I  wish  you  were. 
Psx.  Were  it  better  I  should  rush  in  thus. 

But  where  is  Kate  ?  where  is  my  lovely  bride  ? 

How  does  my  father?— ^entks,  methinks  you  frown : 

And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company ; 

As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument, 

Some  oomet,  or  unusual  prodigy  ? 
Bap.  Why,  sir,  you  know,  this  it  your  wedding-day : 

First  we  were  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  come ; 

Now  sadder,  that  you  come  so  unprovided. 

Fie  I  doff  this  habit,  shame  to  your  estate. 

An  eyesore  to  our  solemn  festival. 
Tba.  And  tell  us,  whait  occasion  of  import 

Hath  all  so  long  detained  you  from  your  wife, 

And  sent  you  hither  so  unlike  yourself? 
Pet.  Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to  hear : 

Sufficeth,  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word* 

Though  in  some  part  enforced  to  digress ; 

Which,  at  more  leisure,  I  will  so  excuse 

As  you  shall  well  be  satisfied  withaL 

But,  where  is  Kate  ?  I  stay  too  long  from  her ; 

The  morning  wears,  *t  is  time  we  were  at  church. 
Tea.  See  not  your  bride  in  these  unrevereut  robes ; 

Go  to  my  chamber,  put  on  clothes  of  mine. 
Pet.  Not  I,  believe  me ;  thus  I  11  visit  her. 
Bap.  But  thus,  1  trust,  you  will  not  marry  her. 
Pet.  Good  sooth,  even  thus ;  therefore  ha*  done  with  words ; 

To  me  she  *s  married,  not  unto  my  clothes : 

Could  I  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me. 

As  I  can  change  these  poor  aocoutrementSv 

T  were  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  myself. 

But  what  a  fool  am  I,  to  chat  with  you, 

*  We  oontinae  to  print  these  lines  as  "an  irregolar  conplet,"  although  we  are  told  thst  "^  tbej 
•rt  evidently  a  qnotaUon  of  five  ehort  lines  from  a  then  popular  iMiiad."  Wbero  ia  tke  WUad? 
and  where  is  the  evidence  of  ite  popularity  ? 
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When  I  should  bid  good- morrow  to  my  bride, 

And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss  1 

[Exeunt  Petbucio,  GRtxio,  and  Bic^dzllo. 
Tra.  He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  atdra : 

Wq  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible. 

To  put  on  better  ere  he  go  to  church. 
Bap.  1 11  after  him,  and  see  the  dvent  <^  this.  [Etntt 

Tba.  But,  sir,  to  love*  concemeth  us  to  add 

Her  £Gither*s  liking :  Which  to  bring  to  pass, 

As  I  before  imparted  to  your  worships 

I  am  to  get  a  man, — ^whate*er  hs  be, 

It  skills  not  much ;  we  *11  fit  him  to  tfot  turn, — 

And  he  shall  be  Vincentio  of  Pisa ; 

And  make  assurance,  here  in  Padua, 

Of  greater  sums  than  I  have  promised. 

So  shall  you  quietly  ei\joy  yonr  hope, 

And  marry  sweet  Bianca  with  ooiisent 
Luc.  Were  it  not  that  my  fellow  schoolmastor 

Doth  watch  Bianca*8  steps  so  narrowly, 

T  were  good,  methinks,  to  steal  our  marriage ; 

Which  once  performed,  let  all  the  worid  say-^-aoi, 

1 11  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world. 
TsA.  That  by  degrees  we  mean  to  look  into, 

And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  busiuess ; 

We  11  over-reach  the  graybeard,  Oramio^ 

The  narrow-prying  father,  Minda, 

The  quaint  musician,  amorous  Licio ; 

All  for  my  master^s  sake,  Lucentio. 

Enter  Gbemio. 

Signior  Gremio !  came  you  from  the  dvorch? 
Gbe.  As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  school. 
Tra.  And  is  the  bride  and  bridegroom  comiDg  homo? 
Grb.  a  bridegroom,  say  you?  *t  is  a  groom  indeed, 

A  grumbling  groom,  and  that  the  girl  shall  find. 
Tra.  Curster  than  she  ?  why,  *t  is  impossible. 
Ore.  Why  he  's  a  devil,  a  devil,  a  vety  fiend. 
Tra.  Why  she  's  a  devil,  a  devil,  the  devil's  dam. 
Gre.  Tut !  she  *s  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him« 

1 11  tell  you,  sir  Lucentio;  When  the  priest 

Should  ask^if  Katherine  should  be  his  wile, 

"Ay,  by  gogs-wouns,"  quoth  he ;  and  swore  so  loud 

»  To  lave.    The  word  to  is  omitted  in  the  folio.    Malone  added  her  as  well  as  (o,  which  appears 
tumecessaiy. 
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That,  all  amaz*d,  the  priest  let  fall  the  hook : 

And,  as  he  stooped  again  to  take  it  up. 

This  mad-hrain*d  hridegroom  took  him  such  a  cuff. 

That  down  fell  priest  and  hook,  and  hook  and  priest ; 

"  Now  take  them  up,"  quoth  he,  "  if  any  list" 
Tra.  What  said  the  wench,  when  he  arose  again  ? 
Orb.  Tremhled  and  shook ;  for  why,  he  stamp'd,  and  swore » 

As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cozen  him. 

But  after  many  ceremonies  done. 

He  calls  for  wine : — "  A  health,"  quoth  he  ",  as  if 

He  had  heen  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates 

After  a  storm : — Quaff*doff  the  muscadel. 

And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton*s  face ; 

Having  no  other  reason, — 

But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  hungerly. 

And  seem*d  to  ask  him  sops  as  he  was  drinking. 

This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck, 

And  kiss'd  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  smack, 

That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo. 

And  I,  seeing  this,  came  thence  for  very  shame ; 

And  after  me,  I  know,  the  rout  is  coming : 

Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before. 

Hark,  hark  I  I  hear  the  minstrels  play  \  [Music. 

Enter  Fbtbucio,  Eathabina,  ]3ianga,  Baptista,  Hortensio,  Gruhio, 

and  Train, 

Fist.  Gentlemen  and  friends,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains : 

I  know,  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day. 

And  have  prepared  great  store  of  wedding  cheer; 

But  so  it  is,  my  haste  doth  call  me  hence. 

And  therefore  here  I  mean  to  take  my  leave. 
Bap.  Is  't  possible  you  will  away  to-night? 
Pet.  I  must  away  to-day,  'before  night  come  '^ : 

Make  it  no  wonder ;  if  you  knew  my  business 

You  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  stay. 

And,  honest  company,  I  thank  you  all. 

That  have  beheld  me  give  away  myself 

To  this  most  patient,  sweet,  and  virtuous  wife : 

Dine  with  my  father,  drink  a  health  to  me ; 

For  I  must  hence,  and  feu^ewell  to  you  all. 
Tra.  Let  us  entreat  you  stay  till  after  dinner. 
Pet.  It  may  not  be. 
Gre.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

•  This  speeoh  is  printed  as  prose  in  the  first  folio,  but  metrically  in  the  second  folia 
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Pet.  It  cannot  be. 

Eath.  Let  me  entreat  yon. 

Pet.  I  am  content 

Eath.  Are  jou  content  to  stay  ? 

Pet.  I  am  content  jon  shall  entreat  me  stay ; 

Bat  yet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 
Eath.  Now,  if  yon  love  me,  stay. 
Pet.  Grumio,  my  horse*. 

Gbu.  Ay,  sir,  they  be  ready ;  the  oats  have  eaten  the  horses* 
Eath.  Nay,  then, 

Do  what  thou  canst,  I  will  not  go  to-day ; 

No,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  till  I  please  myself. 

The  door  is  open,  sir,  there  lies  your  way. 

You  may  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are  green ; 

For  me,  1 11  not  be  gone,  till  I  please  myself: 

T  is  like,  you  11  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom, 

That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly. 
Pet.  O  Eate,  content  thee ;  prithee  be  not  angry. 
Eath.  I  will  be  angry.     What  hast  thou  to  do  ? 

Father,  be  quiet :  he  shall  stay  my  leisure. 
Gbe.  Ay,  marry,  sir :  now  it  begins  to  work. 
Eath.  Gentlemen,  forward  to  the  bridal  dinner : 

I  see,  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool, 

If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist. 
Pet.  They  shall  go  forward,  Eate,  at  thy  command : 

Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her : 

Go  to  the  feast,  revel  and  domineer, 

Carouse  full  measure  to  her  maidenhead, 

Be  mad  and  merry,— or  go  hang  yourselves ; 

But  for  my  bonny  Eate,  she  must  with  me. 

Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret ; 

I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own : 

She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels ;  she  is  my  house. 

My  household-stuff,  my  field,  my  bam, 

My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  anything; 

And  here  she  stands,  touch  her  whoever  dare ; 

1 11  bring  mine  action  on  the  proudest  he 

That  stops  my  way  in  Padua.     Grumio, 

Draw  forth  thy  weapon,  we  are  beset  with  thieves ; 

Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man : — 

Fear  not,  sweet  wench,  they  shall  not  touch  thee,  Eate ; 

1 11  buckler  thee  against  a  million. 

lEaetmt  Petbucio,  Eathabina,  and  Gbumio. 

•  Horte  is  here  used  in  the  plural. 

— UigitizedbyCjOOQlC 
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Bap.  Kaj,  let  them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet  ones. 

Gbs.  Went  they  not  quickly  I  should  die  with  laughing. 

Tea.  Of  all  mad  matches,  never  was  the  like ! 

Luc.  Mistress,  what  *8  your  opinion  of  your  sister? 

BiAN.  That,  heing  mad  herself,  she  *s  xnadly  mated. 

Gbe.  I  warrant  him,  Fetrucio  is  Eated. 

Bap.  Neighhours  and  friends,  though  bride  and  Imdegroom  wants 

For  to  supply  the  places  at  the  table. 

Ton  know  therQ  wants  no  junkets  at  the  feast ; 

Lucentio,  you  shall  supply  the  bridegroom's  place ; 

And  let  Bianca  take  her  sister's  room. 
Tba.  Shall  sweet  Bianca  practise  how  to  bride  it? 
Bap.  She  shall,  Lucentio.— Come,  gentlemen,  let  *s  go.  [E:DeufU. 


["Hark,  hark  I  I  hear  the  minstreb  play."] 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — A  Hall  in  Petrucio  «  Country  House. 


Enter  Grumio. 


Gbu.  Fie,  fie,  on  all  tired  jades !  on  all  mad  masters !  and  all  foul  ways  I  Was 
ever  man  so  beaten ?  was  ever  man  so  rayed* ?  was  ever  man  so  weary  ?  I 
am  sent  before  to  make  a  fire,  and  they  are  coming  after  to  warm  them. 
Now,  were  not  I  a  little  pot,  and  soon  hot,  my  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my 
teeth,  my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  my  heart  in  my  belly,  ere  I 
should  come  by  a  fire  to  thaw  me: — But,  I,  with  blowing  the  fire,  shall 
warm  myself;  for,  considering  the  weather,  a  taller  man  than  I  will  take 
cold.     Holla,  hoa  1  Curtis ! 

Enter  Curtis. 

Curt.  Who  is  that  calls  so  coldly? 

Gbu.  a  piece  of  ice  ^* :     If  thou  doubt  it,  thou  mayst  slide  from  my  shoulder  to 

*  /Sotyet^covered  with  mire— sullied.    As  in  Spenser  ('Faery  Qaeen,' b.  vi.,  c.  5} : — 
**  From  his  soft  ejes  the  tears  he  wip*d  away, 
And  from  his  face  the  filth  that  did  It  rw,""  r-^  t 
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mj  heel,  with  no  greater  a  run  but  my  head  and  my  neck.    A  fire,  good 
Curtis. 
Curt.  Is  my  master  and  his  wife  coming,  Grumio  ? 
Gbu.  O,  ay,  Curtis,  ay :  and  therefore  fire,  fire ;  cast  on  no  water. 
CuBT.  Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she  *s  reported  ? 

Gbu.  She  was,  good  Curtis,  before  this  frost :  but,  thou  know^st,  winter  tames 
man,  woman,  and  beast ;  for  it  hath  tamed  my  old  master,  and  my  new  mis- 
tress, and  myself*,  fellow  Curtis. 
CuBT.  Away,  you  three-inch  fool !  I  am  no  beast. 

Gbu.  Am  I  but  three  inches  ?  why,  thy  horn  is  a  foot ;  and  so  long  am  I,  at 
the  least.     But  wilt  thou  make  a  fire,  or  shall  I  complain  on  thee  to  our 
mistress,  whose  hand  (she  being  now  at  hand)  thou  shalt  soon  feel,  to  thy 
cold  comfort,  for  being  slow  in  thy  hot  office  ? 
CuBT.  I  prithee,  good  Grumio,  tell  me,  How  goes  the  world  ? 
Gbu.  a  cold  world,  Curtis,  in  every  office  but  thine ;  and,  therefore,  fire  :  Do 
thy  duty,  and  have  thy  duty ;  for  my  master  and  mistress  are  almost  frozen 
to  death. 
Curt.  There  *s  fire  ready ;  And,  therefore,  good  Grumio,  the  news  ? 
Gbu.  Why,  "Jack,  boy!  ho,  boy!"^  and  as  much  news  as  thou  wilt, 
Cubt.  Come,  you  are  so  full  of  conycatching. 

Gbu.  Why,  therefore,  fire ;  for  I  have  caught  extreme  cold.  Where  *s  the  cook? 
is  supper  ready,  the  house  trimmed,  rushes  strewed,  cobwebs  swept;  the 
serving-men  in  their  new  fustian,  the  white  stockings,  and  every  officer  his 
wedding  garment  on?    Be  the  jacks  fair  within,  the  jills  &ir  without^,  the 
carpets  laid^  and  everything  in  order? 
Cubt.  All  ready.     And,  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  news  ? 
Gbu.  First,  know,  my  horse  is  tired ;  my  master  and  mistress  fallen  out. 
Cubt.  How? 

Gbu.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirt.    And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 
Cubt.  Let 's  ha  *t,  good  Grumio. 
Gbu.  Lend  thine  ear. 
Cubt.  Here. 

Gbu.  There.  [Striking  km. 

Cubt.  This  *t  is  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a  tale. 

Gbu.  And  therefore  *t  is  called,  a  sensible  tale :  and  this  cuff  was  but  to  knock 
at  your  ear,  and  beseech  listening.     Now  I  begin :  Imprimi$,  we  came  down 
a  fbul  hill,  my  master  riding  behind  my  mistress : — 
Cubt.  Both  on  one  horse  ? 
Gbu.  What 's  that  to  thee  ? 

*  Jfyteff.  Some  would  read  %feir,  because  Curtis  sajs  ^  I  am  no  beast"  But  Gmmio,  caOii^ 
himself  a  btost,  has  also  called  Curtis /e/Zow,— hence  the  offence. 

*  Jacks  were  leathern  drinking-vessels— ^^Zf,  cups  or  measures  of  metal.  The  leathern  jog* 
were  to  be  kept  dean  within — the  pewter  ones  bright  without.  But  Grumio  is  quibbling  upon  the 
application  of  JUU  to  maids,  and  Jacks  to  men. 

*  Carpets  laid—U)  cover  the  tables.    The  floors  were  strewed  with  rushes. 

^"^        ~  " ■ Dicjitigcd  by  VjQOQIC ■ — 
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CuBT.  Why,  a  horse. 

Gbu.  Tell  thoiL  the  tale : — But  hadst  thou  not  crossed  me,  thou  shouldst  have 
heard  how  her  horse  fell,  and  she  under  her  horse  ;  thou  shouldsthave  heard, 
in  how  miry  a  place :  how  she  was  hemoiled  * ;  how  he  left  her  with  the  horse 
upon  her ;  how  he  beat  me  because  her  horse  stumbled ;  how  she  waded 
through  the  dirt  to  pluck  him  off  me ;  how  he  swore ;  how  she  prayed,  that 
never  prayed  before ;  how  I  cried ;  how  the  horses  ran  away ;  how  her  bridle 
was  burst ;  how  I  lost  my  crupper ;  with  many  things  of  worthy  memory, 
which  now  shall  die  in  oblivion,  and  thou  return  unexperienced  to  thy  grave. 

CuBT.  By  this  reckoning,  he  is  more  shrew  than  she. 

Gbu.  Ay ;  and  that  thou,  and  the  proudest  of  you  all  shall  find,  when  he  comes 
home.  But  what  talk  I  of  this? — Call  forth  Nathaniel,  Joseph,  Nicholas, 
Philip,  Walter,  Sugarsop,  and  the  rest.  Let  their  heads  be  sleekly  combed, 
their  blue  coats  brushed,  and  their  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit  ^ :  let  them 
curtsey  with  their  left  legs ;  and  not  presume  to  touch  a  hair  of  my  master's 
horse-tail,  till  they  kiss  their  hands.    Are  they  all  ready  ? 

CuBT.  They  are. 

Gbu.  Call  them  forth. 

CuBT.  Do  you  hear,  ho?  you  must  meet  my  master,  to  countenance  my  mistress. 

Gbu.  Why,  she  hath  a  face  of  her  own. 

CuBT.  Who  knows  not  that? 

Gbu.  Thou,  it  seems,  that  callest  for  company  to  countenance  her. 

CuBT.  I  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 

Gbu.  Why,  she  comes  to  borrow  nothing  of  them. 

Enter  several  Servants. 

Nath.  Welcome  home,  Grumio. 

Phil.  How  now,  Grumio  ? 

Jos.  What,  Grumio ! 

NicH.  Fellow  Grumio? 

Nath.  How  now,  old  lad  ? 

Gbu.  Welcome,  you; — bow  now,  you; — what,  you; — ^fellow,  you; — and  thus 

much  for  greeting.    Now,  my  spruce  companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all  things 

neat? 
Nath.  All  things  is  ready :  how  near  is  our  master? 
Gbu.  E'en  at  hand,  alighted  by  this :  and  therefore  be  not, — Cock's  passion, 

silence ! — I  hear  my  master. 

Enter  Petbucio  and  Kathabina. 

Pet.  Where  be  these  knaves  *'  ?    What,  no  man  at  door. 
To  hold  my  stirrup,  nor  to  take  my  horse  ? 
Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Philip  ? 

»  BemoUed-'hemind. 

*  Indifferent  knU,    Malone  conjectures  that  particoloured  garters  are  here  meant 
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All  Seby.  Here,  here,  sir ;  here,  sir. 

Pet.  Here,  sir  t  here,  sir!  here,  sir!  here,  sir  I 

You  loggerheaded  and  uupolish*d  grooms ! 

What,  DO  attendance?  no  regard  ?  no  duty? 

Where  is  the  foolish  knave  I  sent  before? 
Gbu.  Here,  sir ;  as  foolish  as  I  was  before. 
Pet.  You  peasant  swain  !  you  whoreson  malt-horse  drudge ! 

Did  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  in  the  park, 

And  bring  along  these  rascal  knaves  with  thee  ? 
Gbu.  Nathaniers  coat,  sir,  was  not  fully  made, 

And  Gabriers  pumps  were  all  unpink*d  i*  the  heel ; 

There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter  s  hat. 

And  Walter*s  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheathing : 

There  were  none  fine  but  Adam,  Ralph,  and  Gregory ; 

The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly ; 

Yet,  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet  you. 
Pet.  Go,  rascals,  go,  and  fetch  my  supper  in. —    [ExeutU  some  of  the  Servants. 

"  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led  "  ■ —  {SingM. 

Where  are  those Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome. 

Soud,  soud,  soud,  soud  ^ ! 

Be-enUr  Servants,  with  supper. 

Why,  when,  I  say  ?— Nay,  good  sweet  Kate,  be  merry. 

Off  with  my  boots,  you  rogues,  you  villains ;  When  ? 

*•  It  was  the  friar  of  orders  gray,  ISings. 

As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way :  "  ** — 

Out^  you  rogue  I  you  pluck  my  foot  awry  : 

Take  that,  and  mend  the  plucking  of  the  other.—  JiStriket  him. 

Be  merry,  Kate  : — Some  water  here  ;  what,  ho ! 

Where  *s  my  spaniel  Troilus  ? — Sirrah,  get  you  hence. 

And  bid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hither :  [Exit  Servant. 

One,  Kate,  that  you  must  kiss,  and  be  acquainted  with.- 

Where  are  my  slippers? — Shall  I  have  some  water? 

[^  bason  is  presented  to  him. 

Come,  Kate,  and  wash,  and  welcome  heartily :—    [Servant  lets  the  ewer  fall. 

You  whoreson  villain !  will  you  let  it  fall  ?  [Strikes  him. 

Kath.  Patience,  I  pray  you ;  't  was  a  fault  unwilling. 
Pet.  a  whoreson,  beetle-headed,  flap-ear*d  knave  1 

Come,  Kate,  sit  down ;  I  know  you  have  a  stomach. 

Will  you  give  thanks,  sweet  Kate,  or  else  shall  I  ? 

»  In  '  A  Handef\il  of  Pleasant  Delites,'  1584,  this  is  the  title  of  a  "  new  Sonet." 

^  Malone  thinks  these  words  are  meant  to  express  the  noise  made  by  a  person  heated  and 

fktigued. 
•  With  aU  honour  to  Pope  in  his  own  line,  we  reject  a  second  "  ottf,"  which  was  inserted  by  him 

**  to  complete  the  metre." 
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What  is  this?  mutton? 
1  Sebv.  Aj. 

Pet.  Who  brought  it? 

1  Sebv,  I. 

Pet.  T  is  burnt;  and  so  is  all  the  meat: 

What  dogs  are  these! — Where  is  the  rascal  cook? 

How  durst  you,  yillains,  bring  it  from  the  dresser, 

And  serve  it  thus  to  me  that  love  it  not  ? 
'  There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all : 

[Throws  the  mecU,  <#&.,  about  the  stage, 

Tou  heedless  joltheads,  and  unmanner'd  slaves ! 

What,  do  you  grumble  ?    Ill  be  with  you  straight 
Eath.  I  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disquiet ; 

The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  so  contented. 
Pet.  I  tell  thee,  Kate,  *t  was  burnt  and  dried  away ; 

And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it. 

For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger ; 

And  better  't  were  that  both  of  us  did  fiaflt. 

Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choleric. 

Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 

Be  patient ;  to-morrow  it  shall  be  mended. 

And,  for  this  night,  we  11  fast  for  company : 

Come,  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 

[Exettnt  Petbucio,  Eatharina,  and  Cubtis. 
Nath.  [AdvancingJ]  Peter,  didst  ever  see  the  like  ? 
Peter.  He  kilb  her  in  her  own  humour. 

Re-enter  Cubtis. 

Gru.  Where  is  he? 
OuBT.  In  her  chamber, 

Making  a  sermon  of  continenoy  to  her : 

And  rails,  and  swears,  and  rates ;  that  she,  poor  soul, 

Enows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to  speak; 

And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. 

Away,  away  1  for  he  is  coming  hither  \  [Eaeunt. 

Re-enter  Petbucio. 

Pet.  Thus  have  I  politicly  begun  my  reign. 
And  't  is  my  hope  to  end  successfully ; 
My  falcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty : 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  fuU-gorg'd, 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 

•  This  speech  is  printed  as  prose  both  in  the  first  and  second  folios. 
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Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard  ', 

To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call, 

That  is,  to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  kites. 

That  hate,  and  heat,  and  will  not  he  ohedient. 

She  eat  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  shall  eat ; 

Last  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall  not ; 

As  with  the  meat,  some  undeserved  fault 

I  11  find  ahout  the  making  of  the  hed ; 

And  here  1 11  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  holster, 

This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  sheets : — 

Ay,  and  amid  this  horly,  I  intend, 

That  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her ; 

And,  in  conclusion,  she  shall  watch  all  night : 

And,  if  she  chance  to  nod,  1 11  rail  and  brawl, 

And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  still  awake. 

This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness ; 

And  thus  J  11  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong  humour : 

He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew. 

Now  let  him  speak ;  *t  is  charity  to  show.  [Exit, 


\      SCENE  II.— Padua,    Brfore  BaptistaV  Home. 
Enter  Tranio  and  Hobtensio. 

Tea.  Is  *t  possible,  friend  licio,  that  mistress  Bianca 

Doth  fancy  any  other  but  Lucentio  ? 

I  tell  you,  sir,  she  bears  me  fair  in  hand. 
Hob.  Sir,  to  satisfy  you  in  what  I  have  said, 

Stand  by,  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching.  \They  etand  aMe, 

Enter  Bianca  and  Lucentio. 

Luo.  Now,  mistress,  profit  you  in  what  you  read  ? 

BiAN.  What,  master,  read  you  ?  first  resolve  me  that 

Luo.  I  read  that  I  profess,  the  Art  to  Love. 

BiAN.  And  may  you  prove,  sir,  master  of  your  art  I 

Luc.  While  you,  sweet  dear,  prove  mistress  of  my  heart  [They  retire. 

Hob.  Quick  proceeders,  marry !    Now,  tell  me,  I  pray, 

You  that  durst  swear  that  your  mistress  Bianca 

Lov*d  none  in  the  world  so  well  as  Lucentio. 
Tra.  O-  despiteful  love  !  unconstant  womankind ! 

I  tell  thee,  Licio,  this  is  wonderful. 
Hob.  Mistake  no  more :  I  am  not  Licio, 


•  To  man  niy  haggnrd^U>  tame  my  wiki  hawk. 
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Nor  a  musician,  as  I  seem  to  be ; 

But  one  that  scorns  to  live  in  this  disguise. 

For  such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman, 

And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  cullion : 

Know,  sir,  that  I  am  calVd  Hortensio. 
Tba.  Siguier  Hortensio,  I  have  often  heard 

Of  your  entire  afifection  to  Bianca ; 

And  since  mine  eyes  are  witness  of  her  lightness, 

I  will  with  you, — ^if  you  be  so  contented, — 

Forswear  Bianca,  and  her  love  for  ever. 
HoR.  See,  how  they  kiss  and  court !  Siguier  Lucentio, 

Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  vow 

Never  to  woo  her  more ;  but  do  forswear  her. 

As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favours 

That  I  have  fondly  flatter'd  her*  withal. 
Tra.  And  here  I  take  the  like  unfeigned  oath, 

Never  to  marry  with  her  though  she  would  entreat : 

Fie  on  her !  see,  how  beastly  she  doth  court  him. 
HoR.  IVould  all  the  world,  but  he,  had  quite  forsworn ! 

For  me,  that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath, 

I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow 

Ere  three  days  pass ;  which  hath  as  long  lov*d  me, 

As  I  have  lov'd  this  proud  disdainful  haggard : 

And  so  farewell,  signior  Lucentio. 

Kindness  iu  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks, 

Shall  win  my  love :  and  so  I  take  my  leave, 

In  resolution  as  I  swore  before. 

[Eaii  Hortensio. — ^Lucentio  and  Bianca  advance. 
Tea.  Mistress  Bianca,  bless  you  with  such  grace 

As  longeth  to  a  lover's  blessed  case ! 

Nay,  I  have  ta'en  you  napping,  gentle  love ; 

And  have  forsworn  you  with  Hortensio. 
BiAN.  Tranio,  you  jest.     But  have  you  both  forsworn  me  ? 
Tea.  Mistress,  we  have. 

Luc.  Then  we  are  rid  of  Licio. 

Tea.  I'  ffidth,  he  11  have  a  lusty  widow  now, 

That  shall  be  woo'd  and  wedded  in  a  day.  • 
BiAN.  God  give  him  joy ! 
Tea.  Ay,  and  he  11  tame  her. 
BiAN.  He  says  so,  Tranio. 

Tra.  'Faith,  he  's  gone  unto  the  taming-school. 
BiAN.  The  taming-school !  what,  is  there  such  a  place  ? 
Tra.  Ay,  mistress,  and  Petrucio  is  the  master ; 

«  Her,    The  original  has  them. 
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That  teacheth  tricks  eleyen  and  twenty  long, 

To  tame  a  shrew,  and  charm  her  chattering  tongae. 

Enter  Biondello,  running. 

BiON.  O  master,  master,  I  have  watch*d  so  long 

That  I  am  dog-weary ;  but  at  last  I  spied 

An  ancient  engle*  coming  down  the  hill, 

Will  serre  the  turn. 
Tba.  What  is  he,  Biondello? 

BioN.  Master,  a  mercatante,  or  a  pedant, 

I  know  not  what;  but  formal  in  apparel, 

In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father. 
Lug.  And  what  of  him,  Tranio  ? 
Tra.  If  he  be  credulous,  and  trust  my  tale, 

I  11  make  him  glad  to  seem  Vincentio ; 

And  give  assurance  to  Baptista  Minola, 

As  if  he  were  the  right  Vincentio. 

Take  in^  your  love,  and  then  let  me  alone.    [Exeunt  Luoentio  and  BrANOA. 

Enter  a  Pedant. 

Fed.  God  save  yon,  sir! 

Tra.  And  you,  sir !  you  are  welcome. 

Travel  you  iar  on,  or  are  you  at  the  farthest? 
Fed.  Sir,  at  the  farthest  for  a  week  or  two ; 

But  then  up  farther ;  and  as  far  as  Rome  ; 

And  so  to  Tripoli,  if  God  lend  me  life. 
Tea.  What  countryman,  I  pray  ? 
Fed.  Of  Mantua. 

Tra.  Of  Mantua,  sir  ?— marry,  God  forbid ! 

And  come  to  Fadua,  careless  of  your  life  ? 
Fed.  My  life,  sir  I  how,  I  pray  ?  for  that  goes  hard. 
Tra.  T  is  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 

To  come  to  Padua.     Enow  you  not  the  cause  ? 

Your  ships  are  stay'd  kt  Venice;  and  the  duke 

(For  private  quarrel  'twixt  your  duke  and  him) 

Hath  published  and  proclaimed  it  openly : 

»  Engk.  The  original  copy,  as  well  as  modern  editions,  read  angti,  Bnt  Theobald  and  otben 
suggested  that  the  word  should  be  engle,—^  gnll.  Tranio  intends  to  deoeive  the  Pedant,  **  if  he 
be  crednlons.**  Ben  Jonson  several  times  uses  enghh  in  this  sense;  and  Gifford  has  no  doubt  that 
the  same  word  is  meant  in  the  passage  before  us.  Mr.  Richardson,  in  his  excellent  '  Dictioniiry,' 
gives  the  word  as  angle.  An  angh  is  a  bait,  allurement;  and,  in  the  sense  of  the  passage  before 
us,  is  also  one  who  may  be  allured,  deceived.  A  passage  in  Jonson*B  '  Poetaster '  is  decisive  as  to 
the  meaning  in  wliich  he  used  the  word:  "  WhatI  shall  I  have  my  son  a  stager  now?  anai^ 
for  players?  a  gull,  a  rook?"* 

*/«.    ThefoHo,««. 
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*T  ia  marrel ;  bat  that  jou  are  but  newly  come, 

Yoa  might  haye  heard  it  else  proclaimed  about 
PsD.  Alas,  sir,  it  is  worse  for  me  than  so ; 

For  I  have  bills  for  money  bj  exchange 

From  Florence,  and  must  here  deliver  them. 
Tba.  Well,  sir,  to  do  you  courtesy. 

This  will  I  do,  and  this  I  will  advise  you : 

First,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  at  Pisa? 
Fed.  Ay,  sir,  in  Pisa  have  I  often  been ; 

Pisa,  renovviied  for  grave  citizens. 
Tba.  Among  them,  know  you  one  Vincentio  ? 
Ped.  I  know  him  not,  but  I  have  heard  of  him ; 

A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth. 
Tba.  He  is  my  father,  sir ;  and,  sooth  to  say, 

In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemble  you. 
BioN.  As  much  as  an  apple  doth  an  oyster,  and  all  one.  [Aside. 

Tea.  To  save  your  life  in  this  extremity, 

This  favour  will  I  do  you  for  his  sake ; 

And  think  it  not  the  worst  of  all  your  fortunes. 

That  you  are  like  to  sir  Vincentio. 

His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake, 

And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly  lodg*d. 

Look,  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  should ; 

You  understand  me,  sir ; — so  shall  you  stay 

Till  you  have  done  your  business  in  the  ci^ : 

If  this  be  courtesy,  sir,  accept  of  it. 
Ped,  O,  sir,  I  do ;  and  will  repute  you  ever 

The  patron  of  my  life  and  liberty. 
Tea.  Then  go  with  me,  to  make  the  matter  good. 

This,  by  the  way,  I  let  you  understand ; 

My  father  is  here  look'd  for  every  day. 

To  pass  assurance  of  a  dower  in  marriage 

Twixt  me  and  one  Baptista's  daughter  here : 

In  all  these  circumstances  I  11  instruct  you : 

Go  with  me,  sir,  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you.   "^  [^Espeunt. 


SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  Petrucio'*  Bouse. 
Enter  Kathaeina  and  Oeumio. 

6bu.  No,  no ;  forsooth,  I  dare  not,  for  my  life^. 
Eath.  The  more  my  ^Tong,  the  more  his  spite  appears : 

What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me? 

Beggars  that  come  unto  my  father's  door, 
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Upon  entreaty,  have  a  present  alms ; 

If  not,  elsewhere  thej  meet  with  charity : 

But  I,  who  never  knew  how  to  entreat. 

Nor  never  needed  that  I  should  entreat, 

Am  starved  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep ; 

With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  hrawling  fed : 

And  that  which  spites  me  more  than  all  these  wants, 

He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love ; 

As  who  should  say,  if  I  should  sleep,  or  eat, 

T  were  deadly  sickness,  or  else  present  death. 

I  prithee  go,  and  get  me  some  repast; 

I  care  not  what,  so  it  he  wholesome  food. 
Gbd.  What  say  you  to  a  neat's  foot? 
Eath.  T  is  passing  good ;  I  prithee  let  me  have  it 
Gbit.  I  fear,  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat: 

How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe,  finely  hroiFd? 
Eath.  I  like  it  well ;  good  Grumio,  fetch  it  me. 
Gbu.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  fear,  *t  is  choleric. 

What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  heef,  and  mustard? 
Eath.  A  dish  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 
Gru.  Ay,  hut  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little. 
Eath.  Why,  then  the  heef,  and  let  the  mustard  rest 
Gru.  Nay,  then  I  will  not ;  you  shall  have  the  mustard, 

Or  else  you  get  no  heef  of  Grumio. 
Eath.  Then  hoth,  or  one,  or  anything  thou  wilt 
Gru.  Why,  then  the  mustard  without  the  heef. 
Eath.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  false  deluding  slave,  [BetUs  him. 

That  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat : 

Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you. 

That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery ! 

Go,  get  tbee  gone,  I  say. 

Enter  Petrucio,  with  a  dish  of  meat ;  and  Hobtensio. 

Pet.  How  fares  my  Eate?  What,  sweeting,  all  amort*? 
HoR.  Mistress,  what  cheer  ? 

Eath.  Taith,  as  cold  as  can  he. 

Pet.  Pluck  up  thy  spirits,  look  cheerfully  upon  me. 

Here,  love ;  thou  see'st  how  diligent  I  am, 

To  dress  thy  meat  myself,  and  hring  it  thee :  [Sets  the  dish  on  a  tahU» 

I  am  sure,  sweet  Eate,  this  kindness  merits  thanks. 

What,  not  a  word?    Nay,  then  thou  lov*st  it  not ; 

And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof: 

^  All  omort—dispirited.    The  expressioD  is  common  in  the  old  dramatists. 
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Hear,  take  away  this  dish. 

Kath.  I  pray  joa,  let  it  stand. 

Pet.  The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks; 
And  so  shall  mine,  hefore  you  touch  the  meat 

Kath.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Hob.  Siguier  Petrucio,  fie !  you  are  to  hlame : 
Come,  mistress  Kate,  I  *ll  hear  you  company. 

Pet.  Eat  it  up  all,  Hortensio,  if  thou  lov'st  me. 
Much  good  do  it  unto  thy  gentle  heart ! 
Kate,  eat  apace ;— And  now,  my  honey  love, 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father*s  house ; 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best. 
With  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings. 
With  ru£&,  and  cufis,  and  farthingales,  and  things*; 
With  scarfs,  and  fisms,  and  double  change  of  bravery. 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knavery. 
What,  hast  thou  din*d  ?    The  tailor  stays  thy  leisure, 
To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruffling  *»  treasure. 

Enter  Tailor. 
Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments  ^^ ; 


[Aside. 


Enter  Haberdasher. 

Lay  forth  the  gown. — What  news  with  you,  sir? 
Hab.  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak. 
Pet.  Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer ; 

A  velvet  dish ; — ^fie,  fie !  *t  is  lewd  and  filthy ; 

Why,  *t  is  a  cockle,  or  a  walnutshell, 

A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby*s  cap ; 

Away  with  it,  come,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 
Kath.  1 11  have  no  bigger;  this  doth  fit  the  time. 

And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these. 
Pet.  When  you  are  gentle,  you  shall  have  one  too. 

And  not  till  then. 
Hob.  That  will  not  be  in  haste.  [Aside. 

Kath.  Why,  sir,  I  trust,  I  may  have  leave  to  speak ; 

And  speak  I  will.     I  am  no  child,  no  babe : 

•  Things.  Johnson  says,  ^  Though  ihinffa  is  a  poor  word,  yet  I  have  no  better;  and  perhaps  the 
author  had  not  another  that  would  rhyme."*  It  is  marvdlons  that  the  lexi(X)grapher  did  not 
see  how  characteristic  the  word  is  of  Petrucio*s  bold  and  half-satirical  humour.    He  has  used  it 

before  ^— 

*^  We  will  have  rings  and  thingSf  and  fine  array." 

^  Ruffling.  Pope  changed  this  to  rustling.  The  word  was  familiar  to  the  Elizabethan  literature. 
In  Lyl/s  *  Euphues '  we  have,  '*  Shall  I  ruffle  in  new  devices,  with  chains,  with  bracelets,  with 
rings,  with  robes  ?  **  In  Ben  Jonson's  *  Cynthia's  Bevels  *  we  find,  ^  Lady,  I  cannot  ruffle  it  in  red 
and  yellow." 
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Your  betters  have  endar^d  me  say  mj  mind ; 

And,  if  you  cannot,  best  you  stop  yonr  ears. 

My  tongae  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart ; 

Or  else  my  heart,  concealing  it,  will  break ; 

And  rather  than  it  shal],  I  will  be  free 

Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words. 
Pet.  Why,  thou  say'st  true ;  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 

A  custard-coffin  \  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie : 

I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  lik*st  it  not. 
Eath.  Love  me,  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the  cap ; 

And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none. 
Pkt.  Thy  gown  ?  why,  ay. — Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  *t. 

0  mercy,  God  t  what  masking  stuff  is  here ! 
What 's  this  ?  a  sleeve  ?  *t  is  like  a  demi-cannop : 
What !  up  and  down,  carv*d  like  an  apple  tart? 
Here 's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slash. 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop : 

Why,  what,  o*  devil's  name,  tailor,  call'st  thou  this? 
Hob.  I  see,  she  *s  like  to  have  neither  cap  nor  gown.  [Aside. 

Tai.  You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well, 

According  to  the  fashion  and  the  time. 
Pet.  Marry,  and  did ;  but  if  you  be  remember*d, 

1  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time. 
Go,  hop  me  over  every  kennel  home. 

For  you  shall  hop  without  my  custom,  sir : 

1 11  none  of  it ;  hence,  make  your  best  of  it. 
Kath.  I  never  saw  a  better  fashioned  gown, 

More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commendable : 

Belike,  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 
Pet.  Why,  true ;  he  means  to  make  a  puppet  of  thee. 
Tai.  She  says,  your  worship  means  to  make  a  puppet  of  her 
Pet.  O  monstrous  arrogance !    Thou  liest,  thou  thread, 
.  Thou  thimble. 

Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter,  nail. 

Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter  cricket  thou : 

Brav'd  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread  1 

Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant ;  ^ 

Or  I  shall  so  be-mete  thee  with  thy  yard. 

As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou  liv'st! 

I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  hast  marr'd  her  gown. 
Tai.  Your  worship  is  deceived ;  the  gown  is  made 

Just  as  my  master  had  direction: 

»  Cwtard^coJSn,    The  crust  of  a  pie  was  called  the  coffin.    See  *  Titus  AndronioiiB,*  Act  V., 
Scene  2. 
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Gmmio  gave  order  how  it  should  be  done. 
.Gbu.  I  gave  him  no  order ;  I  gave  him  the  stuff. 
Tai.  But  how  did  you  desire  it  should  be  made  ? 
Gbu.  Many,  sir,  with  needle  and  thread. 
Tai.  But  did  you  not  request. to  have  it  cut? 
Gbu.  Thou  hast  &ced*  many  things. 
Tai.  I  have. 
Gbu.  Face  not  me:  thou  hast  braved^  many  men;  brave  not  me.    I  will  neither 

be  faced  nor  braved.    I  say  unto  thee^I  bid  thy  master  cut  out  the  gown  ; 

but  I  did  not  bid  him  cut  it  to  pieces :  ergo,  thou  liest. 
Tai.  Why,  here  is  the  note  of  the  fashion  to  testify. 
Pet.  Read  it. 

Gbu.  The  note  lies  in  *8  throat,  if  he  say  I  said  so. 
Tai.  JfTtprtmi^, '* a  loose-bodied  gown:** 
Gbu.  Master,  if  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown,  sew  me  in  the  skirts  of  it,  and 

beat  me  to  death  with  a  bottom  of  brown  thread :  I  said,  a  gown. 
Pet.  Proceed. 

Tai.  "  With  a  small  compassed  cape ;  ** 
Gbu.  I  confess  the  cape. 
Tai.  "  With  a  trunk  sleeve ; " 
Gbu.  I  confess  two  sleeves. 
Tal  "  The  sleeves  curiously  cut" 
Pet.  Ay,  there 's  the  villainy. 
Gbu.  Error  i*  the  bill,  sir ;  error  i*  the  bill.    I  commanded  the  sleeves  should 

be  cut  out,  and  sewed  up  again :  and  that  I  11  prove  uponr  thee,  though  thy 

little  finger  be  armed  in  a  thimble. 
Tai.  This  is  true,  that  I  say;  an  I  had  thee  in  place  where  thou  shonldst 

know  it. 
Gbu.  I  am  for  thee  straight :  take  thou  the  bill,  give  me  thy  mete-yard,  and 

spare  not  me. 
Hob.  God-a-mercy,  Grumio !  then  he  shall  have  no  odds. 
Pet.   Well,  sir,  in  brief,  the  gown  is  not  for  me. 
Gbu.  You  are  i*  the  right,  sir ;  *t  is  for  my  mistress. 
Pet.  Go,  take  it  up  unto  thy  master^s  use. 

Gbu.  Villain,  not  for  thy  life :  Take  up  my  mistress*  gown  for  thy  master's  use  I 
Pet.  Why,  sir,  what 's  your  conceit  in  that? 
Gbu.  O,  sir,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you  think  for : 

Take  up  my  mistress*  gown  to  his  master's  use ! 

O,  fie,  fie,  fie ! 
Pet.  Hortensio,  say  thou  wilt  see  the  tailor  paid: —  [Aside. 

Go,  take  it  hence ;  begone,  and  say  no  more. 
Hob.  Tailor,  1 11  pay  thee  for  thy  gown  to-morrow. 

•  Fctced—uMde  faciogs. 

^  Braved— mBkde  fine.    In  the  old  stage-directions  the  word  is  oommonly  used  in  this  sense.    In 
this  play  we  find,  "  Enter  Tranio,  6fa»e." 
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Take  no  unkindness  of  his  hastj  words : 

Away,  I  saj ;  commend  me  to  thj  master.  [ExU  Tailor. 

Pet.  Well,  come,  mj  Kate ;  we  will  unto  your  father's, 

Even  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments ; 

Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor : 

For  't  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich ; 

And  as  the  sun  breaks  tlirough  the  darkest  clouds, 

So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 

What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark, 

Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 

Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 

Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  ? 

O,  no,  good  Kate ;  neither  art  thou  the  worse 

For  this  poor  furniture  and  mean  array. 

If  thou  account'st  it  shame,  lay  it  on  me : 

And  therefore  frolic ;  we  will  hence  forthwith. 

To  feast  and  sport  us  at  thy  father's  house. 

Go,  call  my  men,  and  let  us  straight  to  him ; 

And  bring  our  horses  unto  Long-lane  end. 

There  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  on  foot 

Let 's  see ;  I  think  *t  is  now  some  seven  o'clock. 

And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner-time. 
Eath.  I  dare  assure  you,  sir,  't  is  almost  two ; 

And  't  will  be  supper-time  ere  you  come  there. 
Pet.  It  shall  be  Seven,  ere  I  go  to  horse : 

Look,  what  I  speak,  or  do,  or  think  to  do. 

You  are  still  crossing  it — Sirs,  let 't  alone : 

I  will  not  go  to-day ;  and  ere  I  do. 

It  shall  be  what  o'clock  I  say  il  is. 
Hob.  Why,  so !  this  gallant  will  command  the  sun.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— Padua.     Before  Baptista'*  Hou$e. 

Enter  TBANia,  and  the  Pedant  dressed  Uke  Vinoektio. 

Tea.  Sir,  this  is  the  house.     Please  it  you  that  I  call? 
Ped.  Ay,  what  else  ?  and,  but  I  be  deceiv'd, 

Siguier  Baptista  may  remember  me. 

Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa, 

Where  we  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus. 
Tea.  'T  is  well ;  and  hold  your  own,  in  any  case, 

With  such  austerity  as  'longeth  to  a  father. 

Enter  Biomdello. 
Ped.  I  warrant  you :  But,  sir,  here  comes  your  boy ; 
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T  were  good  be  were  schoord. 
Tea.  Fear  you  not  him.     Sirrah  Biondello, 

Now  do  your  duty  throughly,  I  advise  you ; 

Imagine  *t  were  the  right  Vincendo. 
BioN.  Tut !  fear  not  me. 

Tea.  But  hast  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Baptista? 
BiON.  I  told  him,  that  your  father  was  at  Venice ; 

And  that  you  look'd  for  him  this  day  in  Padua. 
Tea.  Thou  *rt  a  tall  fellow ;  hold  thee  that  to  drink. 

Here  comes  Baptista : — set  your  countenance,  air. 

EiUer  Baptista  and  Luoektio. 

Siguier  Baptista,  you  are  happily  met : — 

Sir  [to  the  Pedant],  this  is  the  gentleman  I  told  you  of: 

I  pray  you,  stand  good  father  to  me  now. 

Give  me  Bianca  for  my  patrimony. 
Ped.  Soft,  son ! 

Sir,  by  your  leave,  having  come  to  Padua 

To  gather  in  some  debts,  my  son  Lucentio 

Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  cause 

Of  love  between  your  daughter  and  himself: 

And, — for  the  good  report  I  hear  of  you ; 

And  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter. 

And  she  to  him,— to  stay  him  not  too  long, 

I  am  content,  in  a  good  father's  care, 

To  have  him  matched ;  and, — if  you  pleas'd  to  like 

No  worse  than  I, — upon  some  agreement, 

Me  shall  you  find  ready  and  willing '^ 

With  one  consent  to  have  her  so  bestowed  ; 

For  curious**  I  cannot  be  with  you, 

Siguier  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well. 
Bap.  Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say ; — 

Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  welL 

Eight  true  it  is,  your  son  Lucentio  here 

Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him, 

Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections : 

Andy  therefore,  if  you  say  no  more  than  this. 

That  like  a  father  you  will  deal  with  him, 

And  pass  my  daughter  a  sufficient  dower, 

«  We  print  this  line  as  in  the  old  copy.    It  was  changed  by  Hanmer  to 
**  Me  shall  yon  find  most  ready  and  mott  willing.** 
In  this  play  we  have  many  examples  of  short  lines:  and  certainly  Shakspere  wonld  not  havo  re* 
sorted  to  these  feeble  expletives  to  make  ont  ten  syllables. 

^  Curioui — scmpnlous. 
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The  match  is  made,  and  all  is  done* : 

Your  son  shall  have  mj  daughter  with  consent. 
Tra.  I  thank  you,  sir.     Where  then  do  you  know  heat 

We  be  affied ;  and  such  assurance  ta*en. 

As  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  stand  ? 
Bap.  Not  in  my  house,  Lucentio ;  for,  you  know. 

Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants : 

Besides,  old  Gremio  is  hearkening  still ; 

And,  happily,  we  might  be  interrupted. 
Tra.  Then  at  my  lodging,  an  it  like  you: 

There  doth  my  father  lie;  and  there,  this  night. 

We  11  pass  the  business  privately  and  well : 

Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here,  * 

My  boy  shall  fetch  the  scrivener  presently. 

The  worst  is  this,  that,  at  so  slender  warning. 

You  are  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance* 
Bap.  It  likes  me  well :  Oambio,  hie  you  home. 

And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  straight ; 

And,  if  you  will,  tell  what  hath  happened : 

Lucentio's  father  is  arrived  in  Padua, 

And  how  she  *s  like  to  be  Lucentio's  wife  f 
Lug.  I  pray  the  gods  she  may,  with  all  my  heart  t 
Tka.  Dally  not  with  the  gods,  but  get  thee  gone. 

Signior  Baptbta,  shall  I  lead  the  way  ? 

Welcome !  one  mess  is  like  to  be  your  cheer ; 

Come,  sir ;  we  will  better  it  in  Pisa. 
Bap.  I  follow  you. 

^Exeunt  Tranio,  Pedant,  and  Baptisxi. 
BiON.  Oambio. 

Luc.  What  say*st  thou,  Biondello  ? 

BioN.  You  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh  upon  you  ? 
Luc.  Biondello,  what  of  that? 
BiON.  Taith,  nothing ;  but  he  has  left  me  here  behind,  to  expound  the  meaning 

or  moral  of  his  signs  and  tokens. 
Luc.  I  pray  thee,  moralise  them. 
BioN.  Then  thus.     Baptista  is  safe,  talking  with  the  deceiving  father  of  a 

deceitful  son. 
Luc.  And  what  of  him? 

BioN.  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by  you  to  the  supper. 
Luc.  And  then? 

BioN.  The  old  priest  at  Saint  Luke's  church  is  at  your  command  at  all  hours. 
Luc.  And  what  of  all  this? 

«  Again,  we  print  this  line  as  in  the  folio.    Hanmer  ohanged  it  to— 
"  The  match  is  made,  and  all  is  fidfy  done." 
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BioN.  I  cannot  tell:  expect*  they  are  busied  about  a  counterfeit  assurance: 
Take  your  assurance  of  her  cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum :  to  the 
church ; — take  the  priest,  clerk,  and  some  sufficient  honest  witnesses : 
If  this  be  not  that  you  look  for,  I  have  no  more  to  say, 
But  bid  Bianca  farewell  for  ever  and  a  day.  [Going, 

Luc.  Hear'st  thou,  Biondello  ? 

BiON.  I  cannot  tarry :  I  knew  a  wench  married  in  an  afternoon  as  she  went  to 
the  garden  for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit ;  and  so  may  you,  sir ;  and  so  adieu, 
sir.  My  master  hath  ajppointed  me  to  go  to  Saint  Luke's,  to  bid  the  priest 
be  ready  to  come  against  you  come  with  your  appendix.  [Eait, 

Luc.  I  may,  and  vnll,  if  she  be  so  contented : 

She  will  be  pleas'd,  then  wherefore  should  I  doubt  ? 

Hap  what  hap  may,  1 11  roundly  go  about  her ; 

It  shall  go  hard,  if  Cambio  go  without  her.  [Exit, 


SCENE  v.— A  public  Road. 
Enter  Petrucio,  Katharina,  and  Hortensio. 

m 

Pet.  Come  on,  o'  God's  name;  once  more  toward  our  father's. 

Good  Lord,  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon  ! 
Eath.  The  moon !  the  sun  ;  it  is  not  moonlight  now. 
Pet.  I  say  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright. 
Eath.  I  know  it  is  the  sun  that  shines  so  bright. 
Pet.  Now,  by  my  mother  s  son,  and  that 's  myself, 

It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list, 

Or  ere  I  journey  to  your  father's  house : 

Go  on,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again. 

Evermore  cross'd  and  cross'd :  nothing  but  cross'd  I 
Hob.  Say  as  he  says,  or  we  shall  never  go. 
Eath.  Forward,  I  pray,  since  we  have  come  so  far. 

And  be  it  moon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please : 

And  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush  candle. 

Henceforth  I  vow  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 
Pet.  I  say  it  is  the  moon. 

Eath.  I  know  it  is  the  moon**. 

Pet.  Nay,  then  you  lie ;  it  is  the  blessed  sun. 
Eath.  Then,  God  be  bless 'd,  it  is  the  blessed  sun : 

But  sun  it  is  not,  when  you  say  it  is  not ; 

And  the  moon  changes,  even  as  your  mind. 

What  you  will  have  it  nam'd,  even  that  it  is ; 

*  Expect,  This  i«  generally  printed  except.  Biondello  means  to  say,  believe — think— they  are 
busied,  &c. 

*•  The  repetition  by  Katharine,  "  I  know  it  is  the  moon^  is  most  characteristic  of  her  hambled 
deportment.    Steevons  strikes  oat  "  the  moon,^  with, "  the  old  copy  redundantly  reads,"  &o. 
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And  80  it  shall  be  so,  for  Katharine. 
Hob.  Petrucio,  go  thy  ways ;  the  field  is  won. 
Pet.  Well,  forward,  forward ;  thus  the  bowl  should  run, 

And  Aot  unluckily  against  the  bias. 

But  soft !     Company  is  coming  here*  1 

Enter  Vinoentio,  in  a  travelling  dress. 

Good  morrow,  gentle  mistress :  Where  away  ?  [To  Vincehtio. 

Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too,        * 

Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman  ? 

Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks  ? 

What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty, 

As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face  ? 

Fair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good  day  to  thee : 

Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's  sake. 
Hob.  *A  will  make  the  man  mad,  to  make  a  woman  of  him. 
Kath.  Young  budding  virgin,  fair,  and  fresh,  and  sweet, 

Whither  away ;  or  where  is  thy  abode  ? 

Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child ; 

Happier  the  man,  whom  favourable  stars 

Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  bedfellow ! 
Pet.  Why,  how  now,  Kate  ?  I  hope  thou  art  not  mad : 

This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  ^ed,  withered ; 

And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say'st  he  is. 
Kath.  Pardon,  old  father,  my  mistaking  eyes, 

That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun, 

That  everything  I  look  on  seemeth  green : 

Now  I  perceive  thou  art  a  reverend  father ; 

Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  mistaking. 
Pet.  Do,  good  old  grandsire ;  and,  withal,  make  known 

Which  way  thou  travellest :  if  along  with  us. 

We  shall  be  joyful  of  thy  company. 
ViN.  Fair  sir,  and  you  my  merry  mistress. 

That  with  your  strange  encounter  much  amaz'd  me. 

My  name  is  call'd  Vincentio  ;  my  dwelling  Pisa ; 

And  bound  I  am  to  Padua ;  there  to  visit 

A  son  of  mine,  which  long  I  have  not  seen. 
Pet.  What  is  his  name  ? 
ViN.  Lucentio,  gentle  sir. 

Pet.  Happily  met ;  the  happier  for  thy  son. 

And  now  by  law,  as  well  as  reverend  age, 

I  may  entitle  thee  my  loving  father; 

>  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  changed  by  the  modem  editors  to  cram  a  syllable  into  the  Un^ 
They  read,— 

"  Bat  soft:  what  company  is  coming  here?" 
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The  sister  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewoman, 

Thj  son  by  this  hath  married :  Wonder  not. 

Nor  be  not  griev'd ;  she  is  of  good  esteem, 

Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth ; 

Beside,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 

The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman. 

Let  me  embrace  with  old  Yincentio : 

And  wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  son. 

Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  full  joyous. 
ViN.  But  is  this  true  ?  or  is  it  else  your  pleasure, 

Like  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a  jest 

Upon  the  company  you  overtake  ? 
Hob.  I  do  assure  thee,  father,  so  it  is. 
Pet.  Come,  go  along,  and  see  the  truth  hereof; 

For  our  first  merriment  hath  made  thee  jealous. 

[Exeunt  Petrucio,  Katharina,  and  Vincentio. 
HoR.  Well,  Petrucio,  this  hath  put  me  in  heart. 

Have  to  my  widow ;  and  if  she  be  froward. 

Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  untoward.  [Exit, 


IScene  V,—A  pubUc  Road.'] 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — Padua.    Before  Lucentio'«  House. 

Enter  on  one  side  Biondello,  LucENxro,  and  Bianca;  Gremio  walking  on  the 

other  side. 

BiON.  Softly  and  swiftly,  sir ;  for  the  priest  is  ready. 

Luo.  I  fly,  Biondello :  but  they  may  chance  to  need  thee  at  home,  therefore 

leave  us. 
BiON.  Nay,  faith,  1 11  see  the  church  o*  your  back ;  and  then  come  back  to  my 

master*  as  soon  as  I  can.  [Exeunt  Lucentio,  Bianca,  and  Biondello. 

Gre.  I  marvel  Cambio  comes  not  all  this  while. 

Enter  Petrdcio,  Katharina,  Vincentio,  and  Attendants. 

Pet.  Sir,  here  *s  the  door,  this  is  Lucentio *s  house. 

My  father's  bears  more  toward  the  market-place ; 

Thither  must  I,  and  here  I  leave  you,  sir. 
ViN.  You  shall  not  choose  but  drink  before  you  go ; 

I  think  I  shall  command  your  welcome  here. 

And  by  all  likelihood,  some  cheer  is  toward.  [Knocks. 

Gre.  They  're  busy  within,  you  were  best  knock  louder. 

*■  The  original  has  mistrets.    Probably  the  word  was  written  with  a  contraction. 
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Enter  Pedant  above  at  a  mndow. 

Fed.  What  *8  he  that  knocks  as  he  would  beat  down  the  gate? 

ViN.  Is  signior  Lucentio  within,  sir? 

Fed.  He  's  within,  sir,  but  not  to  be  spoken  withal. 

Vim.  What  if  a  man  bring  him  a  hundred  pound  or  two  to  make  merry  withal  ? 

Fed.  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  yourself;  he  shall  need  none,  so  long  as  I 

live. 
Pet.  Nay,  I  told  yon  your  son  was  well  beloved  in  Padua. — ^Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 

— to  leave  frivolous  circumstances, — I  pray  you,  tell  signior  Lucentio,  that 

his  father  is  come  from  Pisa,  and  is  here  at  the  door  to  speak  with  him. 
Fed.  Thou  liest;  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa\  and  here  looking  out  at  the 

window. 
ViN.  Art  thou  his  father? 

Ped.  Ay,  sir ;  so  his  mother  says,  if  I  may  believe  her. 
Pet.  Why,  how  now,  gentleman  [to  Vincen.]  !  why,  this  is  fiat  knavery,  to  take 

upon  you  another  man*s  name. 
Ped.  Lay  hands  on  the  villain.     I  believe  *a  means  to  cozen  somebody  in  this 

city  under  my  countenance. 

Be^nter  Biondbllo. 

BioN.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  church  together;  God  send  *emigood  shipping! 

— But  who  is  here  ?  mine  old  master,  Vincentio  ?  Now  we  are  undone,  and 

brought  to  nothing. 
YiK.  Come  hither,  crack-hemp.  [Seeing  Biondello. 

BioN.  I  hope  I  may  choose,  sir. 

ViN.  Come  hither,  you  rogue.    What,  have  you  forgot  me  ? 
BioN.  Forgot  you  ?  no,  sir :  I  could  not  forget  you,  for  I  never  saw  you  before 

in  all  my  life. 
Yin.  What,  you  notorious  villain,  didst  thou  never  see  thy  master's^  fetther, 

Vincentio  ? 
BioN.  What,  my  old,  worshipful  old  master?    Yes,  marry,  sir;  see  where  he 

looks  out  of  the  window. 
ViN.  Is  't  so,  indeed  ?  [Beats  Biondello. 

BioN.  Help,  help,  help !  here  *8  a  madman  will  murder  me.  [Exit. 

Fed.  Help,  son !  help,  signior  Baptista!  [Exit  from  the  vnndow. 

Pet.  Prithee,  Kate,  let 's  stand  aside,  and  see  the  end  of  this  controversy. 

[They  retire. 

Bs-enter  Pedant  below;  Baptista,  Tbanio,  and  Servants. 

Tba.  Sir,  what  are  you  that  offer  to  beat  my  servant? 

ViN.  What  am  I,  sir?  nay,  what  are  you,  sir? — 0  immortal  godsl   O  fine 
villain !  A  silken  doublet !  a  velvet  hose  1  a  scarlet  cloak !  and  a  copatain 

•  The  original  has  Podtto — an  evident  error. 

^  The  same  mistake  of  nUstrets  for  master  again  occurs  here. 
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hat*  t — O,  I  am  undone,  I  am  undone !    While  I  play  the  good  husband  at 

home,  my  son  and  my  servant  spend  all  at  the  university. 
Tra.  How  now?  what  *s  the  matter? 
Bap.  What,  is  the  man  lunatic? 
Tba.  Sir,  you  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentleman  by  yo«ur  habit,  but  your  words 

show  you  a  madman.    Why,  sir,  what  cems  ^  it  you  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold  ? 

I  thank  my  cood  ia;ther,  I  am  able  to  maintain  it. 
ViN.  Thy  fetherf  O  villain !  he  is  a  sail-maker  in  Bergamo^. 
Bap.  You  mistm^  air;    you  mistake,  sir:    Pray,  what  do  you  think  is  his 

name? 
Yin.  His  name  ?  as  if  I  knew  not  his  name :  I  have  brought  him  up  ever  since 

he  was  three  years  did,  and  his  name  is  Tranio. 
P£D.  Away,  away,  mad  ass !  His  name  is  Lucentio :  and  he  b  mine  oidy  son, 

and  heir  ix>  the  lauds  of  me,  siguior  Vincentio. 
Yin.  Lucentip!  O,  he  hath  murdered  his  masterl  lay  hold  on  him,  I  charge 

you,  in  the  duke*s  name :  O,  my  son,  my  son ! — ^tell  me«  thou  villain,  vdiere 

is  my  son,  Lucentip. 
Tba.  Cidl  fbrtli  an  officer:  [Enter  one  toith  an  Offioer.]  Carry  this  mad  knaye 

to  the  gaol  :^;Fa^er  Baptista,  I  charge  you  see  that  he  be  forthcoming. 
Yin.  Carry  ^e  tp  the  gaol ! 
Gbb.  Stay,  officer;  he  shall  not  go  to  prison. 
Bap.  Tiilk  90t,  pignior  Qremio.     I  say  he  shall  go  to  prison. 
Gbe.  Take  heed,  signior  Baptista,  lest  you  be  coney^^tched  in  this  business. 

I  dare  awear  this  is  the  right  Yincentio. 
Pkd.  Sw^ar,  if  thou  darest 
Grb.  Nay,  i  dare  not  swear  it. 
Tra.  Thqn  thou  wert  best  say -that  I  am  not  Luoentio. 
Grb.  Xe9f  1^  !knpw  thee  to  be  lugnior  Lucentio. 
Bap.  Away  vrith  the  dotard  :  to  the  gaol  with  him. 
Yin.  Thas  strangers  may  be  haled  and  abused. 

P  n^pnstrpus  villain ! 

fle-^mter  Biondello,  with  Lucentio  and  Bianoa. 

Bioif.  (0^  w«  are  spoiled,  and^Tonder  he  is ;  deny  him,  forswear  him,  or  else 

we, are  all  undone. 
Lug.  Pardon,  sweet  father.  [KneeUng. 

Yin.  Lives  my  sweet  son  ? 

[BioNDELLo,  Tranio,  and  Pedant  rvn  ouL 

•>  CopaUdn  Aat— liigh-crowned  hat.  Cap  is  the  top.  The  copatain  hat  was  probably  that  de- 
scribed by  Stabbes,  *  Anatomie  of  Abuses,'  1595: — "  Sometimes  they  use  them  sharp  on  the  crowa, 
pearklog  ap  like  the  spear  or  shaft  of  a  steeple,  standing  a  quarter  of  a  yard  above  the  crown  of 
their  heads.** 

*  Cenw.  So  the  original.  It  means,  and  is  usually  printed,  ameenu.  Perhaps  Tranio  uses  the 
word  as  an  abbreviation;  for  we  know  no  instance  in  which  cem  (cemere)  is  used  without  a  pre- 
fix, such  as  couj  dU,  de. 
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BiAN.  Pardon,  dear  father.  [Kneeling, 

Bap.  How  hast  thou  offended? 

Where  is  Lucentio  ? 
Luc.  Here  *&  Lucentio, 

Eight  son  unto  the  right  Vincentio  ; 

That  have  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine, 

While  counterfeit  supposes  blear*d  thine  eyne. 
Gbe.  Here  's  packing  with  a  witness,  to  deceive  us  all ! 
ViN.  Where  is  that  damned  villain,  Tranio, 

That  fSac'd  and  brav*d  me  in  this  matter  so  ? 
Bap.  Why,  tell  me,  is  not  this  my  Oambio? 
BiAN.  Cambio  is  changed  into  Lucentio. 
Luc.  Love  wrought  these  miracles.    Bianca*s  love 

Made  me  exchange  my  state  with  Tranio, 

While  he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the  town ; 

And  happily  I  have  arrived  at  last 

Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss : 

What  Tranio  did,  myself  enforc'd  him  to ; 

Then  pardon  him,  sweet  fiather,  for  my  sake. 
Vim.  I  '11  slit  the  villain's  nose,  that  would  have  sent  me  to  the  gaol. 
Bap.  But  do  you  hear,  sir?    [To  Lucentio.]    Have  you  married  my  daughter 

without  asking  my  good- will  ? 
ViN.  Fear  not,  Baptista ;  we  will  content  you :  go  to : 

But  I  will  in,  to  be  reveng'd  for  this  villainy.  [Exit. 

Bap.  And  I,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this  knavery.  [Eait. 

Luc.  Look  not  pale,  Bianca;  thy  fsither  will  not  frown. 

[Eaeunt  Lucentio  and  Bianca. 
Ore.  My  cake  is  dough  « :  But  111  in  among  the  rest ; . 

Out  of  hope  of  all, — ^but  my  share  of  the  feast.  [EwU. 

Petbucio  and  Eathabina  advance. 

Eath.  Husband,  let  *8  follow,  to  see  the  end  of  this  ado. 

Pet.  First  kiss  me,  Kate,  and  we  will. 

Katu.  What,  in  the  midst  of  the  street? 

Pet.  What,  art  thou  ashamed  of  me  ? 

Katu.  No,  sir;  God  forbid: — but  ashamed  to  kiss. 

Pet.  Why,  then,  let 's  home  again : — Come,  sirrah,  let 's  away. 

Kath.  Nay,  I  will  give  thee  a  kiss :  now  pray  thee,  love,  stay. 

Pet.  Is  not  this  well  ? — Come,  my  sweet  Kate ; 


Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late.  jCt  cnf  -  [Exeunt, 


>  My  cake  is  dough.  This  prorerbial  expression  is  used  in  '  Howell*8  Letters,'  to  express  the 
disappomtment  of  the  heir-presomptiye  of  France  when  Louis  XIV .  was  bom :  "  So  that  now 
Monsieui's  cake  is  dough." 
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SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Lucentio'f  Home. 

A  banquet  set  out  Enter  Baptista,  Vincentio,  Gremio,  the  Pedant,  Luckntio, 
BiAMGA,  Petrucio,  Kathabina,  Hortenbio,  and  Widow.  Tranio,  Biondello, 
Gbumio,  and  others,  attending, 

Luc.  At  last,  though  long,  our  jarring  notes  agree ; 

And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done, 

To  smile  at  *scapes  and  perils  overhlown. 

Mj  fair  Bianca,  bid  my  father  welcome. 

While  I  with  self-same  kindness  welcome  thine : 

Brother  Petrucio, — sister  Eatharina, — 

And  thou,  Hortensio,  with  thy  loving  widow, — 

Feast  with  the  best,  and  welcome  to  my  house. 

My  banquet  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up, 

After  our  great  good  cheer :  Pray  you,  sit  down ; 

For  now  we  sit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat  [They  sit  at  tabU. 

Pet.  Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat. 
Bap.  Padua  affords  this  kindness,  son  Petrucio. 
Pet.  Padua  affords  nothing  but  what  is  kind. 
HoR.  For  both  our  sakes,  I  would  that  word  were  true. 
Pet.  Now,  for  my  life,  Hortensio  fears  his  widow. 
WiD.  Then  never  trust  me  if  I  be  afeard  •. 
Pet.  You  are  very  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my  sense ; 

I  mean,  Hortensio  is  afeard  of  you. 
WiD.  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round. 
Pet.  Roundly  replied. 

Eath.  Mistress,  how  mean  you  that  ? 

WiD.  Thus  I  conceive  by  him. 
Pet.  Conceives  by  me ! — How  likes  Hortensio  that? 
HoR.  My  widow  says,  thus  she  conceives  her  tale. 
Pet.  Very  well  mended :  Eiss  him  for  that,  good  widow. 
Eath.  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round  :— 

I  pray  you,  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  that. 
WiD.  Your  husband,  being  troubled  with  a  shrew, 

Measures  my  husband's  sorrow  by  his  woe : 

And  now  you  know  my  meaning. 
EIath.  a  very  mean  meaning. 
WiD.  Right,  I  mean  you. 

Eath.  And  I  am  mean,  indeed,  respecting  you. 
Pet.  To  her,  Eate  ! 
HoR.  To  her,  widow ! 

Pet.  a  hundred  marks,  my  Eate  does  put  her  down. 
HoR.  That  *8  my  office. 

»  The  use  of /ear  in  the  active  and  passive  sense  is  here  exemplified. 
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Pet.  Spoke  like  an  officer : — Ha*  to  thee,  lad.  [Drinks  to  Hortensio. 

Bap.  How  likes  Gremio  these  quick-witted  folks  ? 
Gre.  Believe  me,  sir,  they  hutt  together  well. 
BiAN.  Head,  and  batt  ?  an  hastj-witted  body 

Would  say  your  head  and  butt  were  head  and  horn. 
Yin.  Ay,  mistress  bride,  hath  that  awaken'd  you  ? 
BiAN.  Ay,  but  not  frighted  me ;  therefore  1 11  sleep  again. 
Pet.  Nay,  that  you  shall  not ;  since  you  have  begun. 

Have  at  you  for  a  bitter  jest  or  two  •. 
BiAN.  Am  I  your  bird  ?    I  mean  to  shift  my  bush, 

And  then  pursue  me  as  you  draw  your  bow : — 

You  are  welcome  all.  [Exeunt  Biakoa,  Katharina,  and  Widow. 

Pet.  She  hath  prevented  me. — ^Here,  signior  Tranio, 

This  bird  you  aim*d  at,  though  you  hit  her  not ; 

Therefore,  a  health  to  all  that  shot  and  raiss'd. 
Tra.  0,  sir,  Lucentio  slipped  me  like  his  greyhound, 

Which  runs  himself,  and  catches  for  his  master. 
Pet.  a  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish. 
Tra.  T  is  well,  sir,  that  you  hunted  for  yourself ; 

'T  is  thought,  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 
Bap.  O  ho,  Petrucio,  Tranio  hits  you  now. 
Luc.  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio. 
HoR.  Confess,  confess,  hath  he  not  hit  you  here  ? 
Pet.  'A  has  a  little  gaird  me,  I  confess ; 

And,  as  the  jest  did  glance  away  from  me, 

T  is  ten  to  one  it  maim'd  you  two  outright. 
Bap.  Now,  in  good  sadness,  son  Petrucio, 

I  think  thou  hast  the  veriest  shrew  of  all. 
Pet.  Well,  I  say — ^no :  and,  therefore,  for  assurance. 

Let 's  each  one  send  unto  his  wife  ; 

And  he,  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 

To  come  at  first  when  he  doth  send  for  her. 

Shall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propose. 
Hoe.  Content:  What  *8  the  wager ? 
Luc.  Twenty  crowns. 

Pet.  Twenty  crowns ! 

1 11  venture  so  much  on  my  hawk,  or  hound, 

But  twenty  times  so  much  upon  my  wife. 
Luc.  A  hundred  then. 
HoR.  Content 

Pet.  a  match ;  't  is  done. 

HoR.  Who  shall  begin  ? 
Luc.  That  will  1. 

•  Bitter.    The  original  reads  betUr,    We  adopt  the  correction  of  Capell. 
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Go,  Biondello,  bid  joar  mistress  come  to  me. 
BlON.  I  go. 

Bap.  Son,  I  will  be  your  halt  Bianca  comes. 
Loo.  1 11  have  no  halves ;  1 11  bear  it  all  myself. 

Be-enter  Biomdello. 

How  now !  what  news  ? 
BioN.  Sir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word 

That  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come. 
Pet.  How  !  she  *8  busy,  and  she  cannot  come ! 

Is  that  an  answer  ? 
Gbe.  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too : 

Pray  God,  sir,  your  ^e  send  you  not  a  worse. 
Pet.  I  hope,  better. 
Hob.  Sirrah  Biondello,  go,  and  entreat  my  wife 

To  come  to  me  forthwith. 
Pet.  0,  ho !  entreat  her ! 

Nay,  then  she  must  needs  come. 
Hob.  I  am  afraid,  sir. 

Do  what  you  can,  yours  will  not  be  entreated. 

Be-enter  Biomdello. 

Now  where  's  my  wife  ? 
BiON.  She  says,  you  have  some  goodly  jest  in  hand  ; 

She  will  not  come ;  she  bids  you  come  to  her. 
Pet.  Worse  and  worse ;  she  will  not  come !  0  vile, 

Intolerable,  not  to  be  endur'd ! 

Sirrah,  Grumid,  go  to  your  mistress ; 

Say  I  command  her  come  to  me. 
Hob.  I  know  her  answer. 
Pet.  What? 

Hob.  She  will  not. 

Pet.  The  fouler  fortune  mine,  and  there  an  end. 

Enter  Eathabina. 

Bap.  Now,  by  my  holidame,  here  comes  Katharina ! 

Kath.  What  is  your  will,  sir,  that  you  send  for  me  ? 

Pet.  Where  is  your  sister,  and  Hortensio*s  wife  ? 

Kath.  They  sit  conferring  by  the  parlour  fire. 

Pet.  Go,  fetch  them  hither ;  if  they  deny  to  come. 
Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth  unto  their  husbands : 
Away,  I  say,  and  briug  them  hither  straight. 

Luc.  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  a  wonder. 

Hob.  And  so  it  is ;  I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 

Pet.  Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love,  and  quiet  life. 


[ExU. 


[Exit  Biondello. 


[^Exit  Gbumio. 


[Exit  Eatharika. 
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An  awfol  rule,  and  right  supremacy; 

And,  to  be  short,  what  not,  that 's  sweet  and  happy  ? 
Bap.  Now  fair  befall  thee,  good  Petrucio ! 

The  wager  thou  hast  won ;  and  I  will  add 

Upto  their  losses  twenty  thousand  crowns ! 

Another  dowry  to  another  daughter, 

For  she  is  chang*d,  as  she  had  never  been. 
Pet.  Nay,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet ; 

And  show  more  sign  of  her  obedience, 

Her  new-built  yirtue  and  obedience. 

Be-enter  Katharina,  with  Bianoa  and  Widow. 

See,  where  she  comes ;  and  brings  your  froward  wives 

As  prisoners  to  her  womanly  persuasion. 

Katharine,  that  cap  of  yours  becomes  you  not ; 

Off  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot. 

[Katharina  puUs  of  her  cap,  and  throws  U  doum, 
WiD.  Lord,  let  me  never  have  a  cause  to  sigh, 

Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass ! 
BiAN.  Fie !  what  a  foolish  duty  call  you  this  ? 
Luc.  I  would,  your  duty  were  as  foolish  too : 

The  wisdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Bianca, 

Hath  cost  me  an  hundred  crowns  since  supper-time. 
BiAN.  The  more  fool  you,  for  laying  on  my  duty. 
Pet.  Katharine,  I  charge  thee,  tell  these  headstrong  women 

What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  husbands. 
WiD.  Come,  come,  you  're  mockmg ;  we  will  have  no  telling. 
Pet.  Gome  on,  I  say ;  and  first  begin  with  her. 
WiB.  She  shall  not. 

Pet.  I  say,  she  shall ; — and  first  begin  with  her. 
Kath.  Fie,  fie  I  unknit  that  threat'ning  unkind  brow ; 

And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes. 

To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor: 

It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  do  bite  the  meads ; 

Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds ; 

And  in  no  sense  is  meet  or  amiable. 

A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled^. 

Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty ; 

And,  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 

Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it 

Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper. 

Thy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  cares  for  thee. 

And  for  thy  maintenance :  commits  his  body 

To  painful  labour,  both  by  sea  and  land ; 

To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold. 
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While  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe ; 

And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands, 

But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience, — 

Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 

Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  tbe  prince. 

Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband : 

And  when  she  *s  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour. 

And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will. 

What  is  she,  but  a  foul  contending  rebel. 

And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  ? 

I  am  asham'd,  that  women  are  so  simple 

To  offer  war,  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace  ; 

Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway. 

When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 

Why  are  our  bodies  soft,  and  weak,  and  smooth. 

Unapt  to  toil,  and  trouble  in  the  world. 

But  that  our  soft  conditions,  and  our  hearts, 

Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts  ? 

Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms ! 

My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours. 

My  heart  as  great ;  my  reason,  haply,  more. 

To  bandy  word  for  word,  and  frown  for  frown ; 

But  now,  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws ; 

Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare, — 

That  seeming  to  be  most,  which  we  indeed  least  are. 

Then  vail  your  stomachs,  for  it  is  no  boot ; 

And  place  your  hands  below  your  husbands*  foot : 

In  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  please. 

My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  ease ! 
Pet.  Why,  theie  's  a  wench ! — Come  on,  and  kiss  me,  Kate. 
Luc.  Well,  go  tby  ways,  old  lad ;  for  thou  shalt  ha  't. 
ViN.  *T  is  a  good  hearing,  when  children  are  toward. 
Luc.  But  a  harsh  hearing,  when  women  are  froward. 
Pet.  Come,  Kat€,  we  11  to  bed : 

We  three  are  married,  but  you  two  are  sped. 

T  was  I  won  the  wager,  though  you  hit  the  white* ;  [To  Lucbntio. 

And,  being  a  winner,  God  give  you  good  night ! 

[Exeunt  Petrucio  and  Kathabima. 
Hob.  Now  go  tly  ways,  thou  hast  tam*d  a  curst  shrew**. 
Luc.  T  is  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  she  will  be  tam'd  so.  [Eseunt^, 

*  Hit  the  %Dhite—B  term  in  archery. 

^  Shrew,    It  would  appear  from  this  couplet,  and  another  in  this  scene,  where  shrew  xhymM  to 
woe^  that  shrow  wai  the  old  pronunciation. 
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INDUCTION. 


'  SoENi  I. — **B^ore  an  Alehouse  on  a  HecUh,** 
In  the  play  of  'The  Taming  of  a  Shrew/  we 
find  the  outline  of  Shakspere's  most  epirited 
Induction.  There  are  few  things  in  oar  poet 
which  more  decidedly  bear  the  stamp  of  his 
peculiar  genius  than  this  fragment  of  a  comedy, 
if  we  may  so  call  it ;  and  his  maryellous  supe- 
riority over  other  writers  is  by  nothing  more 
distinctly  exhibited  than  by  a  comparison  of 
this  with  the  parallel  Induction  in  the  other 
play.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  play  to 
which  Shakspere's  was  probably  a  rival,  is  by 
no  means  an  ordinary  performance.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  a  very  ambitious  poet.  The 
passage,  for  example,  in  which  the  lord  directs 
his  servants  how  to  effect  the  transformation  of 
Sly  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  force  or  har- 
mony. But  compare  it  with  the  similar  passage 
of  Shakspere,  beginning — 

*'  Sin,  I  will  pracUn  on  this  drunken  num," 
and  we  at  once  see  the  power  which  he  possessed 
of  adorning  and  elevating  all  that  he  touched. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  famish  several 
examples  of  '  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew.' 
We  first  select  the  opening  scene : — 

Enter  a  Tapstxb,  beating  out  ^  his  doon  St.iB,  drunken. 
Tap.  You  whoreion  drunken  slave,  you  had  }>at  be  gone 

And  empty  your  drunken  paunch  somewhere  dse. 

For  in  this  house  thou  shalt  not  rest  to-night. 

iBxit  Tapotcr. 
Site.  Tilly  rally,  by  erisee.  Tapster,  1 11  fese  you  anon. 

FiO  's  the  f  other  pot,  and  all  *s  pidd  for,  look  you. 

I  do  drink  it  of  mine  own  instigation :  [Omne  dene. 

Here  1 11  Ue  a  while :  why.  Tapster,  I  say. 

Fill 's  a  ftesh  cushen  here : 

Heigh  ho,  here 's  good  warm  lying.  [He  faOe  aeieep. 

Enter  a  Noblsman  and  his  Men  firom  hunting. 
Lord,  Now  that  the  gloomy  shadow  of  the  n^ht. 
Longing  to  view  Orion*8  drixsling  looks. 
Leaps  fkom  th'  antarctic  world  unto  the  sky. 
And  dims  the  welkte  with  her  pitchy  breath. 
And  darksome  night  o'ershades  the  crystal  heavens. 
Here  break  we  olT  our  hunting  for  to-night. 
Couple  up  the  hounds,  let  us  hie  us  home, 
And  bid  the  huntsman  see  them  meated  well. 
For  they  have  all  deserv'd  it  well  to-day. 


But  soft,  what  sleepy  fellow  is  this  lies  here  ? 
Or  is  he  dead,  see  one  what  he  doth  lack. 

Serv.  My  lord,  't  is  nothing  but  a  drunken  sleep} 
Hb  head  is  too  heavy  for  his  body, 
And  he  hath  drunk  so  much  that  he  can  go  no  ftirther. 

Lord.  Pie,  how  the  slavish  villain  sthiks  of  drink  1 
Ho,  sirrah,  arise.    What  I  so  sound  asleep  ? 
Go,  take  him  up,  and  bear  him  to  my  house. 
And  bear  him  eaaly  for  fear  he  wake, 
And  In  my  fairest  chamber  make  a  fire. 
And  set  a  sumptuous  banquet  on  the  board. 
And  put  my  richest  garments  on  his  back. 
Then  set  him  at  the  table  in  a  chair: 
When  that  is  done,  against  he  shall  awake, 
Let  heavenly  music  play  about  him  still. 
Go  two  of  you  away,  and  l>ear  him  hence. 
And  then  1 11  tell  you  what  I  have  devis'd ; 
But  see  in  any  case  you  wake  him  not 

[Bseunt  Two  with  Si.  IB. 
Now  take  my  cloak,  and  give  me  one  of  yours. 
All  fellows  now.  and  see  you  take  roe  so : 
For  we  will  wait  upon  this  drunken  man. 
To  see  his  countenance  when  he  doth  awake. 
And  find  himself  clothed  in  such  attire. 
With  heavenly  music  sounding  in  his  ears. 
And  such  a  buiquet  set  before  his  eyes. 
The  fellow  sure  will  think  he  Is  in  heaven : 
But  we  will  [be]  about  him  when  he  wakes. 
And  see  you  call  him  tord  at  every  word. 
And  otttx  thou  him  his  horse  to  ride  abroad, 
And  thou  his  hawks,  and  hounds  to  hunt  the  deer. 
And  I  will  ask  what  suits  he  means  to  wear, 
And  whatsoe'er  he  saith,  see  you  do  not  laugh. 
But  still  per&uade  him  that  he  is  a  lord. 

The  players  then  enter,  and  Sander,  a  clown, 
is  the  principal  speaker.  The  scene,  when  Slie 
awakes  in  his  lordly  guise,  succeeds.  Compare 
it  with  the  rich  poetry  and  the  even  richer 
humour  of  Sly  (reminding  us,  as  Hazlitt  well 
observes,  of  Sancho  Panza).  The  Slie  of  the 
old  play  is  but  a  vulgar  tinker,  the  lord  and 
attenduits  somewhat  fustian  ranters : — 

Enter  Two  with  a  table  and  a  banquet  on  it,  and  Two  dhers 
with  Slib  asleep  in  a  chair,  richly  appareled,  and  the 
music  plajfing. 
One.  So,  sirrah,  now  go  call  my  lord. 
And  tell  him  that  all  things  are  ready  as  he  wiU'd  It 

Another.  Set  thou  some  wine  upon  the  board. 
And  then  I  '11  go  fetch  my  lord  presently.  [Ajrft 

Enter  the  Lord  and  his  Men. 
Lord.  How  now  ?  what !  is  all  things  ready  i 
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One.  Y«ftf  my  lord. 

lard*  ThmsoundtheinuflcaiidiniwaluhimstrAlghti 
And  Me  you  do  as  ent  I  gave  io  diarge. 
My  lord  I  my  lord  I  (be  sleeps  soundly,)  my  lord  I 

mu.  Tapster,  give 's  a  little  small  ale :  heigh-ha 

Lord,  Here 's  wine,  my  lordi  the  purest  of  the  grape. 

8H9,  Forwhidilordr 

Lord,  For  your  honour,  my  lord. 

S»o,  Who,  n    Am  I  a  lord?   Jesus,  what  fine  apparel 
havelgotl 

Lord.  More  richer  fkr  your  honour  hath  to  wear. 
And  if  it  please  you  I  wiU  fetch  them  straight. 

WU,  And  if  your  honour  please  to  ride  abroad, 
1 11  fetch  your  lusty  steeds,  more  swift  of  pace 
Than  winged  Pcigasus  in  all  his  pride. 
That  ran  so  swiftly  over  Persian  plains. 

Tom,  And  if  your  honour  please  to  hunt  the  deer. 
Your  hounds  stand  ready  coupled  at  the  door. 
Who  \n  running  will  o'ertake  the  roe. 
And  make  the  long-breathed  tiger  broken-winded* 

mu.  By  the  mass,  I  think  I  am  « lord  taideed. 
What 's  thy  name  ? 

Lord,  Simon,  an  if  it  please  your  honour. 

SHo.  Sim,  that 's  much  to  say  Slmion,  or  Simon  i 
Put  forth  thy  hand,  and  fill  the  pot. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Sim  I  am  I  a  lord  indeed  ? 

Lonl.  Ay,  my  gracious  lord,  and  your  lovely  lady 
Long  time  hath  mourned  for  your  absence  here. 
And  now  with  joy  behold  where  she  doth  come 
To  gratulate  your  honour^  safe  return. 

»  Scene  I.—"  What  think  you,  if  he  were 
conveyed  to  bed  f** 

The  story  upon  which  this  Indaction  is 
founded  in  all  probability  had  an  Eastern 
origin.  '  The  Sleeper  Awakened/  of  the  *  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights,'  is  conjectured  by  Mr. 
Lane,  in  the  notes  to  his  admirable  translation, 
not  to  be  a  genuine  tale,  its  chief  and  best  por- 
tion being  ''  an  historical  anecdote,  related  as  a 
fiwst**  Mr.  Ijane  adds, — "  The  author  by  whom 
I  haye  found  the  chief  portion  of  this  tale  re- 
lated as  an  historical  anecdote  is  El-Is-hakee, 
who  finished  his  history  shortly  before  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  the  'Osm&nlee  Sultkn  Mustafii, 
apparently  in  the  year  of  the  Flight  1032  (a.d. 
1628).  He  does  not  mention  his  authority ;  and 
whether  it  is  related  by  an  older  hitAorian,  I 
do  not  know;  but  perhaps  it  is  founded  upon 
fiict" 

The  following  story,  which  has  been  extracted 
by  Malone  from  Goulart*s  'Admirable  and 
Memorable  Histories,'  translated  by  £.  Grime- 
stone,  1607,  is  to  be  found  in  Heuterus,  'Rerum 
Burgund.,'  lib.  iy.  Malone  thinks  that  it  had 
appeared  in  English  before  the  old  '  Taming  of 
a  Shrew:'— 

"  Philip,  called  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
in  the  memory  of  our  ancestors,  being  at 
Bruxelles  with  his  court,  and  walking  one  night 
after  supper  through  the  streets,  accompanied 
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with  some  of  his  fityourites,  he  found  lying  upon 
the  stones  a  certain  artisan  that  was  yery  drunk, 
and  that  slept  soundly.  It  pleased  the  prince, 
in  this  artisan,  to  make  trial  of  the  yanitj  of 
our  life,  whereof  he  had  before  discoursed  with 
his  fiuniliar  Mends.  He,  therefore,  caused  this 
sleeper  to  be  taken  up,  and  carried  into  his 
palace :  he  commands  him  to  be  laid  in  one  of 
the  richest  beds ;  a  rich  ni^t^atp  to  be  giyen 
him ;  his  foul  shirt  to  be  taken  off,  and  to  haye 
another  put  on  him  of  fine  hoUand.  When  as 
this  drui^rd  had  digested  his  wine,  and  began 
to  awake,  behold  there  comes  about  his  bed 
pages  and  grooms  of  the  Duke's  chamber,  who 
draw  the  curtains,  and  make  many  conrtefliee, 
and,  being  bai^eaded,  ask  him  if  it  please 
him  to  rise,  and  what  apparel  it  would  please 
him  to  put  on  that  day. — ^They  bring  him  lioh 
appareL  This  new  Moneiewr,  amaaed  at  such 
oourte^,  and  doubting  whether  he  dreamed  or 
waked,  suffered  himself  to  be  dressed,  and  led 
out  of  the  chunber.  There  came  noblemen 
which  saluted  him  with  all  honour,  and  condnet 
him  to  the  mass,  where^  wiUi  great  ceremony 
they  gaye  him  the  book  of  tiie  gospel  and  Pixe 
to  kiss,  as  they  did  usually  to  the  Duke.  From 
the  mass,  they  bring  him  back  onto  the  palace ; 
he  washes  his  hands,  and  sits  down  at  the  table 
well  Aimished.  After  dinner,  the  Great  Cham- 
berlain commands  cards  to  be  brought,  with  a 
great  sum  of  money.  This  Duke  in  imagina- 
tion plays  with  the  chief  of  the  court  Then 
they  carry  him  to  walk  in  the  garden,  and  to 
hunt  the  hare,  and  to  hawk.  They  bring  him 
back  unto  the  palace,  where  he  sups  in  slate. 
Candles  being  lighted,  the  musicians  begin  to 
play ;  and,  the  tables  taken  away,  the  gentlemen 
and  gentlewomen  fell  to  dancing.  Then  they 
played  a  pleasant  comedy,  alter  which  followed 
a  banquet,  whereat  Uiey  had  presently  store  of 
ipocras  and  precious  wine,  with  all  sorts  of 
confitures,  to  this  prince  of  the  new  impression, 
so  as  he  was  drunk,  and  fell  soundly  asleep. 
Thereupon  the  Duke  commanded  that  he  should 
be  disrobed  of  all  his  rich  attire.  He  was  pot 
into  his  old  rags,  and  carried  into  the  same 
place  where  he  had  been  found  the  night  before ; 
where  he  spent  that  night  Being  awake  in  the 
morning,  he  began  to  remember  what  had 
happened  before; — he  knew  not  whether  it 
were  true  indeed,  or  a  dream  thai  had  troubled 
his  brain.  But  in  the  end,  alter  many  dis- 
courses, he  concludes  that  all  was  but  a  dream 
that  had  happened  unto  him ;  and  so  entertained 
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hifl  wife,  his  children,  and  his  neighbours,  with- 
out anj  other  apprehension.*' 

The  Shakspere  Society,  in  their  'Papers,* 
vol.  ii,  hare  printed  a  much  longer  version  of 
this  story,  furnished  from  a  fragment  of  a  book 
containing '  The  Waking  Man's  Dreame.' 

■  Scene  II.— "OW  Sl^ssan  of  BurUmrhealKr 

Barton-on-the-Heath  is  a  small  village  on  the 
borders  of  Warwickshire  and  Oxfordshire.  In 
Domesday-Book,  according  to  Dugdale,  it  is 
written  Bertone, — so  that  the  Burton  of  the 
text  may  be  correct  It  consists  of  some  twenty 
or  thirty  cottages,  intermixed  with  a  few  small 
farm-houses,  making  together  one  short  irregu- 
lar street.  The  church  is  small  and  peculiar  in 
its  architectural  arrangements ;  an  old  mansion 
near  it  of  the  Elizabethan  era  is  the  rectory. 
The  village  is  situated  two  miles  from  Long 
Compton,  on  the  road  to  Stratford  from  Oxford, 
and  the  approaches  on  all  sides  are  by  lonely 
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lanes,  and  in  its  general  aspect  it  is  solitaiy  and 
neglected.  Of  the  "heath,"  however,  from 
which  it  partly  takes  its  name,  no  traces  re- 
main, the  land  being  wholly  enclosed. 

♦  Scene  II.—"  The/at  alewife  qf  Wincot,** 

We  believe,  that  in  this  passage,  as  in '  Heniy 
lY.,  Part  II.,*  the  place  to  which  Shakspere 
alludes  is  the  hamlet  of  Wilmecote,  anciently 
Wylmyncote,  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of 
Stratford,  in  the  parish  of  Aston-Cantlow. 
Here  lived  Robert  Arden,  our  poet's  maternal 
grand&ther;  and  his  youngest  daughter,  the 
mother  of  Shakspere,  inherited  a  house  and 
lands  here  situate.  It  is  most  probable,  there- 
fore, that  this  hamlet,  which  Malone  says 
(though  he  gives  no  authority)  was  also  called 
WyncotCy  was  in  Shakspere's  thoughts.  Wilme- 
cote  is  a  straggling  village  with  a  few  old  houses, 
amongst  whose  secluded  fields  our  poet  no 
doubt  passed  many  of  his  boyish  hours. 


ACT    I. 


*  Scene  I.—"  Fair  Padua,  nursery  qfarU." 

DuBiKO  the  ages  when  books  were  scarce  and 
seminaries  of  learning  few,  men  of  accomplish- 
ment in  litemture,  science,  and  art,  crowded 
into  cities  which  were  graced  by  universities. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  and  probable 
than  that  a  tutor,  like  Licio,  should  repair  to 
Padua  from  Mantua ; 

'*  Hto  name  Is  Lido,  bom  In  Mantuai" 
or  a  student,  like  Lucentio  from  Pisa, 

**  At  he  that  leaves 
A  shallow  plash  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep  { ** 

or  "a  pedant,"  (Act  IV.  Sc.  2)  turning  aside 
from  the  road  to  Rome  and  Tripoli,  to  spend  "  a 
week  or  two"  in  the  great  "nursery  of  arts"  of 
the  Italian  peninsula.  The  university  of  Padua 
was  in  all  its  glory  in  Shakspere's  day ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  those  who  have  explored  the  city 
to  resist  the  persuasion  that  the  poet  himself 
had  been  one  of  the  travellers  who  had  come 
from  afar  to  look  upon  its  seats  of  learning,  if 
not  to  partake  of  its  "ingenious  studies." 
There  is  a  pure  Paduan  atmosphere  hanging 
about  this  play ;  and  the  visitor  of  to-day  sees 
other  Lucentios  and  Tranios  in  the  knots  of  stu- 


dents who  meet  and  accost  in  the  "public 
places,"  and  the  servants  who  buy  in  the  market: 
while  there  may  be  many  an  accomplished 
Bianca  among  the  citizens'  daughters  who  take 
their  walks  along  the  arcades  of  the  venerable 
streets.  Influences  of  learning,  love,  and  mirth, 
are  still  abroad  in  the  place,  breathing  as  they 
do  from  the  play. 

The  university  of  Padua  was  founded  by 
Frederick  Barbarossa^  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  was,  for  several  hundred  years,  a 
£»vourite  resort  of  learned  men.  Among  other 
great  personages,  Petrarch,  Galileo,  and  Christo- 
pher Columbus  studied  there.  The  number  of 
students  was  once  (we  believe  in  Shakspere's 
age)  eighteen  thousand.  Now  that  universities 
have  multiplied,  none  are  so  thronged ;  but  that 
of  Padua  still  numbers  from  fifteen  hundred  to 
twenty-three  hundred.  Most  of  the  educated 
youth  of  Lombardy  pursue  their  studies  there, 
and  numbers  from  a  greater  distance.  "  The 
mathematics"  are  still  a  favourite  branch  of 
learning,  with  some  "  Greek,  Latin,  and  other 
languages;"  also  natural  philosophy  and  medi- 
cine. History  and  morals,  and  consequently 
politics,  seem  to  be  discouraged,  if  not  omitted. 
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The  aspect  of  the  unirereity  of  Padui^  ii  now 
somewhat  foriorn,  though  its  halls  are  respect- 
ahlj  tenanted  by  students.  Its  mouldering 
courts  and  dim  staircases  are  thickly  hung  with 
the  heraldic  blazonry  of  the  pious  benefiactors  of 
the  institution.  The  number  of  these  coats-of- 
arms  is  so  vast  as  to  oonrey  a  strong  impression 
of  what  the  splendour  of  this  seat  of  learning 
must  once  have  beetL — (M.) 

•  SoBNE  L  "fruitful  Lombardy, 

The pUasomt garden  qf  great  Italy" 

The  rich  plain  of  Lombardy  is  still  like  "a 
pleasant  garden,**  and  appears  as  if  it  must  erer 
continue  to  be  so,  sheltered  as  it  is  by  the  vast 
barrier  of  the  Alps,  and  fertilised  by  the  streams 
which  descend  from  their  glaciers.  From  the 
walls  of  the  Lombard  cities,  which  are  usually 
reared  on  rising  grounds,  the  prospects  are  en- 
chanting, presenting  a  fertile  expanse,  rarely 
disfigured  by  fences,  intersected  by  the  great 
Via  Emilia— one  long  avenue  of  mulberry  trees; 
gleaming  here  and  there  with  transparent  lakes, 
and  adorned  with  scattered  towns,  villas,  and 
churches,  rising  from  among  the  vines.  Com, 
oil,  and  wine,  are  everywhere  ripening  together ; 
and  not  a  speck  of  barrenness  is  visible,  from 
the  northern  Alps  and  eastern  Adriatic,  to  the 
unobstructed  southern  horizon,  where  the  plain 
melts  away  in  sunshine. — (M.) 

'  Scene  L 
**  0  yes,  I  saw  aweei  beauty  in  her/ace^ 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had,"*  &c. 

There  are  in  this  play  a  few  delicate  touches 
of  mythological  images,  as  in  the  passage 
before  u&  But  the  old  '  Taming  of  a  Shrew'  is 
crammed  full  of  the  learning  of  a  university 
student,  paraded  with  an  ostentation  totally  in- 
consistent with  dramatic  propriety.  The  classi- 
cal allusions  introduced  by  Shakspere  in  this 
and  other  comedies  are  just  such  as  a  gentle- 
man might  use  without  pedantry.  But  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  old  play  (and  there  are 
many  of  a  similar  character)  is  as  fiu*  removed 
from  the  language  oi  nature  as  it  is  from  that  of 
high  scholarship.  It  is  nothing  beyond  a  school- 
boy's exercise : — 

PMlewta.  Not  for  great  Neptune,  no,  nor  Jove  himielf. 
Will  Phllema  leave  Aureliiu*  lovet 
Could  he  instal  me  empren  of  the  world. 
Or  make  me  queen  and  guidrest  of  the  heaven. 
Yet  would  I  not  exchange  my  love  for  his : 
Thy  company  is  poer  Philema's  heaven. 
And  without  thee  heaven  were  hell  to  me. 


[act  I. 

BmeUa.  And  should  my  love,  as  ent  did  Hemaliiv 
Attempt  the  burning  vaults  of  hell, 
I  would,  with  piteous  looks  and  pleaatng  words. 
As  oaoe  did  Orpheus  with  his  harmony, 
And  ravishing  sound  of  his  melodious  hatp. 
Entreat  grim  Pluto,  and  of  him  obtain 
That  thou  might 'st  go.  and  safe  return  again. 

PhUema,  And  should  my  love,  as  erst  Leaodar  did. 
Attempt  to  swim  the  boiling  Helleapont 
For  Hen/s  love,  no  towers  of  brass  riiould  hold. 
But  I  would  fcdlow  thee  through  those  raging  flooda. 
With  locks  dissbever'd,  and  my  breast  all  bare: 
With  bended  knaet  upon  Abida^s  shore, 
I  would,  with  smoky  sighs  and  brinish  tears. 
Importune  Neptune  and  the  watery  gods. 
To  send  a  guard  of  sHver .scaled  dolphins. 
With  sounding  Tritons,  to  ba  our  convoy. 
And  to  transport  us  safe  unto  the  shore. 
Whilst  I  would  hang  about  thy  lovely  neck. 
Redoubling  kiss  on  kiss  upon  thy  cheeks. 
And  with  our  pastinM  still  the  sw^Ung  wavaa. 

Erne.  Should  PoHdor,  as  AchUles  did. 
Only  employ  himsdf  to  ft>lk>w  arms. 
Like  to  the  warlike  Amasonian  queen, 
Penthesilea.  Hector's  paranu>ur. 
Who  foii'd  the  bloody  Pyrrhus,  munTrous  Gmek, 
I  'II  thrust  myself  amcmgst  the  thickest  throngs. 
And  with  my  utmost  fbrce  assist  my  love. 

•  Scene  I.—"  Tfie  Presenters  above  speakT 

In  the  second  scene  of  the  Induction,  the 
original  stage-direction  is  ''Enter  aloft  the 
drunkard  with  attendants^"  kc  In  the  same 
way,  in  the  parting  scene  of  Bomeo  and  Juliet^ 
we  have  a  similar  direction, — "Elnter  Romeo 
and  Juliet  aloft."  In  the  illustrations  of  the 
third  Act  of  Bomeo  and  Juliet  will  be  found  a 
description  and  representation  of  the  constmc- 
tion  of  the  balcony,  or  upper  stage,  of  oar  old 
theatres,  to  which  these  directions  refer. 

*  Scene  II. — "I^ay,  'tis  no  matter  what  hs  'leges 
in  Latin,** 

"Petrucio,*  says  Steevens,  "has  been  just 
speaking  Italian  to  Hortensio,  which  Gnimio 
mistakes  for  the  other  language.**  Monck 
Mason  has  a  delicious  remark  on  this : — "  Mr. 
Steevens  appears  to  have  been  a  litUe  absent 
when  he  wrote  his  note.  He  foi^t  that  Italian 
was  Grumio's  native  language,  and  that  there- 
fore he  could  not  possibly  mistake  it  for  Li^in.'' 
To  this  Steevens  rejoins, "  I  was  well  aware  that 
Italian  was  Grnmio's  native  language,  but  was 
not,  nor  am  now,  certain  of  our  authoi's  atten- 
tion to  this  circumstance,  because  his  Italians 
necessarily  speak  English  throughout  the  play, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  colloquial  sentences,** 
But  if  our  auUior  did  attend  "  to  this  circum- 
stance," he  could  not  have  made  Gnunio 
blunder  more  naturally.  The  Italians  nects- 
.  _.  __       _  DyTEid~by  i^OOgle 
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warily  gp«ak  Engliflh  throtighont  the  play;** — 
and  when  they  speak  "a  few  colloquial  sen- 
tences "  of  Italian,  they  speak  them  as  an  Eng- 
lishman would  speak  that  or  any  other  foreign 
Unguage.  To  make  the  citizens  and  scholars 
of  Padua  speak  English  at  all  is — ^to  test  poetry 
by  laws  which  do  not  apply  to  it — a  violation 
of  propriety.  Bat  that  violation  admitted,  the 
mistake  of  Gmmio  is  perfectly  in  keeping. 

"*  ScBNB  IL — **Be  4he  as  foul  <u  vxu  Fhrentiits* 
love/" 

In  Gower, '  De  Confessione  Amantis,'  we  have 
the  description  of  a  deformed  hag  whom  FlorefUf 
a  yonng  knight^  had  bound  himself  to  marry. 


provided  she  gave  him  the  key  to  a  riddle,  upon 
the  solution  of  which  his  life  depended. 

"  SoKNB  IL     "  Were  she  as  rough 

As  are  the  sweUing  Adriatic  seas," 
The  Adriatic,  though  well  land-locked,  and  in 
summer  often  as  still  as  a  mirror,  is  subject  to 
severe  and  sudden  storms.  The  great  sea-wall 
which  protects  Venice,  distant  eighteen  miles 
from  the  city,  and  built,  of  course,  in  a  direction 
where  it  is  best  sheltered  and  supported  by  the 
islands,  is,  for  the  three  miles  abreast  of  Palee- 
trina,  a  vast  work  for  width  and  loftiness ;  yet 
it  is  frequently  surmounted  in  winter  by  "  the 
swelling  Adriatic  seas,"  which  pour  over  it  into 
the  Lagune& — (M.) 


ACT  II. 


■  Scene  L--"And  this  smaUpadlcet  qf  Greek 
and  Latin  books,** 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  daughters  of 
Baptista  were  more  learned  than  other  ladies  of 
their  city  and  their  time. 

Under  the  walls  of  universities,  then  the  only 
centres  of  intellectual  light,  knowledge  was 
shed  abroad  like  sunshine  at  noon,  and  was 
naturally  more  or  less  ei\joyed  by  all.  At  the 
time  when  Shakspere  and  the  university  of 
Padua  flourished,  the  higher  classes  of  women 
were  not  deemed  unfitted  for  a  learned  educa- 
tion. Queen  EliEabeth,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the 
daughters  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  others,  will 
at  once  occur  to  the  reader^s  recollection  in 
proof  of  this.  "Greek,  Latin,  and  other  lan- 
gnagesy"  "the  mathematics,"  and  "to  read 
philosophy,"  then  came  as  naturally  as  "music" 
within  the  scope  of  female  education.  Any 
asBociation  of  pedantry  with  the  training  of 
the  young  ladies  of  this  play  is  in  the  preju- 
dices of  the  reader,  not  in  the  mind  of  the 
poet.— (M.) 

*•  Scene  L — "  Good  morrow,  KaleT 

The  first  scene  between  Petrucio  and  Kate  is 
founded  upon  a  similar  scene  in  'The  Taming 
of  a  Shrew.'  Our  readers  may  amuse  them- 
selveB  by  a  comparison  of  Shakspere  and  his 
anonymous  rival : — 

A^f.  Ha,  Rate,  come  hither,  wench,  and  Ibt  to  me : 
Uflo  this  gentleman  friendly  as  thou  canst. 


F«r.  Twenty  good  morrows  to  my  lovely  Kate. 

KaU,  You  jest,  I  am  sure;  is  she  yours  already  f 

Fer,  I  t«Il  thee,  Kate.  I  know  thou  loVst  me  welL 

Katii,  The  deril  you  do  1  who  told  you  so  ? 

Fer,  My  mind,  sweet  Kate,  doth  say  I  am  the  man. 
Must  wed,  and  bed.  and  marry  bonny  Kate. 

KaU.  Was  ever  seen  so  gross  an  ass  as  this  ? 

Fer.  Ay,  to  stand  so  long,  and  never  get  a  kiss. 

KaU,  Hands  off,  I  say,  and  get  you  from  thb  placet 
Or  I  will  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face. 

Far.  I  prithee  do,  Kate ;  they  say  thou  art  a  shrew, 
And  I  like  thee  the  better,  for  I  would  have  thee  so. 

Kait9,  Let  go  my  hand  for  fear  it  readi  your  ear. 

Fer.  No.  Kate,  this  hand  is  mine,  and  I  thy  love. 

Kate.  V  fiUth,  sir.  no,  the  woodcock  wanu  his  taiL 

Fer.  But  yet  his  bill  will  serve  if  the  other  faU. 

A{f,  How  now,  Ferando?  what,  my  daughter? 

Fer.  She  *s  willing,  sir,  and  loves  me  as  her  life. 

Kat9.  'T  is  for  your  skin,  then,  but  not  to  be  your  wife. 

Alf.  Come  hither,  Kate,  and  let  me  give  thy  hand 
To  him  that  I  have  chosen  for  thy  love. 
And  thou  to-morrow  shall  be  wed  to  him. 

Kate,  Why  father,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  me. 
To  give  me  thus  unto  this  brainsick  man, 
That  in  his  mood  cares  not  to  murder  me? 

[SA«  tum»  aHde  and  speaks* 
And  yet  I  will  consent  and  marry  him, 
(For  I,  methinks,  hav«  lived  too  long  a  maid,) 
And  match  him  too,  or  else  his  manhood 's  good. 

At/.  Give  me  thy  hand  t  Ferando  loves  thee  well, 
And  will  with  wealth  and  ease  maintain  thy  sUte. 
Here  Ferando,  take  her  for  thy  wife. 
And  Sunday  next  shall  be  our  weddfaig-day. 

Fer.  Why  so,  did  I  not  tell  thee  I  should  be  the  man  ? 
Father,  I  leave  my  lovely  Kate  with  you : 
Provide  yourselves  against  our  malriage-day, 
For  I  must  hie  me  to  my  country-house 
In  haste,  to  see  provision  may  be  made 
To  entertain  my  Kate  when  she  doth  come. 

A(f.  Do  so;  come,  Kate,  why  dost  thou  look 
So  sad  ?    Be  merry,  wench,  thy  wedding  day  *s  at  hand ; 
Son,  fare  you  well,  and  see  you  keep  your  promise. 

iBsetmt  Alfonso  and  Katb. 
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"  ScBfB  I.        "I  una  unio  Venice, 
To  buy  apparel  *gainst  Ute  wedding-day/* 


**  My  house  within  the  city 
la  richly Jumished  with pUUe  and  gold"  Ac 

If  Shakspere  haA  not  seen  the  interior  of 
Italian  hooses  when  he  wrote  this  play,  he  must 
hare  possessed  some  effectual  means  of  knowing 
and  realising  in  his  imagination  the  particulars 
of  sudi  an  interior.  Every  educated  man  might 
be  aware  ikaX  the  extensire  commerce  of  Venice 
must  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  neighbour- 
ing cities  a  multitude  of  articles  of  foreign 
production  and  taste.  But  there  is  a  particu- 
larity in  his  mention  of  these  articles  which 
strongly  indicates  the  experience  of  an  eye- 
witness. The  "cypress  chests,"  and  "ivory 
coffer8>"  rich  in  antique  carving,  are  still  exist- 
ing, with  some  remnants  of  "  Tyrian  tapestry,** 
to  carry  back  the  imagination  of  the  traveller 
to  the  days  of  the  glory  of  the  republic.  The 
**  plate  and  gold  "  are,  for  the  most  part,  gone, 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  impoverished  aristo- 
cracy^  who  (to  their  credit)  will  part  with  every- 
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thing  sooner  tlum  their  picturefl*  The  "  tents 
and  canopiesy"  and  "Turkey  cuBhions  bo«*d 
with  pearl,**  now  no  longer  seen,  were  appro- 
priate to  the  days  when  Cyprus,  Candia^  and 
the  Morea  were  dependencies  of  Tenioe,  scat- 
tering their  productions  through  the  eastern 
cities  of  Italy,  and  actually  establishing  many 
of  their  customs  in  the  singular  capital  of  the 
Venetian  dominion.  After  Venice,  Padua  was 
naturally  first  served  with  importations  of 
luxury. 

Venice  was,  and  is  still,  remarkable  for  its 
jewellery,  especially  its  fine  works  in  gold. 
"  Venice  gold"  was  wrought  into  "valance" — 
tapestry — ^by  the  needle,  and  was  used  for  every 
variety  of  ornament,  from  chains  as  fine  as  if 
made  of  woven  hair,  to  the  most  massive  form 
in  which  gold  can  be  worn.  At  the  present 
day,  the  traveller  who  walks  round  the  Piazza 
of  St  Mark's  is  surprised  at  the  large  propor- 
tion of  jewellers'  shops,  and  at  the  variety  and 
elegance  of  the  ornaments  they  contain, — Uie 
shell  necklaces,  the  jewelled  rings  and  tiaias^ 
and  the  profusion  of  gold  chains. — (M.) 


ACT  III. 


*•  Scene  I. — "  Oamut  I  am,  the  ground  of  all 
accord,**  &c. 

Gamut,  or,  more  correctly,  OammtU,  is,  in  the 
sense  here  intended,  the  lowest  note  of  the 
musical  scale,  established  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury by  a  Benedictine  monk,  Guido,  of  Arezzo 
in  Tuscany.  To  this  sound  (o,  the  first  line  in 
the  base,)  he  gave  the  name  of  the  third  letter 
in  the  Qreek  alphabet,  r  {Gfamma),  cutting  off 
the  final  vowel,  and  affixing  the  syllable  tU. 
This,  and  the  other  syllables,  re,  mi,  fa,  &c., 
names  assigned  by  Guido  to  the  notes  of  the 
diatonic  scale,  were  suggested  to  him  by  the 
following  verses,  which  form  the  first  stanza  of 
a  hymn,  by  Paulus  Diaconus,  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist:— 

**  Ut  queant  laxfi  rsaonare  fibris, 

Min  gestorum  /imuli  tuorum, 

Myt  poUuti  tobii  reatum, 

SancUe  Joannet  I " 

The  tune  to  which  this  hymn  was  anciently 
sung  in  the  Catholic  church,  ascends  by  the 
diatonic  intervals  o,  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e,  at  the 
syllables  here  printed  in  italics. 


*  SoKNB  \l,^"Hi8  horse  lUpped,**  &c 

Shakspere  describes  the  imperfections  and 
unsoundness  of  a  horve  with  as  much  precision 
as  if  he  had  been  bred  in  a  fiirrier^s  shop.  In 
the  same  way,  in  the  '  Venus  and  Adonis,'  he  is 
equally  circumstantial  in  Hamming  up  the 
qualities  of  a  noble  courser : — 

**  Round-hoof 'd,  thort-^nted,  fetlodu  ihag  and  long* 
Broad  breast*  fuU  eye,  sma]!  head,  and  noetrila  wide. 
High  erect,  short  ears,  straight  legs  and  passing  strong. 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  butto<^,  tender  hide.* 

"  Scene  II.— "^  health,  guoa  he." 

It  was  the  universal  custom,  in  our  poefs 
time,  at  the  marriage  of  the  humblest  as  well  as 
the  highest,  for  a  bride-cup,  sometimes  called 
"  a  knittirtg-cup,**  to  be  quaffed  in  chon^  At 
the  marriage  of  Philip  and  Mary,  in  Winchester 
Cathedral,  in  1 554,  this  part  of  the  ceremony  ia 
thus  described : — "  The  trumpets  sonnded,  and 
they  both  returned  to  their  tjaverses  in  ths 
quire,  and  there  remained  until  mass  was  done ; 
at  which  time  wine  and  tops  were  hallow'd  and 
delivered  to  them  both."  (Lelands  CoOettamea.) 
Ui^iti^gtfbyi^QQQlC 


SCENE  II.] 

In  Laneham's  Letter  (1575),  describing  the 
entertamments  at  Kenilworth,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  a  real  rustic  wedding,  in  which  there 
was  borne  before  the  bride,  "The  bride-cup, 
formed  of  a  sweet  sucket  barrel,  a  fskir-tumed 
post  set  to  it,  all  seemingly  besilvered  and 
parcel-gilt."  Laneham  adds  that  "the  busy 
flies  flocked  about  the  bride-cup  for  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  sucket  that  it  savoured  on." 

'•  SciNB  II.—"  /  must  away  to-day,"  &c. 
We  subjoin  the  parallel  scene  in  the  earlier 
play:— 

Ftr.  Ffttber,  farewell,  my  Rate  and  I  must  home. 
Sirrah,  go  make  ready  my  horse  presently. 

jHf.  Your  horse !  what,  son,  I  hope  you  do  but  Jest; 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  go  so  suddenly. 

Kate.  Let  him  go  or  tarry,  I  am  resolved  to  stay. 
And  not  to  travel  on  my  wedding-day. 

Far.  Tut,  Kate,  I  tell  thee  we  must  needs  go  home. 
ViUaio,  hast  thou  saddled  my  horse  ? 

Son.  Which  horse— your  curtail  ? 

Far.  Zounds !  you  slave,  stand  you  prating  here ! 
Saddle  the  bay  gcI<!Ung  for  your  mistress. 
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Kaie,  Not  far  me,  for  I  iHU  not  go. 

San.  The  ostler  will  not  let  me  have  hhn  i  you  owe  ten- 
pence 
For  his  meat,  and  sixpence  for  stuffing  my  mistxea^  saddle. 

Fer.  Here,  villain,  go  pay  him  straight. 

Son.  Shall  I  give  them  another  peck  of  lavender  ? 

Far.  Out,  slave  I  and  bring  them  presently  to  the  door. 

At/.  Why,  son,  I  hope  at  least  you  II  dine  with  us. 

Sun.  I  pray  you,  master,  let 's  stay  till  dinner  be  done. 

Fer,  Zounds,  villahi,  art  thou  here  yet  ?  [JEstt  Sandbiu 
Come,  Kate,  our  dinner  Is  provided  at  home. 

Kate.  But  not  for  me,  for  here  I  mean  to  dine : 
I  '11  have  my  will  In  this  as  well  as  you ; 
Though  you  in  madding  mood  would  leave  your  Mends, 
Despite  of  you  I  11  tarry  with  them  stilt 

Fer.  Ay,  Kate,  so  thou  shalt,  but  at  some  other  time: 
When  as  thy  sisters  here  shall  be  espoused. 
Then  thou  and  I  will  keep  our  wedding-day 
In  better  sort  than  now  we  can  provklet  * 
For  here  I  promise  thee  before  them  all. 
We  will  ere  long  return  to  them  agahi. 
Come,  Kate,  stand  not  on  terms,  we  will  away  | 
This  is  my  day,  to-morrow  thou  shalt  rule. 
And  I  will  do  whatever  thou  command'st. 
Gentlemen,  farewell,  we  '11  take  our  leaves. 
It  will  be  late,  before  that  we  come  home. 

lExeunt  Fkbanoo  and  Katb. 


ACT  IV. 


»  SoENB  I.— "Curt  Who  is  that  calls  so  coldly? 
Qrn.  A  piece  of  ice?** 

At  Venice,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  the  tempera- 
ture is  rarely  below  6°  Reaumur— 18°  Fahren- 
heit ;  but  the  cold  is  much  greater  on  the  main- 
land, even  at  its  nearest  points ;  and  at  Padua, 
from  which  Petrucio's  country-house  was  obvi- 
ously not  very  distant,  it  is  frequently  so  ex- 
treme as  to  justify  all  Gnimio's  lamentations. 
During  a  considerable  period  of  the  winter  of 
1838,  nearly  200  men  were  daily  employed  in 
breaking  up  the  ice  on  the  Brenta  for  the  pas- 
sage of  boats  to  Venice ;  and  piles  of  ice,  of 
great  height,  might  be  seen  till  spring.-^(M.) 

*  Scene  I.— "/adfc,  boy/  ho,  boyT 

The  first  words  of  a  Bound  for  four  voices, 
printed,  in  1609,  in  a  musical  work,  now  become 
exceedingly  rare,  entitled  *  Pammdia,  Musickes 
MisceUanie ;  or  Mixed  Varietie  qf  pleasant 
Bonnddayea  and  ddightfvl  CaJtckea,*  iSec. 

Malone  gives  a  rather  inaccurate  copy  of  this, 
and  in  the  enigmatic  form  which  it  takes  in 
Pcanmdia,  without  seeming  to  be  aware  that  it 
is  printed  in  that  work,  for  he  cites  Sir  John 
Hawkins  as  his  authority,  in  whose  *  History  of 
Music/  however,  it  not  only  does  not  appear, 
but  is  not  even  alluded  to.    We  here  insert  it 


as  it  would  have  been  shaped,  by  the  composer 
himself,  in  the  present  day,  merely  changing  the 
tenor  clef  into  the  treble,  and  adding,  as  the  cor- 
rection of  what  most  likely  is  a  clerical  error, 
a  sharp  to  the  o  in  the  third  staff. 


^ 


Jacke,     boy, 


^^ 


[ZTro" 


C7- 

ho,     Iwy,     newest 


2 


i 


2  12^ 


fi  g>  ft 


mss: 


The  Cat  is 


in       the       well. 


^ 


^rmr-p: 


Let   us  ring    now  for  her      knell. 


4f2ra 


g-g; 


-^ 


T3" 


Ding,   dong,  ding,   dong,        bell. 

•'  Scene  I.—"  Where  he  these  knaves,**  &c 
This  scene  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  and 
characteristic  in  the  play ;  and  we  see  a  joyous 
revelling  spirit  shining  through  Petrucio's 
affected  violence.  The  Ferando  of  the  old 
'  Taming  of  a  Shrew '  is  a  coarsf  bnllv.  without 


IS  a  coarse  bnllv.  witi 
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[act  it. 


the  fine  animal  spirits  and  the  real  self^som- 
mand  of  our  Petnicio.  The  following  is  the 
parallel  scene  in  that  play ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
how  closely  Shakspere  copies  the  incidents : — 

SHter  PcRANDo  tmd  Kats. 
Fer,  Now  welcome,  Kate.    Where 's  these  vilUini 
Here  ?    What,  not  supper  yet  upon  the  board. 
Nor  table  qpread,  nor  nothing  done  at  all? 
Where 's  that  vlllahi  that  I  sent  before  ? 
San.  Now,  ocIniM,  sir. 

Fer.  Come  hither,  you  TiUain,  I  'U  cut  your  nosa. 
You  rogue,  help  me  off  with  my  boots;  will 't  please 
You  to  lay  the  cloth  ?    Zounds  I  the  villain 
Hurts  my  foot:  pull  easily,  I  say,  yet  again  t 

[He  b«9t9  them  aU. 
[TTMr  eseer  the  board,  and  fbtdk  in  the  meaL 
Zounds,  burnt  and  soorch'd  I    Who  drcas'd  this  meat  ? 
WU,  Forsooth,  John  Cooii. 

[H«  throwedovm  (he  tabk,  and  mmt,andaB, 
and  beate  them  aU, 
Fer.  Go,  you  villains,  bring  me  such  meat  1 
Out  of  my  nght,  I  say,  and  bear  it  hence : 
Come,  Kate,  we  11  have  other  meat  provided. 
Is  there  a  Are  in  my  chamber,  sir  ? 
Son.  Ay,  forsooth.  lEjieunt  Fbilando  and  Katc. 

iManent  Serving-men,  and  eat  up  aU  the  meat, 
Tom,  Zounds  I  I  think  of  my  conscience  my  master's 
mad  since  he  was  married. 

WU.  I  laughed,  what  a  box  he  gave  Sander  for  pulling 
off  his  boots. 

Bnter  Fbhaitdo  again, 

San*  I  hurt  his  Iboi  for  the  nonce,  man. 

Fer,  Did  you  so,  you  damned  villain  ? 

IHe  beate  them  att  out  again. 
This  humour  must  I  hold  me  to  awhile* 
To  bridle  and  hold  back  my  headstrong  wife. 
With  curbs  of  hunger,  ease,  and  want  of  sleep; 
Nor  sleep,  nor  meat  shall  she  eq)oy  to-night. 
I  '11  mew  her  up  as  men  do  mew  their  hawks. 
And  make  her  gently  come  unto  the  lure : 
Were  the  as  stubborn,  or  as  full  of  strength. 
As  was  the  Thradan  horse  Alddes  tamed. 
That  king  Egeus  fed  with  flesh  of  men. 
Yet  would  I  pull  her  down,  and  make  her  oome. 
As  hungry  hawks  do  fly  unto  their  lure.  [KjU. 

**  SciNB  I. 
"/if  vxu  the  friar  of  orders  ffray^  &c 
Percy's  poein,  'The  Friar  of  Orders  Gray/ 
which  is  partly  made  up  of  fragments  of  ballads 
found  in  Shakspere,  begins  thus : — 
*'  It  was  a  fHar  of  orders  gray 
Walk'd  forth  to  teU  his  beMls." 

**  ScBNE  IIL — **No,  no;  forsooth,  I  dare  not 

for  my  life." 

We  subjoin  the  parallel  scene  from  the  other 

play  :— 

Enter  Sakobb  and  hie  Mistress. 

San,  Come,  mistress. 

Kate.  Sander,  I  prithee  help  me  to  some  meat, 
I  am  so  faint  that  1  can  scarcely  stand. 

San.  Ay,  marry,  mistress,  but  you  know  my  master  has 
given  me  a  charge  that  you  must  eat  nothing,  but  that 
which  he  himself  giveth  you. 

Kate.  Why,  man,  thy  master  needs  never  know  it. 


Son.  You  say  true.  Indeed.  Why,  kiok  you,  ndstica, 
what  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef  and  mustard  now  ? 

Kate,  Why,  I  say  t  is  excellent  meat;  caneC  tbou  help 
me  to  some? 

Son,  Ay,  I  could  help  you  to  some,  but  that  I  4oiibtthe 
mustard  is  too  choleric  for  you.  But  what  ssy  you  to  a 
sheep's  head  and  garlic  ? 

Kate.  Why,  anything,  I  eare  not  what  it  be. 

San.  Ay>  but  the  garlic  I  doubt  will  make  yoar  bRath 
stink,  and  then  my  master  will  curse  me  for  letting  you 
eat  it.    But  what  say  you  to  a  fat  capon? 

Kate.  That  *s  meat  for  a  king,  sweet  Sander,  help  me  IB 
some  of  it. 

San,  Nay  by'rlady  I  then  t  is  too  dear  tar  wmt  we  most 
not  meddle  with  the  king's  meat. 

Kate.  Out,  villain  I  dost  thou  mode  me  ? 
Take  that  for  thy  sauefaiesa.  [Slbe  bm^te  him. 

Grey  has  been  hastily  betrayed  into  a  remark 
upon  this  scene  in  Shakspere,  which  is  singnlariy 
opposed  to  his  usual  accuracy : — **  This  aeems  to 
be  borrowed  from  Cenrantes'  acconnt  of  Sancho 
Panza's  treatment  by  bis  physician  when  sham 
govemor  of  the  island  of  Baj^atariA."  The  fint 
part  of  '  Don  Quixote '  was  not  published  till 
1605;  and  our  poet  unquestionably  took  the 
scene  from  the  old  '  Taming  of  a  Shrew/  which 
was  published  in  1594. 

**  SoEiTE  III.—''  Cime,  tailor,  let  tu  see  these 
ornaments,**  &c. 

The  resemblance  of  this  scene  to  the  scene 
in  the  old  play,  in  which  the  Shrew  Ib  tried  to 
the  utmost  by  her  husband's  interference  with 
her  dress,  is  closer  than  in  almost  any  other 
part.  The  "  face  not  me,'*  and  "  brave  not  me," 
of  Qrumio,  are  literal  transcripts  of  the  elder 
jokes.  In  the  speech  of  Petrucio,  after  the 
tailor  is  driven  out,  we  have  three  lines,  which 
are  the  same,  with  the  slightest  alteration,  frnm 
the  following : — 

'*  Come,  Kate,  we  now  will  go  see  thy  (iither^  hcmat. 
Even  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments; 
Our  purses  shall  be  rkrh,  our  garments  plain." 

And  yet,  in  spirit  and  taste,  the  diflferences  are 
as  remarkable  as  the  resemblances. 

Enter  FBaANOO  and  Kate,  and  Savdmu* 

San.  Master,  the  haberdasher  has  brought  my  mlbtnm 
home  her  cap  here. 

Fer.  Come  hither,  sirrah :  what  have  you  there  t 

Uaberdaeher.  A  velvet  cap,  sir,  an  it  pkese  you. 

Fer,  Who  spoke  for  it  ?  didst  thou.  Kate  ? 

ICate.  What  if  I  did  ?  Come  hither,  sirrah,  fhre  me  the 
cap:  1 11  see  if  it  will  lit  me.  iSheeeieUm^kerhmd, 

Fer.  O  monstrous !  why,  it  becomes  thee  not : 
Let  me  see  it,  Kate.  Here,  sirrah,  take  it  hence. 
This  cap  is  out  of  fashion  <iuite. 

Kate,  The  fashion  is  good  enough :  belike  yon  mcM  lo 
make  a  fbol  of  me. 

Fer.  Why,  true,  he  means  to  make  a  fbol  of  thee. 
To  have  thee  put  on  sudi  a  curtal'd  cap. 
Sirrah,  begone  with  It. 
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Enttr  the  Tailor  with  a  gown, 

&m.  Here  U  the  tailor,  too,  with  my  mbtreo*  gown. 

Far.  Let  me  see  It,  tailor:  what,  with  cute  and  Jags? 
Zoumb,  thou  villain,  thou  hast  spoiled  the  gown  I 

ToUm:  Why,  sir,  1  made  it  as  your  man  gave  me  direc- 
tion.  You  may  read  the  note  here. 

Far.  Come  hither,  sirrah.    Tailor,  read  the  nota 

Totfor.  Item,  a  &ir  round  compassed  cape. 

&ifi.  Ay,  that 's  true. 

Taikr.  And  a  large  trunk  sleere. 

Son.  That  *s  a  lie,  master,  I  said  two  trunk  sleeves. 

Fm".  Well,  sir,  go  forward. 

Tailor.  Item,  a  loose-hodied  gown. 

San,  Master,  if  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown,  sew  me  in  a 
seam,  and  beat  me  to  death  with  a  bottom  of  brown  thread. 
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Tailor,  I  made  It  as  the  note  bade  me. 

San.  I  say  the  note  lies  in  his  throat,  and  thou  too  an 
thou  sayest  It 

Taihr.  Nay,  nay,  ne'er  be  so  hot,  sirrah,  for  I  fear  you 
not. 

San.  Dost  thou  hear.  Tailor,  thou  hast  braved  many 
men :  brave  not  me.    Thou  hast  faced  many  men— 

Tailor,  WeU,sirr 

San,  Face  not  me:  1 11  neither  be  faced  nor  braved  at 
thy  hands,  I  can  tell  thee. 

Knte,  Come,  come,  I  like  the  fisshioo  of  it  well  enough  t 
Here 's  more  ado  than  needs;  I  'II  have  it,  ay. 
And  if  you  do  not  like  It,  hide  your  eyes ; 
I  think  I  shall  have  nothing  by  your  will. 


ACT  V. 


**  ScKTB  L — "A  saU-maker  in  Bergamo," 
It  seems  rather  odd  to  select  sail-making  as  the 
occupation  of  a  resident  in  a  town  so  far  from 
the  sea  as  Bergamo.  It  is  possible,  howerer, 
that  the  sails  required  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Lakes  Lecco  and  Qarda  might  have  been  made 
in  the  intermediate  town  of  Bergamo.  I  looked 
through  the  place  for  a  sail-maker;  but  the 
nearest  approach  I  could  find  to  one  was  a 
maker  of  awnings,  &c. — (M.) 

*  ScEKS  II. — "A  woman  moved  is  like  a 

fountain  troubled.** 

The  fountain  is  the  favourite  of  the  many 

ornaments  of  the  court  of  an  Italian  palazzo. 

It  is  important  for  its  utility  during  the  beats 

of  summer;  and  such  arts  are  lavished  upon 

this  species  of  erection  as  make  it  commonly  a 

rery  beautiful  object.    It  is  worth  the  trouble 

of  ascending  a  campanile  in  an  Italian  city  in 

summer,  merely  to  look  down  into  the  shady 

courts  of  the  surrounding  houses,  where,  if  such 

houses  be  of  the  better  sort,  the  fountains  in 

the  centre  of  the  courts  may  be  seen  brimming 

and  spouting,  so  as  to  refresh  the  gazer  through 

the  imagination.    The  birds  that  come  to  the 

basin  to  drink,  and  the  servants  of  the  house  to 

draw  water,  form  pictures  which  are  a  perpetual 

gratification  to  the  eye.    The  clearness  of  the 

pool  is  the  first  requisite  to  the  enjoyment  of 

the  fomitain,  without  which,  however  elegant 


maybe  its  form,  it  is  "  ill-seeming— bereft  of 
beauty.'* — (M.) 

^  Scene  II,— "Exeunt.*" 

Shakspere's  play  terminates  without  disposing 
of  Christopher  Sly.  The  actors  probably  dealt 
with  him  as  they  pleased  after  his  most  charac- 
teristic speech,  at  the  end  of  the  second  scene  of 
Act  I.  The  old  *  Taming  of  a  Shrew '  concludes 
as  follows : — 

Then  enter  two  bearin/f  qf  Slib  in  his  oum  apparei  again, 
and  leave  m  where  they  ftntnd  him,  and  then  go  outs 
then  enttn  the  Tapstkr. 

Tap.  Now  that  the  darksome  night  Is  overpast. 
And  dawning  day  appears  in  crystal  sky. 
Now  must  I  haste  abroad :  but  soft,  who 's  this  ? 
What,  Slie  ?    O  wondrous !  hath  he  lain  here  all  night  ? 
1 11  wake  him ;  I  think  he 's  starved  by  this. 
But  that  his  belly  was  so  stuflTd  with  ale. 
What,  now,  Slie,  awake,  for  shame. 

SUe.  Sim,  give 's  some  more  wine:  what,  all  the  players 
gone  ?    Am  not  I  a  lord  ? 

Tap,  A  lord  with  a  murrain:  come,  art  thou  drunken 
still? 

Slie.  Who 's  this  ?  Tapster  I  O  Lord,  sirrah,  I  have 
had  the  bravest  dream  to-night  that  ever  thou  heardst  in 
all  thy  life. 

Tap.  Yea,  marry,  but  you  had  best  get  you  home. 
For  your  wife  will  curse  you  for  dreaming  here  to-night 

Slie,  Will  she  ?    I  know  now  how  to  tame  a  shrew ; 
I  dreamt  upon  it  all  this  night  till  now. 
And  thou  ha»t  waked  me  out  of  the  best  dream 
That  ever  1  had  in  my  life:  but  I  "11  to  my  wife  presently. 
And  tame  her  too  if  she  anger  me. 

Tap.  Nay,  tarry,  Slie,  for  1 11  go  home  with  thee. 
And  hear  the  rest  that  thou  hast  dreamt  to-night. 

[Exeunt  omnee. 


COSTUME. 


Thb  Italy  of  Shakspere's  own  time  is  intended 
to  be  presented  in  this  play.  So  thoroughly  are 
the  manners  Italian,  that  a  belief,  and  not  an 
unreasonable  one,  has  grown  up,  that  Shakspere 
Tiaited  Italy  before  its  composition.  To  a 
hig^hly-valued  friend,  we  are  much  indebted  for 


some  interesting  local  illustrations,  which 
greatly  strengthen  the  conjecture  that  our  poet 
had  founded  his  accurate  allusions  in  this  play 
to  Italian  scenes  and  customs  upon  personal 
observation.  These  illustrations  are  distin- 
guished by  the  initial  (M). 
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COSTUME. 


The  scene  of  the  comedy  lies  in  Padua  and  its 
neighbourhood ;  in  illustration  of  the  costume  of 
which  famous  city  we  give  the  figure  of  a  lady 
fh>m  the  pages  of  J.  Wiegel,  and  that  of  a  Pa- 
duan  bride,  from  Vecellio*s  work.  The  principal 
characteristic  of  the  latter  is  the  hair  hanging 
down  the  back  in  natural  profuMon ;  a  ffishion 


in  bridal  array  very  prevalent  throughout  En- 
rope  during  the  middle  ages.  The  Induction 
enables  us  to  introduce  an  English  nobleman  of 
Shakspere*B  day  in  his  hunting  garb,  with  his 
attendants,  from  '  The  Noble  Art  of  Venerie,' 
printed  in  1611. 
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INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS. 


'A  MiDfiumaB-NioHT's  Dbbam'  wis  first 
printed  in  1600.  In  that  year  there  ap- 
peared two  editions  of  the  play; — the  one 
published  by  Thomas  Fisher,  a  bookseller; 
the  other  by  James  Roberts,  a  printer.  The 
differences  between  these  two  editions  are 
Tery  slight.  The  play  was  not  reprinted 
sfter  1600,  till  it  was  collected  into  the  folio 
of  1628 ;  and  the  text  in  that  edition  difieis 
in  few  instances  from  that  of  the  qnartos. 

Malone  has  assigned  the  composition  of 
'  A  Midsnmmer-Night's  Dream '  to  the  year 
1594.  We  are  not  disposed  to  dissent  from 
this;  but  we  entirely  object  to  the  reasons 
upon  which  Malone  attempts  to  show  that 
it  was  one  of  our  author^s  "  earliest  attempts 
in  comedy."  It  appears  to  us  a  mieappUca- 
tion  of  the  receiyed  meaning  of  words,  to 
talk  of  "the  warmth  of  a  youthful  and 
lively  imagination''  with  reference  to  'A 
Midsummer-Night's  Dream '  and  the  Shak- 
spere  of  thirty.  Of  all  the  dramas  of  Shak- 
spere  there  is  none  more  entirely  harmonious 
than  'A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream.'  All 
the  incidents,  all  the  characters,  are  in  per- 
fect subordination  to  the  will  of  the  poet. 
"  Throughout  the  whole  piece,"  says  Malone, 
"  the  more  exalted  characters  are  subservient 
to  the  interests  of  those  beneath  them." 
Precisely  so.  An  unpractised  author — one 
who  had  not  **  a  youthfiil  and  lively  imagi- 
nation "  under  perfect  control— when  he  had 


got  hold  of  the  Theseus  and  Hippolyta  of 
the  heroic  ages,  would  have  made  them 
ultra-heroical.  They  would  have  commanded 
events,  instead  of  moving  with  the  super- 
natural influence  around  them  in  harmony 
and  proportion.  An  immature  poet,  again, 
if  the  marvellous  creation  of  Oberon  and 
Titania  and  Puck  could  have  entered  into 
such  a  mind,  would  have  laboured  to  make 
the  power  of  the  feiries  produce  some 
strange  and  striking  events.  But  the  exqui- 
site beauty  of  Shakspere's  conception  is, 
that,  under  the  supernatural  influence,  "the 
human  mortals"  move  precisely  according 
to  their  respective  natures  and  habits.  De- 
metrius and  Lysander  are  impatient  and  re- 
vengeful ; — Helena  is  dignified  and  affection- 
ate, with  a  spice  of  female  error; — Hermia 
is  somewhat  vain  and  shrewish.  And  then 
Bottom !  Who  but  the  most  skilful  artist 
could  have  given  us  such  a  character  t  Of 
him  Malone  says,  "  Shakspeare  would  natu- 
rally copy  those  manners  first  with  which 
he  was  first  acquainted.  The  ambition  of  a 
theatrical  candidate  for  applause  he  has 
happily  ridiculed  in  Bottom  the  weaver." 
A  theatrical  candidate  for  applause !  Why, 
Bottom  the  weaver  is  the  representative  of 
the  whole  human  race.  His  confidence  in 
his  own  power  is  equally  profound,  whether 
he  exclaims,  "Let  me  play  the  lion  too;* 
or  whether  he  sings  alone,  "  that  they  shaQ 
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hear  I  am  not  afraid ;''  or  whether,  conacioua 
that  he  is  sarroiinded  with  spirita,  he  cries 
oat^.with  his  Toice  of  authority,  "Where  *8 
Peaa-blosioml'*  In  every  situation  Bottom 
is  the  same, — the  same  personification  of 
that  self-loYe  which  the  simple  cannot  con- 
ceal, and  the  wise  can  with  diffie61ty  sup- 
press. Lastly,  in  the  whole  rhythmical 
structure  of  the  yersification,  the  poet  has 
put  forth  all  his  strength.  We  venture  to 
offer  an  opinion  that,  if  any  single  compo- 
sition were  required  to  exhibit  the  power  of 
the  English  language  for  purposes  of  poetiy, 
that  composition  would  be  the  '  Midsummer- 
Kighfs  Dream.'  This  wonderful  model, 
which,  at  the  time  it  appeared,  must  have 
been  the  conunenoement  of  a  great  poetical 
revolution, — and  which  has  never  ceased  to 
influence  our  higher  poetiy,  fh>m  Fletcher  to 
Shelley, — was,  according  to  Malone,  the  work 
of  "the  genius  of  Shakspeare,  even  m  its 
minority." 

"This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  ever  I 
heard,"  says  Hippolyta»  when  Wall  has  "dis- 
charged "  his  part.  The  answer  of  Theseus 
is  full  of  instruction: — "The  best  in  this 
kind  are  but  shadows;  and  the  worst  are  no 
worse  if  imagination  amend  them."  It  was 
in  this  humble  spirit  that  the  great  poet 
Judged  of  his  own  matchless  performances. 
He  felt  the  utter  inadequacy  of  his  art,  and 
indeed  of  any  art,  to  produce  its  due  effect 
upon  the  mind,  unless  the  imagination,  to 
which  it  addressed  itself  was  ready  to  con- 
vert the  shadows  which  it  presented  into 
living  forms  of  truth  and  beauty.  "  I  am 
convinced,"  says  Coleridge, "  that  Shakspeare 
availed  himself  of  the  title  of  this  play  in 
his  own  mind  and  worked  upon  it  as  a  dream 
throughout"  The  poet  says  so  in  express 
words: — 

"  If  we  shadows  have  ollHided, 
Think  but  this  (and  all  is  mended). 


That  you  hare  but  slumber'd  here. 
While  these  risioos  did  appear. 
And  this  weak  and  idle  theme» 
No  more  yielding  but  a  dream. 
Gentles,  do  not  reprehend." 

But  to  understand  this  dream — to  have  all 
its  gay,  and  soft,  and  harmonious  colours 
impressed  upon  the  vision — to  hear  all  the 
golden  cadences  of  its  poesy— to  feel  the 
perfect  congruity  of  all  its  parts,  and  thus 
to  receive  it  as  a  truth — we  must  not  sup- 
pose that  it  win  enter  the  mind  amidst  the 
lethargic  slumbers  of  the  imagination.  We 
must  receive  it — 

*'  As  youthftil  poets  dream 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  s 


To  offer  an  analysis  of  this  subtle  and  ethe- 
real drama  would,  we  believe,  be  as  unsatis- 
fiictory  as  the  attempts  to  associate  it  with 
the  realities  of  the  stage.  With  scarcely  an 
exception,  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
other  plays  of  Shakspere  may  be  assisted  by 
connecting  the  apparently  separate  parts  of 
the  action,  and  by  developing  and  recon- 
ciling what  seems  obscure  and  anomalous  in 
the  features  of  the  characters.  But  to  follow 
out  the  caprices  and  illusions  of  the  loves  of 
Demetrius  and  Lysander, — of  Helena  and 
Hermia; — to  reduce  to  prosaic  description 
the  consequence  of  the  jealousies  of  Oberon 
and  Titania; — to  trace  the  Fairy  Queen 
under  the  most  fmtastic  of  deceptions,  where 
grace  and  vulgarity  blend  together  like  the 
Cupids  and  Chimeras  of  Baphael's  Ara- 
besques ,* — and,  finally,  to  go  along  with  the 
scene  till  the  illusions  disappear — till  the 
lovers  are  happy,  and  "sweet  bully  Bottom" 
is  reduced  to  an  ass  of  human  dimensions; 
such  an  attempt  as  this  would  be  worse  even 
than  unreverential  criticism.  No,  —  the 
'Midsummer-Night's  Dream'  must  be  left 
to  its  own  influences. 
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PERSONS  BBPRB8ENTED. 


Theseus,  Dtthe  qf  Athens, 

«,ActLic.l.  ActIV.tc.1.   ActY.icl. 

EoEUs,  faiher  to  Hermia. 

ilMMorv,  Act  I.  sc  1.    ActlV.icl. 

Ltbakdeb,  in  love  with  Hennia. 

App4ar9,AttLte,l.    Act  II.  sc  3.    Act  III.  fc.  9. 

ActIV.tc.1.    ActV.K.1. 

DsMETBius,  in  hve  with  Hermia. 

Jppmn,  Act  I.  tc  I.  Act  II.  fc.  2t  fc.  3.  Act  III.ic  8. 

ActlY.tcl.    ActV.te.1. 

Philobtbatb,  master  qf  the  revels  to  Theseus. 

4r!PMra*  Act  I.  K.  1.    Act  V.  10.1. 
QuDTOE,  the  carpenter, 
«,  Act  I.  K.  S.    ActIII.K.1.    ActlY.scS. 

Snug,  the  joiner, 

r«,  Act  I.  M.  S.    Actlll.tcl.    Act  IV.  ic  2. 

Bottom,  the  weaver, 
•  Aetl.sci.  Actlll.ic.  1.  Act  rv.  tc  1 1  sc.  S. 
Flute,  the  bellows-mender, 

v,ActI.ic8.    ActllLicl.    Act  IV.  8C.  8. 

Snout,  the  tinker, 

4|)piar«,  Act  I.  fc  S.    Actlll.tc.l.    Act  IV.  k.  8. 

STAByBUNO,  the  tailor, 

Appean,  Act  I.  tc.  8.    Act  IIL  tc  I.    Act  IV.  sc.  8. 

HiFFOLTTA,  Queen  qf  the  Amazons,  betrothed 

to  Theseus. 

4ffp0ar»,  Act  I.  scl.    ActlV.scl.   ActV.sc.1. 


Hbbmia,  daughter  to  Bgens,  in  love  wUk 

Lysander. 

4ffp0arf,  Act  L  tc.  1.    Actll^scS.    ActllLacfl; 

ActIV.ic.1.    ActV.tcL 

Helena,  in  love  with  Demeirios. 

4iyiiMV,  Act  L  sc  1.  ActII.sc8t  scS.  AetllLM.!. 
Act  IV.  ic  I.    ActV.scl. 

Obebon,  king  qf  the  fairies. 
Appmrt,  Act  II.  sc  8t  tc.  3.    Act  IIL  k.  t. 
ActlV.scL    ActV.sc8. 

TiTANiA,  queen  qf  the  fairies. 

Appean,  Act  II.  tc  8;  sc  31    Act  IIL  ac  1. 

ActlV.tcL    Act  V.  16.8. 

Puck,  or  Bobin  Qoodfellow,  a  fairy. 

4ppaar«,ActILsc.  1;  sea;  ■C3.   Act  IILtcI;  te.8: 
ActlV.scl.    ActV.tc8. 

Peas-blossom,  Cobweb,  Moth,  Mu8tabd> 
seed,  fairies. 

Appmtr^Aciin.tcU    ActlV.icL 

Pynunos,  Thisbe,  Wall,  Moonshine,  lion, 
characters  in  the  Interlude  perfanned 
by  the  Clowns. 

Appear,  Act  V.  to.  1. 
Other  Fairies  attending  their  King  amd 

Queen, 
Attendants  on  Thesens  and  Hippolyta. 


SCENE,— Athens,  and  a  Wood  niab. 


\*  The  old  editions  have  no  List  of  Characten. 
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[^  And  in  the  wood,  where  often  yon  and  I 
Upon  famt  primrose  beds  were  wont  to  lie."] 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Athens.     A  Boom  in  the  Palace  of  Theseus. 

Enter  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Philostrate,  and  Attendants. 

The.  Now,  fair  Hippolyta,  our  nuptial  hour 
Draws  on  apace ;  four  happy  days  bring  in 
Another  moon :  but,  oh,  methinks,  how  slow 
This  old  moon  wanes !  she  lingers  my  desires, 
Like  to  a  step-dame,  or  a  dowager, 
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Long  withering  out  a  yonng  man's  revenue. 
Hjp.  Four  days  will  quickly  steep  themselves  in  nights ; 

Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time ; 

And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  silver  how 

New  hent*  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 

Of  our  solemnities. 
The.  Go,  Philostrate, 

Stir  up  the  Athenian  youth  to  merriments ; 

Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth ; 

Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals, 

The  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp.  [Esit  Philostbate. 

Hippolyta,  I  woo'd  thee  with  my  sword*, 

And  won  thy  love,  doing  thee  injuries  ; 

But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key, 

With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling**. 

JS^nUr  EoEUS,  Hebmia,  Lyb^x^eb,  and  Demetrius. 

Ege.  Happy  be  Theseus,  our  renowned  duke^ ! 

The.  Thanks,  good  Egeus :  What 's  the  news  with  thae  ? 

EoE.  Full  of  vexation  come  I,  with  complaint 

Against  my  child,  my  daughter  Hermia. 

Stand  forth,  Demetrius :  My  noble  lord, 

This  man  hath  my  consent  to  marry  her. — 

Stand  forth,  Lysaudsor: — ^and,  my  gracious  duke, 

This  man^  hath  bewitch*d  the  bosom  of  my  child : 

*  yew  herU.  The  two  quartos  of  1600,  and  the  folio  of  1628,  read  *<  now  bent"  Hew  was  sup- 
plied by  Bowe.  We  believe  that  now  was  the  original  word,  bnt  nsed  in  the  sense  of  new,  both 
the  words  having  an  etymological  affinity.  In  the  same  manner,  we  have,  in  '  AU  's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,'  Act  II.,  Soene  8— 

" whose  cerelnony 

Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  noto-borm  brief." 
This,  in  many  editions,  has  been  changed  to  "  new-horn  brief;"  certainly  without  necessity.  In 
the  present  case  the  corrected  reading  must,  we  apprehend,  be  received;  for  now  could  not  be 
restored  without  producing  an  ambiguity.  Now^  we  believe,  cannot  refer  to  the  state  of  the  moon 
when  Theseus  is  speaking.  The  new  moon  will  be  bent  like  the  *'  silver  bow;"  the  '*  old  moon"  is 
surely  not  of  the  form  to  which  the  new  moon  gives  the  name— orescent. 
^  See  *  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  Illustrations  of  Act  V. 

*  Our  renowned  duke.  In  a  note  upon  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  book  d  Chronicles,  whoe 
we  find  a  list  of  **  the  duke*  of  Edom,"*  the  editor  of  the  *  Pictorial  Bible'  says,  "  Duke  b  rather 
an  awkward  title  to  assign  to  the  chiefs  of  Edom.  The  original  word  is  ah^  which  would  per- 
haps be  best  rendered  by  the  general  and  indefinite  title  *  prince.'"  At  the  time  of  the  translatioa 
of  the  Bible,  duke  was  used  in  this  general  and  indefinite  sense.  The  word,  as  pointed  out  by 
Gibbon,  was  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  duxj  which  was  indisoriminately  applied  to  any  militaiy 
chief.  Chaucer  has  duke  Theseus,— Gower,  duke  Spartaous,— Stanyhurst,  duke  iEneas.  The 
**  awkward  title  "  was  a  word  in  general  use ;  and  therefore  Steevens  is  not  justified  in  calling  it 
**  a  misapplication  of  a  modem  title." 

*  This  man.  So  the  old  copies.  In  modem  editions  num  is  omitted;  and  the  emphatic  rq>eti- 
tion  of  Egeus  is  in  consequence  destroyed. 
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Thou,  thou,  Ljsander,  thou  hast  given  her  rhymes, 

And  interchanged  love-tokens  with  mj  child : 

Thou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung. 

With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love ; 

And  stoVn  the  impression  of  her  fieuitasy 

With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  conceits. 

Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats ;  messengers 

Of  strong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth : 

With  cunning  hast  thou  filch*d  my  daughter's  heart; 

Tum'd  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me. 

To  stubborn  harshness : — ^And,  my  gracious  duke, 

Be  it  so  she  will  not  here  before  your  grace 

Consent  to  many  with  Demetrius, 

I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens ; 

As  she  is  mine,  I  may  dispose  of  her  : 

Which  shall  be  either  to  this  gentleman. 

Or  to  her  death  ,*  according  to  our  law. 

Immediately  provided  in  that  case. 
The.  What  say  you,  Hermia?    Be  advis'd,  fair  maid : 

To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  god ; 

One  that  composed  your  beauties ;  yea,  and  one 

To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax. 

By  him  imprinted,  and  within  his  power 

To  leave  the  figure,  or  disfigure  it. 

Demetrius  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 
Heb.  So  is  Lysander. 
The.  In  himself  he  is : 

But,  in  this  kind,  wanting  your  father's  voice, 

The  other  must  be  held  the  worthier. 
Heb.  I  would  my  father  look'd  but  with  my  eyes. 
The.  Bather  your  eyes  must  with  his  judgment  look. 
Her.  I  do  entreat  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 

I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold, 

Nor  how  it  may  concern  my  modesty. 

In  such  a  presence  here,  to  plead  my  thoughts : 

But  I  beseech  your  grace  that  I  may  know 

The  worst  that  may  befall  me  in  this  case. 

If  I  refuse  to  wed  Demetrius. 
The.  Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 

For  ever  the  society  of  men. 

Therefore,  fair  Hermia,  question  your  desires, 

Enow  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood. 

Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's  choice, 

Ton  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun ; 

For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew'd, 
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To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life, 

Chanting  faint  hjmns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon. 

Thrice  blessed  they  that  master  so  their  blood, 

To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage : 

But  earthly  happier*  is  the  rose  distilVd, 

Than  that,  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn. 

Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness. 
Her.  So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die,  my  lord, 

Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 

Unto  his  lordship  \  whose  unwished  yoke 

My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty  ^ 
The.  Take  time  to  pause ;  and,  by  the  next  new  moon, 

^The  sealing-day  betwixt  my  love  and  me. 

For  everlasting  bond  of  fellowship,) 

Upon  that  day  either  prepare  to  die. 

For  disobedience  to  your  father's  will ; 

Or  else,  to  wed  Demetrius,  as  he  would ; 

Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  protest. 

For  aye,  austerity  and  sin^e  life. 
Dem.  Relent,  sweet  Hermia : — And,  Lysander,  yield 

Thy  crazed  title  to  my  certain  right. 
Lys.  You  have  her  father's  love,  Demetrius ; 

Let  me  have  Hermia's :  do  you  marry  him. 
£oe.  Scornful  Lysander  I  true,  he  hath  my  love ; 

And  what  is  mine  my  love  shall  render  him ; 

And  she  is  mine ;  and  all  my  right  of  her 

I  do  estate  unto  Demetrius. 
Lys.  I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  deriv'd  as  he. 

As  well  possess'd ;  my  love  is  more  than  his ; 

*  Earthly  happier — more  happj  in  an  earthly  sense.  The  reading  of  all  the  old  copies  is 
earthUer  happy ^  and  this  has  been  generally  followed,  although  Pope  and  Johnson  proposed  aariier 
happy,  and  Steevens  earthty  happy.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Gapell's  reading,  which  we  have 
adopted,  is  the  true  one;  and  that  the  old  reading  arose  out  of  one  of  the  commonest  of  typogia- 
phical  errors.  The  orthography  of  the  folio  is  earihUer  happie; — ^if  the  comparatiye  had  not  beem 
used,  it  would  have  been  earthUe  happiej  and  it  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  the  r  has  been 
transposed. 

^  Lordship^^^ntiioniy.  The  word  dominion  in  our  present  translation  of  the  Bible  (Bafnans, 
ch.  tL)  is  lordship  in  Wickliffe's  translation. 

*  This  is  one  of  those  elliptical  expressions  which  frequently  occur  in  otir  poet  The  editor  of 
the  second  folio,  who  was  not  scrupulous  in  adapting  Shakspere's  language  to  the  changes  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  printed  the  lines —   ' 

"  Unto  his  lordship,  to  whose  unwish'd  yoke,**  &c. 
The  to  must  be  understood  after  sovereignty.    In  the  same  manner,  the  particle  on  must  be  imdflic^ 
stood  in  a  passage  in  *  Cymbeline:* — 

*'  Whom  heavens,  in  justice,  (both  on  her  and  hers,) 
Have  laid  most  heavy  hand.**  (on.) 
The  same  elliptical  construction  occurs  in  Othello*s  speech  to  the  Senate:^ — 
"  What  conjurations  and  what  mighty  magic 
I  won  his  daughter.**  (withJ) 
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Mj  fortunes  eyery  way  as  fairly  ranked, 

If  not  with  vantage,  as  Demetrius* ; 

And,  which  is  more  than  all  these  hoasts  can  be, 

I  am  beloT'd  of  beauteous  Hermia : 

Why  should  not  I  then  prosecute  my  right  ? 

Demetrius,  1 11  avouch  it  to  his  head. 

Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter,  Helena, 

And  won  her  soul ;  and  she,  sweet  lady,  dotes, 

Devoutly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatry, 

Upon  this  spotted*  and  inconstant  man. 
The.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  heard  so  much. 

And  with  Demetrius  thought  to  have  spoke  thereof ; 

But,  being  over-full  of  self-afifigdrs. 

My  mind  did  lose  it. — But,  Demetrius,  come ; 

And  come,  Egeus ;  you  shall  go  with  me, 

I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  both. 

For  you,  feir  Hermia,  look  you  arm  yourself 

To  fit  your  fEincies  to  your  father's  will ; 

Or  else  the  law  of  AtJiens  yields  you  up 

(Which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate) 

To  death,  or  to  a  vow  of  single  life. 

Come,  my  Hippolyta :  What  cheer,  my  love  ? 

Demetrius,  and  Egeus,  go  along : 

I  must  employ  you  in  some  business 

Against  our  nuptial ;  and  confer  with  you 

Of  something  nearly  that  concerns  yourselves. 
Ege.  With  duty  and  desire,  we  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  Thes.,  Hip.,  Ege.,  Dem.,  <md  train. 
Lys.  How  now,  my  love  ?    Why  is  your  cheek  so  pale  ? 

How  chance  the  roses  there  do  fade  so  fast  ? 
Her.  Belike  for  want  of  rain ;  which  I  could  well 

Beteem**  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes. 
Lis.  Ah  me*^!  for  aught  that  ever  I''  could  read^  , 

Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history,  / , 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth : 

But,  either  it  was  diflferent  in  blood ; — 
Heb.  O  cross !  too  high  to  be  enthralled  to  low^ ! 
Lys.  Or  else  misgraffed,  in  respect  of  years ; — 

*  ^^if«(}— stained,  impure;  the  opposite  of  spotkss. 

*  Beteem— pour  forth. 

*  The  folio  omits  the  "  Eigh  me !"  of  the  quartos. 

*  Ever  If  in  the  folio.    I  could  ever,  in  the  quartos. 

*  The  quartos  and  the  folio,  read — 

"  0  cross !  too  high  to  be  enthrall'd  to  love.** 
Theobald  altered  love  to  low  ;  and  the  antithesis,  which  is  kept  up  through  the  subsequent  ImeA, 
J  nstifies  the  change : — high — low ;  old^-young. 
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Heb.  O  spite !  too  old  to  be  engaged  to  joong ! 
Ltb.  Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends* ; 
Heb.  O  hell  I  to  choose  love  bj  another*s  eje! 
Lys.  Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice. 

War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it ; 

Making  it  momentary^  as  a  sound, 

Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream, 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied®  night. 

That,  in  a  spleen^,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth. 

And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say, — Behold ! 

The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up : 

So  quick  bright  things  oome  to  confusion. 
Hbb.  If  then  true  lovers  have  been  ever  crossed. 

It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destiny : 

Then  let  us  teach  our  trial  patience. 

Because  it  is  a  customary  cross ; 

As  due  to  love,  as  thoughts,  and  dreams,  and  sighs. 

Wishes,  and  tears,  poor  fancy's*  followers. 
Lys.  a  good  persuasion ;  therefore,  hear  me,  Hermia. 

I  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager 

Of  great  revenue,  and  she  hath  no  child ; 

From  Athens  is  her  house  remov*d'  seven  leagues ; 

•  Frimtdt,    So  the  qnartoe.    Id  the  folio  we  find— 

**  Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  9ner»^" 
The  alteratioii  in  the  fblio  was  certainly  not  an  accidental  one;  bnt  we  hesitate  to  adopt  the  rmi- 
ing,  the  meaning  of  which  is  more  recondite  than  that  of  friends.    The  "dhoioe  of  merit*  is 
opposed  to  the  "  sympathy  in  choice;"— the  merit  of  the  soitor  recommends  itself  to  **  another^s 
^ye,**  bnt  not  to  the  person  beloved. 

^  Momentary,  So  the  folio  of  1623 ;  the  qnartos  read  mommtoMf  ,  which  Johnson  says  is  the  old 
and  proper  word.  Momentany  has  certainly  a  more  antique  sound  than  momeniary  ;  hot  tiiey 
were  each  indifferently  used  by  the  writers  of  Shakspere's  thne.  We  prefer  the  reading  of  the 
folio,  because  mommtary  occurs  in  four  other  passages  in  our  poet's  dramas;  and  this  is  a  sohtaiy 
example  of  the  use  of  momtntany^  and  that  only  in  the  quartos.  The  reading  of  the  folio  is  in- 
Tariably  mommtarff. 

*  CoUte({— black,  smutted.  This  is  a  word  still  in  use  in  the  Staffordshire  odQieiies.  Shak^Mra 
found  it  there,  and  transplanted  it  into  the  region  of  poetry. 

^  Jna  jp^een— in  a  sudden  fit  of  passion  or  caprice. 

•  Fane^t  foUovfert-^ihe  followers  of  Love.  Fancy  is  here  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  ex- 
quisite song  in  *  The  Merchant  of  Venice:'— 

"  Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred." 
The  word  is  repeated  with  the  same  meaning  three  times  in  this  play:  in  Act  II.,  Scene  2 — 

'*  In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free ;  "^ 
in  Act  IIL,  Scene  2— 

"  An yofM^-sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer;* — 
and  in  Act  IV.,  Scene  1— 

<*  Fair  Helena  in  fancy  following  me.* 
'  i20moe'<^the  reading  of  the  folio.    In  the  quartos  we  find  remote.    The  reading  of  the  Alio 
is  supported  by  several  parallel  passages;  as  in  Hamlet,— 

"  It  wafts  you  to  a  more  removed  ground;* 
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And  she  respects  me  as  her  only  son. 

There,  gentle  Hermia,  may  I  many  thee ; 

And  to  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law 

Cannot  pursue  us :  If  thou  loy'st  me  then, 

Steal  forth  thy  father*s  house  to-morrow  night; 

And  in  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town, 

Where  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 

To  do  ohservance  to  a  mom  of  May', 

There  will  I  stay  for  thee. 
HsB.  My  good  Lysander ! 

I  swear  to  thee  by  Oupid*s  strongest  bow; 

By  his  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head ; 

By  the  simplicity  of  Venus*  doves ; 

By  that  which  knitteth  souls,  and  prospers  loves ; 

And  by  that  fire  which  bum*d  the  Carthage  queen» 

When  the  &lse  Trojan  under  sail  was  seen ; 

By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke. 

In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke ; 

In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  me. 

To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 
Lts.  Keep  promise,  love :  Look,  here  comes  Helena. 

Enter  Helena. 

Hbb.  Gk>d  speed  fair  Helena !  Whither  away  ? 
Hel.  Call  you  me  fair  ?  that  fair  again  unsay. 

Demetrius  loves  your  fair»:  O  happy  fair ! 

Tour  eyes  are  load-stars^ ;  and  your  tongue^s  sweet  air 

More  tunable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear. 

When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear. 

•  Sickness  is  catching;  O,  were  favour^  so, 
(Your  words  I  catch^',)  fair  Hermia,  ere  I  go, 

and  in  *  As  Toa  Like  It*—'*  Tour  aooent  is  scnnewliat  finer  than  70a  could  porohase  in  00  rtmoped 
a  dwelling."    Ifilton  has  in  *  n  Penseroso,'— 

^  Some  still  removed  place  will  fit** 
Upon  this  line  Warton  obserree,  ^  Removed  is  the  ancient  English  participle  passiTe  for  the  Latin 
remote/* 
'  /\Mr->nsed  as  a  snhetantiye  for  hearty.    As  in  '  The  Comedj  of  Errors,*^ 

"My  decayed /oir 
A  sunny  look  of  hie  would  soon  repair." 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos.    Li  the  folio  we  have  "  yoK  fidr." 
^  FavoMT— features— appearance— outward  qualities.    In  '  Cymbeline'  we  find— 

"  I  have  surely  seen  him; 
His ./^lOOMr  is  familiar  to  me;" 
in  '  Measure  for  Measure/  "  Surely,  sir,  a  good  favour  you  have;''  and  in  '  Hamlet,'  **  Tell  her, 
let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  jfavewr  she  must  come." 

*  The  reading  of  all  the  old  edicio<is  is,  Font  woreb/etKdk.    The  substitntion  of  Foiirt  immiU  / 
etUck  was  made  by  Hanmer.    We  leave  the  text  as  in  the  old  editions.    It  is  in  the  repetition  of 
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My  ear  should  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your  eye, 

My  toDgue  should  catch  your  tongue  *8  sweet  melody. 

Were  the  world  mine,  Demetrius  being  bated, 

The  rest  1 11  give  to  be  to  you  translated. 

0,  teach  me  how  you  look;  and  with  what  art 

Tou  sway  the  motion  of  Demetrius*  heart. 
Her.  I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he  loves  me  still. 
Hel.  O,  that  your  frowns  would  teach  my  smiles  such  skill ! 
Her.  I  give  him  curses,  yet  he  gives  me  love. 
Hel.  O,  that  my  prayers  could  such  affection  move ! 
Her.  The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows  me. 
Hel.  The  more  1  love,  the  more  he  hateth  me. 
Her.  His  folly,  Helena,  is  no  faxjlt  of  mine^ 
Hel.  None.     But  your  beauty ;  would  that  fiault  were  mine  I 
Her.  Take  comfort ;  he  no  more  shall  see  my  face ; 

Lysander  and  myself  will  fly  this  place. 

Before  the  time  I  did  Lysander  see, 

Seem'd  Athens  like  a  paradise  to  me : 

O  then,  what  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell, 

That  he  hath  tum'd  a  heaven  unto  a  hell^  I 
LiYB.  Helen,  to  you  our  minds  we  will  unfold : 

To-morrow  night,  when  Phoebe  doth  behold 

Her  silver  visage  in  the  wat*ry  glass, 

Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass, 

(A  time  that  lovers'  flights  doth  still  conceal,) 

Through  Athens*  gates  have  we  devis*d  to  steal. 
Her.  And  in  the  wood,  where  often  you  and  I 

Upon  faint  primrose  beds  were  wont  to  lie. 

Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  sweet, 

There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet: 

And  thence,  from  Athens,  turn  away  our  eyes, 

To  seek  new  friends  and  stranger  companies^. 

the  word  fair  that  Helena  catches  the  words  of  Hermia;  but  she  would  also  catch  her  v<Hoe,  her 
intonation,  and  her  expression,  as  well  as  her  words.  We  do  not  think,  as  Mr.  HaUiweQ  thhiki, 
that  the  reading  of  the  second  folio  helps  the  matter: — "  Your  words  I*d  catch.** 

*  This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto  printed  by  Fisher.    That  by  Roberts,  and  the  folio,  read — 

"  His  folly,  Helena,  is  none  of  mine.** 
^  Unto  a  helL    So  Fisher's  quarto.    The  others,  into  helL 

*  In  the  original  editions  we  have  the  following  reading: — 

"  And  in  the  wood,  where  often  you  and  I 

Upon  faint  primrose  beds  were  wont  to  lie, 

Emptying  our  bosoms,  of  their  counsel  twelTdy 

There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet, 

And  thence  from  Athens  turn  away  our  eyes 

To  seek  new  fHends  and  strange  compamons.^ 
It  will  be  obseryed  that  the  whole  dialogue  is  in  rhyme;  anc^'ue  introduction,  therefbre,  of  ^mr 
lines  of  blank  verse  has  a  harsh  effect    The  emendations  were  made  by  Theobald;  and  thej  ai« 
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Farewell,  sweet  playfellow;  pray  thou  for  us, 

And  good  luck  giant  thee  thy  Demetrius ! — 

Keep  word,  Lysander :  we  must  starve  our  sight 

From  lovers*  food,  till  morrow  deep  midnight  [Exit  Heb. 

Lts.  I  will,  my  Hermia. — Helena,  adieu : 

As  you  on  him,  Demetrius  dote  on  you !  [^ExU  Lysandeb. 

Hel.  How  happy  some  o*er  other  some  can  be ! 

Through  Athens  I  am  thought  as  fair  as  she. 

But  what  of  that  ?    Demetrius  thinks  not  so ; 

He  will  not  know  what  all  but  he  do  know. 

And  as  he  errs,  doting  on  Hermia's  eyes. 

So  I,  admiring  of  his  qualities. 

Things  base  and  vild  %  holding  no  quantity, 

Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity. 

Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind; 

And  therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind. 

Nor  hath  love*s  mind  of  any  judgment  taste ;  * 

Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheedy  haste : 

And  therefore  is  love  said  to  be  a  child. 

Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oft  ^  beguiled. 

As  waggish  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear, 

So  the  boy  love  is  peijur*d  everywhere : 

For  ere  Demetrius  looked  on  Hermia*s  eyne. 

He  bailed  down  oaths,  that  he  was  only  mine ; 

And  when  this  hail  some  heat  from  Hermia  felt. 

So  he  dissolv'd,  and  showers  of  oaths  did  melt. 

I  will  go  tell  him  of  fair  Hermia's  flight : 

Then  to  the  wood  will  he,  to-morrow  night. 

Pursue  her ;  and  for  this  intelligence 

If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expense : 

But  herein  mean  I  to  enrich  my  pain. 

To  have  his  sigh^  thither  and  back  again.  [EaU, 

certainly  ingenbas  and  unforced.    Companies  for  companions  has  an  example  in  *  Henry  V. :' — 

"  His  companies  nnletter^d,  rude,  and  shallow.'* 
We  cannot  carry  onr  reverence  for  the  old  texts  so  far  as  to  exclude  such  an  evident  Improve- 
ment. 

*  Fitii— vile.    The  word  repeatedly  occurs  in  Shakspere,  as  in  Spenser;  and  when  it  does  so 
occur  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  suhstituUng  the  vile  of  the  modem  editors. 

^  SooftfiatlM  quartos.    The  folio,  often. 
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SCENE  II.— 2^  same,    A  Room  in  a  Cottage. 

Enter  Shug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout,  Quince,  and  STAB:vELiNa. 

QuiN.  Is  all  our  oompanj  here  ? 

BoT.  Tou  were  best  to  call  them  generallj,  man  bj  Bmn,  according  to  the 

scrip*. 
QuiN.  Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's  name,  which  is  thought  fit,  through  all 
Athens,  to  play  in  our  interlude  before  the  duke  and  the  dudiees,  on  his  wed- 
ding-day at  night. 
BoT.  First,  good  Peter  Quince,  say  what  the  play  treats  on;  then  read  the 

names  of  the  actors ;  and  so  grow  on  to  a  posat 
QuiN.  Marry,  our  play  ia — ^The  most  lamentable  comedy,  and  most  cruel  death 

of  Pyramus  and  Thisby. 
BoT.  A  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure  you*,  and  a  merry. — Now,  good  Peter 

Quince,  call  forth  your  actors  by  the  scroll :  Masters,  spread  yourselves. 
QuiN.  Answer,  as  I  call  you. — Nick  Bottom,  the  weaver. 
BoT.  Heady.    Name  what  part  I  am  for,  and  proceed. 
QuiN.  Tou,  Nick  Bottom,  are  set  down  for  Pyramus. 
BoT.  What  is  Pyramus?  a  lover,  or  a  tyrant? 
QuiN.  A  lover,  that  kills  himself  most  gallantly  for  love. 
BoT.  That  will  ask  some  tears  in  the  true  performing  of  it :  If  I  do  it,  let  the 
audience  look  to  their  eyes ;  I  will  move  storms,  I  will  condole  in  some 
measure.    To  the  rest : — ^Tet  my  chief  humour  is  for  a  lyruit:  I  could  play 
Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make  all  split. 
**  The  raging  rocks. 
And  sfaivering  shocks. 
Shall  break  Uie  bcks 

Of  prison-gates; 
And  Phibbus*  car 
Shall  shine  from  &r. 
And  make  and  mar 
The  foolish  &tes." 
This  was  lof^I— Now  name  the  rest  of  the  players.— -This  is  Ercles*  vein*, 
a  tyrant's  vein ;  a  lover  is  more  condoling. 

*  iS0r^p--8oript— a  written  paper.  Bills  of  exchange  are  called  by  Locke  ^*9erip9  of  paper;*  and 
the  term  is  still  known  upon  the  Stock  Exchange. 

^  Bottom  and  Slj  both  speak  of  a  theatrical  representation  as  thej  would  of  a  piece  of  oloCh  or 
a  pair  of  shoes.    Slj  sajs  of  the  plaj,  *<  T  is  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work." 

*  £re2M— Hercnles— was  one  of  the  roaring  heroes  of  the  mde  drama  which  preceded  Shak- 
wpen.  In  Greene's  *  Groaf  s-worth  of  Wit '  (1592),  a  player  says,  «  The  twelve  labours  of  Her- 
onlee  have  I  terribly  thundered  on  the  stage."  There  is  a  passage  in  Heywood*s  '  Apology  for 
Actors'  which  strildngly  exhibito  the  Hercules  of  the  drama  for  the  multitude,—**  fighting  with 
Hydra,  murdering  Geryon,  slaughtering  Diomed,  wounding  the  S^ymphalides,  mung  the  Cen- 
taurs," ftc,  &o. 
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QmK.  Francis  Flate,  th6  bcfllows-mender. 

Flu.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

QuiN.  Ton  must  take  Thisbj  on  jou. 

Flu.  What  is  Tbdsbj?  a  wandering  kni^t? 

QuiN.  It  is  the  lady  that  Pyramns  most  loye. 

Flu.  Nay,  fiEutb,  let  not  me  play  a  woman ;  I  have  a  beard  coming. 

Quni.  That 's  all  one ;  you  shall  play  it  in  a  mask  ^,  and  you  may  speak  as  small 

as  you  will. 
BoT.  An  I  may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play  Thisby  too :  1 11  speak  in  a  monstrous 

little  voice ; — "  Thisne,  Thisne, — ^Ah,  Pyramus,  my  lover  dear ;  thy  Thisby 

dear !  and  lady  dear !  " 
QuiN.  No,  no,  you  must  play  Pyramus ;  and,  Flute,  you  Thisby. 
BoT.  Well,  proceed. 
QuiK.  Robin  Starveling,  the  tailor. 
Stab.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 
QuiK.  Robin  Starveling,  you  must  play  Thisby *s  mother.  ~Tom  Snout,  the 

tinker. 
Snout.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 
QuiN.  You,  Pyramus's  &ther;  myself,  Thisby's  father; — Snug,  the  joiner,  you, 

the  lion*s  part : — and,  I  hope,  here  is  a  play  fitted. 
Snuo.  Have  you  the  lion's  part  written  ?  pray  you,  if  it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am 

slow  of  study. 
QuiN.  You  may  do  it  extempore,  fdr  it  is  nothing  but  roaring. 
BoT.  Let  me  play  the  lion  too :  I  will  roar,  that  I  will  do  any  man's  heart  good 

to  hear  me ;  I  will  roar,  that  I  will  make  the  duke  say,  "  Let  him  roar  again, 

let  him  roar  again.** 
QuiN.  An  you  should  do  it  too  terribly,  you  would  fright  the  duchess  and  the 

ladies,  that  they  would  shriek ;  and  that  were  enough  to  hang  us  all. 
All.  That  would  haog  us,  every  mother's  son. 
BoT.  I  grant  you,  friends,  if  that  you  should  fright  the  ladies  out  of  their  wits, 

they  would  have  no  more  discretion  but  to  hang  us ;  but  I  will  aggravate  my 

voice  so,  that  I  will  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove ;  I  will  roar  you 

an  *t  were  any  nightingale. 
QuiK.  You  can  play  no  part  but  Pyramus :  for  Pyramus  is  a  sweet-&ced  man ; 

a  proper  man  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day ;  a  most  lovely,  gentleman- 
like man ;  therefore  you  must  needs  play  Pyramus. 
BoT.  Well,  I  will  undertake  it    What  beard  were  I  best  to  play  it  in? 
QuiM.  Why,  what  you  will. 
BoT.  I  will  discharge  it  in  either  your  straw-colour  beard,  your  orange-tawny 

beard,  your  purple-in-grain  beard,  or  your  French-crown-coloured  beard,  your 

perfect  .yellow. 
QuiK.  Some  of  your  French  crowns  have  no  hair  at  all,  and  then  you  will  play 

bare-faced. — But,  masters,  here  are  your  parts  :  and  I  am  to  intreat  you, 

request  you,  apd  desire  you,  to  con  them  by  to-morrow  night :  and  meet  me 

in  the  palace  wood,  a  mile  without  the  town,  by  moonlight;  there  we  will 
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rehearse :  for  if  we  meet  in  the  city  we  shall  be  dogg*d  with  company,  and 
our  devices  known.  In  the  mean  time  I  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties^ 
such  as  our  play  wants.     I  pray  you  fail  me  not. 

BoT.  We  will  meet;  and  there  we  may  rehearse  more  obscenely  and  courageous- 
ly.    Take  pains ;  be  perfect ;  adieu. 

QuiN.  At  the  duke's  oak  we  meet. 

BoT.  Enough.     Hold,  or  cut  bow-strings  *.  [Exeunt, 

*  OapeQ  says,  this  is  a  proTorbial  expresuon  derived  from  the  days  of  archery : — ^*  When  a  party 
was  made  at  butts,  assurance  of  meeting  was  given  in  the  words  of  that  phrase." 


["  I  will  roar  you  an  't  were  any  nightingale."] 
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ACT   IL 

/ 

SCENE  l.—A  Wood  near  Athens. 
EnUr  a  Fairy  on  one  side,  and  Puck  on  the  other. 

Puck.  How  now,  spirit !  whither  wander  you  ? 
Fai.  Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  briar  \ 
Over  park,  over  pale, 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 
I  do  wander  everywhere. 
Swifter  than  the  moon  s  sphere ; 
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And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen. 

To  dew  her  orbs  *  upon  the  green : 

The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners^  be ; 

In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see; 

Those  be  rubies,  fairy  &yours, 

In  those  freckles  live  their  savours : 
I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here, 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip^s  ear. 
Farewell,  thou  lob<^  of  spirits,  1 11  be  gone  ; 
Our  queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon. 
Puck.  The  king  doth  keep  his  revels  here  to-night ; 
Take  heed,  the  queen  come  not  within  his  sight. 
For  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath, 
Because  that  she,  as  her  attendant,  hath 
A  lovely  boy  stoFn  from  an  Indian  king  ; 
She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changelings^ : 
And  jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child 
Knight  of  his  train,  to  trace  the  forests  wild  : 
But  she,  perforce,  withholds  the  loved  boy, 
Crowns  him  with  flowers,  and  makes  him  all  her  joy : 
And  now  they  never  meet  in  grove,  or  green. 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen. 
But  they  do  square* ;  that  all  their  elves,  for  fear. 
Creep  into  acorn-cups,  and  hide  them  there. 
Fai.  Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite. 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite, 
Caird  Robin  Goodfellow^;  are  you  not  he. 
That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagery ; 


*  Orb$.  The  faky  ringi,  as  they  are  popalarlj  called;  which,  however  explained  by  philo- 
sophy, will  always  have  a  poetical  charm  connected  with  the  beautiM  superstition  that  the 
night-tripping  fairies  have,  on  these  Terdant  circles,  danced  their  merry  roundels.  It  was  the 
Fairy's  ofSce  to  dew  these  orbs,  which  had  been  parched  xmder  the  fkiry-feet  in  the  moonlight 
revels. 

*  Pentioners.  These  courtiers,  whom  Mrs.  Quickly  put  above  earls  (*  Merry  "Wives  of  Windsor,* 
Act  II.,  Scene  2),  were  Queen  Elizabeth's  favourite  attendants.  They  were  the  handsomest  men 
of  the  first  families,— tall,  as  the  cowslip  was  to  the  fauy,  and  shining  in  their  spotted  gold  coft&s 
like  that  flower  under  an  April  sun. 

*  Lo6— looby,  lubber,  lubbard. 

'  Changtlinff — a  child  procured  in  exchange. 

*  Square — ^to  quarrel  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  to  square^  which,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
is  to  agree,  should  mean  to  disagree.  And  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  word  was  used  in  this 
sense.  Holinshed  has  **  Falling  at  3qt$are  with  her  husband."  In  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,* 
Beatrice  says,  "  Is  there  no  young  equarer  now,  that  will  make  a  voyage  with  him  to  the  devil  ?* 
Mr.  Bichardson,  after  explaining  the  usual  meaning  of  this  verb,  adds,  *'  To  square  is  also,  ooa. 
seqneutly,  to  broaden;  to  set  out  broadly,  in  a  position  or  attitude  of  offence  or  defence — (jm 
quarrer).*'  The  word  is  thus  used  in  the  language  of  pugilism.  There  is  more  of  our  old  dialect 
in  Jlash  terms  than  is  genendly  supposed. 
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Skim  milk ;  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern  « ; 

And  bootiess  make  the  breathless  housewife  churn ; 

And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm »» ; 

Mislead  night  wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm  ? 

Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 

You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck  : 

Are  not  you  he  ? 
Puck.  Thou  speak'st  aright ; 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night. 

I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile, 

When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile, 

Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal : 

And  sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl. 

In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab; 

And,  when  she  drinks,- against  her  lips  I  bob. 

And  on  her  withered  dewlap  pour  the  ale. 

The  wisest  aunt,  telling  the  saddest  tale. 

Sometime  for  three-foot  stool  mistaketh  me  ; 

Then  slip  I  from  her  bum,  down  topples  she. 

And  tailor  cries,  and  falls  into  a  cough ; 

And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  loffe, 

And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze,  and  swear 

A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there. — 

But  room.  Fairy,  here  comes  Oberon. 
Fai.  And  here  my  mistress : — Would  that  he  were  gone !  ^ 

SCENE  11.— Enter  Oberon,  on  one  side,  with  his  train,  and  Titania, 
on  the  other,  with  hers. 

Obe.  hi  met  by  moonlight,  proud  Titania'*. 
TiTA.  What,  jealous  Oberon?    Fairy,  skip  hence; 

I  have  forsworn  his  bed  and  company. 
Obe.  Tarry,  rash  wanton.    Am  not  I  thy  lord  ? 
TiTA.  Then  I  must  be  thy  lady :  But  I  know 

When  thou  hast  stolen  away  from  fairy  land. 

And  in  the  shape  of  Corin  sat  all  day. 

Playing  on  pipes  of  com^  and  versing  love 

To  amorous  PhUlida.    Why  art  thou  here. 

Come  from  the  farthest  steep  of  India? 

But  that,  forsooth,  the  bouncing  Amazon, 

Your  buskin'd  mistress,  and  your  warrior  love, 

To  Theseus  must  be  wedded  ;  and  you  come 
'  Quenp—a  handmillj  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  cwym 

"~~"  — — . ninitijed  hvCjQQQlC 
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To  give  their  bed  joy  and  prosperity. 
Obe.  How  canst  thou  thus,  for  shame,  Titania, 

Glance  at  my  credit  with  Hippolyta, 

Knowing  1  know  thy  love  to  Theseus? 

Didst  thou  not  lead  him  through  the  glimmering  night 

From  Perigenia,  whom  he  ravished  ? 

And  make  him  with  fear  ^gle  break  his  &ith, 

With  Ariadne,  and  Antiopa? 
TiTA.  These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealousy : 

And  never,  since  the  middle  summer's  spring*. 

Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead, 

By  paved  fountain^,  or  by  rushy  brook. 

Or  on  the  beached  mai^gent  of  the  sea. 

To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind. 

But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturb'd  our  sport. 

Therefore,  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain". 

As  in  revenge,  have  sucked  up  from  the  sea 

Contagious  fogs ;  which,  falling  in  the  land, 

Have  every  pelting «  river  made  so  proud. 

That  they  have  overborne  their  continents  <^: 

The  ox  hath  therefore  stretch'd  his  yoke  in  vain. 

The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat ;  and  the  green  com 

Hath  rotted,  ere  his  youth  attained  a  beard : 

The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field. 

And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  fiock ; 

The  nine  men's  morris  is  fill'd  up  with  mud  " ; 

And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green. 

For  lack  of  tread,  are  undistinguishable ; 

The  human  mortals*  want ;  their  winter  here^ 

*  Middle  wmmer's  spring.  The  spring  is  the  beginning— «•  the  spring  qf  ike  dagfj  a  coouixm 
expression  in  oor  early  writers.    The  tniddie  summer  is  the  midsummer, 

^  Paned  fountain — a  foontain,  or  clear  stream,  rushing  over  pebbles,— certainly  not  an  arti- 
ficially paved  fountain,  as  Johnson  has  supposed.  The  pwed  fountain  is  contrasted  with  the 
rushjf  brook.  The  epithet  paved  is  nsed  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  **  peari-payed  ford"  of  Dray- 
ton, the  "  pebble-paved  channel "  of  Marlowe,  and  the  *^  coral-paven  bed  "  of  Milton. 

*  Pe/<t»i^petty,  contemptible.  See  note  on  "  pelting  farm,"  in  *  Bichard  11^  Act  IL,  Scene  1. 
Pelting  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto;  the  folio  has  petty, 

'  Continents— hAuks,    A  cofKtheiU  is  that  which  contains. 

*  Human  mortals.  This  beautif\il  expression  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  the  difference  be- 
tween mankind  and  £&irykind  in  the  following  manner — that  they  were  eadi  mortal,  bat  Uiat  the 
less  spiritual  beings  were  distinguished  as  human.  Upon  this  assertion  of  Steevens,  Ritson  and 
Reed  enter  into  fierce  controversy.  Chapmui,  in  his  Homer,  has  an  inversion  of  the  phrase, 
"  mortal  humans;"  and  we  suppose  that,  in  the  same  way,  whether  Titania  were,  or  were  not, 
subject  to  death,  she  employed  the  language  of  poetry  in  speaking  of  ''human  mortala,"  without 
reference  to  the  conditions  of  fairy  existence. 

'  Their  wmier  here.  The  emendation  proposed  by  Theobald,  their  winter  cheer^  is  very  plausi- 
ble.   The  original  reading  is — 

"  The  humane  mortals  want  their  winter  heere.** 
Johnson  says  here  means  in  this  country,  and  their  winter  signifies  their  winter  evening  qnrts. 
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No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  bles8*d : — 

Therefore,  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 

Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 

That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound : 

And  thorough  this  distemperature,  we  see 

The  seasons  alter:  hoary-headed  frosts 

Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose ; 

And  on  old  Hyems'  thin  and  icy  crown*. 

An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 

Is,  as  in  mockery,  set :  The  spring,  the  summer, 

The  childing  ^  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 

Their  wonted  liveries ;  and  the  mazed  world, 

By  their  increase  <^,  now  knows  not  which  is  which  : 

And  this  same  progeny  of  evils  comes 

From  our  debate,  from  our  dissension ; 

We  are  their  parents  and  original. 
Obb.  Do  you  amend  it  then :  it  lies  in  you : 

Why  should  Titania  cross  her  Oberon  ? 

I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy. 

To  be  my  henchman^. 
TiTA.  Set  your  heart  at  rest. 

The  fairy  land  buys  not  the  child  of  me. 
/His  mother  was  a  vot'ress  of  my  order : 

The  ingenioiis  author  of  a  pamphlet,  '  Explanations  and  Emendations,'  &c.  (Edinburgh,  1814), 
would  read — 

**  The  human  mortals  want;  their  winter  here. 
No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  bless'd.'* 
The  writer  does  not  support  his  emendation  by  any  argument;  but  we  believe  that  he  is  right. 
The  swollen  rivers  have  rotted  the  com,  the  folds  stand  empty,  the  flocks  are  murrain,  the  sports 
of  summer  are  at  an  end,  the  human  mortals  want.  This  is  the  climax.  Their  winter  is  here — 
18  oome — although  the  season  is  the  latter  summer,  or  autumn;  and  in  consequence  the  hynms 
and  carols  which  gladdened  the  nights  of  a  seasonable  winter  are  wanting  to  tiiis  premature  one. 
The  "  therefore,"  which  follows,  introduces  another  clause  in  the  catalogue  of  evils  produced  bj 
the  **  brawls'*  of  Oberon  and  Titania;  as  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  use  of  the  same  emphatto 
word  in  two  instances: — 

"  Thertfore,  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain,"  &c, 
and^ 

"*  The  ox  hath  therefore  stretch'd  his  yoke  in  vain,"  &c. 

*  Hffenu^  ihi»  and  icy  crown.  The  old  copies  read  chin.  Tyrwhitt  pn^sed  the  change  of  a 
single  letter  to  produce  thin.  Giflbrd  sanctions  this  reading.  "  When  Ovid  paints  winter,"  says 
Mr.  Dyoe,  **  with  icicles  hanging  fh>m  his  beard  and  crown,  we  have  such  pictures  presented  to 
us  as  the  imagination  not  unwillingly  receives;  but  Hyems  with  a  chaplet  of  sununer  buds  on 
his  chm  is  a  grotesque  which  must  surely  startle  even  the  dullest  reader." 

^  Ckildimg  producing.  "  The  childing  autumn"  is  '^  the  teeming  autumn"  of  our  poet's  97th 
Sonnet. 

*  /fiormiM— produce. 

'  Henchmain-~9,  page— originally  a  horseman.    In  Chaucer  we  find — 
^  And  every  knight  had  after  him  riding 
Three  hentihmen  on  him  a  waiting." 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  henchman  is  hoMnchman — one  that  follows  a  chief  or  lord  at  his  hamich. 
The  derivation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  hengeet,  a  horse,  seems  noore  probable. 
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And,  in  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night, 

Full  often  hath  she  gossip'd  by  my  side ; 

And  sat  with  me  on  Neptune*8  yellow  sands, 

Marking  th*  embarked  traders  on  the  flood ; 

When  we  have  laogh'd  to  see  the  sails  conceive, 

And  grow  big-bellied,  with  the  wanton  wind : 

Which  she,  with  pretty  and  with  swimming  gait. 

Following,  (her  womb  then  rich  with  my  young  squire,) 

Would  imitate ;  and  sail  upon  the  land. 

To  fetch  me  trifles,  and  return  again, 

As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  meithandise. 

But  she,  being  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die ; 

And,  for  her  sake,  I  do  rear  up  her  boy : 

And,  for  her  sake,  I  will  not  part  with  him. 
Obb.  How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  stay  ? 
TiTA.  Perchance,  till  after  Theseus*  wedding-day. 

If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round, 

And  see  our  moonlight  revels,  go  with  us ; 

If  not,  shun  me,  and  I  will  spare  your  haunts. 
Obe.  Give  me  that  boy,  and  I  will  go  with  thee. 
TiTA.  Not  for  thy  fairy »  kingdom.     Fairies,  away : 

We  shall  chide  downright,  if  1  longer  stay.    [Exeunt  Titamia  and  her  tram. 
Obe.  Well,  go  thy  way :  thou  shalt  not  from  this  grove. 

Till  I  torment  thee  for  this  Injury. 

My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither:  Thou  remember*8t^' 

Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory. 

And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin^s  back. 

Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breathy 

That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song ; 

And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres. 

To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music. 
Puck.  I  remember. 

Obe.  That  very  time  I  saw,  (but  thou  couldst  not,) 

Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 

Cupid  all  arm'd^ :  a  certain  aim  he  took 

At  a  fjEiir  vestal,  throtied  by  the  west ; 

And  loos'd  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 

As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts : 

*  Fairy,    This  epithet  is  not  fbtind  in  modern  editions,  being  r^eoted  by  Steevens — **  By  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Farmer  I  have  omitted  the  useless  a^jeotiye  /otiry,  as  it  spoils  the  metre." 

^  AU  arm*d.    One  of  the  commentators  tamed  this  epithet  into  **  alaim'd."    The  original  re- 
quires no  explanation,  beyond  the  recollection  of  the  Cupid  of  the  poets  ^— 
**  He  doth  bear  a  golden  bow, 
And  a  quiyer  hanging  loW, 
Full  of  arrows  that  outbrave 
Dian's  shafts."— <Bm!i  Joxsor.) 

/Goo^k 
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But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 

Quench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon ; 

And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on, 
K   In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free. 
^     Tet  mark*d  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell : 

It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower, — 

Before,  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound, — 

And  maidens  call  it  love-in-idleness. 

Fetch  me  that  flower ;  the  herb  I  show'd  thee  once ; 

The  juice  of  it  on  sleeping  eyelids  laid, 

WQl  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 

Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees. 

Fetch  me  this  herb :  and  be  thou  here  again, 

Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league. 
Puck.  1 11  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 

In  forty  minutes  *.  {Ejrit  Puce. 

Obe.  Having  once  this  juice, 

1 11  watch  Titania  when  she  is  asleep, 

And  drop  the  liquor  of  it  in  her  eyes : 

The  next  thing  then  she  waking  looks  upon, 

(Be  it  on  lion,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  bull, 

On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  busy  ape,) 

She  shall  pursue  it  with  the  soul  of  love. 

And  ere  I  take  this  charm  off  from  her  sight, 

(As  I  can  take  it,  with  another  herb,) 

1 11  make  her  render  up  her  page  to  me. 

But  who  comes  here  ?  I  am  invisible ; 

And  I  will  overhear  their  conference. 

Enter  Demetrius,  Helena  following  him. 

Dbm.  I  love  thee  not,  therefore  pursue  me  not. 
Where  is  Lysander,  and  fair  Hermia? 
The  one  1 11  stay,  the  other  stayeth  me  \ 

*  This  iB  the  reading  of  Fiaher^s  quarto.    That  of  Boberts,  and  the  fblio,  omit  round,  printing 
the  passage  aa  one  line : — 

**  1 11  pat  a  girdle  about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes." 
^  This  is  the  invariable  reading  of  the  old  copies.    Theobald,  upon  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Thlrll^,  changed  it  to— 

"  The  one  1 11  slay,  the  other  tkufeth  me." 
But  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  assign  to  Demetrius  any  such  murderous  intents.    Helena  has 
betrayed  her  Mend — 

<'  I  will  go  tell  him  of  fair  Hermia's  flight: 
Then  to  the  wood  will  he,  to-morrow  night, 
Pursue  her." 
He  is  pursuing  her,  when  he  exclaims^ 

<<  The  one  I H  <(ay,  the  other  ftajfetk  me,"* 
He  will  stojf^ — stop — ^Hermia;  Lysandw  itajfetft — hmderetlh^hhn, 
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Thou  told*st  me,  they  were  storn  into  this  wood. 

And  here  am  I,  and  wood*  within  this  wood, 

Because  I  cannot  meet  m j  ^  Hermia. 

Hence,  get  thee  gone,  and  follow  me  no  more. 
Hel.  You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant ; 

But  jet  you  draw  not  iron,  for  my  heart 

Is  true  as  steel :  Leave  you  your  power  to  draw. 

And  I  shall  have  no  power  to  follow  you. 
Dbm.  Do  I  entice  you  ?  Do  I  speak  you  tear? 

Or,  rather,  do  I  not  in  plainest  truth 

Tell  you — I  do  not,  nor  I  cannot  love  you  ? 
Hel.  And  even  for  that  do  1  love  you  the  more. 

I  am  your  spaniel ;  and,  Demetrius, 

The  more  you  beat  me,  I  will  fawn  on  you : 

Use  me  but  as  your  spaniel,  spurn  me,  strike  me» 

Neglect  me,  lose  me ;  only  give  me  leave, 

Unworthy  as  I  am,  to  follow  you. 

What  worser  place  can  I  beg  in  your  love, 

(And  yet  a  place  of  high  respect  with  me,) 

Than  to  be  used  as  you  use  your  dog? 
DsM.  Tempt  not  too  much  the  hatred  of  my  spirit; 

For  I  am  sick  when  I  do  look  on  thee. 
Hel.  And  I  am  sick  when  I  look  not  on  you. 
Dem.  You  do  impeach  your  modesty  too  much» 

To  leave  the  city,  and  commit  yourself 

Into  the  hands  of  one  that  loves  you  not; 

To  trust  the  opportunity  of  night. 

And  the  ill  counsej  of  a  desert  place. 

With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virginity. 
Hel.  Your  virtue  is  my  privilege  for  that. 

It  is  not  night,  when  I  do  see  your  face. 

Therefore  I  think  I  am  not  in  the  night : 

Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  wcnrlds  of  company ; 

For  you,  in  my  respect,  are  all  the  world : 

Then  how  can  it  be  said,  I  am  alone. 

When  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  me  ? 
Dem.  1 11  run  from  thee,  and  hide  me  in  the  brakes^ 

And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts. 
Hel.  The  wildest  hath  not  such  a  heart  as  you.  I 

Run  when  you  will,  the  story  shall  be  changed : 

Apollo  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  the  chase ;  ! 

•  TFborf— wild— mad.  | 

^  Mjf  Hmtnia,    This  has  been  enfeeUed  by  some  editor,  yrb/>  has  been  ibOowed  wiliioiit  apoloiy     t 
byotlMrs,iQto 

"  Becaase  I  cannot  meet  toith  Hermia.*' 
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The  doYO  pursues  the  griffin ;  the  mild  hind 

Makes  speed  to  catch  the  tiger :  Bootless  speed  I 

When  cowardice  pursues,  and  yalour  flies. 
Dem.  I  will  not  stay  thy  questions ;  let  me  go : 

Or,  if  thou  follow  me,  do  not  helieve 

But  I  shall  do  thee  mischief  in  the  wood. 
Hel.  Aj,  in  the  temple,  in  the  town,  and  field, 

You  do  me  mischief.    Fie,  Demetrius ! 

Tour  wrongs  do  set  a  scandal  on  mj  sex : 

We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do : 

We  should  he  woo*d,  and  were  not  made  to  woo. 

1 11  follow  thee,  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell. 

To  die  upon  the  hand  I  love  so  well.  [Eaeunt  Dbm.  and  Hkl. 

Obe.  Fare  thee  well,  nymph :  ere  he  do  leave  this  grove. 

Thou  shalt  fly  him,  and  he  shall  seek  thy  love.  ^^ 

Re-enter  Puck. 

Hast  thou  the  flower  there  ?    Welcome,  wanderer. 
Puck.  Ay,  there  it  is. 
Obb.  I  pray  thee,  give  it  me. 

I  know  a  hank  where  the  wild  thyme  hlows  *, 

Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows ; 

Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodhine  ^, 

With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine  : 

There  sleeps  Titania,  sometime  of  the  night, 

Luird  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight ; 

And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enamelled  skin. 

Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in : 

And  with  the  juice  of  this  1 11  streak  her  eyes, 

And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasies. 

Take  thou  some  of  it,  and  seek  through  this  grove : 

A  sweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  love 

With  a  disdainful  youth :  anoint  his  eyes ; 

But  do  it  when  the  next  thing  he  espies 

•  So  aU  the  old  copies.    Steevens,  who  hated  variety  in  rhythm,  as  he  gloated  on  a  tUtuble-en' 
tendre,  gives  us— 

**  I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wUd  thyme  Mows." 
^  For  the  same  love  of  connting  syllables  upon  the  fingers,  the  Juscioui  woodbine  of  the  old 
copies  is  changed  into  huh  woodbine:  Farmer,  who  knew  as  little  about  the  melodj  of  verse  as 
Steevens,  would  read— 

«  0*er-oanopied  with  luscious  woodbine." 
Their  profone  hands  would  not  leave  the  passage  as  Milton  had  read  it,  yrhan  he  wrote— 
**  I  sat  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  bank 
With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwoven 
With  flaunting  hon^-suckle."— (C&mttf.) 
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May  be  the  ladj :  Thou  shalt  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on. 
Effect  it  with  some  care ;  that  he  may  prove 
More  fond  on  her,  than  she  upon  her  love : 
And  look  thou  meet  me  ere  the  first  cock  crow. 
PuoK.  Fear  not,  mj  lord,  jour  servant  shall  do  so.  [E^eewU. 

SCENE  IIL— Another  part  of  the  Wood. 

Enter  TrrAUiA,  with  her  train. 

TiTA.  Come,  now  a  roundel,  and  a  fiury  song ; 
Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence ; 
Some,  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds ; 
Some,  war  with  rear-mice  »  for  their  leathern  wings. 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats ;  and  some,  keep  back 
The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots  and  wonders 
At  our  quaint  spirits :  Sing  me  now  asleep ; 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest. 

SONG. 
I. 

1  Fai.  You  spotted  snakes  *\  with  double  tongue^ 

Thorny  hedgehogs,  be  not  seen ; 
Newts,  and  blind-worms,  do  no  wrong ; 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen : 

CHOBirS. 

Philomel,  with  melody 
Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby ; 
LuUa,  lulla,  lullaby;  lulla,  lulla,  lullaby ; 
Never  harm,  nor  spell  nor  charm, 
Come  OUT  lovely  lady  nigh ; 
So,  good  night,  with  lullaby. 

II. 

2  Fai.  Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here : 

Hence,  you  long-legg'd  spinners,  hence : 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  near ; 
Worm,  nor  snidl,  do  no  offence. 

OHOBITS. 

Philomel,  with  melody,  <&c. 

3  Fai.  Hence,  away ;  now  all  is  well : 

One,  aloof,  stand  sentinel.  [Easeunt  Fairies.  Titania  $Uep$. 

•  Rear-mice — bats. 
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Enter  Obebon. 

Obe.  What  thoa  seest,  when  thou  dost  wake, 

[^Squeezes  the  flower  on  Titania*«  eyelids. 
Do  it  for  thy  true-love  take ; 
Love  and  kmguish  for  his  sake ; 
Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear, 
Pard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair, 
In  thy  eye  that  shall  appear 
When  thou  wak'st,  it  is  thy  dear ; 
Wake,  when  some  vile  thing  is  near.  [Ewit. 

Enter  Lysandeb  and  Hebmia. 

Lys.  Fair  love,  you  feint  with  wandering  in  the  wood  ; 
And,  to  speak  troth,  I  have  forgot  our  way ; 

We  11  rest  us,  Hermia,  if  you  think  it  good, 
And  tarry  for  the  comfort  of  the  day. 
Heb.  Be  it  so,  Lysander,  find  you  out  a  bed. 

For  I  upon  this  bank  will  rest  my  head. 
Lys.  One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us  both ; 

One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms  and  one  troth. 
Heb.  Nay,  good  Lysander ;  for  my  sake,  my  dear. 

Lie  further  off  yet,  do  not  lie  so  near. 
Lys.  O,  take  the  sense,  sweet,  of  my  innocence ; 

Love  takes  the  meaning,  in  love's  conference. 

I  mean,  that  my  heart  unto  yours  is  knit ; 

So  that  but  one  heart  we  can  make  of  it : 

Two  bosoms  interchained'^  with  an  oath ; 

So  then,  two  bosoms,  and  a  single  troth. 

Then,  by  your  side  no  bed-room  me  deny ; 

For,  lying  so,  Hermia,  I  do  not  lie. 
Heb.  Lysander  riddles  very  prettily : — 

Now  much  beshrew  my  manners  and  my  pride, 

If  Hermia  meant  to  say,  Lysander  lied. 

But,  gentle  friend,  for  love  and  courtesy 

Lie  further  off;  in  human  modesty 

Such  separation,  as,  may  well  be  said. 

Becomes  a  virtuous  bachelor  and  a  maid : 

So  fer  be  distant ;  and  good  night,  sweet  friend : 

Thy  love  ne*er  alter,  till  thy  sweet  life  end  1 
Lys.  Amen,  Amen,  to  that  fair  prayer  say  I ; 

And  then  end  life,  when  I  end  loyalty ! 

*  IrUerekained  is  the  readiug  of  the  quartos.    The  folio  has  itUerekanged. 
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Here  is  mj  bed :   Sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest ! 
HsB.  With  half  that  wish  the  wisher's  eyes  be  pressed!  >^  [The^  tUtip. 

Enter  Puck. 

PuoK.  Through  the  forest  hare  I  gone. 
Bat  Athenian  find*  I  none, 
On  whose  eyes  I  might  approYO 
This  flower*s  force  in  stirring  love. 
Night  and  silence !  who  is  here  ? 
Weeds  of  Athens  he  doth  wear : 
This  is  he  my  master  said 
Despised  the  Athenian  maid ; 
And  here  the  maiden,  sleeping  sound. 
On  the  dank  and  dirty  ground. 
Pretty  soul ;  she  durst  not  lie 
Near  this  lack-love,  this  kill-courtesy  ^ 
Churl,  upon  thy  eyes  I  throw 
All  the  power  this  charm  doth  owe  : 
When  thou  wak*st,  let  loYe  forbid 
Sleep  his  seat  on  thy  eyelid. 
So  awake,  when  I  am  gone ; 
For  I  must  now  to  Oberon.  [EmL 

Enter  Dehetrius  and  Helena,  rtmning. 

Hel.  Stay,  though  thou  kill  me,  sweet  Demetrius. 

Dem.  I  charge  thee,  hence,  and  do  not  haunt  me  thus. 

Hel.  0,  wilt  thou  darkling  leave  me  ?  do  not  so. 

Dem.  Stay,  on  thy  peril ;  I  alone  will  go.  \^Exii  Demetbius. 

Hel.  0,  I  am  out  of  breath  in  thb  fond  chase  I 

The  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace. 

Happy  is  Hermia,  wheresoever  she  lies ; 

For  she  hath  blessed  and  attractive  eyes. 

How  came  her  eyes  so  bright  ?    Not  with  salt  tears : 

If  so,  my  eyes  are  oftener  washed  than  hers. 

No,  no,  I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear ; 

For  beasts  that  meet  me  run  away  for  fear ; 

Therefore,  no  marvel,  though  Demetrius 

Do,  as  a  monster,  fly  my  presence  thus. 

What  wicked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 

Made  me  compare  with  Hermia*s  sphery  eyne  ? 

But  who  is  here?— Lysanderl  on  the  ground ! 

Dead  ?  or  asleep  ?  I  see  no  blood,  no  wound  I 

*  Fmdh  the  reading  of  the  folJo,  and  of  one  of  the  quartos.    The  other  quarto  hat  /hmi, 
^  ThiB  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copies.    It  is  evidently  intended  fbr  a  kmg  line  amidst  those  of 
seven  or  eight  ^yllaUes. 
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Ljsander,  if  you  live,  good  sir,  awake. 
Lys.  And  run  through  fire  I  will,  for  thy  sweet  sake.  [Waking, 

Transparent  Helena !   Nature  shows  her  art*, 

That  through  thy  hosom  makes  me  see  thy  heart. 

Where  is  Demetrius  ?  0,  how  fit  a  word 

Is  that  vile  name  to  perish  ou  my  sword ! 
Hbl.  Do  not  say  so,  Lysander ;  say  not  so : 

What  though  he  love  your*Hermia?    Lord,  what  though? 

Yet  Hermia  stUl  loves  you :  then  he  content. 
Lts.  Content  with  Hermia  ?    No :  I  do  repent 

The  tedious  minutes  I  with  her  have  spent. 

Not  Hermia,  but  Helena  now**  I  love : 

Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove  ? 

The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  sway'd : 

And  reason  says  you  are  the  worthier  maid. 

Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season ; 

So  I,  being  young,  till  now  ripe  not  to  reason ; 

And  touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill. 

Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will, 

And  leads  me  to  your  eyes ;  where  I  overlook 

Love*s  stories,  written  in  love*s  richest  book. 
Hel.  Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery  bom  ? 

When,  at  your  hands,  did  I  deserve  this  scorn? 

Is 't  not  enough,  is  *t  not  enough,  young  man. 

That  I  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can. 

Deserve  a  sweet  look  from  Demetrius*  eye, 

But  you  must  flout  my  insufficiency  ? 

Good  troth,  you  do  me  wrong,  good  sooth,  you  do, 

In  such  disdainful  manner  me  to  woo. 

But  fare  you  well :  perforce  I  must  confess, 

I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness. 

O,  that  a  lady  of  one  man  refused 

Should  of  another  therefore  be  abus*d !  [Eait. 

Lts.  She  sees  not  Hermia : — Hermia,  sleep  thou  there ; 

And  never  mayst  thou  come  Lysander  near ! 

For,  as  a  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things 

The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings ; 

Or,  as  the  heresies  that  men  do  leave 

Are  hated  most  of  those  they  did  deceive ; 

So  thou,  my  surfeit,  and  my  heresy, 

Of  all  be  hated ;  but  the  most  of  me ! 

•  NatHre  thowi  htr  art    The  quartos  read,  "  Nature  shows  art;"  the  folio,  "  Nature  her  ahow» 

art."    This  is  clearly  a  typographical  error;  and  we  agree,  with  Malone,  that  ^  Nature  shows  her 

art"  is  more  probably  a  genuine  reading  than  ^  Nature  here  shows  art,"  which  is  the  received  one. 

^  Now  is  found  in  the  folio,  and  in  Roberts's  quarto.    In  Fisher^s  quarto  the  emphatic  now  is 

omitted;  and  it  is  held  that  it  can  only  be  retained  ^  to  the  iigury  of  the  metre." 
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And  all  my  powers  address  your  love  and  might 
To  honour  Helen,  and  to  be  her  knight. 
Her.  [starting,]  Help  me,  Lysander,  help  me !  do  thy  best, 
To  pluck  this  crawling  serpent  from  my  breast! 
Ah  me,  for  pity ! — ^what  a  dream  was  here ! 
Lysander,  look  how  I  do  quake  with  fear ! 
Methought  a  serpent  ate  my  heart  away. 
And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey : 
Lysander !  what,  removed  ?  Lysander !  lord ! 
What,  out  of  hearing  ?  gone  ?  no  sound,  no  word  ? 
Alack,  where  are  you  ?  speak,  an  if  you  hear ; 
Speak,  of  all  loves »;  I  swoon  almost  with  fear. 
No? — then  I  well  perceive  you  are  not  nigh  : 
Either  death,  or  you,  I  '11  find  immediately. 


[act 


[EaiL 


[Emt. 


•  Of  all  loves.    We  have  this  phrase  in  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  and  in  '  Othello.' 


["  What  thou  seest,  when  thou  dost  wake, 
Do  it  for  thy  true-love  take."] 
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[''I  will  walk  up  and  down  here,  and  I  will  sing,  that  they  shall  hear  I  am  not  afraid."*] 


ACT  IIL 


SCENE  I,—Ths  Wood.     The  Queen  oj  Fairies  lying  asleep. 


Enter  Quince,  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout,  and  Starveling. 

BoT.  Are  we  all  met? 

QuiK.  Pat,  pat ;  and  here 's  a  marvellous  convenient  place  for  our  rehearsal  : 

This  green  plot  shall  he  our  stage,  this  hawthorn  brake  our  tyring-house  ; 

and  we  will  do  it  in  action,  as  we  will  do  it  before  the  duke. 
Bot.  Peter  Quince, — 
QuiN.  What  say*st  thou,  bully  Bottom  ? 
Bot.  There  are  things  in  this  comedy  of  *  Pyramus  and  Thisby '  that  will  never 
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please.  First,  Pjramns  must  draw  a  sword  to  kill  himself;  which  the  ladies 
cannot  abide.    How  answer  70a  that  ? 

Snout.  Bj  *rlakin%  a  parlous^  fear. 

Stab.  I  believe  we  most  leave  the  killing  out,  when  all  is  done. 

BoT.  Not  a  whit ;  I  have  a  device  to  make  all  well.  Write  me  a  prologue :  and 
let  the  prologue  seem  to  say,  we  will  do  no  harm  with  our  swords ;  and  that 
Pjramus  is  not  killed  indeed :  and,  for  the  more  better  assurance,  tell  them, 
that  I  Pyramus  am  not  Pjramus,  but  Bottom  the  weaver :  This  will  put 
them  out  of  fear. 

QuiN.  Well,  we  will  have  such  a  prologue ;  and  it  shall  be  written  in  eight  and 
six^ 

Bot.  No,  make  it  two  more ;  let  it  be  written  in  eight  and  eight 

Snout.  Will  not  the  ladies  be  afeard  of  the  lion  ? 

Stab.  I  fear  it,  I  promise  you. 

Bot.  Masters,  you  ought  to  consider  widi  yourselves :  to  bring  in,  God  shield 
us !  a  lion  among  ladies,  is  a  most  dreadful  thing^^ :  for  there  is  not  a  more 
fearful  wild-fowl  than  your  lion,  living ;  and  we  ought  to  look  to  it 

Snout.  Therefore,  another  prologue  must  tell  he  is  not  a  lion. 

BoT.  Nay,  you  must  name  his  name,  and  half  his  face  must  be  seen  through  the 
lion*s  neck;  and  he  himself  must  speak  through,  saying  thus,  or  to  the  same 
defect,— Ladies,  or  fair  ladies,  I  would  wish  you,  or  I  would  request  you,  or 
I  would  entreat  you,  not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble:  my  life  for  yours.  If  you 
think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life :  No,  I  am  no  such 
thing ;  I  am  a  man  as  other  men  are :  and  there,  indeed,  let  him  name  his 
name ;  and  tell  them  plainly  he  is  Snug  the  joiner^'. 

QuiN.  Well,  it  shall  be  so.  But  there  is  two  hard  things ;  that  is,  to  bring  the 
moonlight  into  a  chamber :  for  you  know,  Pyramus  and  Thisby  meet  by 
moonlight 

Snuo.  Doth  the  moon  shine  that  night  we  play  our  play  ? 

BoT.  A  calendar,  a  calendar  I  look  in  the  almanac ;  find  out  moonshine  '^  find 
out  moonshine. 

QuiN.  Yes,  it  doth  shine  that  night. 

BoT.  Why,  then  may  you  leave  a  casement  of  the  great  chamber-window,  where 
we  play,  open ;  and  the  moon  may  shine  in  at  the  casement 

QuiN.  Ay ;  or  else  one  must  come  in  with  a  bush  of  thorns  and  a  lantern,  and 
say,  he  comes  to  disfigure,  or  to  present,  the  person  of  moonshine.  Then 
there  is  another  thing :  we  must  have  a  wall  in  the  great  chamber ;  for 
Pyramus  and  Thisby,  says  the  story,  did  talk  through  the  chink  of  a  wall 

Snug.  You  can  never  bring  in  a  wall. — What  say  you.  Bottom  ? 

BoT.  Some  man  or  other  must  present  wall :  and  let  him  have  some  plaster, 
or  some  lome,  or  some  rough-cast  about  him,  to  signify  wall ;  or  let  hiin  hold 


*  Bff  Vldkm — by  our  ladykin— our  little  lady. 

*  ParloM^-perilous. 

*  Eight  and  «i0— alternate  verses  of  eight  and  six  syllaUea 
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his  fingers  thus,  and  through  that  cranny  shall    Pjramus  and  Thishy 
whisper. 
QuiK.  If  that  may  he,  then  all  is  well.     Come,  sit  down,  every  mother*s  son, 
and  rehearse  your  parts.     Pyramus,  you  hegin  :  when  you  hare  spoken  your 
speech,  enter  into  that  hrake  ;  and  so  every  one  according  to  his  cue. 

Enter  Puck  behind. 

Puck.  What  hempen  homespuns  have  we  swaggering  here, 

So  near  the  cradle  of  the  fairy  queen  ? 

What,  a  play  toward ?    Ill  he  an  auditor ; 

An  actor  too,  perhaps,  if  I  see  cause. 
QuiN.  Speak,  Pyramus : — Thisby,  stand  forth. 

Ptb.  Thisby,  the  flowers  of  odious  savours  sweet. 

QuiN.  Odours,  odours. 

Ptb.  —  odours  savours  sweet : 

So  hath  thy  breath,  my  dearest  Thisby  dear. 
But,  hark,  a  voice !  stay  thou  but  here  a  while, 
Aiid  by  and  by  I  will  to  thee  appear.  [Exit. 

Puck.  A  stranger  Pyramus  than  e*er  play*d  here !  [Aside.— Eait, 
Tms.  Must  I  speak  now? 

QuiK.  Ay,  marry,  must  you:  for  you  must  understand  he  goes  but  to  see 
a  noise  ■  that  he  heard,  and  is  to  come  again. 

This.  Most  radiant  Pyramus,  most  lily  white  of  hue, 

Of  colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triumphant  brier, 
Most  brisky  juvenal,  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew, 

As  true  as  truest  horse  that  yet  would  never  tire, 
I  *11  meet  thee,  Pyramus,  at  Ninny's  tomb. 

QuiN.  Ninus*  tomb,  man :  Why,  you  must  not  speak  that  yet ;  that  you  answer 
to  Pyramus:  you  speak  all  your  part  at  once,  cues  and  all. — Pyramus,  enter; 
your  cue  is  past ;  it  is,  never  tire. 

Re-enter  Puck,  and  Bottom  with  an  ass's  head. 

This.  0, — As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yet  would  never  tire. 
Ptb.  If  I  were  fair,  Thisby,  I  were  only  thine : — 

QuiN.  O  monstrous !  0  strange  I  we  are  haunted. 

Pray,  masters !  fly,  masters !  help !  [ExeuiU  Clowns. 

Puck.  1 11  follow  you,  1 11  lead  you  about  a  round. 

Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through  brier ; 
Sometime  a  horse  I  *11  be,  sometime  a  hound, 
A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire ; 

*  Quince's  description  of  Bottom  going  *<  to  see  a  noise"  is  akin  to  Sir  Toby  Belch's  notion  of 
"  to  hear  by  the  noro."    (*  Twelfth  Night,'  Act  II.,  Scene  8.) 
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And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and  bum» 

Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn.  [Exit. 

BoT.  Whj  do  thej  run  away?  this  is  a  knavery  of  them  t»  mMke  me  afeard. 

Bs-^nisr  Sitour. 

Snout.  O  Bottom,  thou  art  changed !  what  do  I  see  on  thee  ? 

BoT.  What  do  you  see?  you  see  an  ass-head*  of  your  own :  Do  you  ? 

Rs-enter  Quincb. 

QuiN.  Bless  thee.  Bottom !  bless  thee !  thou  art  translated.  [EsU, 

BoT.  I  see  their  knavery :  this  is  to  make  an  ass  of  me ;  to  fright  me,  if  they 

could.     But  I  will  not  stir  from  this  place,  do  what  they  can  :  I  will  walk 

up  and  down  here,  and  I  will  sing,  that  they  shall  hear  I  am  not  afraid. 

[Singi. 

The  oosel-cock,  so  black  of  hue. 
With  orange-tawny  bill  *®, 

The  t&rostle  with  his  note  so  true, 
The  wren  with**  little  quill ; 
TiTA.  What  angel  wakes  me  from  my  flowery  bed?  [Waking 

BoT.  The  finch,  the  sparrow,  and  the  lark, 
The  plain-song  cuckoo  gray, 

Whose  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark. 
And  dares  not  answer,  nay — 

for,  indeed,  who  would  set  his  wit  to  so  foolish  a  bird  ?  who  would  give  a  bird 

the  lie,  though  he  cry  cuckoo  never  so  ? 
TiTA.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  sing  again  : 

Mine  ear  is  much  enamoured  of  thy  note; 

So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape ; 

And  thy  fair  virtue's  force  perforce  doth  move  me. 

On  the  first  view,  to  say,  to  swear,  I  love  thee«. 
BoT.  Methinks,  mistress,  you  should  have  little  reason  for  that:  And  yet,  to  say 

the  truth,  reason  and  love  keep  little  company  together  now-a-days :  The 

more  the  pity,  that  some  honest  neighbours  Avill  not  make  them  friends. 

Nay,  I  can  gleek^  upon  occasion. 
TiTA.  Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beautiful. 
BoT.  Not  so,  neither:  but  if  I  had  wit  enough  to  get  out  of  this  wood,  I  have 

enough  to  serve  mine  own  turn. 

*  Ais-head.  So  the  quartos;  and  the  folio,  even  more  distinotlT— '*  Asse-head.'^—The  OAreftilkst 
collation  sometimes  misses  these  small  matters,  and  gives  as  "  ass's  head." 

^  (Tt^,  in  the  quartos.    The  folio,  om^. 

*  This  is  the  reading  of  the  preceding  five  lines  in  the  quarto  printed  by  Fisher.  In  that  by 
Roberts,  and  in  the  folio,  two  of  the  lines,  namely,  the  thin!  and  fourth  of  Titania^s  speech,  an 
transposed. 

'  GUek.  This  verb  is  generally  used  in  the  sense  of  to  tcoff;  but  we  apprehend  Bottom  only 
means  to  say  that  he  can  joke. 
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TiTA.  Out  of  this  wood  do  not  desire  to  go ; 

ThoQ  shalt  remain  here,  wb6>ther  thou  wilt  or  no. 

I  am  a  spirit,  of  no  common  rate  ; 

The  summer  still  doth  tend  npon  my  state^ 

And  I  do  love  thee :  therefore,  go  with  me ; 

1 11  give  thee  fairies  to  attend  on  thee ; 

And  thej  shall  feteh  thee  jewels  from  the  deep, 

And  sing,  while  thon  on  pressed  flowers  dost  sleep : 

And  I  will  purge  ihj  mortal  grossness  so, 

That  thou  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go. — 

Peas-hlossom !  Cobweb !  Moth !  and  Mustard-seed « ! 

Enter  Peas-blossom,  Cobweb,  Moth,  Mustabd-seed,  and  four  Fairies. 

1  Fat.  Ready. 

a  Fai.  And  I. 

8  Fai.  And  I. 

4  Fai.  And  I. 

All.  Where  shall  we  go***? 

TiTA.  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman ; 

Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes  ; 

Feed  him  with  apricocks,  and  dewberries  <^ ; 

With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries ; 

The  honey-bags  steal  from  the  humble-bees. 

And,  for  night-tapers,  crop  their  waxen  thighs, 

And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyes*', 

To  have  my  love  to  bed,  and  to  arise ; 

And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies. 

To  £ui  the  moonbeams  from  his  sleeping  eyes : 

Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies. 

1  Fai.  Hail,  mortal ! 

2  Fai.  Hail! 

3  Fai.  Hail! 

4  Fai.  Hail! 

BoT.  I  cry  your  worship's  mercy,  heartily. — I  beseech  your  worship's  name. 
Cob.  Cobweb. 

BoT.  I  shall  desire  you  of  m6re  acquaintance,  good  master  Cobweb  i  If  I  cut 
my  finger,  I  shall  make  bold  with  you. — Your  name,  honest  gentleman  ? 

•  This  line  looks  like  a  stage-direction  in  the  quartos,  and  we  find  no  trace  of  it  in  the  folio, 
except  as  a  portion  of  the  stage-direction,  thus: — "  Enter  Peas-hloatom,  Cobweb^  Moth,  and  Mus- 
tard-tnd,  and  four  FmmietJ*  If  the  Fairies  are  separate  persons  from  Peas-blossom  and  his  fel- 
hnrs^  we  ou^  to  roatore  the  stage-direction,  as  we  haye  done.  Bat  we  believe  that  the  Fairies 
are  not  a^iarate  persons,  althoo^^  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  disturb  the  cnstomary  arrangement. 

^  Stoevana  omitted  the  ^  And  I"*  of  the  fourth  Fairy,  and  gave  her  the  "  Where  shall  we  go?" 

*  Dewberries,  This  delicate  wild-fruit  is  perfectly  well  known  to  all  who  have  lived  in  the 
country;  bat  one  of  the  commentators  tells  us  dewberries  are  gooseberries,  and  another  rasp- 
berries. 
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Peas.  Peas-blossom. 

BoT.  I  praj  you,  commend  me  to  mistress  Squash,  your  mother,  and  to  master 
Peas-cod,  your  father.     Good  master  Peas-blossom,  I  shall  desire  you  of 
more  acquaintance  too. — ^Your  name,  I  beseech  you,  sir  ? 
Mus.  Mustard-seed. 

BoT.  Good  master  Mustard-seed,  I    know  your  patience*  well:  that  same 
cowardly,  giant-like  ox-beef  hath  devoured  many  a  gentleman   of   your 
house:   I  promise  you,  your  kindred  hath  made  my  eyes  water  ere  now. 
I  desire  you  more  acquaintance,  good  master  Mustard-seed. 
TiTA.  Come,  wait  upon  him;  lead  him  to  my  bower. 
The  moon,  methinks,  looks  with  a  watery  eye  ; 
And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower. 
Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity. 
Tie  up  my  love's  tongue,  bring  him  silently.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  11.— Another  part  of  the  Wood. 

Enter  Oberon. 

Obe.  I  wonder,  if  Titania  be  awak*d ; 

Then,  what  it  was  that  next  came  in  her  eye, 
Which  she  must  dote  on  in  extremity. 

Enter  Puck. 

Here  comes  my  messenger. — How  now,  mad  spirit  ? 
What  night-rule**  now  about  this  haunted  grove? 
Puck.  My  mistress  with  a  monster  is  in  love. 
Near  to  her  close  and  consecrated  bower. 
While  she  was  in  her  dull  and  sleeping  hour, 
A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals, 
That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls. 
Were  met  together  to  rehearse  a  play. 
Intended  for  great  Theseus'  nuptial  day. 
The  shallowest  thick-skin  of  that  barren  sort, 
Who  Pyramus  presented,  in  their  sport 
Forsook  his  scene,  and  enter'd  in  a  brake : 
When  I  did  him  at  this  advantage  take, 

•  The  ptiHence  of  the  family  of  Mustard  in  being  devoured  by  the  ox-beef  is  one  of  those  brief 
touches  of  wit,  so  common  in  Shakspere,  which  take  him  fkr  out  of  the  range  of  ordinair 
writers.  But  his  critics  love  commonplace;  and  therefore  Uanmer  would  read  parmtagey—Fai- 
mer,jMUfkmtf,— and  llasoui  passing,  Beed  then  solemnly  pronounces  '*  no  change  is  necesauyT 
and  so  half  a  page  of  the  variorum  Shakspere  is  filled. 

*  iV»yA«-riifo— nig^t-revel.  The  old  spelling  of  rewl  became  rule  /  and  by  this  cormption  we 
obtained,  says  Douce,  "  the  lord  of  mis-ruZe.'* 
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An  ass's  nowl^  I  fixed  on  his  head ; 

Anon,  his  Thisbe  must  be  answered. 

And  forth  my  mimic'*  comes :  When  they  him  spy. 

As  wild  geese  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye. 

Or  russet-pated  choughs,  many  in  sort. 

Rising  and  cawing  at  the  gun*s  report, 

Sever  themselves,  and  madly  sweep  the  sky ; 

So  at  his  sight  away  his  fellows  fly : 

And,  at  our  stamp,  here  o*er  and  o*er  one  Dedls ; 

He  murder  cries,  and  help  from  Athens  calls. 

Their  sense  thus  weak,  lost  with  their  fears  thus  strong, 

Made  senseless  things  begin  to  do  them  wrong ; 

For  briers  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch ; 

Some,  sleeves ;  some,  hats ;  from  yielders  all  things  catch. 

I  led  them  on  in  this  distracted  fear. 

And  left  sweet  Pyramus  translated  there : 

When  in  that  moment  (so  it  came  to  pass) 

Titania  wak*d,  and  straightway  lov'd  an  ass. 
Obe.  This  Mh  out  better  than  I  could  devise. 

But  hast  thou  yet  latch'd^  the  Athenian's  eyes 

With  the  love-juice,  as  I  bid  thee  do? 
Puck.  I  took  him  sleeping, — ^that  is  finished  too, — 

And  the  Athenian  woman  by  his  side ; 

That  when  he  wak'd  of  force  she  must  be  ey'd. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Hermia. 

Obe.  Stand  close ;  this  is  the  same  Athenian. 
Puck.  This  is  the  woman,  but  not  this  the  man. 
Dem.  O,  why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  you  so  ? 

Lay  breath  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe. 
Her.  Now  I  but  chide,  but  I  should  use  thee  worse ; 

For  thou,  I  fear,  hast  given  me  cause  to  curse. 

If  thou  hast  slain  Lysander  in  his  sleep, 

Being  o'er  shoes  in  blood,  plunge  in  the  deep. 

And  kill  me  too. 

The  sun  was  not  so  true  unto  the  day, 

As  he  to  me :  Would  he  have  stolen  away 

'  Mw/— noil — ^head. 

^  i/tmtit>— actor.  Mimmich  is  the  reading  of  the  folio;  minnock,  and  min  nichf  are  foond  in  the 
qoartos. 

•  Za^'^i— licked  o'er,  according  to  Hanmer.  A  correspondent  suggests,  and  we  agree  with 
him,  that  the  common  meaning  of  fastened  (L  0.,  by  a  charm)  is  more  applicable.  OberoQ  sajs, 
(p.  460,  Act  m.,  Scene  2,) 

"  And  then  I  will  her  charmed  eye  releaseJ* 
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From  sleeping  Hermia?  1 11  beliere  as  soon, 

This  whole  eeirth  may  be  bor*d ;  and  thai  the  moon 

May  through  the  centre  creep,  and  so  displease 

Her  brother's  noontide  with  the  Antipodes. 

It  cannot  be,  but  thou  hast  morder'd  him ; 

So  should  a  murderer  look ;  so  dead,  so  grim. 
Dem.  So  should  the  murdered  look ;  and  so  should  I, 

Pierc*d  through  the  heart  with  jour  stem  cruelty : 

Yet  you,  the  murderer,  look  as  bright,  as  dear. 

As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimmering  sphere. 
Hbb.  What 's  this  to  my  Lysander  ?  where  is  he  ? 

Ah»  good  Demetrius,  wilt  thou  give  him  me  ? 
Dem.  I  'd  rather  give  his  carcase  to  my  hounds. 
Heb.  Out,  dog !  out,  cur!  thou  driv'st  me  past  the  bounds 

Of  maiden's  patience.     Hast  thou  slain  him  then? 

Hence£)rth  be  nerer  numbered  among  men  1 

Oh,  once  tell  true,  tell  true*,  even  £<»  my  sake ; 

Durst  thou  have  looked  upon  him,  being  awake. 

And  hast  thou  kiU'd  him  sleeping?  O,  brave  touch  t 

Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  so  much? 

An  adder  did  it ;  for  with  doubler  tongue 

Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung. 
Dem.  You  spend  your  passion  on  a  misprised  mood : 

I  am  not  guilty  of  Lysander's  blood ; 

Nor  is  he  dead,  for  aught  that  I  can  tell. 
Heb.  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  then  that  he  is  well. 
Dem.  An  if  I  could,  what  should  I  get  therefore  ? 
Heb.  a  privilege  never  to  see  me  more. — 

And  from  thy  hated  presence  part  I  so^ : 

See  me  no  more,  whethw  he  be  dead  or  no.  [EsiL 

Dem.  There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce  vein : 

Here,  therefore,  for  a  while  I  will  remain. 

So  sorrow's  heaviness  doth  heavier  grow 
For  debt  that  bankrout  sleep  doth  sorrow  owe ; 
Which  now,  in  some  slight  measure,  it  will  pay,  ^^ 

If  for  his  tender  here  I  make  some  stay.  {Lies  dawn, 

Obe.  What  hast  thou  done  ?  thou  hast  mistaken  quite^ 
And  laid  the  love-juice  on  some  true-love's  sight : 
Of  thy  misprision  must  perforce^ensue 
Some  true-love  tum'd,  and  not  a  £sdse  tum'd  true. 


*  The  repetition  of  tell  true  is  only  found  in  Fitter's  qiuirto. 
^  In  the  original  copies  the  text  stands  thus : — 

**  And  from  thy  hated  presence  part  I :  See  me  no  more 
Whether  he  be  dead  or  no." 
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Puck.  Then  fate  o*er-rales ;  that  one  man  holding  troth, 

A  million  fiul,  confounding  oath  on  oath. 
Obe.  Ahout  the  wood  go  swifter  than  the  wind, 

And  Helena  of  Athens  look  thou  find : 

All  fancy-sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer* 

With  sighs  of  love,  that  cost  the  fresh  hlood  dear. 

By  some  illusion  see  thou  hring  her  here ; 

1 11  charm  his  eyes  against  she  doth  appear. 
Puck.  I  go,  I  go ;  look,  how  I  go ; 

Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow.  [EofU. 

Obe.  Flower  of  this  purple  die. 

Hit  with  Cupid*s  archery, 

Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye ! 

When  his  love  he  doth  espy 

Let  her  shine  as  gloriously 

As  the  Venus  of  the  sky. 

When  thou  wak'st,  if  she  be  by 

Beg  of  her  for  remedy. 

Re-enter  Puck. 

Puck.  Captain  of  our  fairy  band, 

Helena  is  here  at  hand, 

And  the  youth,  mistook  by  me. 

Pleading  for  a  lover's  fee ; 

Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  see  ? 

Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be ! 
Obe.  Stand  aside :  the  noise  they  make 

Will  cause  Demetrius  to  awake. 
Puck.  Then  will  two  at  once  woo  one — 

That  must  needs  be  sport  alone  **; 

And  those  things  do  best  please  me, 

That  beMl  preposterously. 

Enter  Lysandeb  and  Helena. 

Lys.  Why  should  you  think  that  1  should  woo  in  scorn  ? 

Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears. 
Look,  when  I  vow,  I  weep ;  and  vows  so  bom. 

In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears. 
How  can  these  things  in  me  seem  scorn  to  you. 
Bearing  the  badge  of  faith,  to  prove  them  true  ? 

'  Cheer — face.    From  the  old  French  chere. 
^  Sport  (done — sport  entirely — pure  sport. 
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Hel.  You  do  advance  your  cunning  more  and  more. 
When  truth  kills  truth,  O  devilish-holj  fray ! 

These  vows  are  Hermias ;  Will  you  give  her  o'er? 
Weigh  oath  vnth  oath,  and  you  will  nothing  weigh : 

Tour  vows  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scales, 

Will  even  weigh ;  and  both  as  light  as  tales. 
Lys.  I  had  no  judgment,  when  to  her  I  swore. 
Hel.  Nor  none,  in  my  mind,  now  you  give  her  o'er. 
Lts.  Demetrius  loves  her,  and  he  loves  not  you. 
Dem.  [awaking.]  O  Helen,  goddess,  nymph,  perfect,  divine ! 

To  what,  my  love,  shall  I  compare  thine  eyne  ? 

Crystal  is  muddy.     O,  how  ripe  in  show 

Thy  lips,  those  kissing  cherries,  tempting  grow*"! 

That  pure  congealed  white,  high  Taurus*  snow. 

Fanned  with  the  eastern  wind,  turns  to  a  crow. 

When  thou  hold  st  up  thy  hand :  O,  let  me  kiss 

This  princess  of  pure  white,  this  seal  of  bliss  ! 
Hel.  O,  spite  !  O,  hell !  I  see  you  are  all  bent 

To  set  against  me,  for  your  merriment 

If  you  were  civil  and  knew  courtesy, 

Tou  would  not  do  me  thus  much  injury. 

Can  you  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  do. 

But  you  must  join,  in  souls,  to  mock  me  too  ? 

If  you  were*  men,  as  men  you  are  in  show. 

You  would  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so. 

To  vow,  and  swear,  and  superpraise  my  parts. 

When,  I  am  sure,  you  hate  me  with  your  hearts. 

You  both  are  rivals,  and  love  Hermia ; 

And  now  both  rivals,  to  mock  Helena : 

A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterprise. 

To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes 

With  your  derision !   None  of  noble  sort 

Would  so  offend  a  virgin ;  and  extort 

A  poor  souls  patience,  all  to  make  you  sport. 
Lts.  You  are  unkind,  Demetrius ;  be  not  so ; 

For  you  love  Hermia:  this,  you  know,  I  know: 

And  here,  with  all  good  will,  with  all  my  heart. 

In  Hermia's  love  I  yield  you  up  my  part ; 

And  yours  of  Helena  to  me  bequeath. 

Whom  I  do  love,  and  will  do  to  my  death. 
Hel.  Never  did  mockers  waste  more  idle  breath. 
Dem.  Lysander,  keep  thy  Hermia ;  I  will  none : 

If  e'er  I  lov'd  her,  all  that  love  is  gone. 

■  Werej  in  the  quartos.    The  folio,  are. 
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My  heart  to  her  but  as  guest-wise  sojourned ; 

And  now  to  Helen  it  is  home  retum'd, 

There  to  remain. 
Lts.  Helen  %  it  is  not  so. 

Dem.  Disparage  not  the  faith  thou  dost  not  know, 

Lest,  to  thy  peril,  thou  aby^  it  dear. — 

Look,  where  thy  love  comes ;  yonder  is  thy  dear. 

Enter  Hermia. 

Her.  Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function  takes, 

The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes ; 

Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense. 

It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense : 

Thou  art  not  by  mine  eye,  Lysander,  found ; 

Mine  ear,  I  thank  it,  brought  me  to  thy<^  sound. 

But  why  unkindly  didst  thou  leave  me  so? 
Lis.  Why  should  he  stay  whom  love  doth  press  to  go  ? 
Her,  What  love  could  press  Lysander  from  my  side  ? 
Lts.  Lysander^s  love,  that  would  not  let  him  bide ; 

Fair  Helena ;  who  more  engilds  the  night 

Than  all  yon  fiery  oes^  and  eyes  of  light. 

Why  seek'st  thou  me  ?  could  not  this  make  thee  know. 

The  hate  I  bear  thee  made  me  leave  thee  so  ? 
Hbb.  You  speak  pot  as  you  think ;  it  cannot  be. 
Hel.  Lo,  she  is  one  of  this  confederacy ! 

Now  I  perceive  they  have  conjoined,  all  three, 

To  fiAshion  this  fsdse  sport  in  spite  of  me. 

Injurious  Hermia !  most  ungrateful  maid ! 

Have  you  conspired,  have  you  with  these  contrived 

To  bait  me  wiUi  this  foul  derision  ? 

Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared, 
^'    The  sisters'  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 

When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 

For  parting  us, — O,  and«  is  all  forgot? 

All  school-days'  friendship,  childhood  innocence**? 

We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods. 

Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower. 

Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion, 

*  Hdm  is  only  found  in  Fisher's  qtuirto. 

^  Abjfy  in  Fisher^s  qnarto.    In  the  other  copies,  a6u2e. 

•  Thy,    The  folio,  ihaU 

*  Of — circles. 

•  And  was  inserted  in  the  second  folio.    It  lends  something  to  the  pathetic  simplicity  of  the 
sentiment. 
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Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  kej ; 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds, 

Had  been  incorporate.     So  we  grew  together. 

Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted ; 

But  yet  a  union  in  partition, 

Two  loyely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem : 

So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart. 

Two  of  the  first,  like*  coats  in  heraldry, 

Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  crest  ^. 

And  will  you  rent  our  ancient  love  asunder. 

To  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend  ? 

It  is  not  friendly,  *t  is  not  maidenly : 

Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it ; 

Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury. 
Hbb.  I  am  amazed  at  your  passionate  words  : 

I  scorn  you  not ;  it  seems  that  you  scorn  me. 
Hel.  Have  you  not  set  Lysander,  as  in  scorn, 

To  follow  me,  and  praise  my  eyes  and  face  ? 

And  made  your  other  love,  Demetrius, 

(Who  even  but  now  did  spurn  me  with  his  foot,) 

To  call  me  goddess,  nymph,  divine,  and  rare. 

Precious,  celestial?    Wherefore  speaks  he  this 

To  her  he  hates?  and  wherefore  doth  Lysander 

Deny  your  love,  so  rich  within  his  soul« 

And  tender  me,  forsooth,  affection ; 

But  by  your  setting  on,  by  your  consent? 

What  though  I  be  not  so  in  grace  as  you» 

So  hung  upon  with  love,  so  fortunate ; 

But  miserable  most,  to  love  unlov'd ! 

This  you  should  pity,  rather  than  despise. 
Hbb.  I  understand  not  what  you  mean  1^  this  I 
Hbl.  Ay,  do,  persever,  counterfeit  sad  looks, 

Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  ba^L; 

Wink  each  at  other ;  hold  the  sweet  jest  up : 

This  sport,  well  carried,  shall  be  chronicled. 

If  you  have  any  pity,  grace,  or  manners. 

You  would  not  make  me  such  an  argument. 

But,  fare  ye  well :  *t  is  partly  mine  own  fkolt ; 

Which  death,  or  absence,  soon  shall  remedy. 
Lys.  Stay,  gentle  Helena;  hear  my  excuse; 

My  love,  my  life,  my  soul,  fair  Helena! 
Hel.  O,  excellent ! 
Her.  Sweet,  do  not  scorn  her  so. 


Like.    The  original  copies  have  l^fe. 
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Dem.  If  she  cannot  entreat,  I  can  compel. 

Lis.  Thou  canst  compel  no  more  than  she  entreat ; 

Thj  threats  have  no  more  strength,  than  her  weak  prayers «. — 

Helen,  I  love  thee ;  hy  mj  life  I  do ; 

I  swear  hj  that  which  I  will  lose  for  thee, 

To  proye  him  false  that  says  I  love  thee  not. 
Dem.  I  say,  I  love  thee  more  than  he  can  do. 
Lib.  If  thou  say  so,  withdraw,  and  prove  it  too. 
Dem.  Quick,  come, — 

Her.  Lysander,  whereto  tends  all  this? 

Lis.  Away,  you  Ethiope ! 
Dem.  No,  no,  sir*: — 

Seem  to  hreak  loose ;  take  on,  as  you  would  follow ; 

But  yet  come  not :  You  are  a  tame  mtui,  go ! 
Lts.  Hang  off,  thou  cat,  thou  hurr :  vile  thing,  let  loose ; 

Or  I  will  shake  thee  from  me,  like  a  serpent. 
Heb.  Why  are  you  grown  so  rude  ?  what  change  is  this. 

Sweet  love  ? 
Lts.  Thy  love  ?  out,  tawny  Tartar,  out ! 

Out,  loathed  medicine !  O,  hated  poison^,  hence ! 
Her.  Do  you  not  jest? 

Hel.  Yes,  *sooth ;  and  so  do  you. 

Lts.  Demetrius,  I  will  keep  my  word  with  thee. 
Dem.  I  would  I  had  your  bond ;  ior  I  perceive 

A  weak  bond  holds  you ;  1 11  not  trust  your  word. 
Lts.  What,  should  I  hurt  her,  strike  her,  kill  her  dead  ? 

Although  I  hate  her,  1 11  not  harm  her  so. 
Her.  What,  can  you  do  me  greater  harm  than  hate? 

Hate  me !  wherefore  ?  O  me !  what  news,  my  love  ? 

Am  not  I  Hermia?  Are  not  you  Lysander? 

I  am  as  fair  now  as  I  was  erewhile. 

Since  night  you  lov'd  me ;  yet,  since  night  you  left  me: 

Why  then  you  left  me, — O,  the  gods  forbid ! — 

In  earnest,  shall  I  say  ? 
Lts.  Ay,  by  my  life; 

And  never  did  desire  to  see  thee  more. 

Therefore,  be  out  of  hope,  of  question,  of  doubt, 

Be  certain,  nothing  truer,  *t  is  no  jest. 

That  I  do  hate  thee,  and  love  Helena. 
Her.  O  me  I  you  juggler !  you  canker-blossom ! 

You  thief  of  love !  what,  have  you  come  by  night, 

*  Prayers.    In  the  old  copies,  praise. 
**  This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio. 

*  Poison,    Fisher's  quarto  has  potion. 
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And  storn  my  loye*8  heart  from  him  ? 
Hel.  Fine,  i*  faith ! 

Have  jou  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame. 

No  touch  of  bashfulness  ?   What,  will  you  tear 

Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue  ? 

Fie,  fie !  you  counterfeit,  you  puppet,  you ! 
Her.  Puppet!  why  so?  Ay,  that  way  goes  the  game. 

Now  I  perceive  that  she  hath  made  compare 

Between  our  statures,  she  hath  urg'd  her  height ; 

And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage, 

Her  height,  forsooth,  she  hath  prevailed  with  him. 

And  are  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem, 

Because  I  am  so  dwarfish,  and  so  low  ? 

How  low  am* I,  thou  painted  maypole  ?  speak; 

How  low  am  1  ?  I  am  not  yet  so  low. 

But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes. 
Hel.  I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  genUemen, 

Let  her  not  hurt  me :  I  was  never  curst » ; 

I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness ; 

I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice ; 

Let  her  not  strike  me :  You,  perhaps,  may  think, 

Because  she  *s  something  lower  than  myself. 

That  I  can  match  her. 
Heb.  Lower !  hark,  again. 

Hel.  Good  Hermia,  do  not  he  so  bitter  with  me. 

I  evermore  did  love  you,  Hermia, 

Did  ever  keep  your  counsels,  never  wrong'd  you ; 

Save  that,  in  love  unto  Demetrius, 

I  told  him  of  your  stealth  unto  this  wood : 

He  follow 'd  you ;  for  love,  I  followed  him. 

But  he  hath  chid  me  hence ;  and  threaten'd  me 

To  strike  me,  spurn  me,  nay,  to  kill  me  too : 

And  now,  so  you  will  let  me  quiet  go. 

To  Athens  will  I  bear  my  folly  back, 

And  follow  you  no  further :  Let  me  go : 

You  see  how  simple  and  how  fond  I  am. 
Her.  Why,  get  you  gone :  Who  is  't  that  hinders  you  ? 

Hel.  a  foolish  heart  that  I  leave  here  behind.  I 

Heb.  What,  with  Lysander? 

Hel.  With  Demetrius.  | 

Lts.  Be  not  afraid :  she  shall  not  harm  thee,  Helena.  ; 

Dem.  No,  sir ;  she  shall  not,  though  you  take  her  part.  i 

Hel.  O,  when  she  'a  angry,  she  is  keen  and  shrewd  :  ^ 


■  Curst — Bhrewisb. 
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She  was  a  vixen,  when  she  went  to  school ; 

And,  though  she  he  hut  little,  she  is  fierce. 
Heb.  Little  again  ?  nothing  hut  low  and  little  ? 

Why  will  you  suffer  her  to  flout  me  thus  ? 

Let  me  come  to  her. 
Lys.  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf ; 

Tou  minimus,  of  hind*ring  knot-grass*  made; 

Tou  head,  you  acorn. 
Dem.  Tou  are  too  officious 

In  her  hehalf  that  scorns  your  services. 

Let  her  alone ;  speak  not  of  Helena ; 

Take  not  her  part :  for  if  thou  dost  intend  ^ 

Never  so  little  show  of  love  to  her. 

Thou  shalt  aby«  it. 
Lts.  Now  she  holds  me  not , 

Now  follow,  if  thou  dar*st,  to  try  whose  right. 

Or  thine  or  mine,  is  most  in  Helena. 
Dem.  Follow?  nay,  111  go  with  thee,  cheek  by jole.       [Eaeunt Lys.  and  Dem. 
Her.  You,  mistress,  all  this  coil  is  long  of  you : 

Nay,  go  not  back. 
Hel.  I  will  not  trust  you,  I ; 

Nor  longer  stay  in  your  curst  company. 

Tour  hands  than  mine  are  quicker  for  a  fray ; 

My  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  away.  [ExU. 

Heb.  I  am  amaz*d,  and  know  not  what  to  say  <'.  [Emt,  pursuing  Helena. 

Obe.  This  is  thy  negligence :  still  thou  mistak'st. 

Or  else  coramitt*st  thy  knaveries  willingly  •. 
PuoK.  Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,  I  mistook. 

Did  not  you  tell  me,  I  should  know  the  man 

By  the  Athenian  garments  he  had  on  ? 

And  80  far  blameless  proves  my  enterprise, 

That  I  have  *nointed  an  Athenian  s  eyes  : 

And  so  far  am  I  glad  it  so  did  sort, 

As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport. 
Obe.  Thou  seest,  these  lovers  seek  a  place  to  fight : 
Hie  therefore,  Robin,  overcast  the  night ; 

*  Knot-grtut—"  a  low  replant  herb,**  according  to  Richard  Tomlinson,  a  botanical  apothecary  of 
the  seventeenth  century.    It  was  a  vulgar  error  that  it  had  the  power  of  hindering  growth. 

^  Intend.    Steevens  explains  this  word  by  pretend.    That  is  scarcely  the  meaning,  which  ia 
rather  to  direct. 

*  Ab^f  U — suffer  for  it.    Thus,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: — 

**  Foolhardy  knight,  foil  soon  thou  shalt  abp 
This  fond  reproach." 
The  folio,  as  in  a  former  instance,  has  abide, 

*  This  line  is  not  found  in  the  folio  of  1G28,  but  is  in  the  previous  quartos. 

*  WUHngliff  in  the  folio;  vnlfidly  in  the  quartos. 
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The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon 

With  drooping  fog,  as  black  as  Adieron ; 

And  lead  these  testy  rivals  so  astray, 

As  one  come  not  within  another's  way 

Like  to  Lysander  sometime  frame  thy  tongue, 

Then  stir  Demetrius  up  with  bitter  wrong ; 

And  sometime  rail  thou  like  Demetrius ; 

And  from  each  other  look  thou  lead  them  thus, 

Till  o*er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  sleep 

With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep : 

Then  crush  this  herb  into  Lysander's  eye. 

Whose  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  property. 

To  take  frotn  thence  all  error,  with  his  might, 

And  make  his  eyeballs  roll  with  wonted  sight. 

When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derkiou 

Shall  seem  a  dream,  and  fruitless  vision^; 

And  back  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend, 

With  league,  whose  date  till  death  shall  never  end. 

Whiles  I  in  this  a£fair  do  thee  employ, 

1 11  to  my  queen,  and  beg  her  Indian  boy ; 

And  then  I  will  her  charmed  eye  release 

From  monster's  view,  and  all  things  shall  be  peace. 
PuoE.  My  fairy  lord,  this  must  be  done  with  haste ; 

For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  f$et^\ 

And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger ; 

At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here  and  ^ere. 

Troop  home  to  churchyards :  damned  spirits  all. 

That  in  cross-ways  and  floods  have  burial, 

Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone ; 

For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames  upoii. 

They  wilfully  themselves  exile  from  light. 

And  must  for  aye  consort  with  blaek-brow'd  night 
Obe.  But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort : 

I  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  sport^ ; 

And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread. 

Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery-red. 

Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams, 

Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  saH-green  streams^. 

But,  notwithstanding,  haste;  make  no  delay: 

We  may  effect  this  business  yet  ere  day.  [Exk  Oriiron. 

Puck.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down ; 
I  will  lead  them  up  and  down : 
I  am  fear'd  in  field  and  town ; 
Goblin,  lead  them  up  and  down. 

Here  comes  one. 
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Enter  Ltsandbb. 

Ly8.  Where  art  thou,  proud  Demetrius  ?  speak  thou  now. 

Puck.  Here,  yillain ;  drawn  and  ready.    Where  art  thou? 

Lts.  I  will  be  with  thee  straight. 

PuoK.  Follow  me  then  to  plainer  ground.         [EwU  Lys.  as  following  the  voice. 

Enter  Demetrius. 

Dem.  Lysander !  speak  again. 

Thou  runaway,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled  ? 

Speak.    In  some  bush  ?    Where  dost  thou  hide  thy  head  ? 
Puck.  Thou  coward,  art  thou  bragging  to  the  stars. 

Telling  the  bushes  that  thou  look'st  for  wars, 

And  wilt  not  come  ?    Come,  recreant ;  come,  thou  child ; 

1 11  whip  thee  with  a  rod :  He  is  defll'd 

That  draws  a  sword  on  thee. 
Dem.  Yea ;  art  thou  there  ? 

Puck.  Follow  my  voice ;  we  11  try  no  manhood  here.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Lysander. 

Lts.  He  goes  before  me,  and  still  dares  me  on ; 
When  I  come,  where  he  calls  then  he  is  gone. 
The  yillain  is  much  lighter  heel'd  than  I : 
I  followed  &st,  but  faster  he  did  fly ; 
That  fedlen  am  I  in  dark  uneyen  way, 

And  here  will  rest  me.     Gome,  thou  gentle  day !  [Lies  down. 

For  if  but  once  thou  show  me  thy  gray  light, 
1 11  find  Demetrius,  and  revenge  this  spite.  [Sleepe. 

Re-enter  Puck  and  Demetrius. 

Puck.  Ho,  ho,  ho^ !     Coward,  why  com'st  thou  not? 

Dem.  Abide  me,  if  ihou  dar'st ;  for  well  I  wot,  * 

Thou  runn*st  before  me,  shifting  every  place ; 

And  dar'st  not  stand,  nor  look  me  in  the  face. 

Where  art  thou  now»? 
Puck.  Come  hither ;  I  am  here. 

Dem.  Nay,  then,  thou  mock'st  me.     Thou  shalt  buy^  ihis  dear. 

If  ever  I  thy  face  by  daylight  see : 

Now,  go  thy  way.    Faintness  constraineth  me 

To  measure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed. 

By  day's  approach  look  to  be  visited.  [Lies  down  and  sleeps, 

"  NotD  is  only  foand  in  Fisher's  quarto. 

*B*f.    So  the  old  copies.    This  may  be  meant  for  the  a&y  used  before;  but  fcfiy  »^  (fear  is  stiU 

a  fioniliar  form  of  expression.  | 
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Enter  Helena. 

Hel.  0,  weary  night,  0,  long  and  tedious  night, 

Ahate  thy  hours :  shine,  comforts,  from  the  east, 
That  I  may  hack  to  Athens  hy  daylight. 

From  these  that  my  poor  company  detest : — 
And  sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow  s  eye. 

Steal  me  awhile  from  mine  own  company.  [SUepi, 

Puck.  Yet  but  three?    Come  one  more ; 
Two  of  both  kinds  makes  up  four. 
Here  she  comes,  curst  and  sad : 
Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad, 
Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad. 

Enter  Hebmia. 

Heb.  Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  woe, 

Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  torn  with  briers ; 
I  can  no  further  crawl,  no  further  go ; 

My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  with  my  desires. 
Here  will  I  rest  me,  till  the  break  of  day. 

Heavens  shield  Lysauder,  if  they  mean  a  fray  I  [lAes  down. 

Puck.  On  the  ground 

Sleep  sound : 
I  ni  apply 
To  your  eye. 
Gentle  lover,  remedy.  [Squeezing  the  juice  on  Lts.*s  eye. 
When  thou  wak'st. 
Thou  tak'st** 
True  delight 
In  the  sight 
Of  thy  former  lady's  eye : 
And  the  country  proverb  known. 
That  every  man  should  take  his  own* 
In  your  waking  shall  be  shown : 
Jack  shall  have  Jill ; 
Nought  shall  go  ill ; 
The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again. 
And  all  shall  be  well  K 

[Exit  Puck. — Dem.,  Hel.,  &c.,  sleep. 

■  The  cooDtiy  proverb  to  which  Puck  alludes  is  also  given  in  Fletcher^s  '  Chanoer:*  **  Whj,  the 
man  has  his  mare  again,  and  all 's  well." 
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["  When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  bear."] 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  J,^The  Wood, 


Enter  Titania  and  Bottom,  Fairies  attmding ;  Oberon  behind  umeen. 

TiTA.  Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed, 

While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy», 
And  stick  musk-roses  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head, 

And  kiss  thy  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy. 
BoT.  Where  *8  Peas-blossom  ? 


'  Do  cojf.    To  coif  is  here  to  caret*. 
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Peas.  Ready. 

BoT.  Scratch  my  head,  Peas-hlossom. — ^Where  's  monsieur  Cohweb  ? 

Cob.  Ready. 

BoT.  Monsieur  Cobweb ;  good  monsieur,  get  your  weapons  in  your  hand,  imd 

kill  me  a  red-hipped  humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a  thistle ;  and,  good  monsieur, 

bring  me  the  honey-bag.     Do  not  fret  yourself  too  much  in  the  action, 

monsieur;  and,  good  monsieur,  have  a  care  the  honey-bag  break  not;  I 

would  be  loth  to  have  you  overflown  »  with  a  honey  bag,  signior. — Where  *8 

monsieur  Mustard-seed  ? 
Must.  Ready. 
Box.  Give  me  your  neif**,  monsieur  Mustard-seed.     Pray  y6u,  leaye  your 

courtesy,  good  monsieur. 
Must.  What 's  your  will  ? 
BoT.  Nothing,  good  monsieur,  but  to  help  cavalero  Cobweb^  to  scratch.   I  must 

to  the  barber*s,  monsieur ;  for,  methinks,  I  am  marvellous  hairy  about  the 

face ;  and  I  am  such  a  tender  ass,  if  my  hair  do  but  tickle  me  I  must 

scratch. 
TiTA.  What,  wilt  thou  hear  some  music,  my  sweet  love  ? 
BoT.  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music :  let  us  have  the  tongs  and  th« 

bones  ^. 
Tjta.  Or  say,  sweet  love,  what  thou  desir  st  to  eat. 
BoT.  Truly,  a  peck  of  provender :  I  could  munch  your  good  diy  oats.    Methinks 

I  have  a  great  desire  to  a  bottle  of  hay :  good  hay,  sweet  hay,  hath  no 

fellow. 
TiTA.  I  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  shall  seek 

The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  new  nuts. 
BoT.  I  had  rather  have  a  handful,  or  two,  of  dried  peas.     But,  I  pray  you,  let 

none  of  your  people  stir  me ;  I  have  an  exposition  of  sleep  come  upon  me. 
TiTA.  Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms. 

Fairies,  be  gone,  and  be  all  ways  away. 

So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 

Gently  entvdst ;  the  female  ivy  so 

Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm  ^^ 

O,  how  I  love  thee !  how  I  dote  on  thee !  [They  sleep. 

*  Overfhum-^tooded — drowned.  The  sense  in  which  this  word  is  here  osed  may  explain  m 
passage  in  Milton,  which  has  been  thought  corrupt: — 

"  Then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine."— (PotocKm  LoH,  book  i) 

*  Neif—fitt    Thus  in  '  Henry  IV.,  Part  II.,'  Act  II.,  Scene  4:—"  Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thy  ma/T 

*  Cobtoeb.  This  is  probably  a  misprint  for  Peas-blossom,  Cobweb  has  been  sent  alter  tiie  **  red- 
hipped  humble-bee;"  and  Peas-blossom  has  already  been  appointed  to  the  honoured  office  in  whioh 
Mustard-seed  is  now  called  to  assist  him. 

*  The  folio  has  here  a  stage-direction:—"  Music,  Tongs;  Bural  music" 
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Oberon  advances.     Enter  Puck. 

Obe.  Welcome,  good  Robin.     See  st  thou  this  sweet  sight? 

Her  dotage  now  I  do  begin  to  pity. 

For  meeting  her  of  late,  behind  the  wood, 

Seeking  sweet  savours  for  this  hateful  fool, 

I  did  upbraid  her  and  fall  out  with  her : 

For  she  his  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded 

With  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers ; 

And  that  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  the  buds 

Was  wont  to  swell  like  round  and  orient  pearls, 

Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flow'rets'  eyes, 

Like  tears  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail. 

When  I  had,  at  my  pleasure,  taunted  her. 

And  she,  in  mild  terms,  begg  d  my  patience, 

I  then  did  ask  of  her  her  changeling  child ; 

Which  straight  she  gave  me,  and  her  fairy  sent 

To  bear  him  to  my  bower  in  fairy  land. 

And  now  I  have  the  boy,  I  will  undo 

This  hateful  imperfection  of  her  eyes. 

And,  gentle  Puck,  take  this  transformed  scalp 

From  off  the  head  of  this  Athenian  swain ; 

That  he  awaking  when  the  other  do, 

May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair; 

And  think  no  more  of  this  night  s  accidents, 

But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream. 

But  first  I  will  release  the  fairy  queen. 

Be  thou*,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  be,  [Totiching  her  eye$  with  an  herb* 
See,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  see : 
Dian's  bud  o*er  Cupid's  flower 
Hath  such  force  and  blessed  power. 

Now,  my  Titania,  wake  you,  my  sweet  queen. 
TiTA.  My  Oberon  I  what  visions  have  I  seen ! 

Methought  I  was  enamoured  of  an  ass. 
Obe.  There  lies  your  love. 
TiTA.  How  came  these  things  to  pass  ? 

O,  how  mine  eyes  do  loath  his  visage  now  I 
Obe.  Silence  a  while. — Robin,  take  off  this  head. — 

Titania,  music  caU ;  and  strike  more  dead 

Than  common  sleep,  of  all  these  five  the  sense. 
TiTA.  Music,  ho !  music ;  such  as  charmeth  sleep. 
Puck.  When  thou  wak*st,  with  thine  own  fool's  eyes  peep**. 

*  So  the  folio.    The  quartos— 

"  Be,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  be." 
^  So  the  original  oopies.    The  modem  editors  have  inserted  now  at  the  beginning  of  the  line. 
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Obb.  Sound,  music.  {_8tiU  mime.]     Gome,  mj  queen,  take  hands  with  me. 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be. 
Now  thou  and  I  are  new  in  amity ; 
And  will,  to-morrow  midnight,  solemnly, 
Dance  in  Duke  Theseus'  house  triumphantly. 
And  bless  it  to  all  fair  posterity* : 
There  shall  the  pairs  of  faithful  lovers  be 
Wedded,  with  Theseus,  all  in  jollity. 
Puck.  Fairy  king,  attend,  and  mark ; 

I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 
Obe.    Then,  my  queen,  in  silence  sad. 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade : 
We  the  globe  can  compass  soon. 
Swifter  than  the  wand'ring  moon. 
TiTA.    Gome,  my  lord ;  and  in  our  flight, 
Tell  me  how  it  came  this  night, 
That  I  sleeping  here  was  found, 

With  these  mortals  on  the  ground.  [Eaeunt, 

[Horm  Bound  withm. 

Enter  Thssbus,  Hippoltta,  Egbus,  and  trtUn. 

The.  Go  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forester  **; 

For  now  our  observation  is  performed ; 

And  since  we  have  the  yaward  of  the  day, 

My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds. 

Uncouple  in  the  western  valley ;  let  them  go : 

Despatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester. 

We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top, 

And  mark  the  musical  confusion 

Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 
Hip.  I  was  with  Hercules  and  Gadmus  once, 

When  in  a  wood  of  Grete  they  baj'd  the  bear 

With  hounds  of  Sparta :  never  did  I  hear 

Such  gallant  chiding ;  for,  besides  the  groves. 

The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 

Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry :  I  never  heard 

So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 
The.  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind. 

So  flew'd,  so  sanded ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 

With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 

Grook-knee'd  and  dew-lapp'd  like  Thessalian  bulls ;  { 

Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like  bells,  i 

Each  under  each.    A  cry  more  tuneable 


In  Fisher's  quaitOf  prosperity. 
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Was  never  holla  d  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  bom, 

In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessalj : 

Judge,  when  you  hear. — But,  soft;  what  nymphs  are  these? 
Ege.  My  lord,  this  is  my  daughter  here  asleep ; 

And  this  Lysander ;  this  Demetrius  is ; 

This  Helena,  old  Nedar*s  Helena : 

I  wonder  of  their  being  here  together. 
The.  No  doubt  they  rose  up  early,  to  observe 

The  rite  of  May ;  and,  hearing  our  intent. 

Came  here  in  grace  of  our  solemnity. 

But,  speak,  Egeus ;  is  not  this  the  day 

That  Hermia  should  give  answer  of  her  choice  ? 
Ege.  It  is,  my  lord. 
The.  Go,  bid  the  huntsmen  wake  them  with  their  horns. 

Hams,  and  shout  within.    Demetrius,  Lysandeb,  Hermta,  and  Helena, 
wake  and  start  up. 

The.  Good  morrow,  friends.     Saint  Valentine  is  past ; 

Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now  ? 
Lis.  Pardon,  my  lord.  [fl*  and  ths  rest  kneel  to  Theseus. 

The.  I  pray  you  all,  stand  up. 

I  know,  you  two  are  rival  enemies ; 

How  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world, 

That  hatred  is  so  far  from  jealousy. 

To  sleep  by  hate,  and  fear  no  enmity  ? 
Lys.  My  lord,  I  shall  reply  amazedly, 

Half  'sleep,  half  waking :   But  as  yet,  I  swear, 

I  cannot  truly  say  how  I  came  here : 

But,  as  I  think,  (for  truly  would  I  speak, — 

And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  so  it  is ;) 

I  came  with  Hermia  hither :  our  intent 

Was  to  be  gone  from  Athens,  where  we  might  be 

Without  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  law\ 
EoE.  Enough,  enough,  my  lord ;  you  have  enough : 

I  beg  the  law,  the  law,  upon  his  head. 

They  would  have  stoVn  away,  they  would,  Demetrius, 

Thereby  to  have  defeated  you  and  me : 

You  of  your  wife,  and  me  of  my  consent, — 

Of  my  consent  that  she  should  be  your  wife. 
Dbm.  My  lord,  fair  Helen  told  me  of  their  stealth. 

Of  this  their  purpose  hither,  to  this  wood ; 

*  They  intended  to  leave  Athens  for  Bome  place  where  they  might  be  beyond  (wUhota)  the 
perils  of  the  Athenian  law.  Fisher's  quarto,  which  Mr.  Collier  follows,  omits  be,  and  leaves  the 
sense  incomplete. 
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And  J  in  fury  hither  followed  them ; 

Fair  Helena  in  fiancj  following*  me. 

But,  my  good  lord,  I  wot  not  hy  what  power, 

(But,  hy  some  power  it  is,)  my  love  to  Hermia» 

Melted  as  the  snow,  seems  to  me  now 

As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gaud. 

Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon : 

And  all  the  £dth,  the  virtue  of  my  heart. 

The  object,  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye. 

Is  only  Helena.     To  her,  my  lord, 

Was  I  betrothed  ere  I  saw  Hermia : 

But,  like  in  sickness,  did  I  loath  this  food : 

But,  as  in  health,  come  to  my  natural  taste» 

Now  do  I  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it, 

And  will  for  evermore  be  true  to  it. 
The.  Fair  lovers,  you  are  fortunately  met : 

Of  this  discourse  we  will  hear  more  anon. 

Egeus,  I  will  overbear  your  will ; 

For  in  the  temple,  by  and  by  with  us. 

These  couples  shall  eternally  be  knit. 

And,  for  the  morning  now  is  something  worn. 

Our  purposed  hunting  shall  be  set  aside. 

Away,  with  us,  to  Athens :   Three  and  three, 

We  11  hold  a  feast  in  great  solemnity. 

Come,  Hippolyta.  ^Exeunt  Theseus,  Hippoltta,  Egeus,  and  train, 

Dem.  These  things  seem  small  and  undistinguishable. 

Like  far-off  mountains  turned  into  clouds. 
Her.  Methinks  I  see  these  things  with  parted  eye. 

When  everything  seems  double. 
Hel.  So,  methinks : 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius  like  a  jewel**. 

Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own. 
Dem.  [Are  you  sure 

That  we  are  awake  ?^]     It  seems  to  me. 

That  yet  we  sleep,  we  dream. — Do  not  you  think. 

The  duke  was  here,  and  bid  us  follow  him  ? 
Heb.  Yea,  and  my  father. 
Hel.  And  Hippolyta. 

Lts.  And  he  did  bid  us  follow  to  the  temple. 
Dem.  Why  then,  we  are  awake :  let  *s  follow  him ;  • 

And,  by  the  way,  let  us  recount  our  dreams.  [EscwU. 

•  Following^  In  Fisher's  quarto.    The  other  copies,  followed, 

^  She  has  found  Demetrius,  as  a  person  picks  up  a  jewel — for  the  moment  it  is  his  own,  hot 
its  value  may  cause  it  to  he  reclaimed.    She  feels  insecure  in  the  possession  of  her  treasure. 

*  The  words  in  brackets  are  omitted  in  the  folio.    They  are  scarcely  wanted. 
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As  they  go  out,  Bottom  awakes. 

BoT.  When  my  cue  comes,  call  me,  and  I  will  answer : — my  next  is,  '*  Most  fair 
Pyramos." — Hey,  ho ! — Peter  Quince !  Flute,  the  bellows-mender !  Snout, 
the  tinker !  Starveling !  God  *8  my  life !  stolen  hence,  and  left  me  asleep ! 
I  have  had  a  most  rare  vision.  T  have  had  a  dream, — past  the  wit  of  man 
to  say  what  dream  it  was : — Man  is  but  an  ass  if  he  go  about  to  expound  this 
dream.  Methought  I  was — there  is  no  man  can  tell  what.  Methought  I 
was,  and  methought  I  had. — But  man  is  but  a  patched  fool»  if  he  will  oflfer 
to  say  what  methought  I  had.  The  eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of 
man  hath  not  seen,  man*s  hand  is  not  able  to  taste,  his  tongue  to  conceive, 
nor  his  heart  to  report,  what  my  dream  was.  I  will  get  Peter  Quince  to  write 
a  ballad  of  this  dream :  it  shall  be  called  Bottom  s  Dream,  because  it  hath  no 
bottom ;  and  I  will  sing  it  in  the  latter  end  of  a  play,  before  the  duke : 
Peradventure,  to  make  it  the  more  gracious,  I  shall  sing  it  at  her  death  **. 

[Exit, 


SCENE  II. — Athens.     A  Room  in  Quince'*  House, 

Enter  Quince,  Flute,  Snout,  and  Starveling. 

QuiN.  Have  you  sent  to  Bottom's  house  ?  is  he  come  home  yet  ? 

Stab.  He  cannot  be  heard  of.     Out  of  doubt,  he  is  transported. 

Flu.  If  he  come  not,  then  the  play  is  marred ;  It  goes  not  forward,  doth  it  ? 

QuiN.  It  is  not  possible :  you  have  not  a  man  in  all  Athens  able  to  discharge 

Pyramus,  but  he. 
Flu.  No  ;  he  hath  simply  the  best  wit  of  any  handicraft  man  in  Athens. 
QuiN.  Yea,  and  the  best  person  too :  and  he  is  a  very  paramour  for  a  sweet 

voice. 
Flu.  You  must  say,  paragon :  a  paramour  is,  God  bless  us,  a  thing  of  naught. 

Enter  Snug. 

Snug.  Masters,  the  duke  is  coming  from  the  temple,  and  there  is  two  or  three 
lords  and  ladies  more  married :  if  our  sport  had  gone  forward  we  had  all 
been  made  men. 

Flu.  O  sweet  bully  Bottom !  Thus  hath  he  lost  sixpence  a-day  during  his  life ; 
he  could  not  have  'scaped  sixpence  a-day :  an  the  duke  had  not  given  him 
sixpence  a-day  for  playing  Pyramus,  1 11  be  hanged ;  he  would  have  deserved 
it :  sixpence  a-day,  in  Pyramus,  or  nothing. 

'  Patched /ool—A  fool  in  a  particoloured  coat 

^  Probably,  at  the  death  of  Thisbe.    Theobald  would  read  "  after  death,"— that  is,  after  Bottom 
had  been  killed  in  the  part  of  Pyramns. 
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Enter  Bottom. 

BoT.  Where  are  these  lads  ?  where  are  these  hearts  ? 

Qunv.  Bottom ! — O  most  courageous  day !     O  most  happy  hour ! 

Box.  Masters,  I  am  to  discourse  wonders:  hut  ask  me  not  what;  for  if  I  tell 
you  I  am  no  true  Athenian.     I  will  tell  yon  everything,  right*  as  it  fell  oat. 

QuiK.  Let  us  hear,  sweet  Bottom. 

BoT.  Not  a  word  of  me.  All  that  I  will  tell  you  is,  that  the  duke  hath  dined: 
Get  your  apparel  together ;  good  strings  to  your  beards'*,  new  ribbons  to  your 
pumps ;  meet  presently  at  the  palace ;  every  man  look  o'er  his  part ;  for, 
the  short  and  the  long  is,  our  play  is  preferred".  In  any  case,  let  Thisby 
have  clean  linen ;  and  let  not  him  that  plays  the  lion  pare  his  nails,  for  thej 
shall  hang  out  for  the  lion's  claws.  And,  most  dear  actors,  eat  no  onions, 
nor  garlic,  for  we  are  to  utter  sweet  breath ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  to  hear 
them  say  it  is  a  sweet  comedy.    No  more  words ;  away ;  go,  awaj.    [Exeunt. 

*  Right  u  omitted  in  the  folio. 

^  Prtferred— -not  in  the  sense  of  chosen  in  preference— but  offered— as  a  suit  is  pr^erred. 


[Bottom  awaking. 1 
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["  Now,  until  the  break  of  day, 

Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray."] 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I. — Athens,     An  Apartment  in  the  Palace  of  Theseus. 

Enter  Theseus,  Hjppolyta,  Philostuai*e,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Hip.  T  is  strange,  my  Theseus,  that  these  lovers  speak  of. 
Ths.  More  strange  than  true.     T  never  may  helieve 

These  antique  fahles,  nor  these  fairy  toys. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  hrains, 

Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 

More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 
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The  lunatic,  the  loyer,  and  the  poet, 

Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 

One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold — 

That  is  the  madman :  the  lover,  all  as  frantic, 

Sees  Helen*s  heautj  in  a  brow  of  Egypt : 

The  poet*B  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
y     Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven, 
^ '     And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
^      Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination ; 

That,  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy. 

It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy ; 

Or,  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear. 

How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear. 
Hip.  But  all  the  story  of  the  night  told  over. 

And  all  their  minds  transfigured  so  together, 

More  witnesseth  than  fancy  s  images, 

And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy  ; 

But,  howsoever,  strange,  and  admirable. 

Enter  Lysandeb,  Dehetrhts,  Hebmia,  and  Helek a. 

The.  Here  come  the  lovers,  full  of  joy  and  mirth. 

Joy,  gentle  friends !  joy,  and  fresh  days  of  love. 

Accompany  your  hearts  1 
Lts,  More  than  to  us 

Wait  in  your  royal  walks,  your  board,  your  bed ! 
The.  Come  now ;  what  masks,  what  dances  shall  we  have. 

To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours, 

Between. our  after-supper  and  bed- time  ? 

Where  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth  ? 

What  revels  are  in  hand  ?    Is  there  no  play. 

To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour? 

Call  Philo8trate». 
Philost.  Here,  mighty  Theseus. 

The.  Say,  what  abridgment**  have  you  for  this  evening? 

What  mask,  what  music?  How  shall  we  beguile 

The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight? 

*  The  folio  has  **  Call  Egeos;"  and  to  him  nearly  all  the  speeches  sab8eqtientl7  given  to  1%^- 
lostrate  are  assigned.  As  some  stage  convenience  possibly  suggested  this  arrangement  in  the 
folio,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  derange  the  received  allotment  of  the  dialogue  to  Philostrate,  which 
is  that  of  the  quartos. 

**  Abridgment— pastime^Bometinng  that  may  abridge  "  the  lazy  time."  This  is  one  explana- 
tion.   Is  it  not,  rather^— what  short  thing  have  you,  of  play,  or  mask,  or  music  ? 
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Philost.  There  is  a  brief,  how  many  sports  are  rife* ; 

Make  choice  of  which  your  highness  will  see  first.  [Giving  a  paper. 

Lts.  [Beads^.]  *'The  battle  with  the  Centaurs^,  to  be  sung, 

By  an  Athenian  eunuch  to  the  harp." 
The.  We  '11  none  of  that :  that  have  I  told  my  love. 

In  glory  of  my  kinsman  Hercules. 
Lts.  '*  The  riot  of  the  tipsy  Bacchanals, 

Tearing  the  Thracian  singer  in  their  rage." 
The.  That  is  an  old  device,  and  it  was  play'd 

When  I  from  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror. 
Lts.  '*  The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death 

Of  learning,  late  deceased  in  beggary." 
The.  That  is  some  satire,  keen,  and  critical, 

Not  sorting  with  a  nuptial  ceremony. 
Lts.  **  A  tedious  brief  scene  of  young  Py ramus, 

And  his  love  Thisbe ;  very  tragical  mirth." 
The.  Merry  and  tragical  ?  Tedious  and  brief  ? 

That  is,  hot  ice,  and  woiiderous  strange  snowc. 

How  shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  discord  ? 
Philost.  A  play  there  is,  my  lord,  some  t^n  words  long ; 

Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play ; 

But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long. 

Which  makes  it  tedious:  for  in  all  the  play 

There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted. 

And  tragical,  my  noble  lord,  it  is ; 

For  Pyramus  therein  doth  kill  himself. 

Which  when  I  saw  rehears'd,  I  must  confess. 

Made  mine  eyes  water ;  but  more  merry  tears 

The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed. 
The.  What  are  they  that  do  play  it? 
Philost.  Hard-handed  men,  that  work  in  Athens  here, 

Which  never  laboured  in  their  minds  till  now ; 

And  now  have  toil'd  their  unbreath'd  memories 

With  this  same  play,  against  your  nuptial. 
The.  And  we  will  hear  it. 
Philost.  No,  my  noble  lord. 

It  is  not  for  you  :  I  have  heard  it  over. 

And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world, 

'  Rife,    So  the  folio.    One  of  the  quartos,  ripe, 

^  In  the  quartos,  Theteu$  reads  the  **  brief,"  and  makes  the  remarks  upon  each  item;*— in  the 
folio,  Lysander  reads  the  list  The  lines  are  generally  printed  as  in  the  quartos;  but  the  division 
of  so  long  a  passage  is  clearly  better,  and  is  perfectly  natural  and  proper. 

*  Wondemme  strange  snow.  This  has  sorely  puzzled  the  commentators.  They  want  an  anti- 
thesis for  moWj  as  hot  is  for  tee.  Upton,  therefore,  reads,  **  black  snow;**  Hanmer,  **  scorckmg 
snow;**  and  Mason,  "  strong  snow."  Surely  snow  is  a  common  thing;  and,  therefore,  "  wonderous 
strange"  is  sufficiently  antithetical— hot  ice,  and  snow  as  strange. 
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(Unless  jou  can  find  sport  in  their  intents*,) 

Extremely  stretched  and  conned  with  cruel  pain, 

To  do  you  service. 
The.  I  will  hear  that  play ; 

^^    For  never  anything  can  he  amiss 
^     When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it 

Go,  bring  them  in :  and  take  your  places,  ladies.  \EmX  Philostbatk. 

Hip.  I  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  overcharged, 

And  duty  in  his  service  perishing. 
The.  Why,  gentle  sweet,  you  shall  see  no  such  thing. 
Hip.  He  says,  they  can  do  nothing  in  this  kind. 
The.  The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  for  nothing. 

Our  sport  shall  be,  to  take  what  they  mistake : 

And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do. 

Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might  **,  not  merit. 

Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purposed 

To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes ; 

Where  I  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pa]e, 

Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences. 

Throttle  their  practised  accent  in  their  fears, 

And,  in  conclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  off. 

Not  paying  me  a  welcome :  Trust  me,  sweet, 

Out  of  this  silence  yet  I  picked  a  welcome ; 

And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 

I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 

Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 

Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  simplicity. 

In  least  speak  most,  to  my  capacity. 

Enter  Philostrate. 

Philost.  So  please  your  grace,  the  prologue  is  addressed  ^. 

The.  Let  him  approach.  [F^cmmA  of  trumpets. 

Enter  Prologue. 

Pbol.  If  we  offend,  it  is  with  our  good  will. 

That  you  should  think  we  come  not  to  offend, 
But  with  good  will.    To  show  our  simple  skill, 
That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end. 

•  This  line  is  parenthetical,  and  we  print  it  so.  Johnson  says  he  does  not  know  what  it  is  to 
atrttch  and  con  an  intent.  It  is  the  play  whioh  Philostrate  has  heard  over,  so  stretched  and  amm'd, 
which  he  describes  as  nothwg, 

^  Might.  This  is  not  used  to  express  power,  but  tnll—what  one  mayetk — the  will  for  the  deed. 
(See  Tooke*s  '  Diversions  of  Purley,'  Part  II.,  c.  6.) 

•  Addrtu'd — ready. 
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Consider  then,  we  come  but  in  despite. 

We  do  not  come  as  minding  to  content  you, 
Our  true  intent  is.    All  for  your  delight, 

We  are  not  here.    That  you  should  here  repent  you, 
The  actors  are  at  hand ;  and,  by  their  show, 
You  shall  know  all  that  you  are  like  to  know. . 

The.  This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  points**. 

Lys.  He  hath  rid  his  prologue  like  a  rough  colt;  he  knows  not  the  stop. 

A  good  moral,  my  lord :  It  is  not  enough  to  speak,  but  to  speak  true. 
Hip.  Indeed  he  hath  played  on  his  prologue  like  a  child  on  a  recorder;  a  sound, 

but  not  in  government. 
The.  His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chain ;  nothing  impaired,  but  all  disordered. 

Who  is  next? 

Enter  Ptbamus  arid  Thibbi,  Wall,  MooirsHnrB,  and  Liok,  as  in  dwmh  show, 

Pbol.  Gentles,  perchance  you  wonder  at  this  show ; 

But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain. 
This  man  is  Pyramus,  if  you  would  know ; 

This  beauteous  lady  Thisby  is,  certain. 
This  man,  with  lime  and  rough-cast,  doth  present 

Wall,  that  Tile  Wall  which  did  these  lovers  sunder : 
And  through  Wall's  chink,  poor  souls,  they  are  content 

To  whisper,  at  the  which  let  no  man  wonder. 
This  man,  with  lantern,  dog,  and  bush  of  thorn, 

Presenteth  Moonshine :  for,  if  you  will  know, 
By  moonshine  did  these  lovers  think  no  scorn 

To  meet  at  Ninus'  tomb,  there,  there  to  woo. 
This  grisly  beast,  which  by  name  lion  hight. 
The  trusty  Thisby,  coming  first  by  night. 
Did  scare  away,  or  rather  did  affiright : 
And,  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did  fall*; 

Which  lion  vile  with  bloody  mouth  did  stain : 
Anon  comes  Pyramus,  sweet  youth  and  tall, 

And  finds  his  trusty  Thisby*s  mantle  slain : 
Whereat  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade, 

He  bravely  broach'd  his  boiling  bloody  breast ; 
And,  Thisby  tarrying  in  mulberry  shade. 

His  dagger  drew,  and  died.    For  all  the  rest, 
Let  Lion,  Moonshine,  Wall,  and  lovers  twain, 
At  large  discourse,  while  here  they  do  remain. 

[ExemU  Prol.,  Thibbb,  Liok,  and  Moonbhinb. 

The.  I  wonder,  if  the  lion  be  to  speak. 

Dem.  No  wonder,  my  lord :  one  lion  may,  when  many  asses  do. 

Wall.  In  this  same  interlude,  it  doth  befall, 

That  I,  one  Snout  by  name,  present  a  wall : 

•  ^al^nsed  actively. 
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And  such  a  wall  as  I  would  have  you  think, 

That  had  in  it  a  cranny'd  hole,  or  chink, 

Through  which  the  loyers,  Pynimus  and  Thisby, 

Did  whisper  often  yery  secretly.  | 

This  loam,  this  rough-cast,  and  this  stone  doth  show  t 

That  I  am  that  same  wall ;  the  truth  is  so  : 

And  this  the  cranny  is,  right  and  sinister. 

Through  which  the  fearful  lovers  are  to  whisper. 

The.  Would  you  desire  lime  and  hair  to  speak  better? 

Dem.  It  is  the  wittiest  partition  that  eyer  I  heard  discourse,  my  lord. 

The.  Pyramus  draws  near  the  wall :  silence. 

Enter  Pyramus. 

Ptb.  0  grim-looked  night !  0  night  with  hue  so  black  ! 

0  night,  which  eyer  art  when  day  is  not !  1 
0  night,  0  night,  alack,  alack,  alack,  | 

1  fear  my  Thisby*s  promise  is  forgot !  j 
And  thou,  0  wall,  thou  sweet  and  loyely  wall,  j 

That  stands  between  her  father's  ground  and  mine  ;  i 

Thou  wall,  0  wall,  0  sweet  and  lovely  wall,  \ 

Show  me  thy  chink,  to  blink  through  with  mine  eyne. 

[Wall  hddt  up  his  ftn^en. 
Thanks,  courteous  wall :  Jove  shield  thee  well  for  this ! 

But  what  see  1 1    No  Thisby  do  I  see. 
0  wicked  wall,  through  whom  I  see  no  bliss  ; 

Gurs'd  be  thy  stones  for  thus  deceiving  me  ! 

The.  The  wall,  methinks,  being  sensible,  should  curse  again. 

BoT.  No,  in  truth,  sir,  he  should  not.     **  Deceiving  me  "  is  Thisby's  cue  :  she  is 

to  enter  now,  and  I  am  to  spy  her  through  the  wall.     You  shall  see,  it  will 

fall  pat  as  I  told  you : — Yonder  she  comes. 

BrUer  Thisbb. 

This.  0  wall,  full  often  hast  thou  heard  my  moans. 

For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me  : 
My  cherry  lips  have  often  kiss'd  thy  stones ; 

Thy  stones  with  lime  and  hair  knit  up  in  thee. 
Ptb.  I  see  a  voice :  now  will  I  to  the  chink. 

To  spy  an  I  can  hear  my  Thisby's  fiwie. 
Thisby! 
This.  My  love !  thou  art  my  love,  I  think. 

Ptb.  Think  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  thy  lover's  grace ; 

And  like  Limander  am  I  trusty  still. 
This.  And  I  like  Helen,  till  the  fates  me  kiU. 
Ptb.  Not  Sha£idus  to  Proems  was  so  true. 
This.  As  Shafalus  to  Procrus,  I  to  you. 
Ptb.  0,  kiss  me  through  the  hole  of  this  vile  wall. 
This.  I  kiss  the  wall's  hole,  not  your  lips  at  all. 
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Ptb.  Wilt  ihou  at  Ninny's  tomb  meet  me  Btraigbtway  ? 
This.  *Tide  life,  'tide  deatb,  I  come  witbout  delay. 
Wall.  Tbug  have  I,  Wall,  my  part  discbarged  so ; 
And,  being  done,  tbus  Wall  away  dotb  go. 

[Exeunt  Wall,  Pteamus,  and  Thisbb. 

The.  Now  is  the  mural*  down  between  the  two  neighbours. 

DsH.  No  remedy,  my  lord,  when  walls  are  so  wilful  to  hear  without  warning. 

Hip.  This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  e  er  I  heard. 

The.  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows ;  and  the  worst  are  no  worse,  if 

imagination  amend  them. 
Hip.  It  must  be  your  imagination,  then,  and  not  theirs. 
The.  If  we  imagine  no  worse  of  them  than  they  of  themselves,  they  may  pass 

for  excellent  men.     Here  come  two  noble  beasts  in,  a  man  and  a  lion. 

Enter  Lioir  and  Moonshine. 

Lion.  Tou,  ladies,  you,  whose  gentle  hearts  do  fear 

The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on  floor, 

May  now,  perchance,  both  quake  and  tremble  here, 
When  lion  rough  in  wildest  rage  doth  roar. 

Then  know  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 

A  lion's  fell  \  nor  else  no  lion's  dam : 

For  if  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife 

Into  this  place,  't  were  pity  of  my  life. 

The.  a  very  gentle  beast,  and  of  a  good  conscience. 

Dem.  The  very  best  at  a  beast,  my  lord,  that  e'er  I  saw. 

Lis.  This  lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour. 

The.  True ;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion. 

Dem.  Not  so,  my  lord ;  for  his  valour  cannot  carry  his  discretion ;  and  the  fox 

carries  the  goose. 
The.  His  discretion,  I  am  sure,  cannot  carry  his  valour ;  for  the  goose  carries 

not  the  fox.    It  is  well :  leave  it  to  his  discretion,  and  let  us  hearken  to  the 

moon. 

Moon.  This  lantern  doth  the  homed  moon  present. 

Dem.  He  should  have  worn  the  horns  on  his  head. 

The.  He  is  no  crescent,  and  his  horns  are  invisible  within  the  circumference. 

Moon.  This  lantern  doth  the  homed  moon  present ; 
Myself  the  man  i'  th'  moon  do  seem  to  be  '\ 

The.  This  is  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest :  the  man  should  be  put  into  the 
lantern :    How  is  it  else  the  man  i'  the  moon? 

*  MuraL    In  the  folio  moro^-an  evident  misprint 

*  We  adopt  the  ingenious  reading  of  Mr.  Barron  Field.    The  ordinary  text  it— 

**  Then  know  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 
A  Uon  feU." 
He  assures  the  audience  that  he  is  only  "  a  lion^s  fell  "—or  akin. 
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Deic.  He  dares  not  come  there  for  the  candle :  for,  yon  see,  it  is  already  in 

snuff. 
Hip.  I  am  weary  of  this  moon :  Would  he  would  change. 
The.  It  appears,  by  his  small  light  of  discretion,  that  he  is  in  the  wane :  bat 

yet,  in  courtesy,  in  all  reason,  we  must  stay  the  time. 
Lts.  Proceed,  Moon. 

MooK.  All  that  I  have  to  say  is,  to  tell  you,  that  the  lantern  is  the  moon  ;  I,  the  man 
in  the  moon  ;  this  thorn-bush,  my  thorn-bush  ;  and  this  dog,  my  dog. 

Deic.  Why,  all  these  should  be  in  the  lantern ;  for  they  are  in  the  moon.     Bnt, 
silence ;  here  comes  Thisbe. 

Enter  Thisbb. 

This.  This  is  old  Ninny's  tomb :  Where  is  my  love  ? 

Lion.  Oh — .  [The  Lion  roart.— Thibbi  rwu  of- 

Dem.  Well  roared,  lion. 

The.  Well  run,  Thisbe. 

Hip.  Well  shone,  moon.     Truly,  the  moon  shines  with  a  good  grace. 

The.  Well  moused,  lion.  [The  Lion  tears  Thisbb's  mantie,  and  $mi, 

Deic.  And  then  came  Pyramus. 

Lys.  And  so  the  lion  yanished*. 

J^i^^  PraAMUs. 

Ptr.  Sweet  moon,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  sunny  beams ; 
I  thank  thee,  moon,  for  shining  now  so  bright ; 
For,  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  glittering  streams  *», 
I  trust  to  taste  of  truest  Thisby^s  sight. 
But  stay ; — 0  spite ! 
But  mark  ; — Poor  knight. 
What  dreadful  dole  is  here  ? 
Eyes,  do  you  see  ? 
How  can  it  be  ? 
0  dainty  duck !  0  dear ! 
Thy  mantle  good. 
What,  stain'd  with  blood  ? 

>  This  passage,  according  to  an  emendation  of  the  old  copies  by  Dr.  Farmer,  is  always  printed— 
"  And  to  comes  Pyramus, 
And  then  the  moon  vamthesJ* 
Fanner  makes  the  correction,  because,  in  this  mock- play,  the  moon  vanishes  after  Pyramus  dies. 
But  Demetrius  and  Lysander  do  not  profess  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  play;  it  is  Philoitivte 
who  has  "  heard  it  over."  They  are  thinkmg  of  the  classical  story;  and,  like  Hamlet,  th^  are 
each  "  a  good  chorus.*' 

^  Streams.  The  word  in  the  original  copies  is  beamSf  which  is  clearly  an  error.  The  editor  ef 
the  second  folio  altered  it  to  streams.  If  he  had  put  gleams,  the  ridkmk  of  exoessiTB  alliteration 
would  have  been  carried  further. 

(This  note  appeared  in  my  previous  editions,  and  Mr.  Collier  considered  the  suggeetioD  reason- 
able, with  reference  to  the  alliteration.  It  is  scarcely  fair,  therefore,  in  Mr.  Dyce  to  say,  **  Nether 
Mr.  Knight  nor  Mr.  Collier  appears  to  recollect  that  from  the  earliest  times  stream  has  been  fre- 
quently used  in  the  sense  of  rtiy ; — and  to  add,  that  they  have  "  an  unreasonable  oljection  to 
streams."    I  suggested  ^^  gleams,''  as  heightening  the  burlesque.) 
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Approach,  ye  furies  fell ! 

0  fates !  come,  come ; 

Cut  thread  and  thrum ; 
Quail,  crnsb,  conclude,  and  quell ! 

Thb.  This  passion,  and  the  death  of  a  dear  fnend,  would  go  near  to  make  a 

man  look  sad. 
Hip.  Beshrew  my  heart,  but  I  pity  the  man. 

Ptb.  0,  wherefore,  nature,  didst  thou  lions  frame  1 

Since  lion  yile  hath  here  deflower*d  my  dear : 
Which  is — ^no,  no— which  was  the  fairest  dame. 
That  liy'd,  that  lov'd,  that  lik'd,  that  look'd  with  cheer. 
Come,  tears,  confound ; 
Out,  sword,  and  wound 
The  pap  of  Pyramus  : 
Ay,  that  left  pap 
Where  heart  doth  hop  :— 
Thus  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus. 
Now  am  I  dead. 
Now  am  I  fled : 
My  soul  is  in  the  sky : 

Tongue,  lose  thy  light ! 
Moon,  take  thy  flight ! 
Now  die,  die,  die,  die,  die.  [Dies, — Eant  MooxsfiiirB. 

Deh.  No  die,  but  an  ace,  for  him ;  for  he  is  bat  one. 

Lts.  Less  than  an  ace,  man ;  for  he  is  dead ;  he  is  nothing. 

The.  With  the  help  of  a  surgeon,  he  might  yet  recover,  and  prove  an  ass. 

Hip.  How  chance  Moonshine  is  gone,  before  Thisbe  comes  back  and  finds  her 

lover? 
The.  She  will  find  him  by  starlight. — Here  she  comes ;  and  her  passion  ends 

the  play. 

Enter  Thisbb. 
Hip.  Methinks,  she  should  not  use  a  long  one  for  such  a  Pyramus :  I  hope  she 

will  be  brief. 
Dbm.  a  mote  will  torn  the  balance,  which  Pyramus,  which  Thisbe,  is  the 

better*. 
Lts.  She  hath  spied  him  already  with  those  sweet  eyes. 
Dek.  And  thus  she  moans,  videlicet. 

This.  Asleep,  my  love  1 

What,  dead,  my  dove  ? 
0  Pyramus,  arise. 

Speak,  speak.    Quite  dumb  1 
Dead,  dead  ?    A  tomb 
Must  cover  thy  sweet  eyes. 

•  In  the  quartos  we  have  added — ^*  he  for  a  man,  God  warrant  na;  she  for  a  woman,  God  bless 
hb.**  The  statute  of  James  against  the  profane  use  of  aaored  names  probably  expelled  the  words; 
and  we  see  no  good  in  their  restoration  to  the  text 
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These  lily  lips*, 

This  cherry  nose, 
These  yellow  cowslip  cheeks. 

Are  gone,  are  gone : 

LoTers,  make  moan ! 
His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks. 

0  sisters  three, 

Come,  come  to  me, 
With  hands  as  pale  as  milk ; 

Lay  them  in  gore, 

Since  you  have  shore 
With  shears  his  thread  of  silk. 

Tongue,  not  a  word : 

Come,  trusty  sword ; 
Gome,  hlade,  my  breast  imbrue ; 

And  farewell,  friends ; 

Thus  Thisbe  ends : 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu.  [Dies^ 

The.  Moonshine  and  Lion  are  left  to  bury  the  dead. 

Deic.  Ay,  and  Wall  too. 

BoT.  No,  I  assure  you;  the  wall  is  down  that  parted  their  fathers.     Will  it 

please  you  to  see  the  epilogue,  or  to  bear  a  Bergomask^  dance,  between  two 

of  our  company  ? 
The.  No  epilogue,  I  pray  you ;  for  your  play  needs  no  excuse.     Never  excuse ; 

for  when  the  players  are  all  dead,  there  need  none  to  be  blamed.    Many,  if 

he  that  writ  it  had  played  Pyramus,  and  hanged  himself  in  Thisbe  s  garter, 

it  would  have  been  a  fine  tragedy:  and  so  it  is,  truly;  and  very  notably 

discharged.    But  come,  your  Bergomask :  let  your  epilogue  alone. 

[Here  a  dance  of  Clowns. 

The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve : — 

Lovers  to  bed :  't  is  almost  fiiiry  time. 

I  fear  we  shall  outsleep  the  coming  mom. 

As  much  as  we  this  night  have  overwatched. 

This  palpable-gross  play*^  hath  well  beguil'd 

The  heavy  gait  of  night. — Sweet  friends,  to  bed. — 

A  fortnight  hold  we  tMs  solemnity, 

In  nightly  revels,  and  new  jollity.  [Exeunt, 

*  lAptt  in  the  original  oopies,  whioh  Theobald  changed  to  brows, 

*  An  Italian  dance,  after  the  manner  of  the  peasants  of  Bergomasco. 
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SCENE  II. 
Enter  Puck. 

Puck.  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars'**, 

And  the  wolf  behowls*  the  moon  ; 
Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores. 

All  with  weary  task  fordone. 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow, 

Whilst  the  scritch-owl,  scritching  loud, 
Puts  the  wretch,  that  lies  in  woe. 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  night. 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide, 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  sprite, 

In  the  church-way  paths  to  glide : 
And  we  fairies,  that  do  run 

By  the  triple  Hecate's'*  team. 
From  the  presence  of  the  sun, 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream, 
Now  are  frolic ;  not  a  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  hallowed  house : 
I  am  sent,  with  broom,  before. 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door. 

Enter  Oberon  and  Titania,  with  their  train, 

Obe.  Through  the  house  give  glimmering  light, 
By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire ; 

Every  elf,  and  fairy  sprite. 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier ; 

And  this  ditty,  after  me. 

Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly  ^. 
TiTA.  First,  rehearse  this  song  by  rote : 

To  each  word  a  warbling,  note, 

Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace, 

Will  we  sing,  and  bless  this  place. 

SONG,  AND  DANCE. 

Obe.  Now,  until  the  break  of  day. 

Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray. 

*  BehcwU.  This  is  beholds  in  the  original  texts,  but  clearly  an  error.  In  *  As  Ton  Like  It,*  we 
have— ^'  T  is  like  the  howling  of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon."*  The  image  is  fkmiliar  to  poetry, 
firom  Shakspere  to  Pope — 

"  Sflenoe,  ye  wolves,  whfle  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls." 

*  Marlowe,  Middleton,  and  Golding,  also  use  Hecate  as  a  dissyUable.  In  Spenser  and  Jonson 
we  find  HSc&tS. 
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To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we*, 
Which  by  us  shall  blessed  be : 
And  the  issue  there  create, 
Ever  shall  be  fortunate. 
So  shall  all  the  couples  three 
Ever  true  in  loving  be ; 
And  the  blots  of  Nature*s  hand 
Shall  not  in  their  issue  stand ; 
Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  scar. 
Nor  mark  prodigious,  such  as  are 
Despbed  in  nativity, 
Shall  upon  their  children  be. 
With  this  field-dew  consecrate. 
Every  fairy  take  his  gait ; 
And  each  several  chamber  bless. 
Through  this  palace  with  sweet  peace; 
Ever  shall  in  safety  rest. 
And  the  owner  of  it  blest. 
Trip  away; 
Make  no  stay : 
Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day.  [Exeunt  Obebon,  Tixania,  and  tram. 

Puck.  If  we  shadows  have  offended, 

Think  but  this,  (and  all  is  mended,) 

That  you  have  but  slumbered  here. 

While  these  visions  did  appear. 

And  this  weak  and  idle  theme. 

No  more  yielding  but  a  dream. 

Gentles,  do  not  reprehend ; 

If  you  pardon,  we  will  mend. 

And,  as  I  am  an  honest  Puck, 

If  we  have  unearned  luck 

Now  to  'scape  the  serpent's  tongue. 

We  will  make  amends,  ere  long : 

Else  the  Puck  a  liar  call. 

So,  good  night  imto  you  all. 

Give  me  your  hands,  if  we  be  friends. 

And  Robin  shall  restore  amends.  [EsU. 
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*  SoBfB  I. — "HippciykL,  I  woo'd  thee  with  my 
moord" 

The  very  ingenious  writer  of  'A  Letter  on 
Shakspere's  Aathonhip  of  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen/  (1833),  remarks,  that  "the  characters 
in  'A  Midsummer-Kight's  Dream*  are  classical, 
but  the  costume  is  strictly  Gothic,  and  shows 
that  it  was  through  the  medium  of  romance 
that  he  drew  the  knowledge  of  them."  It  was 
in  Chaucer's  'Knight's  Tale '  that  our  poet  found 
the  Duke  of  Athens,  and  Hippolyta,  and  Phi- 
loetrate;  in  the  same  way  that  the  author  of 
'The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,'  and  subsequently 
Dryden,  found  there  the  story  of  'Palamon  and 
Arcite.'  Hercules  and  Theseus  have  been  called 
by  Godwin,  "the  knight-errants  of  antiquity;*** 
and  truly  the  mode  in  which  the  &bulous 
histories  of  the  ancient  world  blended  them- 
selves with  the  literature  of  the  chivalrous 
ages  fully  justifies  this  seemingly  anomalous 
dedgnation.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  Shak- 
spere  in  passages  of  the  '  Knight's  Tale.'  The 
opening  lines  of  that  beautiful  poem  offer  an 
example: — 

«<  Whilom,  as  olde  •torlet  teUen  tu, 
Ther  wu  a  duk  that  hlghte  Theaeus. 
Of  Athenfli  he  was  lord  and  governour. 
And  in  his  time  swidie  a  oonquerour. 
That  gieter  was  ther  non  under  the  soone. 
Ful  many  a  riche  contree  had  he  wonne. 
What  wlUi  his  wisdom  and  his  chevalrie. 
He  conquerd  all  the  regne  of  Feminie, 
TItat  whilom  was  ycleped  Scythia; 
And  wedded  the  ftesahe  quene  IpoIIta. 
And  brought  hire  home  with  him  to  his  oontrte 
With  modiel  glorie  and  gret  solempoitee. 
And  eke  hire  yonge  suster  Emelle. 
And  thus  with  rictfrne  and  with  mdodie 
Let  I  this  worthy  duk  to  Athenes  ride. 
And  aO  his  host,  in  armes  him  beside. 

And  certes,  if  it  n'eve  to  long  to  here, 
1  woMe  have  tolde  you  ftilly  the  manere. 
How  wonnen  was  the  regne  of  Femlnie, 
By  Theseus,  and  by  his  cheralrie : 

•  *  lAte  of  Chaucer,'  vol.  i.  p.  30. 


And  of  the  gx«te  bataille  ft>r  the  i 
Betwix  Athenes  and  the  Amasones : 
And  how  aascged  was  Ipolita, 
The  fkire  hardy  quene  of  Scythia ; 
And  of  the  feste,  that  was  at  hire  wedding. 
And  of  the  temple  at  hire  home  coming. 
But  all  this  thii^  I  moste  as  now  forbere 
I  have,  God  wot,  a  large  Held  to  ere." 

SoEKB  I. — "Ah  me!  for  aught  that  ever  I 
could  read"  &c. 

The  passage  in  '  Paradise  Lost,'  in  which  Mil- 
ton has  imitated  this  fiunous  passage  of  Shak- 
spere,  is  conceived  in  a  very  different  spirit. 
Lysander  and  Hermia  lament  over  the  evils  by 
which 

•• true  lovers  have  been  ever  cross'd,** 

as  "  an  edict  in  destiny,"  to  which  they  must 
both  submit  with  patience  and  mutual  forbear- 
ance. The  Adam  of  Milton  reproaches  Eve  with 
the 

" innumerable 

Disturlianoes  on  earth  through  fiemale  snares,** 

as  a  trial  of  which  lordly  man  has  alone  a  right 

to  complain : — 

••  — —  for  either 
He  never  shall  find  out  fit  mate,  but  such 
As  some  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mistake  { 
Or  whom  he  wishes  most  shall  seldom  gain 
Through  her  perverseneis,  but  shall  see  her  gain'd 
By  a  fsr  worse,  or,  if  she  love,  withheld 
By  parents  t  or  his  happiest  dioice  too  late 
Shall  meet,  already  link'd  and  wedlock-bound 
To  a  fell  adversary,  his  hate  or  shame : 
Which  infinite  calamity  shall  cause 
To  himun  life,  and  housdiold  peace  confound.** 

('  Par.  Lo9t»*  book  x.  v.  896.) 

Adam  had  certainly  cause  to  be  angiy  when  he 
uttered  these  reproaches ;  and  therefore  Milton 
has  dramatically  forgotten  that  man  is  not  the 
only  sufferer  in  such  "  disturbances  on  earth." 

'  Scene  I. — **To  do  obaertxmee  to  a  mom  qf 
May."* 

The  very  expression,  **to  do  chaervance^  in 
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connection  with  the  rites  of  May,  occurs  twice 
in  Chaucer's  'Knight's  Tale  :*— 

"  Thui  psiieth  yere  by  yere,  and  day  by  day. 
Till  it  fell  ones  in  a  mQme  of  May 
That  Emelie,  that  fayrer  was  to  lene 
Than  is  the  lilie  upon  his  stalke  grene. 
And  frcssher  than  the  May  with  floures  newe, 
(For  with  the  rose  colour  strof  hire  hewe ; 
I  n'oC  whidi  was  the  finer  of  hem  two,) 
Er  it  was  day,  as  she  was  wont  to  do. 
She  was  arisen,  and  all  redy  dight. 
For  May  wol  have  no  slogardie  a-nlghL 
The  seson  priclieth  every  gentil  herte. 
And  maketh  him  out  of  his  sleep  to  sterte. 
And  sayth,  arise,  and  do  thin  obMnmice." 

Again:— 
•«  Ardte.  that  Is  in  the  court  real 
With  Theseus  the  squier  principal. 
Is  risen,  and  loketh  on  the  mery  day 
And  for  to  dan  hi*  abmrvaneo  to  M(HfJ^ 

The  "  observance,*'  in  the  days  of  Chaucer,  as 
in  those  of  Shakspere,  was  a  tribute  from  the 
city  and  the  town  to  the  freshness  of  a  beau- 
tiful world ;  and  our  ancestors,  as  Stow  has  de- 
scribed, went  out  "  into  the  sweet  meadows  and 
green  woods,  there  to  rejoice  their  spirits  with 
the  beauty  and  savour  of  sweet  flowers,  and  with 
the  harmony  of  birds  praising  Qod  in  their 
kind."    Stubbs,  however,  in  his  'Anatomic  of 
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Abuses,'  first  printed  in  1585 — at  the  very 
period  when  Shakspere  was  laying  up  in  his 
native  fields  those  stores  of  high  and  pleasant 
thoughts  which  show  his  love  for  the  oountiy 
and  for  country  delights — has,  while  he  deacxibes 
the  "observance"  of  May,  denounced  it  as  being 
under  the  superintendence  of  "  Sathan."  This 
passage  of  the  inflexible  Puritan  is  euriom  and 
interesting : — 

"Against  May,  Whitsunday,  or  some  otlier 
time  of  the  year,  every  parish,  town,  and  village 
assemble  themselves  together,  both  men,  women, 
and  children,  old  and  young,  even  all  indiffer- 
ently ;  and  either  going  i^  together,  or  dividing 
themselves  into  companies,  they  go  some  to  the 
woods  and  groves,  some  to  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains, some  to  one  place,  some  to  another,  where 
they  spend  all  the  night  in  pleasant  pastimes, 
and  in  the  morning  they  return,  bringing  with 
them  birch  boughs,  and  branches  of  trees,  to 
deck  their  assemblies  withal.  And  no  marvel, 
for  there  is  a  great  lord  present  amongst  them, 
as  superintendent  and  lord  over  their  pastimes 
and  sports,  namely  Sathan,  Prince  of  HelL 
But  their  chiefest  jewel  they  bring  from  ^enee 
is  their  Maypole,  which  they  bring  home  with 


iBringing  in  the  Ma^pole.^ 
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great  yeneration,  as  thus :  they  have  twenty  or 
forty  yoke  of  oxen,  eyoiy  ox  having  a  sweet 
nosegay  of  flowers  tied  on  the  tip  of  his  horns, 
and  these  oxen  draw  home  this  Maypole  (this 
stinking  idol  rather),  which  is  covered  all  over 
with  flowers  and  herbs,  bound  round  about  with 
strings,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  some- 
time painted  with  variable  colours,  with  two  or 
three  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  fol- 
lowing it  with  great  devotion.  And  thus  being 
reared  up,  with  handkerchief,  and  flags  stream- 
ing on  the  top,  they  strew  the  ground  about  it, 
bind  green  boughs  and  arbours  hard  by  it ;  and 
then  &11  they  to  banquet  and  feast,  to  leap  and 
dance  about  it,  as  the  heathen  people  did  at  the 
dedication  of  their  idols,  whereof  this  is  a  per- 
fect pattern,  or  rather  the  thing  itself." 

The  old  spirit  of  joy  was  not  put  down  when 
Herrick  wrote  sixty  years  afterwards — the  spirit 
in  which  Chaucer  sung — 

"  O  Maye,  with  all  thy  floures  and  thy  grene. 
Right  wdocNne  be  thou,  fdre  Areshe  Maye  I " 

The  spirit,  indeed,  was  too  deeply  implanted  in 
"  Merry  England  "  to  be  easily  put  down ;  and 
the  young,  at  any  rate,  were  fgr  the  most  part 
ready  to  exclaim  with  Herrick, — 

*'  Come,  let  uf  go,  while  we  are  in  our  prime. 
And  Uke  the  harmleet  foUy  of  the  time.** 

♦  ScEKB  I. — "  Tow  eyes  are  load-stars" 

The  load-star  is  the  north-star,  by  which 
sailors  steered  their  course  in  the  early  days  of 
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navigation.  Chauoer  used  the  term  in  this 
sense ;  and  Spenser  also : — 

'*  Like  as  a  ihip  who,  had-^ar  luddenly 
Covet'd  with  clouda,  her  Mot  hath  diamay'd." 

It  was  under  this  guiding  star  that  danger  was 
avoided,  and  the  haven  reached.  Thus,  Sydney, 
in  his  '  Arcadia,'  says,  "  Be  not,  most  excellent 
lady — you,  that  nature  has  made  to  be  the  load- 
star of  comfort — be  not  the  rock  of  shipwreck." 
The  loadstar  of  Shakspere  and  the  cynosure 
of  Milton  are  the  same  in  their  metaphorical 
use: — 

**  Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees. 
Where  perhaps  some  Beauty  lies. 
The  e^noture  of  neighb'ring  vytM.^'-'UM^gr^ 

In  the  'Spanish  Tragedy'  we  have  the  same 
application  of  the  image : 

"  Led  by  the  load-ttar  ot  her  heavenly  looks.** 

*  ScKNB  II.—"  Tou  slioU  play  Uina  mask," 
Coryat,  describing  the  theatres  of  Venice  in 
1608,  writes,— "I  observed  certain  things  that 
I  never  saw  before ;  for  I  saw  women  act,— a 
thing  that  I  never  saw  before."  Prynne,  in  his 
'  Histrio-Mastix '  (1 688),  after  denouncing  women- 
actora  in  the  most  farious  terms,  speaks  of  them 
as  recently  introduced  upon  the  English  stage : 
— "as  they  have  now  their  female  players  in 
Italy,  and  other  foreign  parts ;  and  as  they  had 
such  French  toomen-adors  in  a  play  not  long 
since  personated  in  BlackMars  playhouse,  to 
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fdiich  there  was  great  resort**  In  a  note  he 
explains  "not  long  since **  as  ''Michaelmas 
Term,  1629.'*  We  therefore  can  have  no  doubt 
that  in  Shakspere's  time  the  parts  of  women 
were  personated  by  men  and  bojs ;  and,  indeed, 
Prynne  denounces  this  as  a  more  pernicious 
custom  than  the  acting  of  women.  The  objec- 
tion of  Flute  that  he  had  "a  beard  coming," 
was  doubtless  a  common  objection;  and  the 
remedy  was  equally  common — "  You  shall  play 
it  in  a  mask.**    Quince  instructing  his 

"  HArd-banded  men,  that  work  in  Athens  here,** 
reminds  us  of  the  celebrated  picture,  found  at 
Pompeii,  of  the  Choragus  giving  directions  to 
the  acton.  The  travestie  would  probably  have 
been  as  just  two  thousand  years  ago  as  in  the 
days  of  Shakspere. 

•  Scene  II.— "Prop«rfie«.** 

The  technicalities  of  the  theatre  are  very  un- 
changing.   The  person  who  has  charge  of  the 
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wooden  swOTds,  and  paiteboaid  aiiMld%  aad 
other  trumpery  required  for  the  bosiiMss  of  tbe 
stage,  is  still  called  the  propertf-mcm.  In  '  The 
Antipodes,*  by  B.  Biome,  1640,  we  hare  tbt 
following  ludicrous  account  of  the  "  propertiea," 
which  form  as  curious  an  assemblage  as  in  Ho- 
garth's Strollers  :— 

'*  He  has  got  into  oor  tiriag-boaae  UBongit  «•• 
And  ta'en  a  strict  surrey  of  all  our  propertlei; 
Our  statues  and  our  images  of  gods. 
Our  planets  and  our  coostdlatlona. 
Our  giants,  monsters,  ftiries,  ttwits,  and  bagtaasn. 
Our  helmets,  shields  and  visors,  hain  and  teaida. 
Our  pasteboard  mardipanes,  and  our  wooden  pies." 

(Quote!  in  Mr.  QMm't '  HUHwv  *^  thg  Stm^l 

In  1839  the  "property-man"  of  Gorent  Gax^ 
den  Theatre  was  examined  in  an  appeal  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  theatre  against  the  poor-imte 
assessment,  when  he  said  that  the  articles  under 
his  chaige  consisted  of  "almost  everything  in 
creation — from  the  fly  to  the  idiale."  He  was 
worthy  to  be  a  property-man  to  Shak^ere,  who 
"  exhausted  worlds.** 


ACT  II. 


'  Scene  I.— "Owr  WK,  over  daU, 
Thorough  bueh,  thorough  briar"  kc. 

Theobald  printed  this  passage  as  it  appears  in 
the  folio  and  one  of  the  quartos — 

"  Through  bush,  through  briar.** 
Coleridge  is  rather  hard  upon  him  : — "  What  a 
noble  pair  of  ears  this  worthy  Theobald  must 
have  had !  '*  He  took  the  passage  as  he  found 
it.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  reading  was  cor- 
rupted in  the  folio  ,*  for  Drayton,  in  his  imita- 
tion in  the  '  Nymphidia,'  which  was  published 
a  few  years  before  the  folio,  exhibits  the  value 
of  the  word  "  thorough :  ** — 

'*  Thorough  brake,  thorough  briar. 
Thorough  mucli,  thorough  mire. 
Thorough  water,  thorough  flre.** 

On  the  other  hand,  Steevens  had  not  the  justifi- 
cation of  any  text  when  he  gave  us — 
*'  Swifter  than  the  moonet  sphere.** 
Mr.  Guest,  in  his  *  History  of  English  Rhythm,' 
(a  work  of  great  research,  but  which  belongs  to 
a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Pope,  rather  than  of 


one  nurtured  by  our  elder  poet,)  observes  upon 
the  passage  as  we  print  it, —  i 

*'  Swifter  than  the  moon's  sphere,**— 
"  The  flow  of  Shakspere's  line  is  quite  in  ke^ung 
with  the  peculiar  rhythm  which  he  has  deraUA 
to  his  fikiries."  This  rhythm,  Mr.  Guest*  in 
another  place,  describes  as  consisting  of  "  abnipt 
verses  of  two,  three,  or  four  accents." 

•Scene I.  "thai  shrewd  and  knavish tprite, 

CaUCd  Robin  Qood-fiOmDr 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attributes  of 
Puck,  or  Robin  Good-fellow,  as  described  by 
Shakspere,  were  collected  from  the  popular 
superstitions  of  his  own  day.  In  Haranet^s 
'Declaration  of  Egregious  Popish  Impostares* 
(1603)  he  is  mixed  up  as  a  delinquent  with  the 
friars : — "  And  if  that  the  bowle  of  cnrda  and 
creame  were  not  duly  set  out  for  Robin  Good- 
feUow,  the  frier,  and  Sisse  the  daiiy-maid,  why 
then  either  the  pottage  was  burnt  to  next  dqr 
in  the  pot,  or  the  cheeses  would  not  curdle,  sr 
the  butter  would  not  oome,  or  the  ale  in  the  fA 
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[rmt}  never  would  have  good  hdad."* — Ag«in,  in 
Scot's  'DiflooYerie  of  Witohcnft'  (1584),  we 
hiiTe,  ''Yonr  gTmndimes*  maids  were  wont  to 
aet  a  bowl  of  milk  for  him,  for  his  pains  in 
gprinding  malt  and  mustard,  and  sweeping  the 
house  at  midnight — ^this  white  bread,  and  bread 
and  milk,  was  his  standing  fee.**  But  Bobin 
Oood-fellow  does  not  find  a  place  in  Kngiish 
poetry  before  the  time  of  Shakspere.  He  is 
Puck's  poetical  creator.  The  poets  who  have 
followed  in  his  train  have  endeavoured  to  vary 
the  character  of  the  "shrewd  and  meddling 
elf;"  but  he  is  neverthelesB  essentially  the 
smme.  Drayton  thus  describes  him  in  the 
•Nymphidia:'— 
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"  Thb  Pa  k  aeetoM  Imt  a  dictrahiK  dolt, 
StiU  walking  Uke  a  ragged  oolt. 
And  oft  out  of  a  buih  doth  bolt. 

Of  purpoM  to  daodTe  ns  t 
And  iMding  us,  makes  us  to  stray. 
Long  winter  nights,  out  of  the  way. 
And  when  we  stick  in  mtre  and  clay. 
He  doth  with  laughter  leave  us." 

In  the  song  of  Bobin  Qood-fellow,  printed  in 
'  Percy's  Beliques '  (which  has  been  attributed 
to  Ben.  Jonson),  we  have  the  same  copy  of  the 
original  features : — 

"  Yet  now  and  then,  the  maids  to  please, 
At  midnight  I  card  up  their  wo(ri  i 
And  while  they  sleep,  and  take  their  ease. 
With  wheel  to  threads  their  flax  I  puU. 

I  grind  at  mill 

Their  malt  np  still; 
I  dnss  their  hemp,  I  spin  their  tow. 

If  any  wake. 

And  would  me  take, 
I  wend  me,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  t  ** 

The  "lubbar-fiend"  of  Milton  is  the  "lob  of 
spirits"  of  Shakspere.  The  hind,  "by  friar^s 
lanthom  led,** 

"  Tdls  how  the  drudging  Goblin  sweat. 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set. 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom, 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh'd  the  oom 
That  Un  day-laVrers  could  not  end ; 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubbar-fiend. 
And,  stretdi'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 
Baeks  at  the  flre  his  hairy  strengUi, 
And  crop-full  out  of  door  he  flings. 
Ere  the  first  oock  his  matin  rings.**— (L'JD<8ro.) 

»  SoKNB  II.—"  lU  met  by  moonlight,  proud 
TitaniOf"  &c 

The  name  of  "  Oberon,  King  of  Fairies,**  is 
found  in  Greene's  'James  the  lYth.'  Greene 
died  in  1592.  But  the  name  was  long  before 
familiar  in  Lord  Bemers'  translation  of  the 
French  romance  of  'Sir  Hugh  of  Bordeaux.' 
It  is  probable  that  Sliakspere  was  indebted  for 


the  name  to  this  sonroe.  Tyrwhitt  has  given 
his  opinion  that  the  Pluto  and  Proserpina  of 
Chaucer's  '  Marchantes  Tale '  were  the  true  pro- 
genitors of  Oberon  and  Titania.  Chancer  calls 
Pluto  the  "  King  of  Faerie,"  and  Proserpina  is 
"  Queen  of  Faerie ;"  and  they  take  a  solicitude 
in  the  affiurs  of  mortals.  But  beyond  this  they 
have  little  in  common  with  Oberon  and  Titania. 
In  the  '  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale,'  however,  Shak- 
spere found  the  popular  superstition  presented 
in  that  spirit  of  gladsome  revelry  which  it  was 
reserved  for  him  to  work  out  in  this  matchless 
drama: — 

"  In  olde  dayes  of  the  King  Artour, 
Of  which  that  Bretons  speken  gret  honour. 
All  was  this  land  fulfilled  of  faerie. 
The  Elf -queene  with  her  joly  compagnie. 
Danced  fkil  oft  in  many  a  grene  mede." 

^  Scene  n. — "Playing  on  pipes  qf  com." 

"  Pipes  made  of  grene  come  "  were  amongst 
the  rustic  music  described  by  Chaucer.  Syd- 
ney's 'Arcadia,'  at  the  time  when  Shakspere 
wrote  his  'Midaummer-Night's  Dream,'  had 
made  pastoral  images  fiuniliar  to  all.  It  is 
pleasant  to  imagine  that  our  poet  had  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  passage  in  his  thoughts:— 
"  There  were  hills  which  garnished  their  proud 
heights  with  stately  trees:  humble  valleys, 
whose  base  estate  seemed  comforted  with  the 
refreshing  of  silver  riven :  meadows  enamelled 
with  all  sorts  of  eye-pleasing  flowers;  thickets, 
which  being  lined  with  most  pleasant  shade 
were  witnessed  so  too  by  the  cheerful  disposi- 
tion of  many  well-tuned  birds:  each  pasture 
stored  with  sheep,  feeding  with  sober  security, 
while  the  pretty  lambs  with  bleating  oratory 
craved  the  dam's  comfort:  here  a  shepherd's 
boy  piping,  as  though  he  should  never  be  old ; 
there  a  young  shepherdess  knitting,  and  withal 
singing,  and  it  seemed  that  her  voice  comforted 
her  hands  to  work,  and  her  hands  kept  time  to 
her  voice-music" 

"  Scene  II. — "Thertfore,  the  winds,  piping  to 
lis  in  vain,**  &c 

In  Churchyard's  '  Charitie,'  a  poem  published 
in  1595,  the  "  distemperature  "  of  that  year  is 
thus  described : — 

"  A  colder  time  In  world  was  never  seen : 
The  skies  do  lower,  the  sun  and  moon  wax  dimi 
Summer  scarce  known  but  that  the  leaves  are  green. 
The  winter's  waste  drives  water  o'er  the  brim  \ 
Upon  the  land  great  fioats  of  wood  may  swim. 
Nature  thinks  scorn  to  do  her  duty  right. 
Because  we  have  displeased  the  Lord  of  Light." 
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This  "progeny  of  evils*  has  been  recorded 
by  the  theologians  as  well  as  the  poets.  In 
Strype's  'Annals'  we  have  an  extract  from  a 
lecture  preached  by  Dr.  J.  King,  at  York,  in 
which  are  enumerated  the  signs  of  diyine  wrath 
with  which  England  was  visited  in  1598  and 
1 594.  The  lecturer  says : — "  Bemember  that  the 
spring  "  (that  year  when  the  plague  broke  out) 
"  was  very  unkind,  by  means  of  the  abundance 
of  rains  that  fell.  Our  July  hath  been  like  to 
a  February ;  our  June  even  as  an  April :  so  that 
the  air  must  needs  be  infected."  ....  Then, 
having  spoken  of  three  successive  yeans  of 
scarcity,  he  adds, — **  And  see,  whether  the  Lord 
doth  not  threaten  us  much  more,  by  sending 
such  unseasonable  weather,  and  storms  of  rain 
among  us :  which,  if  we  will  observe,  and  com- 
pare it  with  that  which  is  past,  we  may  say  that 
the  course  of  nature  is  very  much  inverted. 
Our  years  are  turned  upside  down.  Our  sum- 
mers are  no  summers :  our  harvests  are  no  har- 
vests :  our  seed-times  are  no  seed-times.  For  a 
great  space  of  time,  scant  any  day  hath  been 
seen  that  it  hath  not  rained  upon  us." 

'*  SoENS  II. — "  The  nine  merCs  morris  is  filled 
up  with  mud,'* 

Upon  the  green  turf  of  their  spacious  com- 
mons the  shepherds  and  ploughmen  of  England 
were  wont  to  cut  a  rude  series  of  squares,  and 
other  right  lines,  upon  which  they  arranged 
eighteen  stones,  divided  between  two  players, 
who  moved  them  alternately,  as  at  chess  or 
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draughts,  till  the  game  was  finished  by  Mie  of 
the  players  having  all  his  pieces  taken  or  im- 
pounded. This  was  the  nine  mefCs  morris.  It 
is  affirmed  that  the  game  was  brought  hither 
by  the  Norman  conquerors,  under  the  name  of 
mereUes;  and  that  this  nam^  which  ngnifies 
counters,  was  subsequently  corrupted  into  morab 
and  morris.  In  a  wet  season  the  lines  upoa 
which  the  nine  men  moved  were  "filled  up  with 
mud;"  and  "the  quaint  mazes,"  which  Uie  more 
active  of  the  youths  and  maidens  in  propiUoos 
seasons  trod  "in  the  wanton  green,"  were 
obliterated. 

'»  Scene  II.— "ify  gentle  Puck,  came  kiAer: 
Thou  remember' St,'*  &c 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "  fair  vestal " 
of  this  exquisite  description  was  Queen  Elisa- 
beth. See  'William  Shakspere,  a  Biogr^iy,' 
page  51. 

'*  Scene  III.—"  You  spotted  snakes,'  ke, 

Fletcher's  'Faithful  Shepherdess*  has  paasages 
which  strongly  remind  us  of  the  '  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream.*  But  they  are  such  as  a  man  of 
high  genius  would  naturally  produce  with  a 
beautiful  model  before  him.  Take  the  Bong  of 
the  River  Ood  as  an  example : — 

"  Do  not  fear  to  put  thy  fe«t 
Naked  in  the  riTer.  sweet ; 
Think  not  leech,  or  newt,  or  toad 
Will  bite  thy  fbot  when  thou  hast  tiod." 


ACT  III. 


••  Scene  I. — "  A  lion  among  ladies  is  a  most 
dreadful  thing,** 

There  was  an  account  published  in  1594  of  the 
ceremonies  observed  at  the  baptism  of  Henry, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Scotland.  A 
triumphal  chariot,  according  to  this  account, 
was  drawn  in  by  a  "  black-moor."  The  writer 
adds — "This  chariot  should  have  been  drawn  in 
by  a  lion,  but  because  his  presence  might  have 
brought  some  fear  to  the  nearest,  or  that  the 
sight  of  the  lighted  torches  might  have  com- 
moved  his  tameness,  it  was  thought  meet  that 
the  moor  should  supply  that  room."    It  is  not 


improbable  that  Shakspere  meant  to  ridicule 
this  incident  in — "  there  is  not  a  more  Soarial 
wild-fowl  than  your  lion,  living."  . 

*'  Scene  I. — "  Let  him  name  his  name  ;  emd  teB 
them  plainly  he  is  Snug  the  joiner,** 

This  passage  will  suggest  to  our  readers  Sir  | 
Walter  Scott's  description  of  the  pageant  ai  i 
Kenilworth,  when  Lamboume,  not  knowing  hk  ' 
part,  tore  off  his  vizard  and  swore,  "Cog8-b<Hies ! 
he  was  none  of  Arion  or  Orion  either,  bet 
honest  Hike  Lamboume,  that  had  been  drink- 
ing her  Mi^esty's  health  from  morning  tifl 
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midnight,  and  was  come  to  bid  her  heartily 
welcome  to  Kenilworth  Castle."  But  a  oironm- 
stance  of  Uus  nature  actually  happened  upon 
the  Queen's  yisit  to  Kenilworth,  in  1575 ;  and 
is  recorded  in  the  '  Merry  Passages  and  Jests,' 
compiled  by  Sir  Nicholas  Lestrange,  and  lately 
published  by  the  Camden  Society  from  the 
Harleian  MS. — "There  was  a  spectacle  pre- 
sented to  Queen  Elizabeth  upon  the  water,  and, 
amongst  others,  Harry  Qoldingham  was  to 
represent  Arion  upon  the  dolphin's  back,  but 
finding  his  voice  to  be  very  hoarse  and  unplea- 
sant when  he  came  to  perform  it,  he  tears  off 
his  disguise  and  swears  he  was  none  of  Arion, 
not  he,  but  e'en  honest  Harry  Qoldingham; 
which  blunt  discoreiy  pleased  the  Queen  better 
than  if  it  had  gone  through  in  the  right  way ; 
jet  he  could  order  his  voice  to  an  instrument 
exceeding  well."  It  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  Shakspere  was  familiar  with  this 
local  anecdote,  and  has  applied  it  in  the  case 
of  Snug  the  joiner.  Bottom  and  Quince,  and 
the  other  "  hard-handed  men,"  must  also  have 
been  exceedingly  like  the  citizens  of  Coventry, 
who  played  their  Hock  play  before  the  Queen, 
on  the  memorable  occasion  of  her  visit  to  their 
neighbouiiiood. 

"  Scene  I. — "Look  in  the  almanac;  find  otU 
moonshine/* 

The  popular  almanac  of  Shakspere's  time  was 
that  of  Leonard  Digges,  the  worthy  precursor 
of  the  Moores  and  Murphya  He  had  a  higher 
ambition  than  these  his  degenerate  descenduits; 
for,  while  they  prophecy  only  by  the  day  and 
the  week,  he  prognosticated  for  ever,  as  his 
title-page  shows  : — *  A  Prognostication  euer- 
UxsUnge  of  right  good  effect,  fruictfully  aug- 
mented by  the  auctour,  contayning  plain,  briefe, 
pleasaunte,  chosen  rules  to  iudge  the  Weather 
by  the  Sunne,  Moone,  Starres,  Comets,  Bainebow, 
Thunder,  Cloudes,  with  other  extraordinarye 
tokens,  not  omitting  the  Aspects  of  the  Planets, 
with  a  briefe  iudgementybr  fM«r,  of  Plenty, 
Lucke,  Sickenes,  Dearth,  Warres,  &c,  opening 
also  many  natural  causes  worthy  to  be  knowen ' 
(1575). 

»•  Scene  I. — "  The  oosel-cock,  so  black  qf  hue, 
With  orange-tawny  bUl" 

Although  Bottom  has  here  described  the 
blackbird  with  zoological  precision,  there  are 
some  commentators  hardy  enough  to  deny  his 
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scientific   pretensions,    maintaining   that   the 
woosel  or  ousel  is  something  ebe.    It  is  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  show  that  this  name  expressed 
the  blackbird  in  Shakspere's  day.     It  is  used 
by  Drayton    as    synonymous  with  the  merle 
(about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt)  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  "  rough  woodlands"  of  the  War- 
wickshire Arden,  where  both  he  and  his  firiend 
Shakspere  studied  the  book  of  nature : — 
"  The  throttel,  wHh  ihriU  sharps;  as  purposely  he  song 
T'  wake  the  lustleas  sun,  or  chiding  that  so  long 
He  was  in  coming  forth,  that  should  the  thickeU  thrOI : 
The  tmoser  near  at  hand,  that  hath  a  golden  bill  { 
As  nature  him  had  mark'd  of  purpose,  f  let  us  see 
That  from  all  other  birds  his  tunes  should  difftrent  be: 
For,  with  their  vocal  sounds,  they  sing  to  pleasant  May; 
Upon  his  dulcet  pipe,  the  merle  doth  only  play.** 

(Pofy-Olbim,  18th  Song.) 

"  Scene  I,— "And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow- 
worm*s  eyes'* 
Shakspere  was  certainly  a  much  truer  lover 
of  nature,  and  therefore  a  much  better  naturalist, 
than  Dr.  Johnson,  who  indeed  professed  to 
despise  such  studies ;  but  the  critic  has,  neTe]^ 
theless,  ventured  in  this  instance  to  be  severe 
upon  the  poet : — "  I  know  not  how  Shakspeare, 
who  commonly  derived  his  knowledge  of  nature 
from  his  own  observation,  happened  to  place 
the  glow-worm's  light  in  his  eyes,  which  is  only 
in  his  taiL**  Well,  then,  let  us  correct  the  poet, 
and  make  Titania  describe  the  glow-worm  with 
a  hatred  of  all  metaphor  : — 

*'  And  light  them  at  the  fiery  |^w-wonm*s  feU.'* 
We  fear  this  will  not  do.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
attempt  of  a  very  eminent  naturalist  to  unite 
science  and  poetry  in  verses  which  he  called  the 
'  Pleasures  of  Ornithology,'  of  which  union  the 
following  is  a  specimen  : — 

*'  The  morning  wakes,  as  from  the  lofty  elm 
The  cuckoo  sends  the  monotone    Yet  he. 
Polygamous,  ne'er  knows  what  pleasures  wait 
On  pure  monogamy." 

We  may  be  wrong,  but  we  would  rather  have 
Bottom's 

*' plain-song  cuckoo  gray,** 

than  these  hard  words. 

••  SoEins  II.—*'  Thy  lips,  those  hissing  cheiries" 
&c. 

The  ** kissing  cherries"  of  Shakspere  gave 
Herrick  a  stock  in  trade  for  half-a-dosen  poems. 
We  would  quote  the  *  Cherry  ripe,'  had  it  not 
passed  into  that  extreme  popularity  which 
almost  renders  a  beautiful  thing  vulgar.  The 
following  is  little  known  : — 
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"  I  nw  a  chary  WMp,  and  why? 

Why  wept  it  i  but  for  shame; 
BeeauM  my  Julia's  lip  was  by* 

Aad  did  out-red  the  same. 
But.  pretty  fondliof  *  let  not  ftU 

A  tear  at aU  for  that; 
Which  rubles,  ooraU,  scarlets,  aH, 

For  thiotuie,  wooder  at." 

«  ScxKB  II.—"  0,a$uli8  aa/argot  r  Ac 
Qibbon  oomparet  this  beMiifal  ptango  with 
■ome  linet  of  a  poem  of  Qregoiy  NadanMn  on 
his  own  life. 

«  SoEins  II.—"  So,  unlh  two  seeming  bodies,**  &c 
Mr.  Monck  Mason's  explanation  of  this  pas- 
sage seems  more  intelligible  than  some  other 
interpretations : — "  Every  branch  of  a  family  is 
called  a  house;  and  none  but  the  first  of  the 
first  house  can  bear  the  arms  of  the  family  with- 
out some  distinction;  two  of  the  first,  therefore, 
means  two  coats  of  the  first  house,  which  are 
properly  due  but  to  one.**  But  we  have  pleasure 
in  giying  the  explanation  of  an  anonymous 
correspondent,  signing  himself  "A  Lover  of 
Heraldry  :"— 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Monck  Mason's 
explanation  bears  on  this  passage,  or  why  'the 
first  house '  should  have  two  coats  due  to  him  : 
to  a  herald  his  reasoning  is  very  vague. 

"  I  propose  to  take  the  passage  as  it  stands, 
and  then  the  expression  '  two  of  the  first '  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  coats  of  heraldry, 
but  refers  to  what  Helena  has  just  said,  'two 
seeming  bodies :' — 

•  So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart. 
Two  of  the  first,  (i. «.  two  bodies,)  like  ooats  in  heraldry. 
Due  bat  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  crest.' 

There  is  a  double  comparison  here :  1st,  of  the 
two  bodies,  compared  to  two  coats  of  heraldry ; 
and,  2ndly,  of  the  one  heart,  compared  to  the 
one  crest  and  the  one  owner.  '  Our  bodies  are 
iwOf  but  they  are  as  united  under  one  heart,  as 
two  coats  of  arms  (when  quartered  or  impaled) 
are  borne  by  one  person  under  one  crest' " 

"  SoiNB  IL — "  ShaU  seem  a  dream,  and  fnUl- 
less  vision.** 
Mr.  Guest  classes  this  line  in  the  division  of 


iLLUsnuTiom.  [act  m. 

"  sectional  rhyme " — an  aneieni  form  of  sb-  i 
phatically  marking  a  portion  of  a  Tens.    We 
have  it  in  the  '  Taming  of  the  Shrew :' — 

"  With  c«|fk  and  n(^/  aad  fisrtliintyM  aad 
and,  in  'Love's  Labour's  Lost :' — 

"  Or  frsan  for  Joan,  or  spend  a  minnfee^  tiaa.' 


'«  ScEiTB  ll,—"For  nights  swift  droffom  cut  Ae 
doudsJvU/aMT 

The  chariot  of  night  was  drawn  by  dzagoas, 
;  on  account  of  their  watchMneas.   The j  were  the 
I  serpents,  "  whose  eyes  were  never  ahnt"    la 
Milton's  *  II  Penseroeo : ' — 

"  Cynthia  diecks  her  drafon  yoke." 

**  QcfEsmlL—^Iwithtkemoming^skweham^ 
madesporiJ* 

Whether  Oberon  meant  to  langfa  at  T^thooafl»  , 
the  old  husband  of  Aurora,  or  eport  "like  a  ' 
forester"  with  young  Cephalusy  the  morning^ 
love,  is  matter  of  controversy. 

**  SouTE  ll.—**Even  tiU  &te  eastern  gate,*'  &c 
This  splendid  passage  was  perfai^  suggested 
by  some  lines  in  Chaucer's  '  Knight's  Tale :' — 
'*  The  besy  larke,  the  messager  ot  day, 
Salewith  in  hire  song  the  nxvwe  gray:  ^ 

And  flry  Phebus  risedi  up  so  bright,  i 

That  all  the  orient  laugheth  of  the  alglit. 
And  with  his  stremes  dileth  in  the  grerea 
The  silver  dropes,  hanging  on  the  levea." 

"  Scene  II.— "  JJo,  ho!  ko,  hor 

The  devil  of  the  old  mysteries  was  as  wcO 
known  by  his  Ho,  ho !  as  Henry  YIII.  by  hb 
Ha,  ha!  Bobin  Qood-fellow  succeeded  to  the 
pas3-word  of  the  ancient  deviL  Of  the  old  song, 
which  we  quoted  in  Act  1 1.,  each  staasa  eads 
with  "ho,  ho,  ho!" 

»  Scene  U.— "  When  thou  waJfst, 
Thoutal^sL** 
The  second  line  is  generally  corrupted  into—  { 

'*  ^  thou  tak'st." 
The  structure  of  the  verse  is  precisdiy  tlit  i 
same  as  in  the  previous  lines — 
•*  On  the  gnNmd 
Sleep  sound.* 


1 
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»  ScEHB  I.—"  80  doOi  the  tooodbine,**  &c 

AoooRDDra  to  Steeyens  "the  sweet  honey- 
suckle" is  an  explanation  of  what  the  poet 
means  bj  "the  woodbine,"  which  name  was 
soinetimes  applied  to  the  Itj.  "The  honey- 
suckle" doth  entwist — "  the  female  ivy"  enrings 
—  "the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm."  Upon 
this  interpretation  the  lines  would  be  thus 
printed: — 

'*  80  doth  the  woodbine,  the  sweet  hooeynickle, 
Oeotly  entwirtf— the  female  Ivy  to 
EnringB,— the  barky  flogen  of  the  ebn." 

This  is  certainly  yery  different  from  the 
usual  Shaksperian  construction.  Kor  is  our 
poet  fond  of  expletives.  If  the  "elm"  is  the 
only  plant  entwisted  and  enringed,  we  have 
only  one  image.  But  if  the  "  woodbine  "  is  not 
meant  to  be  identical  with  the  "  honeysuckle," 
we  have  two  images,  each  distinct  and  each 
beauttfuL  Gifford  pointed  out  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  passage,  in  his  note  upon  a  parallel 
passage  in  Bon  Jonson : — 

" behold  I 

How  the  bhM  U$tdw0ed  doth  Itielf  enfold 
With  AoMlWMdU^.  and  both  then  entwine 
ThemaelTet  with  bryony  and  jenamine." 

"In  many  of  our  counties,"  says  Qifford,  "the 
woodbine  is  still  the  name  for  the  great  con- 

tf€flvulU8,** 

^  SoENB  I.— "6<6  one  qf  you,  find  out   the 


The    Theseus    of  Chaucer   was    a    mighty 
hunter : — 


'*  Thii  mene  I  now  by  mighty  Theteus, 
That  for  to  hmiten  1«  so  desirous. 
And  namely  at  the  grete  hart  in  May, 
That  in  his  bed  ther  daweth  him  no  day 
That  he  n'is  clad,  and  redy  for  to  ride 
With  hunte  and  home,  and  houndes  him  beside. 
For  in  his  hunting  hath  lie  swiohe  delite. 
That  it  is  all  his  Joye  and  appetite 
To  ben  himself  the  grete  hartes  bane. 
For  after  Mars  he  serveth  now  Diane." 

(The  Knighte*  Tale,) 

"  ScKms  U.—"Good  strings  to  your  beards." 

In  the  first  Act»  Bottom  has  told  us  that  he 
will  "discharge"  the  part  of  Pyramus,  "in 
either  your  straw-coloured  beard,  your  orange- 
tawny  beard,  your  purple-in-grain  beard,  or 
your  French-crown-colour  beard,  your  perfect 
yellow."  He  is  now  solicitous  that  the  strings 
by  which  the  artificial  beards  were  to  be 
fastened  should  be  in  good  order.  The  custom 
of  wearing  coloured  beards  was  not  confined  to 
the  stage.  In  the  comedy  of  'Ram-alley* 
(1611,)  we  have  :— 

**  What  eofotir'd  beard  comes  next  by  the  window  ?  ** 

"  A  black  man's,  I  think." 

'*  I  think,  a  reit  for  that  Is  most  in  fashion." 

In  the  'Alchemist'  we  find,  "he  had  dyed 
his  beard  and  alL"  Stubbe,  the  great  dissector 
of  'Abuses^'  gives  us  nothing  about  the  coloured 
beards  of  men ;  but  he  is  very  minute  about  the 
solicitude  of  the  ladies  to  procure  fidse  hair, 
and  to  dye  their  hair.'  We  dare  say  the 
anxiety  was  not  confined  to  one  sex. 


ACT  V. 


»  Scene  I.—"  The  batUe  with  the  Centaurs."* 
Theseus  has  told   his  love  the  story  of  the 
battle  with  the  Centaurs — 

•<  In  glory  of  my  tinsman  Hercules.*' 
Shakspere  has  given  to  Theseus  the  attributes 
of  a  real  hero,  amongst  which  modesty  is  in- 
cluded. He  has  attributed  the  glory  to  his 
"  vingwiRn  Hercules."  The  poets  and  sculptors 
of  antiquity  have  made  Theseus  himself  the 
great  object  of  their  glorification.    The  Elgin 


Marbles  and  Shakspere  have  made  the  glories 
of  Theseus  funiliar  to  the  modem  world. 

»  Scene  I.—"  This /Mow  doth  notstandupon 
points.** 

The  Prologue  is  very  carefdlly  mi^-pointed  in 
the  original  editions — "a  tangled  chain;  nothing 
impaired,  but  all  disordered."  Had  the  fellow 
stood  "  upon  points "  it  would  have  read 
thus: — 
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•' If  we  oflbnd,  it  is  with  •!»  good  wUl 

That  you  ihoald  think  ws  ooom  not  to  ofltadt 
But  with  good  will  to  ihow  our  ttmple  ikilL 

That  b  tiM  triM  hcginning  of  our  end. 
CofMider  then.    We  come:  hut  in  despite 

We  do  not  oome.    Af«  minding  to  content  yon. 
Our  true  tiMent  it  all  for  your  driight. 

We  are  not  here  tliat  you  should  here  repent  yon. 
The  acton  are  at  hand ;  and,  by  their  show. 
You  shaU  know  all  that  you  are  like  to  know." 

We  fear  that  we  have  taken  longer  to  puzzle 
ont  this  enigma^  than  the  poet  did  to  produce 
it 

**  SoBNi  I. — "  Myseff  the  man  i*  (A*  moon  do 
seem  to  be,** 

The  "  man  in  the  moon  "  wa«  a  considerable 
personage  in  Shakspere's  day.  He  not  only 
walked  in  the  moon,  ("  his  lantem.'O  with  his 
'*  thorn-bush"  and  his  "dog/*  but  he  did  sundiy 
other  odd  things,  such  as  the  man  in  the  moon 
has  ceased  to  do  in  these  our  unimaginative 
days.  There  is  an  old  black-letter  ballad  of  the 
time  of  James  II.,  preserred  in  the  British 
Museum,  entitled  'The  Man  in  the  Moon  drinks 
Claret,'  adorned  with  a  wood-cut  of  this  remark- 
able tippler. 

»•  ScENi  I.—"  ThiB  palpabU-groes  play.** 

There  is  a  general  opinion,  and  probably  a 
correct  one,  that  the  state  of  the  early  stage  is 
shadowed  in  the  'Pyramus  and  Thisbe.'  We 
believe  that  the  resemblance  is  intended  to  be 
general,  rather  than  pointed  at  any  particular 
example  of  the  rudeness  of  the  ancient  drama. 
The  description  by  Quince  of  his  play — 'The 
most  lamentable  Comedy,'  is  considered  by 
Steevens  to  be  a  burlesque  of  the  Utle-page  of 
Cambyses,  '  A  lamentable  Tragedie,  mixed  fall 
of  pleasant  mirth.'  Capell  thinks  that  **  in  the 
Clown's  Interlude  you  have  some  particular 
burlesques  of  passages  in  '  Sir  Clyomen  and  Sir 
Chlamydes,'  and  in  '  Damon  and  Pithias.' " — 

"  O  sisters  three 
Come,  come  to  me," 


certainly  resembles  the  following  in 
and  Pithias:'— 

"  Ortpe  me,  you  greedy  gdttb. 
And  prseent  pangs  of  death, 
Vou  sisters  three,  with  cmd  hands 
With  speed  now  stop  my  hraatb.** 

We  indine  to  think  that  the  Interlade  is  in- 
tended as  a  burlesque  on  '  The  Art  of  8inkiiig,' 
whether  in  dramatic  or  other  poetiy.  In 
Clement  Robinson's  '  HandefuU  of  FlesMnt 
DeUtes'  (1584),  we  have  a  'Tale  of  Fynam 
and  Thisbe '  which  well  deserves  the  honour  of 
a  travestie. 

»•  ScKn  IL— "j^w  (he  hungry  Horn  roan,"  kc  I 

"Very  Anacreon,"  says  Coleridge,  "in  perfect- ' 
ness,  proportion,  grace,  and  spontaneity.  So 
far  it  is  Greek ;  but  then  add,  O !  what  westtk, 
what  wild  ranging,  and  yet  what  oompresaoa 
and  condensation  of  English  &ncy.  In  tnitk, 
there  is  nothing  in  Anacreon  more  perfect  than 
these  thirty  lines,  or  half  so  rich  and  imagina- 
tive. They  form  *  a  specklees  diamond.*— 
('  Literary  Bemains,'  vol.  ii.  p.  114.) 

'f  SosNB  n.— "i8<ifi^,  and  dance  ii  tr^^pingiy.' 

The  trip  was  the  fairy  pace :  in  the '  Tempeit' 
we  have — 

"  Each  one  tripping  on  his  toe, 
wm  be  iMie  with  mop  and  moe.** 

In  the  'Venus  and  Adonis' — 

"  Or,  lilw  a  fidry  <Hji  upon  the  green." 

In  the  '  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor'— 
'<  AlK>ut  Ilim,  fldries,  sing  a  seocnAal  rhyoM, 
And  as  you  trip  still  pinch  him  to  your  time.* 

»  BcEm  11,--**  To  thaheHbrideiedwiU  we,' tt. 

"The  ceremony  of  blessing  the  bed,"  siyi 
Douce,  "was  used  at  all  marriages."  Those  who 
desire  to  consult  the  original  form  oi  blesutg, 
illustrated  by  a  copy  of  a  hideous  ancient  wood- 
cut, may  find  very  full  details  in  Douee,  vol  il 

p.  m.  ; 
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Fob  the  coetume  of  the  Greeks  in  the  heroical 
ages  we  must  look  to  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 
It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  we  are  not  to 
consider  the  figures  of  the  Parthenon  frieze  as 
affording  us  "a  close  representation  of  the 
national    costume/'    harmony  of   composition 


having  been  the  principal  object  of  the  sculp- 
tors. But,  nevertheless,  although  not  one 
figure  in  all  the  groups  may  be  represented  as 
fully  attired  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  nearly  all  the  component  parts  of  the 
ancient  Greek  dress  are  to  be  found  in  the 


frieze.  Horsemen  are  certainly  represented 
with  no  garment  but  the  chlamys,  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  sculptors  of  that  age ;  but 
the  tunic  which  was  worn  beneath  it  is  seen 
upon  others,  as  well  as  the  cothurnus,  or  buskin, 
and  the  petasus,  or  Thessalian  hat,  which  all 
together  completed  the  male  attire  of  that 
period.  On  other  figures  may  be  observed  the 
Greek  crested  helmet  and  cuiraas;  the  closer 
skull-cap,  made  of  leather,  and  the  large  circu- 
lar shield,  &c.  The  Greeks  of  the  heroic  ages 
wore  the  sword  under  the  left  arm-pit,  so  that 
the  pommel  touched  the  nipple  of  the  breast. 
It  hung  almost  horizontally  in  a  belt  which 
passed  over  the  right  shoulder.  It  was  straight, 
intended  for  cutting  and  thrusting,  with  a  leaf- 
shaped  blade,  and  not  above  twenty  inches  long. 
It  had  no  guard,  but  a  cross  bar,  which,  with 
the  scabbard,  was  beautifully  ornamented.  The 
hilts  of  the  Greek  swords  were  sometimes  of 
ivory  and  gold.  The  Greek  bow  was  made  of 
two  long  goat's  horns  fastened  into  a  handle. 
The  original  bow-strings  were  thongs  of  leather, 


but  afterwards  horse-hair  was  substituted.  The 
knocks  were  generally  of  gold,  whilst  metal 
and  silver  also  ornamented  the  bows  on  other 
parts.  The  arrow-heads  were  sometimes  pyra- 
midal, and  the  shafts  were  furnished '  with 
feathers.  They  were  carried  in  quivers,  which, 
with  the  bow,  was  slung  behind  the  shoulders. 
Some  of  these  were  square,  others  round,  with 
covers  to  protect  the  arrows  from  dust  and  rain. 
Several  which  appear  on  fictile  vases  seem  to 
have  been  lined  with  skins.  The  spear  was 
generally  of  ash,  with  a  leaf-shaped  head  of 
metal,  and  furnished  with  a  pointed  ferule  at 
the  butt,  with  which  it  was  stuck  in  the  ground 
—a  method  used,  according  to  Homer,  when 
the  troops  rested  on  their  arms,  or  slept  upon 
their  shields.  The  hunting-spear  (in  Xenophon 
and  Pollux)  had  two  salient  parts,  sometimes 
three  crescents,  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the 
wounded  animal.  On  the  coins  of  iEtolia  is 
an  undoubted  hunting-spear. 

The    female    dress   consisted    of  the   long 
sleeveless  tunic  (olola  or  calasiris),  or  a  tunic 
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with  ahoulder-flapfl  almost  to  the  elbow,  and 
fkatened  by  one  or  more  buttons  down  the  arm 
(axillaris).  Both  descriptions  hung  in  folds  to 
the  feet,  which  were  protected  by  a  yeiy  simple 
sandal  (solea  or  crepida).  Oyer  the  tunic  was 
worn  the  heplum,  a  square  cloth  or  yeil  £ustened 
to  the  shoulders  and  hanging  oyer  the  bosom  as 
low  as  the  zone  (taenia  or  strophum)  which  con- 
fined the  tunic  just  beneath  the  bust.  Athe- 
nian women  of  high  rank  wore  hair-pins  (one 
ornamented  with  a  cicada  or  grasshopper,  is 
engrayed  in  Hope's  'Costume  of  the  Ancients,' 
Plate  188),  ribands  or  fiUest^  wreaths  of  flowers, 
kc  The  hair  of  both  sexes  was  worn  in  long, 
formal  ringlets,  either  of  a  flat  and  zigzagged  or 
of  a  round  and  corkscrew  shape. 


The  lower  orders  of  Greeks  were  clad  in  a 
short  tunic  of  coarse  materials;  oyer  whick 
slayes  wore  a  sort  of  leathern  jacket,  called 
diphthera ;  slayes  were  also  diBtingnikhed  from 
free  men  by  their  hair  being  closely  shorn. 

The  Amazons  are  genezally  represented  oa 
the  Etruscan  yases  in  short  embroidered  trndfli 
with  sleeyes  to  the  wrist  (the  peculiar  diatiae- 
tion  of  Asiatic  or  barbaric  nations),  pantalooea, 
ornamented  with  stars  and  flowers  to  correspond 
with  the  tunic,  the  chlamys,  or  short  military 
doak,  and  the  Phrygian  cap  or  bonnets  Hip- 
polyta  is  seen  so  attired  on  horseback  oontoid- 
ing  with  Theseus.    Tide  Hope's  '  Costumes.' 
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Thi  Mxbohant  of  Venice,*  like  'A  Mid- 
■ommer-Night'B  Dream/  was  first  printed  in 
1600 ;  and  it  had  a  further  similarity  to  that 
play  from  the  circumstance  of  two  editions 
appearing  in  the  same  year — the  one  bearing 
the  name  of  a  publisher,  Thomas  Heyes,  the 
other  that  of  a  printer,  J.  Boberts.  The 
play  was  not  reprinted  tUl  it  appeared  in  the 
folio  of  1628.  In  that  edition  there  are  a 
few  variations  from  the  quartos.  All  these 
editions  present  the  internal  evidence  of 
having  been  printed  from  correct  copies. 
'  The  Merchant  of  Venice '  is  one  of  the 
plays  of  Shakspere  mentioned  by  Francis 
Meres  in  1598,  and  it  is  the  last  mentioned 
in  his  list 

Stephen  Gosson,  who,  in  1579,  was  moved 
to  publish  a  tract  called  'The  School  of  Abuse, 
containing  a  pleasant  invective  against  poets, 
pipers,  players,  jesters,  and  snch  like  cater- 
pillars of  Uie  commonwealth,'  thus  describes 
a  play  of  his  time : — "  The  Jew,  shown  at 
the  Bull,  representing  the  greedyness  of 
worldly  choosers,  and  the  bloody  minds  of 
usurers."  Whatever  might  iiave  been  the 
plot  of  '  The  Jew '  mentioned  by  Gosson,  the 
story  of  the  bond  was  ready  to  Shakspere's 
hand,  in  a  ballad  to  which  Warton  first 
drew  attention.    He  considers  that  the  bal- 


lad was  written  before  'The  Merchant  ef 
Venice.'  But  this  ballad  of  'Gemutas' 
wants  that  remarkable  feature  of  the  play, 
the  intervention  of  Portia  to  save  the  life  of 
the  Merchant ;  and  this,  to  our  minds,  is  the 
strongest  confirmation  that  Uie  ballad  pre- 
ceded the  comedy.  Shakspere  found  that 
incident  in  the  source  from  which  the  ballad- 
writer  professed  to  derive  his  histoiy : — 

*'  In  Venice  towne  not  long  agoe, 
A  cruel  Jew  did  dwell. 
Which  Uved  all  on  usurie. 
As  ItaHan  writen  telL" 

It  was  from  an  lalian  writer,  Ser  Giovmnni, 
the  author  of  a  collection  of  tales  called  '  II 
Pecorone,'  written  in  the  fourteenth  centoiy, 
and  first  published  at  Milan  in  1558,  that 
Shakspere  unquestionably  derived  some  of 
the  incidents  of  his  story,  although  he  mi^t 
be  familiar  with  another  version  of  the  same 
tale. 

"It  is  well  known,"  says  Mrs.  JameBoo, 
"  that  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice'  is  founded 
on  two  dififerent  tales ;  and  jui  weaving  toge- 
ther his  double  plot  in  so  masterly  a  mannov 
Shakspere  has  rejected  altogether  the  cha- 
racter of  the  astutious  lady  of  Belmont^  with 
her  magic  potions,  who  figures  in  the  Italiaa 
novel.    With  yet  more  refinement,  he  has 
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thrown  out  all  the  licentious  part  of  the 
Btoiy,  which  some  of  his  contemporary  dra- 
matista  would  have  seized  on  with  avidity, 
and  made  the  best  or  the  worst  of  it  pos- 
sible; and  he  has  substituted  the  trial  of 
the  caskets  fh>m  another  source."*  That 
source  is  the  '  Gesta  Bomanorum.' 

In  dealing  with  the  truly  dramatic  subject 
of  the  forfeiture  of  the  bond,  Shakspere  had 
to  choose  between  one  of  two  courses  that 
lay  open  before  him.  The  'Gesta  Roma- 
norum '  did  not  surround  the  debtor  and  the 
creditor  with  any  prejudices.  Wehearnothing 
of  one  being  a  Jew,  the  other  a  Christian. 
There  is  a  remarkable  story  told  by  Gregorio 
Leti,  in  his  'Life  of  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth/ 
in  which  the  debtor  and  creditor  of  '  The 
Merchant  of  Venice'  change  places.  The 
debtor  is  the  Jew, — ^the  revengeful  creditor 
the  Christian ;  and  this  incident  is  said  to 
have  happened  at  Bome  in  the  time  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake.  This,  no  doubts  was  a  pure 
fiction  of  Leti,  whose  narratives  are  by  no 
means  to  be  received  as  authorities ;  but  it 
shows  that  he  felt  the  intolerance  of  the  old 
story,  and  endeavoured  to  correct  it,  though 
in  a  very  inartificial  manner.  Shakspere 
took  the  story  as  he  found  it  in  those  narra- 
tives which  represented  the  popular  preju- 
dice. If  he  had  not  before  him  the  ballad 
of  'Gemutus '  (upon  which  point  it  is  difficult 
to  decide),  he  had  certainly  access  to  the  tale 
of  the  '  Pecorone.'  If  he  had  made  the  con- 
test connected  with  the  story  of  the  bond 
between  two  of  the  same  £uth,  he  would 
have  lost  the  most  powerful  hold  which  the 
subject  possessed  upon  the  feelings  of  an 
audience  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago.  If 
he  had  gone  directly  counter  to  those  feel- 
ings (supposing  that  the  story  which  Leti 
tells  had  been  known  to  him,  as  some  have 
supposed),  his  comedy  would  have  been 
hooted  fix)m  the  stage. 

'The  Prioress's  Tale '  of  Chaucer  belonged 

to  the  period  when  the  Jews  were  robbed, 

maimed,  banished,  and  most  foully  vilified, 

with  the  universal  consent  of  the  powerful 

■  '  Chanctericticf  of  Women,*  toL  L,  p.  78> 


and  the  lowly,  the  learned  and  the  igno- 
rant:— 

**  There  wm  in  Asie,  in  a  gret  dtee, 
Amonges  Cristen  folk  a  Jewerie, 
Sustened  by  a  lord  of  that  contree, 
For  foul  usure,  and  lucre  of  vilaniot 
Hateful  to  Crist,  and  to  his  compagnie." 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  avoided  in  those 
times  that  even  Chaucer,  the  most  genuine 
and  natural  of  poets,  should  lend  his  great 
powers  to  the  support  of  the  popular  belief 
that  Jews  ought  to  be  proscribed  as — 

*■  Hateftil  to  Crist,  and  to  his  compagnie." 
But  we  ought  to  expect  better  things  when 
we  reach  the  times  in  which  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty  were  at  least  germinated. 
And  yet  what  a  play  is  Marlowe's  'Jew  of 
Malta,' — undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar plays  even  of  Shakspere's  day,  judging 
as  we  may  from  the  number  of  performances 
recorded  in  Henslowe's  papers !  That  drama, 
as  compared  with  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice,' 
has  been  described  by  Charles  Lamb,  with 
his  usual  felicity : — "  Marlowe's  Jew  does  not 
approach  so  near  to  Shakspere's  as  his 
Edward  II.  Shylock,  in  the  midst  of  his 
savage  purpose,  is  a  man.  His  motives, 
feelings,  resentments,  have  something  human 
in  them.  'If  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not 
revenge!'  Barabas  is  a  mere  monster, 
brought  in  with  a  laige  painted  nose,  to 
please  the  rabble.  He  kills  in  sport — poisons 
whole  nunneries — invents  infernal  machines. 
He  is  just  such  ap  exhibition  as,  a  century 
or  two  earlier,  might  have  been  played  before 
the  Londoners,  by  the  Royai  command,  when 
a  general  pillage  and  massacre  of  the  He- 
brews had  been  previously  resolved  on  in 
the  cabinet."  'The  Jew  of  Malta'  was 
written  essentially  upon  an  intolerant  prin- 
ciple, *  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  whilst  it 
seized  upon  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude, 
and  dealt  with  them  as  a  foregone  conclusion 
by  which  the  whole  dramatic  action  was  to 
be  governed,  had  the  int^tion  of  making 
those  prejudices  as  hateful  as  the  reaction  of 
cruelty  and  revenge  of  which  they  are  the 
cause. 
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Dude  of  Veniob. 

Appmnt  Act  IV.  te.  1. 

Pbinoi  of  Abeaqon,  saiUfr  to  Portia. 
Jppmn,  Act  II.  ac  9. 

Pbinoi  of  MoBogoo,  $uitor  to  PortuL 

Jppean/Act II. icli  tc 7- 
Antonio,  tke  Merchant  qf  Venice, 

r,ActI.iclt  IC.S.  Actll.tcS.  AetllLtca. 
ActlV.  tcl.    Act  V.  set. 

BABaANio,  friend  to  Antonio. 

f.  Act  I.  tcl  t  M.  S.   Act  II.  sc  2.   ActllLtcS. 
Act  IV.  M.!.    ActV.icl. 

SoLAgio,  friend  to  Antonio  and  Baasanio. 

AppmrBt  Act  I.  ic  1.   ActILsc4;  ica. 
Act  III.  ic  1;  K.  2.    Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

Salabdto,  friend  to  Antonio  cmd  Baasanio. 

App9an»kttl.wc\.  Actll.  ic4t  ac  6;  tcS. 
Act  111.  M.! ;  sc  S.    Act  IV.  sc  1. 

Gbattano,  friend  to  Antonio  and  Baasanio. 

AppeatMt  Act  I.  sc.  1.    Act  II.  sc  9;  sc  4;  sc.  6. 
Actlll.  scS.    ActIV.scl:scS.     ActV.scl. 

LoBENZO,  in  love  with  Jessica. 

Appean,  Act  I.  sc  1.     Act  II.  sc.  4;  sc  6. 
AotllLscSt  ■c4}  scA    ActV.scl. 

Shtlook,  a  Jew, 
V,  Actl.scS.    ActII.sc.ft.    Act  III.  sc  1 1  sc  3. 
Act  IV.  sc  1. 


TUBAL)  a  Jew,  friend  to  Shjlock. 

Appe&n,  Act  III.  sc  1. 

Launcblot  Qobbo,  a  down,  servant  to 
Shylock. 

Appmn,  Act  ll,9e» 9 i  sc3;  sc4s  se.  S.  ActllLscS. 
Act  V.  sc  1. 

Old  GoBBO,  father  to  Laancdot 
Appean,  Act  II.  ac  B. 

Lbonaboo,  servant  to  Baflsanio. 

Appean,  Act  IL  sc  S. 

Bai/thazab,  servant  to  Portia. 

Appean,  Act  IIL  sc  4. 

Stbfhano,  servant  to  Portia. 

4lVMr«,  ActV.scl. 

PoBTiA,  a  rich  heiress. 

4nMar»,  Act  I.  sc  S.    Act  II.  sc.  1 1  sc  7;  •&  ^ 

Actlll.sc.at  SC4.    ActlV.scI:  sci.    ActV.ie.1. 

Nebibba,  waiUng-maid  to  PorUa. 

ilpp0ar«.  Act  I.  sc  8.    Act  II.  ac  1;  sc7;  icft 
Actlll.scS;  8c4.    Act IV. sc  1 ;  ac S.    ActV.scl. 

Jessica,  davghter  to  Shylock. 

4ffPMr«,  Act  II.  ac  3:  sc6;  sc6. 
Act  III.  sc  2;  sc  4s  sc  5.    Act  V.  sc  1. 

Magnifcoes  qf  Venice,  Officers  qf  the  Covi 
qf  Justice,  Oaoler,  Servants,  and  other 
Attendants. 


SCENE,— Pabtlt  at  Venice  ;  and  fabtlt  at  Belmont,  the  Seat  of  Pobtia,  on 

THE  Continent. 
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[Saint  Mark's  Place,'] 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Venice.    A  Street. 
Enter  Antonio,  Salabiko*,  and  Solanio. 

Ant.  In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad ; 
It  wearies  me ;  you  say  it  wearies  yon ; 
But  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 

*  Sakuino.  Nothing  can  be  more  confused  than  the  manner  in  which  the  names  of  Salarmo 
and  Solanio  are  indicated  in  the  folio  of  1623.  Neither  in  that  edition,  nor  in  the  quartos,  is  there 
any  enumeration  of  characters.  In  the  text  of  the  folio  we  find  Salarino  and  Slarino;  SalaniOf 
Solanio,  and  SaUno.  Further,  In  the  third  act  we  have  a  Salerio,  who  has  been  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  distinct  character  by  Steevens.  Gratiano  calls  this  Salerio  "  my  old  Venetian  firiend;** 
and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  not  receiving  the  name  as  a  misprint  of  Solanio^  or  Solanio. 
But  if  there  be  conftision  even  in  these  names  when  given  at  length  in  the  text,  the  abbreviations 
prefixed  to  the  speeches  are  **  concision  worse  confounded."  Salanio  begins  with  being  SaL,  but 
he  immediately  turns  into  Sola.,  and  afterwards  to  Sol ;  Salarino  is  at  first  Solar.,  then  SaJa.,  and 
finally  SaL  We  have  adopted  the  distinction  which  CapeU  recommended  to  prevent  the  mistake 
of  one  abbreviation  for  another— iSo^an.  and  Solar. ;  and  we  have  in  some  instances  deviated  from 
the  usual  assignment  of  the  speeches  to  each  of  these  characters,  following  for  the  most  part  the 
quarto,  which  in  this  particular  is  much  less  perplexed  than  the  folio  copy.  The  modem  editors 
appear  to  have  exercised  only  their  caprice  in  this  matter;  and  thus  they  have  given  Salarino  and 
Sdamio  alternate  speeches,  after  the  fashion  of  Tityrus  and  Meliboeus;  whereas  Salarino  is  de- 
cidedly meant  for  tiie  liveliest  and  the  greatest  talker. 
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What  stuff  *t  is  made  of,  whereof  it  is  born, 

I  am  to  learn ; 

And  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me. 

That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 
Salar.  Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean ; 

There,  where  your  argosies  with  portly  sail ', 

Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood. 

Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea, 

Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers. 

That  curtesy  to  them,  do  them  reverence, 

As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings. 
So  IAN.  Believe  me,  sir,  had  I  such  venture  forth. 

The  better  part  of  my  affections  would 

Be  with  my  hopes  abroad.     I  should  be  still 

Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind'; 

Peering  in  maps,  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads; 

And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 

Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt. 

Would  make  me  sad. 
Salab.  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth. 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 

What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 

I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run, 

But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  fiats ; 

And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew*  dock'd  in  sand. 

Vailing  her  high-top  *>  lower  than  her  ribs. 

To  kiss  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  church. 

And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone. 

And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks. 

Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  vessels  side. 

Would  scatter  ail  her  spices  on  the  stream ; 

Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks ; 

And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this. 

And  now  worth  nothing?     Shall  I  have  the  thought 

To  think  on  this ;  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought 

That  such  a  thing,  bechanc'd,  would  make  me  sad  ? 

But  tell  not  me ;  I  know  Antonio 

Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandise. 
Ant.  Believe  me,  no ;  I  thank  my  fortune  for  it, 


*  Wealthy  Andrew.  Johnson  explains  this  (which  is  scarcely  necessary)  as  **  die  aame  of  the 
ship;**  but  he  does  not  point  out  the  propriety  of  the  name  for  a  ship,  in  association  witb  Uie  great 
naval  commander,  Andrea  Doria,  famous  through  all  Italy. 

^  Vailing  her  high-top.  To  vail  h  to  let  down:  the  h^gh-top  was  shattered-^dlen — wheo  tbe 
Audrew  was  on  the  shallows. 
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My  ventares*  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted, 

Nor  to  one  place ;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 

Upon  tlie  fortune  of  this  present  year : 

Therefore  my  merchandise  makes  me  not  sad. 
Salab.  Why,  then  you  are  in  love. 
Akt.  Fie,  ^e ! 

Salab.  Not  in  love  neither  ?    Then  let  us  say,  you  are  sod 

Because  you  are  not  merry :  an  't  were  as  easy 

For  you  to  laugh,  and  leap,  and  say  you  are  merry, 

Because  you  are  not  sad.     Now,  by  two-headed  Janus  ", 

Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time : 

Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes. 

And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bagpiper : 

And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect, 

That  they  11  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 

Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Lobenzo,  and  Gbatiano. 

Solan.  Here  comes  Bassanio,  your  most  noble  kinsman, 

Gratiano,  and  Lorenzo :   Fare  you  well ; 

We  leave  you  now  with  better  company. 
Salab.  I  would  have  stay'd  till  I  had  made  you  merry, 

If  worthier  friends  had  not  prevented  me. 
Ant.  Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard. 

I  take  it,  your  own  business  calls  on  you. 

And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart. 
Salab.  Good  morrow,  my  good  lords. 
Bass.  Good  signiors  both,  when  shall  we  laugh?    Say,  when? 

You  grow  exceeding  strange :   Must  it  be  so  ? 
Salab.  We  11  make  our  leisures  to  attend  on  yours. 

[Exeunt  Salabiko  and  Solanio. 
Lob.  My  lord  Bassanio,  since  you  have  found  Antonio, 

We  two  will  leave  you ;  but  at  dinner-time 

I  pray  you  have  in  mind  where  we  must  meet. 
Bass.  I  will  not  fail  you. 
Gba.  You  look  not  well,  signior  Antonio  ; 

You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world : 

They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 

Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  changed. 
Ant.  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano ; 

A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part, 

*  My  venturesy  &o.  This  was  no  doiibt  proverbial— something  more  elegant  than  "  all  the  eggs 
in  one  basket"  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  •  History  of  Biohard  III.,'  haa— "  For  what  wise  mer- 
chant adventnreth  all  his  good  in  one  ship  ?  " 
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And  mine  a  sad  one. 
Gra.  Let  me  plaj  the  Fool^ : 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come ; 

And  let  mj  lirer  rather  heat  with  wine, 

Than  mj  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 

Why  should  a  man  whose  hlood  is  warm  within 

Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster? 

Sleep  when  he  wakes?  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 

By  being  peevish?    I  tell  thee  what,  Antomo, — 

I  loye  thee,  and  it  b  my  love  that  speaks ; — 

There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  risages 

Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond ; 

And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain  *, 

With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 

Of  ¥risdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit ; 

As  who  should  say,  "  I  am  sir  Oracle  ^ 

And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark !  *' 

O,  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these, 

That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise 

For  saying  nothing;  who^,  I  am  very  sure. 

If  they  should  speak,  would  almost  damn  those  ears 

Whidls  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers  fools. 

1 11  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time  : 

But  fiA  not  with  this  melancholy  bait. 

For  diis  fool-gudgeon,  this  opinion. 

Gome,  good  Lorenzo : — Fare  ye  well,  a  while ; 

I  \l  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner. 
L<«.  Well,  we  will  leave  you  then  till  dinner-time  : 

I  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men, 

For  Gratiano  never  lets  me  speak. 
Gba.  Well,  keep  me  company  but  two  years  more. 

Thou  shalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongue. 
Ant.  Farewell :  1 11  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear^. 
Gba.  Thanks,  i'  faith ;  for  silence  is  only  commendable 

In  a  neat's  tongue  dried,  and  a  maid  not  vendible. 

[EweurU  Gratiano  and  Lobsnzo. 
Ant.  Is  that  anything  now*? 

*  And  do  awHfiU  ttUUtesM,  &o.    So  Pope,  •ddresaing  Silence:^ 

'*  With  thee,  in  pdvate,  modest  Dulness  lies, 
And  in  thy  boeom  lurks,  in  thought's  disguise, 
Thou  Taraisher  of  fools,  and  cheat  of  all  the  wise.^ 
^  Sir  Oracle,    So  the  quartos  of  1600;  the  folio,  <m  oracle, 

*  Who,    The  original  copies  have  when, 

<  For  this  gear^tk  colloquial  expression,  meaning,  for  thie  matter^    The  An^o-Sazon  ffearwiam 
is  to  prepare—gtair  is  the  thing  prepared,  m  Aomi— the  business  or  subject  in  question. 

*  AU  the  old  copies  read  "  It  is  that  anjthing  now.**    Those,  we  i^>prehend,  did  wisely  who  r»- 
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Babs.  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  anj  man  in  all 

Venice :  His  reasons  are  two  grains  of  wheat «  hid  in  two  busheb  of  chaff; 

yon  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them ;  and  when  you  have  them  they  are 

not  worth  the  search. 
Amt.  Well ;  tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  the  same 

To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage. 

That  you  to-day  promised  to  tell  me  of  ? 
Bass.  T  is  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 

How  much  I  haye  disabled  mine  estate, 

By  something  showingra  more  swelling  port** 

Than  my  fieunt  means  would  grant  continuance : 

Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged 

From  such  a  noble  rate ;  but  my  chief  care 

Is  to  come  fiairly  off  from  the  great  debts 

Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal, 

Hath  left  me  gag'd :  To  you,  Antonio, 

I  owe  the  most  in  money  and  in  love ; 

And  from  your  love  Thave  a  warranty 

To  unburthen  all  my  plots  and  purposes. 

How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe. 
Amt.  I  pray  you,  good  Bassanio,  let  me  know  it ; 

And,  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do. 

Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assured 

My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means. 

Lie  all  unlock'd  to  your  occasions. 
Bass.  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft 

I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 

The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  watch 

To  find  the  other  forth ;  and  by  adventuring  both 

I  oft  found  both :  I  urge  this  childhood  proof, 

Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 

I  owe  you  much ;  and,  like  a  wilful  youth, 

That  which  I  owe  is  lost :  but  if  you  please 

To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 

Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt. 

As  I  will  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both 

Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again. 

And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first. 
Ant.  You  know  me  well :  and  herein  spend  but  time, 

jected  the  U^  and  rendered  the  sentence  interrogative.  Gratiano  has  made  a  commonplace  attempt 
at  wit;  and  Antonio  gravely,  but  sarcastioaUy,  asks,  '*  Is  that  anj/thtngf*  Bassanio  replies, 
**  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,^*    This  is  Tyrwhitt's  sensible  explanation. 

'^  Two  fframs  qf  wheat.  The  ordinary  readmg,  that  of  the  quartos,  is,  m  two  grains,  &a  The 
folio  omits  at, 

^  Por<— appearance,  carriage. 
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To  wind  aboat  my  lore  with  cureoaistaiice ; 

And,  oni  of  doubt,  yoa  do  me  now^  more  wrong 

In  making  question  of  my  uttermost, 

Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have. 

Then  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do. 

That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done. 

And  I  am  preet^  unto  it :  therefore  qpeak. 
Bass.  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left. 

And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word. 

Of  wond*rous  virtues.     Sometimes*  from  her  eye» 

I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages : 

Her  name  is  Portia ;  nothing  undervalued 

To  Gato*s  daughter,  Brutus*  Portia. 

Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth ; 

For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast 

Renowned  suitors-:  and  her  sunny  loeka 

Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece ; 

Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont,  Cokhos*  strand^ 

And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 

O,  my  Antonio!  had  I  but  the  means 

To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 

I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift. 

That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate^ 
Amt.  Thou  know*st  that  all  my  fortunes  are  at  sea ; 

Neither  have  I  money,  nor  commodity 

To  raise  a  present  sum :  therefore  go  forth. 

Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do ; 

That  shall  be  racked,  even  to  the  uttermost. 

To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia. 

Go,  presently  inquire,  and  so  will  I, 

Where  money  is ;  and  I  no  question  make. 

To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  my  sake.  [Emunt 


SCENE  II,— Belmont.    A  Boom  in  Portiai  Hou$f. 
Enter  Pobtia  and  Neeissa. 

PoB.  By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is  a-weary  of  this  great  world. 
Neb.  Tou  would  be,  sweet  madam,  if  your  miseries  were  in  the  same  abundance 
as  your  good  fortunes  are :  And  yet,  for  aught  I  see,  they  are  as  sick  that 

*  Me  now.    The  words  are  found  in  the  quartos,  but  are  omitt«d  in  the  folio. 

*  Pre»«— ready.  •  5<wn<?/»ir.M— formerly. 
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forfeit  with  too  much,  as  they  that  stanre  with  nothing :  It  is  no  small  ^ 
happiness,  therefore,  to  he  seated  in  the  mean ;  superfluity  comes  sooner  hy 
white  hairs,  hut  competency  lives  longer. 

Fob.  Good  sentences,  and  well  pronounced. 

Nbr,  They  would  be  better,  if  well  followed.  ' 

Fob.  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do,  chapels  had  been 
churches,  and  poor  men's  cottages  jHinees*  palaces.  It  is  a  good  divine  that 
follows  his  own  instructions :  I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be 
done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teaching.  The  brain 
may  devise  laws  for  the  blood ;  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree : 
such  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  counsel  the 
cripple.  But  this  reasoning  is  not  in  the  fashion  to  choose  me  a  husband : — 
O  me,  the  word  choose  i  I  may  neither  choose  whom  I  would,  nor  refuse 
whom  I  dislike ;  so  is  the  will  of  a  living  daughter  curbed  by  the  will  of  a 
dead  father : — Is  it  not  hard,  Nerissa,  that  I  cannot  choose  one,  nor  refuse 
none? 

Neb.  Your  father  was  ever  virtuous ;  and  holy  men  at  their  death  have  good 
inspirations ;  therefore,  the  lottery  that  he  hath  devised  in  these  three  chests, 
of  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  (whereof  who  chooses  his  meaning  chooses  you,)  will, 
no  doubt,  never  be  chosen  by  any  rightly,  but  one  who  you  shall  rightly  love. 
But  what  warmth  is  there  in  your  affection  towards  any  of  these  princely 
suitors  that  ure  already  come  ? 

Fob.  I  pray  thee,  ovemame  them ;  and  as  thou  namest  them  I  will  describe 
them ;  and  according  to  my  description  level  at  my  affection. 

Neb.  First,  there  is  the  Nei4>olitan  prince. 

PoB*  Ay,  that 's  a  colt,  indeed,  for  he  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse ;  and 
he  makes  it  a  great  appropriation  to  his  own  good  parts  that  he  can  shoe  him 
himself :  I  am  much  afraid  my  lady  his  mother  played  false  with  a  smith. 

Neb.  Then,  is  there  the  County  Palatine. 

Fob.  He  doth  nothing  but  frown ;  as  who  should  say,  '*  An  you  will  not  have  me, 
choose ; "  he  hears  merry  tales,  and  smiles  not :  I  fear  he  will  prove  the 
weeping  philosopher  when  he  grows  old,  being  so  full  of  unmannerly  sadness 
in  his  youth.  I  had  rather  to  be  married  to  a  death's  head  with  a  bone  in 
his  mouth,  than  to  either  of  these.     God  defend  me  from  these  two  I 

Neb.  How  say  you  by  the  French  lord,  monsieur  le  Bon  ? 

Fob.  God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  man.  In  truth.  I  know 
it  is  a  sin  to  be  a  mocker.  But  he !  why,  he  hath  a  horse  better  than  the 
Neapolitan's ;  a  better  bad  habit  of  frowning  than  the  Count  Palatine :  he  is 
eveiy  man  in  no  man :  if  a  throstle  sing  he  falls  straight  a  capering;  he  will 
fence  vrith  his  own  shadow :  if  I  should  marry  him  1  should  marry  twenty 
husbands :  If  he  would  despise  me  I  would  forgive  him ;  for  if  he  love  me 
to  madness  I  shall  never  requite  him. 

Nbb.  What  say  you  then  to  Faulconbridge,  the  young  baron  of  England  ? 


•  SmaUj  in  the  folio;  the  quartos,  i 
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PoB.  Yoa  know  I  saj  nothing  to  him ;  for  he  understands  not  me,  nor  I  him : 
he  hath  neither  Latin,  French,  nor  Italian';  and  yoa  will  oome  into  the 
coort  and  swear  that  I  have  a  poor  pennyworth  in  the  English.  He  is  a 
proper  man's  picture.  But,  alas!  who  can  converse  with  a  dumh  show? 
How  oddly  he  is  suited !  I  think  he  hought  his  doublet  in  Italy,  hie  round 
hose  in  France,  his  bonnet  in  Germany,  and  his  behaviour  everywhere. 

Nbb.  What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord*, his  neighbour? 

PoB.  That  he  hath  a  neighbourly  charity  in  him ;  for  he  borrowed  a  box  of  the 
ear  of  the  Englishman,  and  swore  he  would  pay  him  again  when  he  was  able : 
I  think  the  Frenchman  became  his  surety,  and  sealed  under  for  another. 

Neb.  How  like  you  the  young  German,  the  duke  of  Saxony's  nephew? 

PoB.  Very  vilely  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sober ;  and  most  vilely  in  the  after- 
noon, when  he  is  drunk :  when  he  is  best  he  is  a  little  worse  than  a  man ; 
and  when  he  is  worst  he  is  little  better  than  a  beast :  an  the  worst  &11  that 
ever  fell,  I  hope  I  shall  make  shift  to  go  without  him. 

Nkb.  If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  and  choose  the  right  casket,  you  should  refuse 
to  perform  your  father  s  will  if  you  should  refuse  to  accept  him. 

PoB.  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  I  pray  thee  set  a  deep  glass  of  Bhenish 
wine  on  the  contrary  casket :  for,  if  the  devil  be  within,  and  that  temptation 
without,  I  know  he  will  choose  it  I  will  do  anything,  Nenssa,  ere  I  will  be 
married  to  a  sponge. 

Neb.  You  need  not  fear,  lady,  the  having  any  of  these  lords :  they  have  ac- 
quainted me  with  their  determinations :  which  is,  indeed,  to  return  to  their 
home  and  to  trouble  you  with  no  more  suit ;  unless  you  may  be  won  by  some 
other  sort  than  your  father's  imposition,  depending  on  the  caskets. 

PoB.  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla  I  will  die  as  chaste  as  Diana,  unless  I  be 
obtained  by  the  manner  of  my  father's  will :  I  am  glad  this  parcel  of  wooers 
are  so  reasonable ;  for  there  is  not  one  among  them  but  I  dote  on  his  very 
absence,  and  I  wish  them  a  fair  departure. 

Neb.  Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  your  father's  time,  a  Venetian,  a  scholar, 
and  a  soldier,  that  came  hither  in  company  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat? 

PoB.  Tes,  yes,  it  was  Bassanio ;  as  I  think  so  was  he  called. 

Neb.  True,  madam ;  he,  of  all  the  men  that  ever  my  foolish  eyes  looked  upon, 
was  the  best  deserving  a  fair  lady. 

PoB.  I  remember  him  well ;  and  I  remember  him  worthy  of  thy  praise**.  How 
now  !  what  news  ? 

EfUsr  a  Servant. 

Sebv.  The  four  strangers  seek  you,  madam,  to  take  their  leave :  and  there  is  a 
forerunner  come  from  a  fifth,  the  prince  of  Morocco ;  who  brings  word  the 
prince,  his  master,  will  be  here  to-night. 

*  ScoUish  lard.  The  folio  reads  other  lord;  the  quartos  of  1600,  ScottiiJL  The  sarcasm  against 
the  political  conduct  of  Scotland  was  suppressed  upon  the  accession  of  James. 

^  TFor%  of  thffpraite.  In  the  folio  the  sentence  here  concludes.  In  the  quartos,  Portia,  ad- 
dressing the  Servant,  says,  "  How  now  I  what  news?" 
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PoB.  If  I  could  bid  the  fifth  welcome  with  so  good  heart  as  I  can  bid  the  other 
four  farewell,  I  should  be  glad  of  his  approach :  if  he  have  the  conditioii  of 
a  saint,  and  the  complexion  of  a  deyil,  I  had  rather  he  should  shriye  me  than 
wive  me. 

Come,  Nerissa.    Sirrah,  go  before. 
Whiles  we  shut  the  gate  upon  one  wooer,  another  knocks  at  the  door*. 

[Eaeunt. 


SCENE  ITI.— Venice.    A  public  Plac$\ 

Enter  Bassanio  and  Shtlook'. 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats, — well. 

Bass.  Ay,  sir,  for  three  months. 

Shy.  For  three  months, — well. 

Bass.  For  the  which,  as  I  told  you,  Antonio  shall  be  bound. 

Sht.  Antonio  shall  become  bound, — well. 

Bass.  May  you  stead  me?    Will  you  pleasure  me?    Shall  I  know  your  answer? 

Sht.  Three  thousand  ducats,  for  three  months,  and  Antonio  bound. 

Bass.  Tour  answer  to  that. 

Sht.  Antonio  is  a  good  man. 

Bass.  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  contrary  ? 

Sht.  Oh  no,  no,  no,  no ; — my  meaning  in  saying  he  is  a  good  man  is,  to  have 
you  understand  me  that  he  is  sufficient :  yet  his  means  are  in  supposition : 
/he  hath  an  argosy  bound  to  Tripolis,  another  to  the  Indies ;  I  understand 
moreover  upon  the  Rialto,  he  hath  a  third  at  Mexico,  a  fourth  for  England ; 
and  other  ventures  he  hath,  squandered  abroad  **.  But  ships  are  but  boards, 
sailors  but  men :  there  be  land-rats  and  water-rats,  water-thieves  and  land- 
thieves  ;  I  mean,  pirates ;  and  then,  there  is  the  peril  of  waters,  winds,  and 
TocksJ  The  man  is,  notwithstanding,  sufficient ; —three  thousand  ducats; — X 
think  I  may  take  his  bond. 
\  Bass.  Be  assured  you  may. 

Sht.  I  will  be  assured  I  may ;  and  that  I  may  be  assured  I  will  bethink  me: J 
May  X  speak  with  Antonio  ? 

Bass.  If  it  please  you  to  dine  with  us. 

Sht.  Tes,  to  smell  pork ;  to  eat  of  the  habitation  which  your  prophet,  the  Naza- 

*  We  have  printed  the  conclusion  of  this  scene  as  verse.  The  doggrel  line  b  not  inconsistent 
with  the  playftilness  of  the  preceding  dialogue. 

^  Sqtiandered  abroad.  In  a  letter  published  by  llr.  Waldron,  in  Woodfall's  *  Theatrical  Reper- 
tory,' 1801,  it  is  stated  that  **  Macklm,  mistakenly,  spoke  the  word  with  a  tone  of  reprobation 
implying  that  Antonio  had,  as  we  say  of  prodigals,  unthriftly  squandered  his  wealth."  The 
meaning  is  shnply  scattered i  of  which  Mr.  Waldron  gives  an  example  from  Howell's  'Letters:' 
"  The  Jews,  once  an  elect  people,  but  now  grown  contemptible,  and  strangely  squandered  up  and 
down  the  world."  In  Dryden's '  Annus  Mirabilis'  we  have  the  same  expression  applied  to  ships: — 
"  They  drive,  they  squander^  the  huge  Belgian  fleet." 
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rite,  coDJared  the  devil  into !  I  will  buy  with  jou,  sell  with  joo,  talk  wilii 
joo,  walk  with  joa,  and  so  following ;  but  I  will  not  eat  with  jou,  drink  with 
you,  nor  praj  with  joo. — What  news  on*  the  Biaito^? — Who  is  he  comes 
here? 

Enter  Antoi^io. 

Bass.  This  is  signior  Antonio. 

Sht.  [Aside,]  How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks  I 

I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian : 

But  more,  for  that,  in  low  simplicity, 

He  lends  out  money  gn^tis,  and  brings  down 

The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice'. 

If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip^ 

I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  bim. 
pHe  hates  our  sacred  nation ;  and  he  rails. 

Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate. 

On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift. 

Which  he  calls  interest :  Cursed  be  my  tribe 

If  I  forgive  him  ! 
Bass.  Sbylock,  do  you  hear? 

Shy.  I  am  debating  of  my  present  store : 

And,  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memory, 

I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 

Of  full  three  thousand  ducats :  What  of  that? 

Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe, 

Will  furnish  me :  But  soft :  How  many  months 

Do  you  desire  ? — Rest  you  fair,  good  signior :  [To  Autonio. 

Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths.  J 
Ant.  Sbylock,  albeit  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow, 

By  taking,  nor  by  giving  of  excess. 

Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 

1 11  break  a  custom : — Is  he  yet  possessed  <^ 

How  much  you  would  ? 
Sht.  Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Ant.  And  for  three  months. 
Shy.  I  had  forgot, — three  months,  you  told  me  so. 

Well  then,  your  bond ;  [and,  let  me  see.     But  hear  you : 

Methought  you  said,  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow. 

Upon  advantage. 

*  On  the  Rialto.    The  old  copies  have  on.    (See  Ulastration.)    The  Bialto  meanizig  the  iaknd, 
it  is  indifferent  whether  we  say  on,  vpon,  or  t»t,  as  we  find  in  the  text. 

^  Upon  the  hip.    We  have  the  same  expression  in  *  Othello  :'— 

"  1 11  have  oar  Michael  Gassio  on  the  A^." 
Johnson  says  the  expression  is  taken  from  the  practice  of  wrestling. 

*  PoMeM'<^informed. 
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Ant.  I  do  never  use  it. 

Shy.  When  Jacob  graz'd  his  uncle  Laban's  sheep, 

This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abraham  was 

(As  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf) 

The  third  possessor;  ay,  he  was  the  third. 
Ant.  And  what  of  him?  did  he  take  interest? 
Sht.  No»  not  take  interest ;  not,  as  jou  would  say,  ^ 

Directly  interest :  mark  what  Jacob  did. 

When  Laban  and  himself  were  compromised, 

That  all  the  eanlings*  which  were  streak 'd  and  pied 

Should  fall,  as  Jacob's  hire ;  the  ewes,  being  rank. 

In  end  of  autumn  turned  to  the  rams  : 

And  when  the  work  of  generation  was 

Between  these  woolly  breeders  in  the  act. 

The  skilful  shepherd  piird**  me  certain  wands, 

And,  in  the  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind. 

He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes ; 

Who,  then  conceiving,  did  in  eaning-time 

Fall  ^  pardcolour'd  lambs,  and  those  were  Jacob's. 

This  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest ; 

And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not. 
Ant.  This  was  a  venture,  sir,  that  Jacob  serv*d  for  ; 

A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass, 

But  sway'd  and  fashion 'd  by  the  hand  of  Heaven. 

Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good  ? 

Or  is  your  gold  and  silver  ewes  and  rams  ? 
Sht.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  make  it  breed  as  fast : 

But  note  me,  signior. 
Ant.  Mark  you  this,  Bassanio, 

y-    The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose. 
^    An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness 

Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek ; 

A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart ; 

O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hathji 
Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats, — 't  is  a  good  round  sum. 

/^Three  months  from  twelve,  then  let  me  see  the  rate. j 
Ant.  Well,  Shylock,  shall  we  be  beholding  to  you? 
Shy.  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 

In  the  Bialto  you  have  rated  me 


•  EanUng$—]BmbB  just  dropped. 

^  PUTd.  This  is  osiiaUy  printed  jMeTdL  The  words  are  synonymous;  but  in  the  old  and  the 
present  translations  of  the  Bible  we  find  piWd  in  the  passage  of  Genesis  to  which  Shylock  al- 
ludes. 

•  Frtfl— to  let  fell. 
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About  mj  moneys,  and  mj  nsances**: 
fStill  have- 1  borne  it  with  a  patient  sbrng; 

For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe;  j 

Tou  call  me  misbelieyer,  cut-throat  dog, 

And  spot*  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine. 

And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 

Well  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my  help : 

Go  to  then :  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 

"  Shylock,  we  would  haye  moneys ;"  You  say  so ; 

Tou,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 

And  foot  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 

Over  your  threshold ;  moneys  is  your  suit. 

What  should  I  say  to  you  ?    Should  I  not  say, 

"  Hath  a  dog  money  ?  is  it  possible 

A  cur  can ^  lend  three  thousand  ducats?**  or 

Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key. 

With  *bated  breath,  and  whispering  humbleness. 

Say  this, — 

'*  Fair  sir,  you  spot  on  me  on  Wednesday  last ; 

Tou  spum*d  me  such  a  day ;  another  time 

Tou  caird  me  dog ;  and  for  these  courtesies 

I  '11  lend  you  thus  much  moneys?" 
AifT.  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again. 

To  spot  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  tbee  too. 

If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 

As  to  thy  friends  £(for  when  did  friendship  take 

A  breed  of  barren  metal  of  his  friend ?)j[ 

But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy ; 

Who,  if  he  break,  thou  mayst  with  better  face 

Exact  the  penalties^. 
Shy.  Why,  look  you,  how  you  storm ! 

I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your  love ; 

Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stain'd  me  with ; 

Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit 

Of  usance  for  my  moneys,  and  you  11  not  hear  me : 

This  is  kind  I  offer. 
Bass.  This  were  kindness^. 


•  Spet  was  the  more  received  orthography  in  Shakspere^s  time;  and  it  was  osed  by  HUtofn :— 

"  The  womb 
Of  Stygian  darkness  tpeti  her  thickest  gloom." 
^  Con,  in  the  quartos.    The  foMo,  thoM, 

•  PenaUiet,  in  the  folia    The  quartos,  penalty. 

'  In  all  the  early  copies  this  exclamation  is  given  to  Bassanio;  and  it  comes  more  natnralfy 
from  the  person  who  is  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  Jew's  loan  than  from  Antomo,  to  whom  it  is 
usually  assigned. 
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Sht.  This  kindness  will  I  show : 

Go  with  me  to  a  notary :  seal  me  there 

Tour  single  hond ;  and,  in  a  merry  sport, 

If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day, 

In  such  a  place,  such  sum,  or  sums,  as  are 

Expressed  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 

Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 

Of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 

In  what  part  of  your  body  pleaseth  me. 
Akt.  Content,  in  fiEdth ;  1 11  seal  to  such  a  bond. 

And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew. 
Bass.  You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me ; 

1 11  rather  dwell*  in  my  necessity. 
Ant.  Why,  fear  not,  man ;  I  will  not  forfeit  it ; 

Within  these  two  months,  that  *s  a  month  before 

This  bond  expires,  I  do  expect  return 

Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond. 
Shy.  O  father  Abraham,  what  these  Christians  are,  4 

Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect 

The  thoughts  of  others !     Pray  you,  tell  me  this ; 

If  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should  I  gain 

By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  ? 

A  poimd  of  man*s  flesh,  taken  from  a  man, 

Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither. 

As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.     I  say. 

To  buy  his  fayour  I  extend  this  friendship ; 

If  he  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  adieu ; 

And,  for  my  love,  I  pray  you  wrong  me  not. 
Ant.  Yes,  Shylock,  I  will  seal  unto  this  bond. 
Sht.  Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notaiy's ; 

Give  him  direction  for  this  meny  bond. 

And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight ; 

See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  guard^ 

Of  an  imthrifty  knave ;  and  presently 

I  will  be  with  you.  {Eait 

Ant.  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. 

This  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian ;  he  grows  kind. 
Bass.  I  like  not  fair  terms  and  a  villain  s  mind. 
Ant.  Come  on ;  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay. 

My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day.     ,  [EitmrU, 

•  I>we2/—- continue. 

^  Fearful  guard— ^  guard  that  is  the  cause  of  fear. 
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ACT   II. 


SCENE  I.— Belmont.     A  Room  in  Portia'*  Hmue. 


Flourish  of  Comets.     Enter  the  Prince  op  Mobooco,  and  his  Train ; 
Nebissa,  and  other  of  her  Attendants ". 

Mob.  Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion. 
The  shadow'd  liveiy  of  the  burnished  sun, 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  bom, 
Where  Phoebus*  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles, 
And  let  us  make  incision  for  jour  love, 
To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,  his,  or  mine. 
I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine 
Hath  fear'd  the  valiant ;  by  my  love,  I  swear, 
The  best-regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 


POBTIA, 
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Have  loy*d  it  too :  I  would  not  change  this  hue, 

Except  to  steal  joar  thoughts,  my  gentle  queen. 
PoB.  In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led 

By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes : 

Besides,  the  lottery  of  my  destiny 

Bars  me  the  right  of  yoluntary  choosing : 

But,  if  my  father  had  not  scanted  me. 

And  hedg'd  me  hy  his  wit*,  to  yield  myself 

His  wife  who  wins  me  hy  that  means  I  told  you. 

Yourself,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair 

As  any  comer  I  hare  looked  on  yet, 

For  my  affection. 
Mob.  Etcu  for  that  I  thank  you ; 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  lead  me  to  the  caskets, 

To  try  my  fortune.     By  this  scimitar, 

That  slew  the  Sophy,  and  a  Persian  prince 

That  won  three  fields  of  sultan  Solyman, 

I  would  o*er-8tare^  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 

Ouihraye  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth, 

Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear. 

Tea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey, 

To  win  thee,  lady* :  But,  alas  the  whDe ! 

If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice 

Which  is  the  better  man,  the  greater  throw 

May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand  : 

So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page^  ; 

And  BO  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me. 

Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain, 

And  die  with  grieving. 
PoE.  Tou  must  take  your  chance ; 

And  either  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all, 

Or  swear,  before  you  choose, — ^if  you  choose  wrong, 

Never  to  speak  to  lady  afterward 

In  way  of  marriage ;  therefore  be  advis*d. 
Mob.  Nor  will  not ;  come,  bring  me  unto  my  chance. 
PoB.  First,  forward  to  the  temple ;  after  dinner 

Your  hazard  shall  be  made. 
Mob.  Good  fortune  then !  [Comets. 

To  make  me  blessed,  or  cursed*st  among  men.  [Eiceunt, 

*  WiL    The  word  if  here  used  in  its  aneient  sense  of  mental  power  in  general.    To  wite,  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  witan^  is  to  know. 

*  (Ter-etare,    So  the  Iblio  and  one  of  the  quartos;  the  ordinary  reading,  which  is  of  the  other 
qnarto,  is  out-ttare. 

*  All  the  early  copies  have,  "  To  win  the  lady." 

'  Poffe.    All  the  old  copies  read  rage.    But  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  Lichas,  the  unhappy 
servant  of  Hercules,  was  thus  designated.    The  correction  was  made  by  Theobald. 
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/ 

SCENE  II.— Venice.    A  Str$it. 
Enter  Launoelot  OoBBO^ 

Laun.  Certainly  my  conscience  will  serve  me  to  run  from  ibis  Jew,  my  master : 
The  fiend  is  at  mine  elbow,  and  tempts  me ;  saying  to  me, — Gobbo,  Lann- 
celot  Gobbo,  good  Launcelot,  or  good  Gbbbo,  or  good  Laoncelot  Gobbo,  use 
your  legs,  take  the  start,  run  away : — My  conscience  says, — no ;  take  heed, 
honest  Launcelot ;  take  heed,  honest  Gobbo ;  or  (as  aforesaid)  honest  Loam- 
celot  Gobbo;  do  not  run:  scorn  running  with  thy  heels *^:  Well,  the  most 
courageous  fiend  bids  me  pack.  Via !  says  the  fiend ;  away !  says  the  fiend, 
for  the  heavens^ ;  rouse  up  a  brave  mind,  says  the  fiend,  and  run.  Well,  my 
conscience,  hanging  about  the  neck  of  my  heart,  says  very  wisely  to  me, — 
my  honest  friend,  Launcelot,  being  an  honest  man*s  son,  or  rather  an  honest 
woman*s  son ; — for,  indeed,  my  father  did  something  smack,  something  grow 
to,  he  had  a  kind  of  taste ; — well,  my  conscience  says,  Launcelot,  budge  not: 
budge,  says  the  fiend ;  budge  not,  says  my  conscience :  Conscience,  say  I, 
you  counsel  well;  fiend,  say  I,  you  counsel  well :  to  be  ruled  by  my  conscience 
I  should  stay  with  the  Jew  my  master,  who  (God  bless  the  mark !)  is  a  kind 
of  devil ;  and  to  run  away  from  the  Jew  I  should  be  ruled  by  the  fiend,  who, 
saving  your  reverence,  is  the  devil  himself :  Certainly,  the  Jew  is  the  very 
devil  incarnation  :  and,  in  my  conscience,  my  conscience  is  a  kind  of  hard 
conscience,  to  offer  to  counsel  me  to  stay  with  the  Jew :  The  fiend  gives  the 
more  ^endly  counsel :  I  will  run,  fiend ;  my  heels  are  at  your  commandment, 
I  will  run. 

Enter  Old  Gobbo^  with  a  boiket. 

Gob.  Master,  young  man,  you,  I  pray  you;  which  is  the  way  to  master  Jew*s? 
Laun.  [Aeide,]  O  heavens,  this  is  my  true-begotten  father!  who,  being  more 

than  sand-blind <^,  high-gravel  blind,  knows  me  not:  I  will  try  conclusions* 

with  him. 

*  The  originul  stage-direotioii  is,  '*  Enter  the  Clowfn^  by  which  name  Launcelot  is  in  wiably  dii- 
M"gniihf>d. 

^  When  Pistol  says,  ^  He  hears  with  ears,**  Sir  Hugh  Evans  calls  the  phrase  ^  afiectatiooi.,* 
Perhaps  Lauucelot  uses  "  iccrn  running  with  ihy  huh  **  in  the  same  affected  fashion. 

*  For f  the  heavent,  Tliis  expression  is  simply,  as  Gifford  states,  *'  a  petty  oath.**  It  ooonrs  in 
Ben  JoBson  and  DelLker. 

'  Sand-bUnd''YiAyvDg  an  imperfect  sight,  as  if  there  was  sand  in  the  eye.  GravMtlmd,  a  oois- 
age  of  Launcelot*s,  is  the  exaggeration  of  sand-blind,  Pur-bUnd,  or  pore-blind,  if  we  may  jnd^ 
from  a  sentence  in  Latimer,  is  something  less  than  tand-bHnd:  "  They  be  pur-blind  and  sand- 
bUnd." 

*  Conchuion$,  This  is  the  reading  of  Boberts's  quarta  That  of  Hayes,  and  the  folio,  haw 
cor^fiuiom.  To  try  conftisions  is  not  very  intelligible;  to  try  conchuions  is  to  experimentalise,— 
as  in  *  Hamlet,*  Act  UL,  Scene  4:— 

'*  Like  the  famous  ape, 
To  try  conclusions,  in  the  basket  creep.** 
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Gob.  Master  joung  gentleman,  I  praj  you  which  is  the  waj  to  master  Jew's  **  ? 
Laun.  Turn  upon  your  right  hand  at  the  next  turning,  but,  at  the  next  turning 

of  all,  on  your  left ;  marry,  at  the  very  next  turning,  turn  of  no  hand,  but 

turn  down  indirectly  to  the  Jew's  house. 
Gob.  By  God*s  sonties,  't  will  be  a  hard  way  to  hit.     Can  you  tell  me  whether 

one  Launcelot  that  dwells  with  him  dwell  with  him,  or  no? 
Laun.  Talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot? — Mark  me  now — [aside] — now  will 

I  raise  the  waters : — Talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot  ? 
Gob.  No  master,  sir,  but  a  poor  man's  son :  his  father,  though  I  say  it,  is  an 

honest  exceeding  poor  man,  and,  God  be  thanked,  well  to  live. 
Laun.  Well,  let  his  father  be  what  a  will,  we  talk  of  young  master  Launcelot 
Gob.  Your  worship's  firiend,  and  Launcelot  *. 
Laun.  But  I  pray  you  ergo,  old  man,  ergo,  I  beseech  you,  talk  you  of  young 

master  Launcelot  ^. 
Gob.  Of  Launcelot,  an  't  please  your  mastership. 
Laun.  Ergo,  master  Launcelot ;  talk  not  of  master  Launcelot,  father ;  for  the 

young  gentleman  (according  to  fates  and  destinies,  and  such  odd  sayings,  the 

sisters  three,  and  such  branches  of  learning)  is,  indeed,  deceased ;  or,  as  you 

would  say  in  plain  terms,  gone  to  heaven. 
Gob.  Marry,  God  forbid !  the  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my  age,  my  very  prop. 
Laun.  Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel,  or  a  hovel-post,  a  staff,  or  a  prop? — Do  you  know 

me,  father  ? 
Gob.  Alack  the  day,  I  know  you  not,  young  gentleman :  but,  I  pray  you  tell  me, 

is  my  boy  (God  rest  his  soul !)  alive  or  dead? 
Laun.  Do  you  not  know  me,  father? 
Gob.  Alack,  sir,  I  am  sand-blind,  I  know  you  not 
Laun.  Nay,  indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes  you  might  fail  of  the  knowing  me:  it 

is  a  wise  father  that  knows  his  own  child.     Well,  old  man,  I  will  tell  you 

news  of  your  son :  Give  me  your  blessing :  truth  will  come  to  light ;  murder 

cannot  be  hid  long ;  a  man's  son  may ;  but,  in  the  end,  truth  will  out. 
Gob.  Pray  you,  sir,  stand  up ;  I  am  sure  you  are  not  Launcelot,  my  boy. 
Laun.  Pray  you,  let 's  have  no  more  fooling  about  it,  but  give  me  your  bless- 
ing;  I  am  Launcelot,  your  boy  that  was,  your  son  that  is,  your  child  that 

shall  be. 
Gob.  I  cannot  think  you  are  my  son. 
Laun.  I  know  not  what  1  shall  think  of  that :  but  I  am  Launcelot,  the  Jew's  man  ; 

and  I  am  sure  Margery,  your  wife,  is  my  mother. 
Gob.  Her  name  is  Margery,  indeed :  1 11  be  sworn,  if  thou  be  Launcelot,  thou 

art  mine  own  flesh  and  blood.    Lord  worshipped  might  he  be !  what  a  beard 


•  The  same  form  of  expression  occurs  In  *  Love's  Ubour  *s  Lost'—"  Your  servant,  and  Cos- 
tard." It  would  seem,  from  the  context,  that  the  old  man's  name  was  Launcelot:  "  I  beseech 
you,  talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot,"  says  the  clown,  when  the  old  man  has  named  himself. 

*  This  sentence  is  usually  put  interrogatively,  oontraiy  to  the  punctuation  of  aU  the  old  copies, 
which  is  not  to  be  so  utterly  despised  as  the  modem  editors  would  pretend. 
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hast  thoa  got !  thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin  than  Dohhin  mj  phill- 
horse  *  has  on  his  tail. 

Lauh.  It  should  seem  then  that  Dohbin's  tail  grows  backward ;  I  am  sure  he 
had  more  hair  of  his  tail  than  I  have  of  my  fece,  when  I  last  saw  him. 

Gob.  Lord,  how  art  thou  changed !  How  dost  thou  and  thy  master  agree  ?  I 
have  brought  him  a  present.     How  'gree  you  now? 

Laun.  Well,  well ;  but  for  mine  own  part,  as  I  have  set  up  my  rest  to  run  away, 
so  I  will  not  rest  till  I  have  run  some  ground.  My  master 's  a  very  Jew. 
Give  him  a  present !  give  him  a  halter :  I  am  famished  in  his  service ;  you 
may  tell  every  finger  I  have  with  my  ribs.  Father,  I  am  ^ad  you  are  come: 
give  me  your  present  to  one  master  Bassanio,  who,  indeed,  gives  rare  new 
liveries ;  if  I  serve  not  him,  I  will  run  as  four  as  God  has  any  ground ''. — 0 
rare  fortune !  here  comes  the  man ; — toiiim,  father ;  for  I  am  a  Jew  if  I  serve 
the  Jew  any  longer. 

Enter  Bassanio,  with  Leonabdo,  and  oiker  FoUowers. 

Bass.  Tou  may  do  so : — ^but  let  it  be  so  hasted  that  supper  be  ready  at  the  j&uthest 
by  five  of  the  clock :  See  these  letters  delivered ;  put  the  liveries  to  making ; 
and  desire  Gratiano  to  come  anon  to  my  lodging.  [Exit  a  Servant 

liAtN.  To  him,  father. 

Gob.  God  bless  your  worship  I 

BAsa  Gramercy !  Wouldst  thou  aught  with  me  ? 

Gob.  Here  's  my  son,  sir,  a  poor  boy, — 

Laun.  Not  a  poor  boy,  sir,  but  the  rich  Jew's  man ;  that  would,  sir,  as  my  fsLther 
shall  specify, — 

Gob.  He  hath  a  great  infection,  sir,  as  one  would  say,  to  serve, — 

Laun.  Indeed,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  I  serve  the  Jew,  and  have  a  desire,  as 
my  father  shall  specify, — 

Gob.  His  master  and  he  (saving  your  worship's  reverence)  are  scarce  cater- 
cousins  : 

Laun.  To  be  brief,  the  very  truth  is,  that  the  Jew  having  done  me  wrong,  doth 
cause  me,  as  my  father,  being  I  hope  an  old  man,  shall  frutify  unto  you, — 

Gob.  I  have  here  a  dish  of  doves^S  that  I  would  bestow  upon  your  worship ;  and 
my  suit  is, — 

Laun.  In  very  brief,  the  suit  is  impertinent  **  to  myself,  as  your  worship  shall 
know  by  this  honest  old  man ;  and,  though  I  say  it,  though  old  man,  yet, 
poor  man,  my  father. 

Bass.  One  speak  for  both : — What  would  you? 

Laun.  Serve  you,  sir. 

Gob.  That  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter,  sir. 

*  Phitt-hane,  The  word  is  m>  spel^  in  all  the  old  oopieB,  It  is  the  same  as  tiUO-Aofiw— the  hone 
in  the  shafts — and  is  the  word  hest  understood  in  the  midland  coontiee. 

^  Impertinent.  Lannoelot  is  a  blunderer,  as  well  as  one  who  ^  can  play  upon  a  word;"  here  he 
mevas  pertinent 
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Bass.  I  know  thee  well,  thou  hast  obtain *d  thy  suit : 

Shjlock,  thy  master,  spoke  with  me  this  day, 

And  hath  preferr'd  thee,  if  it  be  preferment, 

To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  service,  to  beoome 

The  follower  of  so  poor  a  gentleman. 
Laun.  The  old  proverb  is  very  well  parted  between  my  master  "Shylock  and  you, 

sir ;  you  have  the  grace  of  God,  sir,  and  he  hath  enough. 
Bass.  Thou  speak'st  it  well.     Go,  father,  with  thy  son  :  — 

Take  leave  of  thy  old  master,  and  inquire 

My  lodging  out : — give  him  a  livery  [To  his  Followers, 

More  guarded «  than  his  fellows':  See  it  done. 
Laun.  Father,  in : — I  cannot  get  a  service,  no  ! — I  have  ne'er  a  tongue  in  my 

head  ! — ^Well  [looking  on  his  palm] ;  if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a  fairer  table; 

which  doth  offer  to  swear  upon  a  book  I  shall  have  good  fortune  !*»  Go  to, 

here  's  a  simple  line  of  life  ^^ !  here  's  a  small  trifle  of  wives :  Alas,  fifteen 

wives  is  nothing ;  eleven  widows  and  nine  maids,  is  a  simple  coming  in  for 

one  man  :  and  then,  to  'scape  drowning  thrice ;  and  to  be  in  peril  of  my  life 

with  the  edge  of  a  feather-bed;  here  are  simple  'scapes !     Well,  if  fortune 

be  a  woman,  she  's  a  good  wench  for  this  gear. — Father,  come.     1 11  take 

my  leave  of  the  Jew  in  the  twinkling  of  au  ©ye.*' 

[Exeunt  Laxtncelot  and  Old  Gobbo. 
Bass.  I  pray  thee,  good  Leonardo,  think  on  this ; 

These  things  being  bought,  and  orderly  bestowed. 

Return  in  haste,  for  I  do  feast  to-night 

My  best-esteem'd  acquaintance  :  hie  thee,  go. 
Leon.  My  best  endeavours  shall  be  done  herein. 

Enter  Gratiano. 

Gra.  Where  's  your  master  ? 

Leon.  Yonder,  sir,  he  walks  [Eadt  Leon. 

Gra.  Signior  Bassanio, — 
Bass.  Gratiano! 
Gra.  I  have  a  suit  to  you. 
Bass.  You  have  obtain'd  it. 

Gra.  You  must  not  deny  me  :  I  must  go  with  you  to  Belmont. 
Bass.  Why,  then  you  must. — But  hear  thee,  Gratiano ; 
Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude,  and  bold  of  voice; 

•  More  guarded— more  onaamented,  laced,  fringed. 

^  This  passage  is  ordinarily  pointed  thus :  "  Well ;  if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a  fairer  table,  which 
doth  offer  to  swear  upon  a  book.— I  shall  have  good  fortune."  The  punctuation  which  we  have 
adopted  was  suggested  by  Tyrwhitt,  and  indeed  it  is  borne  out  by  the  original  punctuation.  The 
table  (pahn)  which  doth  offer  to  swear  upon  a  book  is  not  very  different  tram  other  palms ;  but  the 
palm  which  doth  offer  to  swear  that  the  owner  shall  have  good  fortune  is  a  fair  table  U>  be  proud 
of.    (See  Illustration.) 

*  The  folio,  following  one  of  the  quartos,  has  "  the  twinkling,"  omitting  V/  <"»  q^e." 
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Parts,  that  become  thee  happily  enough. 

And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  fiEuilts ; 

But  where  they  are  not  known,  why,  there  they  show 

Something  too  liberal : — ^pray  thee  take  pain 

To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty 

Thy  skipping  spirit ;  lest,  through  thy  wild  behaviour, 

I  be  misconster'd*  in  the  place  I  go  to. 

And  lose  my  hopes. 
Grjl,  Signior  Bassanio,  hear  me : 

If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit. 

Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then. 

Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely ; 

Nay  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyes 

Thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigh,  and  say  amen ; 
^       Use  all  the  observance  of  civility. 

Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent  ^ 

To  please  his  grandam, — ^never  trust  me  more. 
Bass.  Well,  we  shall  see  your  bearing. 
Gba.  Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night;  you  shall  not  gage<^  me 

By  what  we  do  to-night. 
Bass.  No,  that  were  pity ; 

I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on 

Your  bold^t  suit  of  mirth,  for  we  have  friends 

That  purpose  merriment :  But  fare  you  well, 

I  have  some  business. 
Gba.  And  I  must  to  Lorenzo  and  the  rest ; 

But  we  will  visit  you  at  supper-time.  {^Eseunt. 


SCENE  III.— Venice.    A  Room  in  Shylock'i  House. 

Enter  Jessica  and  Launcelot. 

Jes.  I  am  sorry  thou  wilt  leave  my  fieither  so ; 
Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil. 
Didst  rob  it  of  somQ  taste  of  tediousness : 
But  fare  thee  well :  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee : 
And,  Launcelot,  soon  at  supper  shalt  thou  see 
Lorenzo,  who  is  thy  new  master's  guest : 
Give  him  this  letter ;  do  it  secretly, 

*  Muconatei^iL    To  misconster  is  the  oommon  form  of  our  early  writers  for  mtgoonttrue^  and  is 
so  given  here  in  the  original  copies. 

^  0*terU—4ispia.j, 

•  (7<isre— ^measure;  the  same  as  ^ati^. 
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And  so  &rewell ;  I  would  not  have  my  father 

See  me  in  talk*  with  thee. 
Laun.  Adieu  I — tears  exhibit  my  tongue.    Most  beautiful  pagan, — most  sweet 

Jew!     If  a  Christian  did  not  play  the  knave  and  get  thee,  I  am  much 

deceived^:   But,  adieu!  these  foolish  drops  do  somewhat  drown  my  manly 

spirit:  adieu!  [EwU. 

Jes.  Farewell,  good  Launcelot. 

Alack,  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me. 

To  be  asham'd  to  be  my  father's  child ! 

But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 

I  am  not  to  his  manners :  O  Lorenzo, 

If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife ;   * 

Become  a  Christian,  and  thy  loving  wife.  [Eait 


SCENE  IV.— Venice.    A  Street, 

Enter  Gbatiano,  Lorenzo,  Saulrino,  and  Solanio. 

Lob.  Nay,  we  will  slink  away  in  supper-time ; 

Disguise  us  at  my  lodging,  and  return 

All  in  an  hour. 
Gra.  We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 
Salar.  We  have  not  spoke  us  yet  of  torchbearers. 
Solan.  T'  is  vile,  unless  it  may  be  quaintly  ordered ; 

And  better,  in  my  mind,  not  undertook. 
LoR.  T  is  now  but  four  o'clock ;  we  have  two  hours 

To  furnish  us. — 

Enter  Launcelot,  with  a  letter. 

Friend  Launcelot,  what 's  the  news? 
Laun.  An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up«  this,  it  shall  se6m  to  signify. 
LoR.  I  know  the  hand :  in  faith,  't  is  a  fedr  hand ; 

And  whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on 

Is  the  fair  hand  that  writ. 
Gra.  Love-news,  in  faith. 

Laun.  By  your  leave,  sir. 
LoR.  WhiUier  goest  thou? 
Laun.  Marry,  sir,  to  bid  my  old  master  the  Jew  to  sup  to-night  with  ray  new 

master  the  Christian. 

*  In  talk,    We  prefer  this  reading  of  the  quartos.    That  of  the  folio  iBjSeetne  talk  with  thee, 

^  We  follow,  for  once,  the  reading  of  the  second  folio.  The  quartos,  and  the  folio  of  1628,  read, 
**  If  a  Christian  do  not  play  the  knave  and  get  thee,  I  am  much  deceived."  The  matter  Is  hardly 
worth  the  fierce  controversy  which  Steevens  and  Malone  had  upon  the  suhject 

•  To  break  up  this.  It  would  scarcely  require  an  explanation  that  "  to  break  up"  was  to  open, 
unless  Steevens  had  explained  that  "  to  break  up"  is  a  term  of  carving.  In  *  The  Winter^s  Tale ' 
we  have,  *'  hreah  up  the  seaUy  and  read." 
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Lob.  Hold  here,  take  this : — ^tell  gentle  Jessica, 

I  will  not  fedl  her;— speak  it  privately :  go. 

Gentlemen,  [ExU  Laungelot. 

Will  you  prepare  yon  for  this  masque  to-night  ? 

I  am  provided  of  a  torchbearer. 
Salab.  Ay,  marry,  1 11  be  gone  about  it  straight. 
Solan.  And  so  will  I. 
LoR.  Meet  me  and  Gratiano 

At  Gratiano*s  lodging  some  hour  hence. 
Salab.  T  is  good  we  do  so.  [Exeunt  Salar.  and  Solak. 

Gba.  Was  not  that  letter  from  fair  Jessica? 
LoB.  I  must  needs  tell  thee  all :  She  hath  directed 

How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father^s  house ; 

What  gold  and  jewels  she  is  furnish 'd  with ; 

What  page's  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 

If  e*er  the  Jew  her  f&ther  come  to  heaven, 

It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughter's  sake : 

And  never  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot. 

Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse, — 

That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew. 

Come,  go  with  me ;  peruse  this  as  thou  goest : 

Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torchbearer.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  v.— Venice.     Before  Sbylock'«  House. 
Enter  Shtlook  and  Launcelot. 

Shy.  Well,  thou  shalt  see,  thy  eyes  shall  be  thy  judge, 

The  difference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio : 

What,  Jessica ! — thou  shalt  not  gormandise  *'*, 

As  thou  hast  done  with  me ; — What,  Jessica ! — 

And  sleep  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out ; — 

Why,  Jessica,  I  say ! 
Laun.  Why,  Jessica ! 

Shy.  Who  bids  thee  call  ?     I  do  not  bid  thee  call. 
Lauk.  Your  worship  was  wont  to  tell  me  I  could  do  nothing  without  bidding. 

Enter  Jessica. 

Jes.  Call  you  ?    What  is  your  will  ? 
Sht.  I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica ; 

There  are  my  keys : — ^But  wherefore  should  I  go  ? 

I  am  not  bid  for  love ;  they  flatter  me : 

But  yet  1 11  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 

The  prodigal  Christian. — Jessica,  my  girl, 
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Look  to  my  house : — I  am  right  loth  to  go ; 

There  is  some  ill  a  hrewing  towards  my  rest, 

For  I  did  dream  of  money-hags  to-night. 
Laun.  I  heseech  you,  sir,  go ;  my  young  master  doth  expect  your  reproach. 
Shy.  So  do  I  his. 
Laun.  And  they  have  conspired  together,— I  will  not  say,  you  shall  see  a  masque ; 

hut  if  you  do,  then  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a  Weeding  on 

Black-Monday^'  last,  at  six  o'clock  i'  the  morning,  falling  out  that  year  on 

Ash- Wednesday  was  four  year  in  the  afternoon. 
Shy.  What !  are  there  masques  ?    Hear  you  me,  Jessica : 

Lock  up  my  doors ;  and  when  you  hear  the  drum. 

And  the  vile  squealing*  of  the  wry-neck'd  fife  **, 

Clamher  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then. 

Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  puhlic  street. 

To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  varnish 'd  faces : 

But  stop  my  house*s  ears,  I  mean  my  casements ; 

Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 

My  soher  house. — By  Jacob's  staff  I  swear, 

I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night : 

But  I  will  go. — Go  you  before  me,  sirrah ; 

Say,  I  will  come. 
Laun.  I  will  go  before,  dr. — 

Mistress,  look  out  at  window,  for  all  this ; 
There  will  come  a  Christian  by, 

Will  be  worth  a  Jewess' eye  ^•.  [^ExU.  Laun. 

Shy.  What  says  that  fool  of  Hagar's  offspring;  ha? 
Jes.  Hb  words  were.  Farewell,  mistress  ;  nothing  else. 
Shy.  The  patch *»  is  kind  enough;  but  a  huge  feeder. 

Snail-slow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day 

More  than  the  wild  cat :  drones  hive  not  with  me, 

Therefore  I  part  with  him ;  and  part  with  him 

To  one  that  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste 

His  borrow'd  purse. — Well,  Jessica,  go  in ; 

Perhaps,  I  will  return  immediately ; 

Do  as  I  bid  you. 

Shut  doors  aiter  you :   Fast  bind,  fast  find ; 

A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind.  [Easit. 

•  SqueaUng,  So  the  folio  and  one  of  the  qnartos;  the  other  qnarto,  which  is  usually  followed, 
has  squeaking, 

^  Patch,  The  domestic  fool  was  sometimes  called  a  patch ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  class  was 
thus  named  from  the  patched  dress  of  their  vocation.  The  usurper  in  *  Hamlet,'  the  "  vice  of 
kings,**  was  "  a  king  of  shreds  and  patches."  It  is  probable  that  in  this  way  the  word  patch  came 
to  be  an  expression  of  contempt,  as,  in  '  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,* — 

'*  A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals.** 
Shylock  here  uses  the  word  in  this  sense;  just  as  we  say  still,  crou-patcK 
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Jbs.  Farewell ;  and  if  my  fortune  be  not  crossed, 

I  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter,  lost    .  \E^. 


SCENE  VL— TA^wme. 

EnXer  Gbatiano  and  Salabino,  masqued. 

Gba.  This  is  the  pen^house,  under  which  Lorenzo 

Desired  us  to  make  a  stand. 
Salab.  His  hour  is  almost  past. 

Gba.  And  it  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour, 

For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 
Salab.  O,  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly 

To  seal  love*s  bonds  new  made,  than  they  are  wont 

To  keep  obliged  fiedth  unforfeited ! 
Gba.  That  ever  holds :  who  riseth  from  a  feast, 

With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  ? 

Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 

His  tedious  measures  with  the  unbated  fire 

That  he  did  pace  them  first?    All  things  that  are, 

Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  ei^joy'd. 

How  like  a  younger*,  or  a  prodigal, 

The  scarfed**  bark  puts  fix)m  her  native  bay, 

Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind  I 

How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return ; 

With  over-weather*d  ribs,  and  ragged  sails. 

Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 

Enter  Lobenzo. 

Salab.  Here  comes  Lorenzo ;  —  more  of  this  hereafter. 
Lob.  Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long  abode : 

Not  I,  but  my  affidrs,  have  made  you  wait : 

When  you  shall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for  wives, 

1 11  watch  as  long  for  you  then. — Approach; 

Here  dwells  my  &ther  Jew : — Ho !  who  's.  within  ? 

Enter  Jessica,  above,  in  boy's  clothes, 

Jes.  Who  are  you  ?    Tell  me,  for  more  certainty, 
Albeit  1 11  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue. 
LoB.  Lorenzo,  and  thy  love. 

'  Tomger,    So  all  the  old  copies.    It  h  the  same  word  as  yomier  and  ywmgUng, 
*  Scarfed  bark-'Qie  vessel  gay  with  streamers. 
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Je8.  Lorenzo,  certain;  and  my  love,  indeed ; 

For  who  love  I  so  much  ?  and  now  who  knows 

But  you,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  yours  ? 
LoR.  Heaven,  and  thy  thoughts,  are  witness  that  thou  art. 
Jes.  Here,  catch  this  casket ;  it  is  worth  the  pains. 

I  am  glad  *t  is  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me. 

For  I  am  much  ashamed  of  my  exchange : 

But  love  is  hlind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 

The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit ; 

For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himself  would  hlush 

To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  hoy. 
Lor.  Descend,  for  you  must  he  my  torchhearer. 
Jes.  What,  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames  ? 

They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too,  too  light. 

Why,  't  is  an  office  of  discovery,  love ; 

And  I  should  he  ohscur*d. 
Lor.  So  you  are,  sweet. 

Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  hoy. 

But  come  at  once ; 

For  the  close  night  doth  play  the  runaway. 

And  we  are  stay*d  for  at  Bassanio  s  feast 
Jes.  I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 

With  some  more  ducats,  and  he  with  you  straight  [Emttfrom  above. 

Gra.  Now,  hy  my  hood,  a  Gentile  and  no  Jew. 
Loe.  Beshrew  me,  hut  I  love  her  heartily : 

For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her ; 

And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  he  true ; 

And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  prov'd  herself; 

And  therefore,  like  herself,  wise,  fieiir,  and  true. 

Shall  she  he  placed  in  my  constant  soul. 

Enter  Jessica,  below. 

What,  art  thou  come  ? — On,  gentlemen,  away ; 
Our  masquing  mates  hy  this  time  for  us  stay. 

[Eadt,  with  Jessica  and  Salariko. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  Who  *s  there? 

Gra.  Signior  Antonio  ? 

Ant.  Fie,  fie,  Gratiano !  where  are  all  the  rest? 

T  is  nine  o'clock :  our  friends  all  stay  for  you : 

No  masque  to-night ;  the  wind  is  come  ahout ; 

Bassanio  presently  will  go  ahoard : 

I  have  sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  you. 
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Gba.  I  am  glad  on  *t ;  I  desire  no  more  delight 

Than  to  be  under  sail  and  gone  to-night.  [EjsmnL 


SCENE  VII.— Belmont,    A  Bo(m  m  Portia'*  Home. 

Flouri$h  of  Comets.    Enter  Portia,  with  the  Princb  of  Moboogo,  and  h^ 

their  Traine, 

PoB.  Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince : — 
Now  make  your  choice. 
Mob.  The  first,  of  gold,  who  this  inscription  bears : 

"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire." 
The  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries : 

"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves.*' 
This  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as  blunt : 

"  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath.** 

How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right? 
PoR.  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture,  prince ; 

If  you  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  withal. 
Mob.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment !  Let  mo  seeu 

I  will  survey  the  inscriptions  back  again : 

What  says  this  leaden  casket  ? 

**  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath.'* 
Must  give— For  what?  for  lead?  hazard  for  lead? 
This  casket  threatens :  Men  that  hazard  all 
Do  it  in  hope  of  fiEur  advantages : 
A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dros9; 
1 11  then  nor  give,  nor  hazard,  aught  for  lead. 
What  says  the  silver,  with  her  virgin  hue  ? 

"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves." 

As  much  as  he  deserves  ? — Pause  there,  Morocco, 

And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand :    ^ 

If  thou  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation, 

Thou  dost  deserve  enough ;  and  yet  enough 

May  not  extend  so  flEir  as  to  the  lady : 

And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving 

Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself. 

As  much  as  I  deserve ! — Why,  that  *8  the  ladj: 

I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes, 

In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding ; 
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But  more  than  these,  in  love  I  do  deserve. 

What  if  I  stray 'd  no  further,  but  chose  here? — 

Let 's  see  once  more  this  saying  grav'd  in  gold : 

"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire.*' 

Why,  that 's  the  lady :  all  the  world  desires  her : 

From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  they  come, 

To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint. 

The  Hyrcanian  deserts,  and  the  vasty  wilds 

Of  wide  Arabia,  are  as  through-fares  now. 

For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia : 

The  watery  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 

Spite  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 

To  stop  the  foreign  spirits ;  but  they  come. 

As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia. 

One  of  these  three  contains  her  heavenly  picture. 

Is  't  like  that  lead  contains  her  ?    T  were  damnation 

To  think  so  base  a  thought :  it  were  too  gross 

To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave. 

Or  shall  I  think  in  silver  she  s  immur'd. 

Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold  ? 

0  sinful  thought !     Never  so  rich  a  gem 

Was  set  in  worse  than  gold.    They  have  in  England 

A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel  ^" 

Stamped  in  gold ;  but  that  *s  insculp'd  upon  ; 

But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 

Lies  all  within. — Deliver  me  the  key ; 

Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may ! 
PoB.  There,  take  it,  prince,  and  if  my  form  lie  there, 

Then  I  am  yours.  IHe  unlocks  the  golden  casket 

MoR,  0  hell !  what  have  we  here  ? 

A  carrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 

There  is  a  written  scroll  ?    1 11  read  the  writing. 

"  All  that  glisters  is  not  gold, 
Often  have  you  heard  that  told : 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold 
But  my  outside  to  behold : 
Gilded  tombs*  do  worms  infold. 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold, 
Toung  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old, 
Tour  answer  had  not  been  inscroird  : 
Fare  you  well ;  your  suit  is  cold." 


*  GtUled  tombt.  The  reading  of  all  the  old  editions  is  "  gilded  timber.**  Bowe  turned  timber 
into  loood.  Johnson  converted  the  timber  and  the  toood  into  tombi.  Douce  thinks  that  tmber  is 
poisiblif  right.  The  original  reading  is  harsh  and  startling;  and  Johnson  very  justly  observes  that 
the  old  mode  of  writing  tambes  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  timber. 
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Cold,  indeed ;  and  labour  lost : 

Then,  fiurewell  heat;  and  welcome  frost — 
Portia,  adiea !  I  have  too  griev'd  a  heart 

To  take  a  tedious  leave :  thus  losers  part.  [EmiL 

PoR.  A  gentle  riddance : — Draw  the  curtains,  go ; — 

Let  all  of  his  complexion  choose  me  so.    .  [Ejmmi. 


SCENE  Vlir.— Venice.     A  Street. 
Enter  Salariko  and  Solamio. 

Salab.  Why,  man,  I  saw  Bassanio  under  sail ; 

With  him  is  Gratiano  gone  along ; 

And  in  their  ship,  I  am  sure,  Lorenzo  is  not. 
Solan.  The  villain  Jew  with  outcries  raised  the  duke ; 

Who  went  with  him  to  search  Bas8anio*s  ship. 
Salab.  He  came  too  late,  the  ship  was  under  sail : 

But  there  the  duke  was  given  to  understand. 

That  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together '^ 

Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica ; 

Besides,  Antonio  certified  the  duke, 

Thej  were  not  with  Bassanio  in  his  ship. 
Solan.  I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confus'd. 

So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable. 

As  the  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets : 

"My  daughter!— 0  my  ducats!— 0  my  daughter! 

Fled  with  a  Christian  ?— 0  my  Christian  ducats ! — 

Justice !  the  law!  my  ducats,  and  my  daughter ! 

A  sealed  bag,  two  sealed  bags  of  ducats, 

Of  double  ducats,  stoFn  from  me  by  my  daughter ! 

And  jewels ;  two  stones,  two  rich  and  precious  stones, 

StoVn  by  my  daughter  I— Justice  !  find  the  girl ! 

She  hath  the  stones  upon  her,  and  the  ducats !  '* 
Salab.  Why,  all  the  boys  in  Venice  follow  him, 

Crying, — his  stones,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats. 
Solan.  Let  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  his  day. 

Or  he  shall  pay  for  this. 
Salab.  Marry,  well  remembered  : 

1  reason *d  »  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday, 

Who  told  me, — ^in  the  narrow  seas  that  part 

*  Reoiorid  is  here  nsed  for  duoouri'd.    We  have  the  same  employment  of  the  word  in  Bets- 
mont  and  Fletcher — 

'*  There  is  no  end  of  women's  recuonmff,' 
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The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 

A  yessel  of  our  country,  richly  fraught : 

I  thought  upon  Antonio  when  he  told  me, 

And  wished  in  silence  that  it  were  not  his. 
Solan.  You  were  host  to  tell  Antonio  what  you  hear ; 

Yet  do  not  suddenly,  for  it  may  grieve  him. 
Salab.  a  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth. 

I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part : 

Bassanio  told  him,  he  would  make  some  speed 

Of  his  return ;  he  answer'd— "  Do  not  so, 

Sluhher  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio, 

But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time ; 

And  for  the  Jew's  bond,  which  he  hath  of  me. 

Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love: 

Be  merry ;  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts 

To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 

As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there: " 

And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears, 

Tummg  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him. 

And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible 

He  wrung  Bassanio *s  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 
Solan.  I  think  he  only  loves  the  world  for  him. 

I  pray  thee,  let  us  go  and  find  him  out. 

And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness 

With  some  delight  or  other. 
Salab.  Do  we  so.  [Eaeunt 


SCENE  IX.— Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia**  Houss. 

Enter  Nerissa,  mth  a  Servant. 

Neb.  Quick,  quick,  I  pray  thee,  draw  the  curtain  straight; 
The  prince  of  Arragon  hath  ta*en  his  oath, 
And  comes  to  his  election  presently. 

Flourish  of  Comets.    Enter  the  Pbikoe  of  Abbagon,  Pobha,  and  their 

Trains, 

PoB.  Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets,  noble  prince ; 

If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  contained. 

Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemnised ; 

But  if  you  fail,  without  more  speech,  my  lord, 

You  must  be  gone  from  hence  immediately. 
Ab.  I  am  enjoin'd  by  oath  to  observe  three  things : 
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First,  never  to  unfold  to  any  one 

Which  casket 't  was  I  chose ;  next,  if  I  fail 

Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  mj  life 

To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage ;  lastly. 

If  I  do  fail  in  fortune  of  my  choice. 

Immediately  to  leave  you  and  he  gone. 
Fob.  To  these  iDJ unctions  every  one  doth  swear 

That  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  self. 
Ab.  And  so  have  I  addressed  me :  Fortune  now 

To  my  heart's  hope ! — Gold,  silver,  and  hase  lead. 

"  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath :  ^* 

Tou  shall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give,  or  hazard. 
What  says  the  golden  chest?  ha !  let  me  see : 

"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire/* 
What  many  men  desire. — That  many  may  he  meant 
By  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  hy  show, 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach. 
Which  pries  not  to  th'  interior,  but,  like  the  martlet. 
Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall, 
Even  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty. 
I  will  not  choose  what  maxij  men  desire. 
Because  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits. 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 
Why,  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-house ; 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear : 

"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves  :*' 
And  well  said  too.     For  who  shall  go  about 
To  cozen  fortune,  and  be  honourable 
Without  the  stamp  of  merit  f    Let  none  presume 
To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 
0,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices. 
Were  not  deriv'd  corruptly!  and  that  clear  honour 
Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer ! 
How  many  then  should  cover  that  stand  bare  I 
How  many  be  commanded  that  command  ! 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  gleaned 
From  the  true  seed  of  honour !  and  how  much  honour 
Pick'd  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times, 
To  be  new  varnished!     Well,  but  to  my  choice : 

*^  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves.*' 

I  will  assume  desert : — Give  me  a  key  for  this, 
And  instantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here. 
Fob.  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  you  find  there. 
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Ar.  What 's  here?  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot, 

Presenting  me  a  schedule  ?    I  will  read  it. 

How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia ! 

How  much  unlike  my  hopes  and  m j  deservings ! 

''  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves.** 

Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head  ? 

Is  that  my  prize  ?  are  my  deserts  no  better? 
PoR.  To  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices. 

And  of  opposed  natures. 
Ar.  What  is  here  ? 

'*  The  fire  seven  times  tried  this  ; 
Seven  times  tried  that  judgment  is 
That  did  never  choose  amiss : 
Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss ; 
Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss : 
There  be  fools  alive,  I  wis, 
Silver'd  o*er ;  and  so  was  this. 
Take  what  wife  you  wiQ  to  bed, 
I  will  ever  be  your  head  : 
So  begone ;  you  are  sped.*'  * 

Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear 
By  the  time  I  linger  here : 
With  one  fooVs  head  I  came  to  woo. 
But  I  go  away  with  two. 
Sweet,  adieu !  1 11  keep  my  oath. 

Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth.  [Exetmt  Arraoon  and  Train, 

PoR.  Thus  hath  i^e  candle  sing'd  the  moth. 

O  these  deliberate  fools !  when  they  do  choose. 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 
Ner.  The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy ; — 
Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny. 
PoR.  Come,  draw  the  curtain,  Nerissa. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Where  is  my  lady  ? 

PoR.  Here;  what  would  my  lord**? 

Serv.  Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  your  gate 

A  young  Venetian,  one  that  comes  before 

To  signify  the  approaching  of  his  lord : 

From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets^; 

■  This  line  is  nsuallj  comipted  into — 

"  So  begone,  «r,  you  are  sped," 
for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  as  the  syllable-cotinten  say. 
^  Mr.  Dyce  explains  this  as  ''  a  sportive  rc^joinder  to  the  abmpt  exclamation  of  the  messenger." 
•  Regreeti-"BaXutAtion8, 
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To  wit,  besides  commends  and  courteous  breath, 

Gifts  of  rich  value ;  yet  I  have  not  seen 

So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love : 

A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet. 

To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand. 

As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord. 

PoR.  No  more,  I  pray  thee ;  I  am  half  afeard. 
Thou  wilt  say  anon  he  is  some  kin  to  thee, 
Thou  spend*st  such  high-day  wit  in  praising  him. 
Come,  come,  Nerissa ;  for  I  long  to  see 
Quick  Cupid's  post  that  comes  so  mannerly. 

Neb.  Bassanio,  lord  Love,  if  thy  will  it  be ! 


[EjBeunt. 


["  111  a  goudola  were  seen  together."] 
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SCENE  I.— Venice.     A  Street, 


Enter  Sotjinio  and  Salarino. 


Solan.  Now,  what  news  on  the  Eialto  ? 

Salab.  Why,  yet  it  lives  there  unchecked,  that  Antonio  hath  a  ship  of  rich 
lading  wracked  on  the  narrow  seas, — ^the  Goodwins,  I  think  they  call  the 
place  ^;  a  very  dangerous  flat  and  fatal,  where  the  carcases  of  many  a  tall 
ship  lie  huried,  as  they  say,  if  my  gossip  report  he  an  honest  woman  of  her 
word. 

Solan.  I  would  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip  in  that,  as  ever  knapped  ginger,  or 
made  her  neighbours  believe  she  wept  for  the  death  of  a  third  husband :  But 
it  is  true, — ^without  any  slips  of  prolixity,  or  crossing  the  plain  highway  of 
talk, — that  the  good  Antonio,  the  honest  Antonio, — O  that  I  had  a  title  good 
enough  to  keep  his  name  company  I — 

Salar.  Come,  the  full  stop. 

Solan.  Ha, — what  say*st  thou  ? — ^Why  the  end  is,  he  hath  lost  a  ship. 

Salab.  I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his  losses  I 
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Solan.  Let  me  say  amen  betimes,  lest  the  devil  cross  my  prayer ;  for  here  he 
comes  in  the  likeness  of  a  Jew. 

Enter  Shylock. 

How  now,  Shy  lock?  what  news  among  the  merchants? 

Shy.  You  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well  as  you,  of  my  daughter  s  Oight. 

Salab.  That  *s  certain.  I,  for  my  part,  knew  the  tailor  that  made  the  wings  she 
flew  withal. 

Solan.  And  Shylock,  for  his  own  part,  knew  the  bird  was  fledged ;  and  then  it 
is  the  complexion  of  them  all  to  leave  the  dam. 

Shy.  She  is  damned  for  it 

Salab.  That  *s  certain,  if  the  devil  may  be  her  judge. 

Shy.  My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel ! 

Solan.  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion !  rebels  it  at  these  years  ? 

Shy.  I  say,  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Salab.  There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flesh  and  hers,  than  between  jet 
and  ivory ;  more  between  your  bloods,  than  there  is  between  red  wine  and 
rheuish : — But  tell  us,  do  you  hear  whether  Antonio  have  had  any  loss  at  sea 
or  no? 

Shy.  There  I  have  another  bad  match :  a  bankrout,  a  prodigal,  who  dare  scarce 
show  his  head  on  the  Rialto ;  a  beggar,  that  was  used  to  come  so  smug  upon 
the  mart. — Let  him  look  to  his  bond :  he  was  wont  to  call  me  usurer ; — 
let  him  look  to  his  bond :  he  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian  cour- 
tesy ; — let  him  look  to  his  bond. 

Salab.  Why,  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou  wilt  not  take  his  flesh  ?  What 's 
that  good  for? 

Shy.  To  bait  flsh  withal :  if  it  will  feed  nothing  else  it  will  feed  my  revenge. 
He  hath  disgraced  me,  and  hindered  me  half  a  million ;  laughed  at  my  losses, 
mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my  bargains,  cooled  my 
friends,  heated  mine  enemies;  and  what 's  his*  reason?  I  am  a  Jew:  Hath 
not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  aflections, 
passions  ?  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the 
same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same 
winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is  ?  If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ?  if 
you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  if  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and  if  you 
wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge  ?  If  we  are  like  you  in  tKs  rest,  we  will 
resemble  you  in  that.  If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  humility  ? 
revenge :  If  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his  sufferance  be  by 
Christian  example  ?  why,  revenge.  The  villainy  you  teach  me  I  will  execute  ; 
and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  the  instruction. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sebv.  Gentlemen,  my  master  Antonio  is  at  his  house,  and  desires  to  speak  with 
you  both. 

'  Hitf  in  the  quartos.    The  folio,  the. 
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Saulb.  We  have  been  ap  and  down  to  seek  him. 

Enter  Tubal. 

Solan.  Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe ;  a  third  caonot  be  matched,  unless  the 
devil  himself  turn  Jew.  [Exeunt  Solanio,  Salariko»  and  Servant 

Sht.  How  now,  Tubal,  what  news  from  Genoa?  hast  thou  found  my  daughter? 

Tub.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her,  but  cannot  find  her. 

Sht.  Why,  there,  there,  there,  there !  a  diamond  gone,  cost  me  two  thousand 
ducats  in  Frankfort !  The  curse  never  fell  upon  our  nation  till  dow  ;  I  never 
felt  it  till  now : — two  thousand  ducats  in  that ;  and  other  precious,  precious 
jewels. — I  would  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels  in  her 
ear  I  'would  she  were  hearsed  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats  in  her  coffin !  No 
news  of  them? — Why,  so: — and  I  know  not  how  much  is*  spent  in  the 
search :  Why,  thou  loss  upon  loss !  the  thief  gone  with  so  much,  and  so 
much  to  find  the  thief;  and  no  satisfaction,  no  revenge :  nor  no  ill  luck  stir- 
ring but  what  lights  o'  my  shoulders ;  no  sighs  but  o'  my  breathing ;  no  tears 
but  o'  my  shedding. 

Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too.    Antonio,  as  I  heard  in  Genoa, — 

Shy.  What,  what,  what?  ill  luck,  ill  luck? 

Tub.  — hath  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming  from  Tripolis. 

Shy.  I  thank  God,  I  thank  God : — Is  it  true  ?  is  it  true  ? 

Tub.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that  escaped  the  wrack. 

Shy.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal ; — Good  news,  good  news :  ha !  ha ! — ^Where  ?  in 
Genoa? 

Tub.  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  1  heard,  one  night,  fourscore  ducats ! 

Shy.  Thou  stick*st  a  dagger  in  me : — I  shall  never  see  my  gold  again :  Fourscore 
ducats  at  a  sitting !  fourscore  ducats  I 

Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio's  creditors  in  my  company  to  Venice,  that 
swear  he  cannot  choose  but  break. 

Shy.  I  am  very  glad  of  it :  1 11  plague  him ;  1 11  torture  him ;  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Tub.  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring,  that  he  had  of  your  daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Shy.  Out  upon  her !  Thou  torturest  me,  Tubal :  it  was  my  turquoise^ :  I  had  it 
of  Leah,  when  I  was  a  bachelor :  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness 
of  monkeys. 

Tub.  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undoue. 

Shy.  Nay,  that 's  true,  that 's  very  true :  Go,  Tubal,  fee  me  an  officer,  bespeak 
him  a  fortnight  before :  I  will  have  the  heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit ;  for  were 
he  out  of  Venice,  I  can  make  what  merchandise  I  will :  Go,  Tubal,  and  meet 
me  at  our  synagogue ;  go,  good  Tubal ;  at  our  synagogue,  Tubal.      [Exeunt. y 

•  Haw  much  it.    So  the  folio.    The  quartos,  what  *«. 
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SCENE  II.— Belmont    A  Boom  in  Portia*^  House. 

Enter  Babsanio,  Pobtia,  Gbatiano,  Nebissa,  and  Attendants. 
The  caskets  are  set  out. 

PoB.  I  pray  you,  tarry ;  pause  a  day  or  two, 

Before  you  hazard ;  for,  in  choosing  wrong 

I  lose  your  company ;  therefore,  forhear  a  while : 

There  *s  something  tells  me,  (but  it  is  not  love,) 

I  would  not  lose  you ;  and  you  know  yourself. 

Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality  : 

But  lest  you  should  not  imderstand  me  well, 

(And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought,) 

I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two, 

Be£:>re  you  venture  for  me.     I  could  teach  you 

How  to  choose  right,  but  then  I  am  forsworn ; 

So  will  I  never  be :  so  may  you  miss  me ; 

But  if  you  do,  you  11  make  me  wish  a  sin, 

That  I  had  been  forsworn.     Besbrew  your  eyes. 

They  have  o*erlook*d  •  me,  and  divided  me ; 

One  half  of  me  b  yours,  the  other  half  yours, — 

Mine  ovm,  I  would  say ;  but  if  mine,  then  yours^ 

And  so  all  yours :  O !  these  naughty  times 

Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights ; 

And  so,  though  yours,  not  yours. — Prove  it  so. 

Let  fortune  go  to  hell  for  it, — not  I. 

I  i^>eak  too  long ;  but  *t  is  to  peize*^  the  time ; 

To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length. 

To  stay  you  from  election. 
Bass.  Let  me  choose ; 

For,  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  ihe  rack. 
PoB.  Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio?  then  confess 

What  treason  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 
Bass.  None,  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust. 

Which  makes  me  fear  the  enjoying  of  my  love : 

There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life 

Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 
p'OB.  Ay,  but  I  fear  you  speak  upon  the  rack, 

•  aerJooKd.    In  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor '  we  have— 

"  VHd  worm,  thou  wast  o'erhoVd  even  in  thy  birth." 
The  word  is  here  used  in  the  same  sense;  which  is  derived  from  the  popular  opinions  of  the  in* 
fluenoe  of  fiEuries  and  witches.    The  eyes  of  Bassanio  have  o'erhoVd  Portia,  and  she  yields  to  tbe 
enchantment 

k  Peize.    Poise  taidpeize  are  the  same  w<n'ds.    To  weigh  the  (mim,  is,  to  keep  it  ia  suspense— 
upon  the  balance. 
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Where  men  enforced  do  speak  anything. 
Bass.  Promise  me  life,  and  1 11  confess  the  truth. 
PoR.  Well,  then,  confess,  and  live. 
Bass.  Confess,  and  love. 

Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession : 

O  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 

Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance ! 

But  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  caskets. 
PoB.  Away  then :  I  am  lock'd  in  one  of  them ; 

If  you  do  love  me,  you  m\\  find  me  out. 

Nerissa,  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof. 

Let  music  sound,  while  he  doth  make  his  choice ; 

Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end. 

Fading  in  music :  that  the  comparison 

May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be  the  stream. 

And  watery  death-bed  for  him  :  He  may  win ; 

And  what  is  music  then  ?  then  music  is 

Even  as  the  flourish  when  true  subjects  bow 

To  a  new-crowned  monarch :  such  it  is, 

As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day. 

That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear. 

And  summon  him  to  marriage.     Now  he  goes. 

With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love. 

Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 

The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 

To  the  sea-monster;  I  stand  for  sacrifice. 

The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives. 

With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 

The  issue  of  the  exploit.     Go,  Hercules ! 

live  thou,  I  live : — With  much,  much  more  dismay 

I  view  the  fight,  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  fray. 

MtmCt  whilst  Bassanio  comments  on  the  caskets  to  himself, 

SONG. 

1.  Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred, 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  ? 
How  begot,  how  nourished  ? 
Reply,  reply*. 

•  These  worda, "  i2ep2^,  f^kf"  which  are  unquestionably  part  of  the  song,  were  considered  by 
Johnson  to  stand  in  the  old  oopies  as  a  marginal  direction;  and  thus,  from  Johnson's  time,  in  all 
editions,  except  in  Capell's  and  the  last  of  Malone's,  the  line  has  been  suppressed.  In  all  the  old 
oopies  the  passage  is  printed  thus,  in  italic  type : — 

"  Haw  begot,  how  nouriahed*    R^lit,  repUe" 
The  reply  is  then  made ;  and,  probably,  by  a  second  Toice. 
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2.  It  is  engendered  in  the  eyea, 
With  gazing  fed ;  and  fiincy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies : 
Let  us  all  ring  fancy^s  knell ; 
I  '11  b^in  it, — ^Ding,  dong,  beU. 
All.  Ding,  dong,  belL 

Bass.  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves*; 
The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 
But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice, 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ?    In  religion, 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text. 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fiur  ornament? 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stairs  of  sand*^,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars, 
Who,  inward  search'd,  have  livers  white  as  milk ; 
And  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement. 
To  render  them  redoubted !     Look  on  beauty, 
And  you  shall  see  't  is  purchas*d  by  the  weight ; 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it  : 
So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks, 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind. 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head. 
The  scull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre^. 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled^  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea;  the  beauteous  scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian  beauty ;  in  a  word. 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 

■  The  old  stage-direction  for  the  conduct  of  this  scene  has  been  retained  in  the  modem  edi- 
tions:— ^  Mutio,  whiUt  Bauanio  comments  on  the  ccuheU  to  himself.^  He  has  made  up  his  mind 
whilst  the  mnsio  has  proceeded,  and  then  follows  out  the  course  of  his  thoughts  in  words. 

^  Stairs  qf  sand.  In  the  first  folio  the  word  is  printed  suffers.  In  modem  editions,  stain. 
Cowards  in  their  falseness — their  assumption  of  appearances  without  realities — may  be  compared 
to  stairs  of  sand,  which  betray  the  feet  of  those  who  trust  to  them.  But  as  we  have  here  cowards 
appearing  ready  to  face  an  enemy  with 

**  The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Biars," 
we  might  retain  the  old  reading  without  any  violent  impropriety;  they  are  fUse  as  stiffen  of 
sand— banks,  bulwarks  of  sand,  that  the  least  opposition  will  throw  down— vain  defences — feeble 
ramparts. 

•  (rtii^n^— deceiving.  The  active  and  passive  participles  are  often  substituted  each  for  the  other 
by  Shakspere  and  the  other  Elizabethan  poets. 
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To  entrap  the  wisest     Therefore,  thoa  gaudy  gold, 
Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee : 
Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 
Tween  man  and  man.     But  thou,  thou  meagre  lead, 
Which  rather  threat*nest  than  dost  promise  aught, 
Thy  paleness*  moves  me  more  than  eloquence. 
And  here' choose  1.    Joy  he  the  consequence ! 
PoB.  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air. 

As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embrac'd  despair, 
And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-ey'd  jealousy. 

0  love,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecstacy, 

In  measure  rain  thy  joy  ^,  scant  this  excess ; 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing,  make  it  less. 
For  fear  I  surfeit ! 

Bass.    •  What  find  I  here  ?  lOpening  the  leaden  eaeket. 

Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  ?    What  demi-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation?    Move  these  eyes ? 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine. 
Seem  they  in  motion  ?    Here  are  sever'd  lips. 
Parted  with  sugar  breath ;  so  sweet  a  bar 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends :  Here  in  her  hairs 
The  painter  plays  the  spider ;  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men, 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs :  But  her  eyes, — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them  ?  having  made  one, 
Methinks  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his. 
And  leave  itself  unfurnished^:  Yet  look,  how  flEur 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 
In  underprising  it,  so  Deut  this  shadow 
Doth  limp  behind  the  substance. — Here  's  the  scroll, 
The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune. 

*  Paleness,  So  all  the  old  copies.  Bnt  it  is  ordinarily  printed  plainnesSf  upon  a  suggestion  of 
Warburton.  It  appeared  to  him  that,  because  silver  was  called  ^  thou  pak  and  common  drudge,** 
lead  ought  to  be  distmguished  by  some  other  quality.  Malone  has  justly  observed  that  if  the 
emphasis  is  placed  on  t%,  Warburton's  objection  is  obviated. 

^  Rain  thy  joy.  Some  would  read  rem  thy  joy.  To  rain  is  here  to  pour  down.  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  who  in  1701  had  the  temerity  to  produce  an  improved  version  of  *  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,*  modernises  the  passage  into— 

"  In  measure  pour  thy  joy.** 

*  {7fi/«mwA*<^unsurrounded  by  the  other  features.  The  pretty  conceit  of  this  passage  is  sup- 
posed by  Steevens  to  have  been  founded  upon  a  description  in  Greeno*s  '  History  of  fair  Bellora.' 
But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  tract  was  written  by  Greene,  or  that  it  was  published  be- 
fore '  The  Merchant  of  Venice.*  The  passage,  however,  illustrates  the  text, — **  If  Apelles  hud 
been  tasked  to  have  drawn  her  cofinUrfeU,  her  two  bright  burning  lamps  would  have  so  dazzled 
his  quick-seeing  senses,  that,  quite  despairing  to  express  with  his  cunning  pencil  so  admirable  a 
work  of  nature,  he  had  been  enforced  to  have  stayed  his  hand,  and  left  this  earthly  Venus  imi- 
finished.'* 
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"  Tou  that  choose  not  by  the  Tiew, 
Chance  as  fair,  and  choose  as  true ! 
Since  this  fortune  falls  to  you, 
Be  content,  and  seek  no  new. 
If  you  be  well  pleased  with  this. 
And  hold  your  fortune  for  your  bliss. 
Turn  you  where  your  lady  is, 
And  claim  her  with  a  loving  kiss.** 

A  gentle  scroll. — Fair  lady,  by  your  leave :  [Ki$dHg  her, 

I  come  by  note,  to  give  and  to  receive. 
Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize, 
That  thinks  be  hath  done  well  in  people*s  eyes. 
Hearing  applause  and  universal  shout. 
Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing  in  a  doubt 
Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no ; 
So,  thrice  fair  lady,  stand  I,  even  so  ; 
As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  true. 
Until  confirm*d,  signed,  ratified  by  you. 
PoB.  You  see,  my  lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand. 
Such  as  I  am :  though,  for  myself  alone, 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 
To  wish  myself  much  better ;  yet,  for  you, 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times 
More  rich ; 

That  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 
Exceed  account :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  nothing*;  which,  to  term  in  gross. 
Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschoord,  unpractised : 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn ;  happier  than  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself,  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  converted :  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself, 
Are  yours,  my  lord, — I  give  them  with  this  ring ; 

■  Sum  of  nothing.  So  the  folio  and  one  of  the  quartos.  The  quarto  printed  by  Boberts  reads 
mm  (if  something ;  which  is  the  ordinary  text  We  agree  with  Monok  Mason  in  preferring  the 
reading  of  the  folio,  **  as  it  is  Portia's  intention  in  this  speech  to  undervalue  herself 
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Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away, 

Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love, 

And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 
Bass.  Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words, 

Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins : 

And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers. 

As,  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke 

By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 

Among  the  buzzing  pleased  multitude ; 

Where  every  something,  being  blent  together, 

Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy. 

Expressed,  and  not  expressed :  But  when  this  ring 

Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence ; 

O,  then  be  bold  to  say,  Bassanio  's  dead. 
Neb.  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time, 

That  have  stood  by  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper, 

To  cry,  good  joy ;  Good  joy,  my  lord  and  lady ! 
Gra.  My  lord  Bassanio,  and  my  gentle  lady, 

I  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish ; 

For  I  am  sure  you  can  wish  none  from  me : 

And,  when  your  honours  mean  to  solemnise 

The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I  do  beseech  you, 

Even  at  that  time  I  may  be  married  too. 
Bass.  With  all  my  heart,  so  thou  canst  get  a  wife. 
Gba.  I  thank  your  lordship ;  you  have  got  me  one. 

My  eyes,  my  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  yours : 

Tou  saw  the  mistress,  I  beheld  the  maid ; 

You  lov*d,  I  lov'd ;  for  intermission 

No  more  pertains  to  me,  my  lord,  than  you. 

Tour  fortune  stood  upon  the  caskets  there ; 

And  so  did  mine  too,  as  the  matter  falls : 

For  wooing  here,  until  I  sweat  again. 

And  swearing,  till  my  very  roof  was  dry 

With  oaths  of  love,  at  last, — ^if  promise  last, — 

I  got  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here, 

To  have  her  love,  provided  that  your  fortune 

Achieved  her  mistress. 
PoB.  Is  this  true,  Nerissa? 

Neb.  Madam,  it  is,  so  you  stand  pleased  withal. 
Bass.  And  do  you,  Gratiano,  mean  good  faith  ? 
Gba.  Tes,  fiEath,  my  lord.,  ' 

Bass.  Our  feast  shall  be  much  honoured  in  your  marriage. 
Gra.  We  11  play  with  them,  the  first  boy  for  a  thousand  ducats. 
Neb.  What,  and  stake  down  ? 
Gra.  No  ;  we  shall  ne*er  win  at  that  sport,  and  stake  down. 
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[act  m. 


But  who  comes  here  ?  Lorenzo,  and  his  infidel  ? 
What,  and  my  old  Venetian  firiend,  Solanio  •? 


Enter  Lobenzo,  Jessica,  and  Solanio. 

Bass.  Lorenzo,  and  Solanio,  welcome  hither ; 

If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here 

Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome : — By  your  leave, 

I  bid  my  very  friends  and  countrymen. 

Sweet  Portia,  welcome. 
PoR.  So  do  I,  my  lord ; 

They  are  entirely  welcome. 
LoR.  I  thank  your  honour :— For  my  part,  my  lord, 

My  purpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  herej 

But  meeting  with  Solanio  by  the  way. 

He  did  entreat  me,  past  all  saying  nay, 

To  come  with  him  along. 
Solan.  I  did,  my  lord, 

And  I  have  reason  for  it.     Signior  Antonio 

Commends  him  to  you. 
Bass.  Ere  I  ope  this  letter, 

I  pray  you  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth. 
Solan.  Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind ; 

Nor  well,  unless  in  mind :  his  letter  there 

Will  show  you  his  estate. 
Gra.  Nerissa,  cheer  yon  stranger ;  bid  her  welcome. 

Your  hand,  Solanio.    What 's  the  news  from  Venice  ? 

How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio  ? 

I  know  he  will  be  glad  of  our  success ; 

We  are  the  Jasons,  we  have  won  the  fleece. 
Solan.  I  would  you  had  won  the  fleece  that  he  hath  lost ! 
PoR.  There  are  some  shrewd  contents  in  yon  same  paper. 

That  steal  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek ; 

Some  dear  friend  dead ;  else  nothing  in  the  world 


[Gwe$  Bassanig  a  letter. 


•  Solamo,  For  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  first  note  to  this  play,  we  have  dispensed  with  the 
character  of  Salerioj  and  have  substituted  Solanio  in  the  present  scene.  It  spears  to  us  not  only 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  introducing  a  new  character,  Salerio,  in  addition  to  Solanio  and  Sa- 
larino,  but  that  the  dramatic  propriety  is  violated  by  this  introduction.  In  the  first  scene  of  this 
act  the  servant  of  Antonio  thus  addresses  Solanio  and  Salarino:  *'  Gentlemen,  my  master  An> 
tonio  is  at  his  house,  and  desires  to  speak  with  you  both."  To  the  unfortunate  Antonio,  ^en, 
these  fiiends  repair.  What  can  be  more  natural  than  that,  after  the  conference,  the  one  should 
be  dispatched  to  Bassanio,  and  the  other  remain  with  him  whose  "  creditors  grow  cruel?"  We 
accordingly  find,  in  the  third  scent  of  this  act,  that  one  of  them  accompanies  Antonio  when  he 
is  in  custody  of  the  gaoler.  In  the  concision  in  which  the  names  are  printed  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  goes  to  Belmont,  and  which  remains  at  Venice.  We  have  determined  the  matter  by  the 
metre  of  this  line,  and  of  the  subsequent  lines  in  which  the  name  is  mentioned. 
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Could  tarn  so  much  the  constitution 

Of  any  constant  man.    What,  worse  and  worse  ? — 

With  leave,  Bassanio;  I  am  half  yourself, 

And  I  must  freely  have  the  half  of  anything 

That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 
Bass.  0  sweet  Portia^ 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant*st  words 

That  ever  blotted  paper !  Gentle  lady, 

When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 

I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 

Ran  in  my  veins, — I  was  a  gentleman ; 

And  then  I  told  you  true :  and  yet,  dear  lady. 

Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see 

How  much  I  was  a  braggart :  When  I  told  you 

My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  have  told  you 

That  I  was  worse  than  nothing ;  for,  indeed, 

I  have  engaged  myself  to  a  dear  friend. 

Engaged  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy, 

To  feed  my  means.    Here  is  a  letter,  lady; 

The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend, 

And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound. 

Issuing  life-blood.    But  is  it  true,  Solanio  ? 

Have  all  his  ventures  faiPd  ?    What,  not  one  hit  ? 

From  Tripolis,  from  Mexico,  and  England, 

From  Lisbon,  Barbary,  and  India  ? 

And  not  one  vessel  *scape  the  dreadful  touch 

Of  merchant-marring  rocks? 
Solan.  Not  one,  my  lord. 

Besides,  it  should  appear,  that  if  he  had 

The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 

He  would  not  take  it :  Never  did  I  know 

A  creature  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man. 

So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man : 

He  plies  the  duke  at  morning,  and  at  night ; 

And  doih  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state 

If  they  deny  him  justice :  twenty  merchants. 

The  duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 

Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him ; 

But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 

Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 
Jes.  When  I  was  with  him,  I  have  heard  him  swear 

To  Tubal,  and  to  Chus,  his  countrymen. 

That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh 

Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum 

That  he  did  owe  him ;  and  I  know,  my  lord, 
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If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not. 

It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio. 
PoK.  Is  it  your  dear  friend  that  is  thus  in  trouble  ? 
Bass.  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man. 

The  best  conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit 

In  doing  courtesies ;  and  one  in  whom 

The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears, 

Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 
PoR.  What  sum  owes  he  the  Jew  ? 
Bass.  For  me,  three  thousand  ducats. 
PoR.  What,  no  more  ? 

Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  de£eu^  the  bond ; 

Double  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that, 

Before  a  friend  of  this  description 

Shall  lose  a  hair  through  Bassanio's  fault. 

First,  go  with  me  to  church,  and  call  me  wife : 

And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend ; 

For  never  shall  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 

With  an  unquiet  soul.     You  shall  have  gold 

To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over ; 

When  it  is  paid,  bring  your  true  friend  along : 

My  maid  Kerissa,  and  myself,  meantime. 

Will  live  as  maids  and  vddows.     Come,  away; 

For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding-day: 

Bid  your  friends  welcome,  show  a  merry  cheer: 

Since  you  are  dear  bought,  I  vnll  love  you  dear. 

But  let  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  friend. 
Bass.  [IUad$,] 

**  Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships  have  all  miscarried,  my  creditors  grow  cruel,  my  estate 
is  very  low,  my  bond  to  the  Jew  is  forfeit ;  and  since,  in  paying  it,  it  is  impossible  I 
should  live,  all  debts  are  cleared  between  you  and  I,  if  I  might  but  see  you  at  my 
death ;  notwithstanding,  use  your  pleasure :  if  your  love  do  not  persuade  you  to  c(»ne^ 
let  not  my  letter." 

PoR.  O  love,  despatch  all  business,  and  be  gone. 
Bass.  Since  I  have  your  good  leave  to  go  away, 

I  will  make  haste :  but,  till  I  come  again, 
No  bed  shall  e'er  be  guilty  of  my  stay. 

Nor  rest  be  interposer  *twizt  us  twain.  [Exeunt, 
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SCENE  III.— Venice.     A  Street. 
Enter  SHTrx>CK,  Saulrino,  Antonio,  and  Gaoler. 

Sht.  Gaoler,  look  to  him.     Tell  not  me  of  mercy ; — 

This  is  the  fool  that  lends  out>  money  gratis ; — 

Gaoler,  look  to  him. 
Ant.  Hear  me  yet,  good  Shylock. 

Sht.  1 11  have  my  bond ;  speak  not  against  my  bond ; 

I  have  sworn  an  oath  that  I  will  have  my  bond : 

Thou  cairdst  me  dog,  before  thou  hadst  a  cause : 

But,  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs : 

The  duke  shall  grant  me  justice. — I  do  wonder. 

Thou  naughty  gaoler,  that  thou  art  so  fond  ^ 

To  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  request 
Ant.  I  pray  thee,  hear  me  speak. 
Sht.  1 11  have  my  bond ;  I  will  not  hear  thee  speak : 

1 11  have  my  bond ;  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 

1 11  not  be  made  a  soft  and  duU-ey'd  fool, 

To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 

To  Christian  intercessors.     Follow  not ; 

1 11  have  no  speaking ;  I  will  have  my  bond.  IEjoU  Ssy^jock. 

Salab.  It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur 

That  ever  kept  with  men. 
Ant.  Let  him  alone ; 

1 11  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers. 

He  seeks  my  life ;  his  reason  well  I  know ; 

I  oft  delivered  from  his  forfeitures 

Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me  ; 

Therefore  he  hates  me. 
Salab.  I  am  sure  the  duke 

Will  never  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold. 
Ant.  The  duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law, 

For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 

With  us  in  Venice ;  if  it  be  denied, 

T  will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state  ^; 

Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 

f  Lmdt  ouij  in  the  folio;  the  qnartos,  l&rU  ouL  As  a  matter  of  taste  we  have  little  hesitation  in 
taking  the  text  of  the  folio.  It  is  not  a  case  of  mere  past  and  present; — the  generosity  which 
constitnted  "the  fooP  moves  the  Jew's  wrath:  the  quality  of  Antonio's  nature  is  not  in  the 
preterite  tense;  though  his  power  of  lending,  to  speak  literally,  is  gone. 

^  F(md.  This  is  generally  explained  as  JooUsh — one  of  the  senses  in  which  Shakspere  veiy 
often  uses  the  word.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  here  means  indutgent,  tender,  weakly  com- 
passionate. 

*  The  construction  of  this  passage,  as  it  stands  in  all  the  old  copies,  is  exceedingly  difficult; 
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Consisteth  of  all  nations.     Therefore,  go : 

These  griefs  and  losses  hare  so  'bated  me, 

That  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 

To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor. 

Well,  gaoler,  on : — Pray  God,  Bassanio  come 

To  see  me  pay  his  debt,  and  then  I  care  not !  {^ExewH- 


SCENE  IV.— Belmont     A  Room  in  Portia*  House, 

Enter  PoBnA,  Nerissa,  Lobemzo,  Jessioa,  and  Baltiia2ak. 

Lob.  Madam,  although  I  speak  it  in  your  presence. 

Ton  haye  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 

Of  god-like  amity ;  which  appears  most  strongly 

In  bearing  thus  Uie  absence  of  your  lord. 

But,  if  you  knew  to  whom  you  show  this  honour. 

How  true  a  gentleman  you  send  relief, 

How  dear  a  loTcr  of  my  lord  your  husband, 

I  know  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work. 

Than  customary  bounty  con  enforce  you. 
PoB.  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good. 

Nor  shall  not  now:  for  in  companions 

That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together. 

Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love. 

There  must  be  needs  a  like  pn^rtion 

Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit ; 

Which  makes  me  think,  that  this  Antonio, 

Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord. 

Must  needs  be  like  my  lord :  If  it  be  so. 

How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestow'd. 

In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul 

From  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty! 

This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself; 

and  the  parsphrasefl  of  Warborton  and  Malone  do  not  remove  the  dUBcoltj.     Their  reading, 
whieh  is  ordinarilj  followed,  is^ 

**  The  duke  cannot  deny  the  ooorse  of  law; 

For  the  oommoditj  that  strangers  have 

With  US  in  Venice,  if  it  be  denied, 

Wni  mnch  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state.'' 
Here  commotU^  governs  impeach,  Bnt  commodity  is  used  in  the  sense  of  traffic— commcreial 
intercourse;  and  although  the  traffickers  might  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state,  the  traffic  can- 
not Capell,  neglected  and  despised  bjr  all  the  commentators,  has,  with  the  very  slightest  change 
of  the  original,  supplied  a  text  which  has  a  clear  and  precise  meaning;  and  this  we  have  followed: 
— The  Duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law  on  account  of  the  interchange  which  strangers  have 
with  us  in  Venice ;  if  it  be  denied,  't  wiU  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state. 
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Therefore,  no  more  of  it :  hear  other  things. 
Lorenzo,  I  commit  into  jour  hands 
The  hnshandiy  and  manage  of  mj  house, 
Until  mj  lord  s  return :  for  mine  own  part, 
I  have  toward  heaven  breath'd  a  secret  vow, 
To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation. 
Only  attended  by  Nerissa  here, 
Undl  her  husband  and  my  lord*s  return : 
There  is  a  monastery  two  miles  off. 
And  there  we  will  abide.     I  do  desire  you 
Not  to  deny  this  imposition ; 
The  which  my  love,  and  some  necessity. 
Now  lays  upon  you. 
LoB.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart, 

I  shall  obey  you  in  all  Mi  commands. 
Fob.  My  people  do  already  know  my  mind, 
And  will  acknowledge  you  and  Jessica 
In  place  of  lord  Bassanio  and  myself. 
So  flEure  you  well,  till  we  shall  meet  again. 
LoB.  Fair  thoughts  and  happy  hours  attend  on  you ! 
Jbs.  I  wish  your  ladyship  all  hearths  content 
PoB.  I  thank  you  for  your  wish,  and  am  well  pleas*d 
To  wish  it  back  on  you :  hie  you  well,  Jessica. 

[Eaeunt  Jessica  and  Lobbnzo. 
Now,  Balthazar, 

As  I  have  ever  found  thee  honest,  true. 
So  let  me  find  thee  still :  Take  this  same  letter. 
And  use  thou  all  the  endeavour  of  a  man 
In  speed  to  Padua* ;  see  thou  render  this 
Into  my  cousin*s  hand,  doctor  Bellario ; 
And,  look,  what  notes  and  garments  he  doth  give  thee 
Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagined  speed 
Unto  the  tranect^,  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice** : — waste  no  time  in  words, 
But  get  thee  gone ;  I  shall  be  there  before  thee. 
Balth.  Madam,  I  go  with  all  convenient  speed.  [Exit, 

PoB.  Come  on,  Nerissa;  I  have  work  in  hand. 

That  you  yet  know  not  of :  we  11  see  our  husbands 
Before  they  think  of  us. 

*  Padua.    The  old  oo|^es  read  Mantua    evidently  a  mistake;  as  we  have  in  the  fourth  Act — 
**  Came  you  from  Paduoj  from  Bellario ?" 

^  IVamecL  No  other  example  is  fonnd  of  the  nse  of  this  word  in  English,  and  yet  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  word  is  correct  TVonare,  and  (ratnare,  are  interpreted  by  Florio  not  only  as  to 
tbrtm,  which  is  the  common  acceptation,  bat  as  io  pass  or  swim  over.  Thus  the  tranect  was  most 
probably  the  tow-Utat  of  the  feny. 
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Neb.  Shall  thej  see  as  ? 

Fob.  Thej  shall,  Nerissa ;  but  in  sach  a  habit. 

That  thej  shall  think  we  are  accomplished 

With  that  we  lack.     1 11  hold  thee  any  wager, 

When  we  are  both  accoutred  like  young  men, 

1 1\  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two, 

And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace ; 

And  speak,  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy. 

With  a  reed  voice ;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 

Into  a  manly  stride ;  and  speak  of  frays, 

Like  a  fine  bragging  youth :  and  tell  quaint  lies. 

How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love. 

Which  I  denying  they  fell  sick  and  died ; 

I  could  not  do  withal* :  then  I  '11  repent. 

And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kiird  them : 

And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  1 11  tell, 

That  men  shall  swear  I  have  discontinued  school 

Above  a  twelvemonth : — I  have  within  my  mind 

A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks, 

Which  I  will  practise. 
Ner.  Why,  shall  we  turn  to  men? 

PoB.  Fie !  what  a  question  *s  that, 

If  thou  wert  near  a  lewd  interpreter ! 

But  come,  1 11  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 

When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  us 

At  the  park  gate ;  and  therefore  haste  away. 

For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day.  [E^ceunt. 


SCENE  Y.—The  same.    A  Garden, 

Enter  Launcelot  and  Jessica. 

Laun.  Yes,  truly ;— for,  look  you,  the  sins  of  the  father  are  to  be  laid  upon  the 
children  ;  therefore,  I  promise  you  I  fear  you.  I  was  always  plain  with  you, 
and  so  now  I  speak  my  agitation  of  the  matter :  Therefore,  be  of  good  cheer; 
for,  truly,  I  think  you  are  damned.  There  is  but  one  hope  in  it  that  can  do 
you  any  good ;  and  that  is  but  a  kind  of  bastard  hope  neither. 

Jes.  And  what  hope  is  that,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  you  may  partly  hope  that  your  fiather  got  you  not,  that  yoa  are  not 
the  Jew  s  daughter. 

•  /  could  not  do  withal,  Gifibrd  is  very  properly  indignant  at  the  mode  in  which  a  oonroption 
of  this  reading—/  could  not  do  with  aU—hns  been  commented  upon  by  Steevens  under  the  name 
of  Collins.  He  says — "  The  phrase,  so  shamelessly  misinterpreted,  is  in  itself  perfectly  innocent, 
and  means  neither  more  nor  less  than,  /  could  not  help  it.''-<Notes  on  *  The  SQent  Woman.*) 
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Jes.  That  were  a  kind  of  bastard  hope,  indeed;  so  the  sins  of  mj  mother  should 

be  visited  upon  me. 
Laun.  Truly  then  I  fear  you  are  damned  both  by  father  and  mother :  thus  when 

I  shun  Scylla,  your  father,  I  fall  into  Charybdis,  your  mother;  well,  you  are 

gone  both  ways. 
Jes.  I  shall  be  saved  by  my  husband ;  he  hath  made  me  a  Christian. 
Laun.  Truly,  the  more  to  blame  he :  we  were  Christians  enough  before ;  e'en  as 

many  as  could  well  live,  one  by  another :  This  making  of  Christians  will 

raise  the  price  of  hogs ;  if  we  grow  all  to  be  pork-eaters  we  shall  not  shortly 

have  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for  money. 

Enter  Lobenzo. 

Jes.  1 11  tell  my  husband,  Launcelot,  what  you  say ;  here  he  comes. 

LoB.  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  you  shortly,  Launcelot,  if  you  thus  get  my  wife 

into  comers. 
Jes.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  us,  Lorenzo.     Launcelot  and  I  are  out :  he  tells 

me  flatly,  there  is  no  mercy  for  me  in  heaven,  because  I  am  a  Jew's 

daughter:  and  he  says,  you  are  no  good  member  of  the  commonwealth ;  for, 

in  converting  Jews  to  Christians,  you  raise  the  price  of  pork. 
LoB.  I  shall  answer  that  better  to  the  commonwealth,  than  you  can  the  getting 

up  of  the  negro's  belly ;  the  Moor  is  with  child  by  you,  Launcelot. 
Laun.  It  is  much,  that  the  Moor  should  be  more  than  reason :  but  if  she  be  less 

than  an  honest  woman,  she  is,  indeed,  more  than  I  took  her  for. 
LoB.  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word !  I  think,  the  best  grace  of  wit 

will  shortly  turn  into  silence  ;  and  discourse  grow  commendable  in  none  only 

but  parrots. — Go  in,  sirrah ;  bid  them  prepare  for  dinner. 
Laun.  That  is  done,  sir ;  they  have  all  stomachs. 

LoB.  Goodly  lord,  what  a  wit-snapper  are  you !  then  bid  them  prepare  dinner. 
Laun.  That  is  done,  too,  sir :  only,  cover  is  the  word. 
Lob.  Will  you  cover,  then,  sir? 
Laun.  Not  so,  sir,  neither ;  I  know  my  duty. 
LoB.  Yet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion !   Wilt  thou  show  the  whole  wealth  of 

thy  wit  in  an  instant?    I  pray  thee,  understand  a  plain  man  in  his  plain 

meaning ;  go  to  thy  fellows ;  bid  them  cover  the  table,  serve  in  the  meat, 

and  we  will  come  in  to  dinner. 
Laun.  For  the  table,  sir,  it  shall  be  served  in ;  for  the  meat,  sir,  it  shall  be 

covered;  for  your  coming  in  to  dinner,  sir,  why  let  it^e  as  humours  and  con- 

ceits  shall  govern.  [Eait  Laukoelot. 

Lob.  0  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are  suited ! 

The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 

An  army  of  good  words ;  and  I  do  know 

A  many  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place, 

Gamish'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 

Defy  the  matter.     How  cheer st  thou,  Jessica? 

And  now,  good  sweet,  say  thy  opinion ; — 
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How  dost  thoa  like  the  lord  Bassanio's  wife  ? 
Jes.  Past  all  expressing :  It  is  very  meet. 

The  lord  Bassanio  live  an  upright  life ; 

For,  having  such  a  hlessing  in  his  lady, 

He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth ; 

And,  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  then 

In  reason  he  should  never  oome  to  heaven  ^ 

Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  some  heavenly  match» 

And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women, 

And  Portia  one,  there  must  he  something  else, 

Pawn*d  with  the  other ;  for  the  poor  rude  world 

Hath  not  her  fellow. 
Lor.  Even  such  a  hushand 

Hast  thou  of  me,  as  she  is  for  a  wife. 
Jes.  Nay,  hut  ask  my  opinion  too  of  that. 
Lob.  I  will  anon ;  first,  let  us  go  to  dinner. 
Jes.  Nay,  let  me  praise  you,  while  I  have  a  stomach. 
LoB.  No,  pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  tahle-talk ; 

Then,  howsoe'er  thou  speak*st,  *mong  other  things 

I  shall  digest  it. 
Jes.  Well,  1 11  set  you  forth.  [EjoeunL 


*  So  one  of  the  quartos.    The  folio  1 

"  And,  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  it 
It  reason,"  &c 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — Venice,     J  Court  of  Justice. 

Enter  the  Duke,  the  Magnificoe8^  Antonio,  Bassanio,  Gbatiano,  Saiabino, 

SoLANio,  and  others. 

Duke.  What,  is  Antonio  here? 

Ant.  Beadj,  so  please  your  grace. 

Duke.  I  am  sorry  for  thee ;  thou  art  come  to  answer 

A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 

Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 

From  any  dram  of  mercy. 
Ant.  I  have  heard 

Your  grace  hath  ta*en  great  pains  to  qualify 

His  rigorous  course ;  but  since  he  stands  obdurate, 

And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 

Out  of  his  envy's  reach  ^,  I  do  oppose 

My  patience  to  his  fury ;  and  am  arm'd 

To  sufifer,  with  a  quietness  of  spirit, 

*  Magnffieoes.    So  the  old  copies.    Coryat  calls  the  nobles  of  Venice  Clarittmoes. 

*  Efwj^t  reach.    Envy  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  nuilice^  hcUred;  as  in  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  (Mark  xv.  10)—**  For  he  Itnew  that  the  chief  priests  had  delivered  him  for  envy." 
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The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his. 
Duke.  Go  one,  and  call  the  Jew  into  the  ooart 
SoiAN.  He  's  ready  at  the  door :  he  comes,  my  lord. 

Entsr  Shtlock. 

Duke.  Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  beibre  our  &ce. 

Shylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too, 

That  thoa  but  lead'st  this  fiishion  of  thy  malice 

To  the  last  hour  of  act ;  and  then,  't  is  thought 

Thou  It  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse,  more  strange 

Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty : 

And  where  thou  now  exact  st  the  penalty, 

(Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant  s  flesh,) 

Thou  wili  not  only  lose  the  forfeiture. 

Bat,  touched  with  human  gentleness  and  love. 

Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal ; 

Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses, 

That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back. 

Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  ■  down. 

And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 

From  brassy  bosoms,  and  rough  hearts  of  flint. 

From  stubborn  Turks  and  Tartars,  never  trained 

To  offices  of  tender  courtesy. 

We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 
Sht.  I  have  possessed  your  grace  of  what  I  purpose ; 

And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  sworn, 

To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond : 

If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 

Upon  your  charter,  and  your  city  s  freedom. 

You  11  ask  me,  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 

A  weight  of  carrion  flesh,  than  to  receive 

Three  thousand  ducats  :  1 11  not  answer  that : 

But,  say,  it  is  my  humour :  Is  it  answered  ? 

What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat. 

And  I  be  pleased  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 

To  have  it  ban'd  ?    What,  are  you  answered  yet  ? 

Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig^ ; 

*  Rojfal  merchant  Warborton  says  that  royal  is  not  a  mere  sounding  eiHthet,  bat  was  peon- 
liarlj  applicable  to  the  old  Venetian  merchants,  who  were  rulers  of  principalities  in  the  Archi- 
pelago.   He  adds  that  the  title  was  given  them  generally  throughont  Europe. 

^  A  gaping  pig.  In  *  Henry  VIIL'  (Act  V.,  Scene  8)  the  porter  at  the  Palace  Yard  thus  addrenes 
the  mob: — "  Yon  11  leave  your  noise  anon,  ye  rascals,  ye  rude  slaves:  leave  yoiur  gtqnngJ^  Hen 
to  gape  is  to  hawl—^  sense  in  which  Littleton  gives  the  word  in  his  dictionary.  But  in  Wdieter 
we  have  **  a  pig*$  head  gaping  f*"  and  in  Fletcher,  "  gaping  Uhe  a  roasted  pig,'*  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  Shylock  alludes  to  the  squeaking  of  the  living  animal  He  is  partioolarising  the  ob- 
jects of  offence  to  other  men;  and  he  would  scarcely  repeat  his  own  dislike  to  pork,  to  strong^ 
expressed  in  the  first  Act. 
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Some,  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat ; 

And  others,  when  the  bagpipe  sings  i*  the  nose, 

Cannot  contain  their  urine :  for  affection, 

Master  of  passion,  swajs  it  to  the  mood* 

Of  what  it  likes,  or  loathes^ :  Now,  for  your  answer. 

As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  rendered. 

Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig ; 

Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat ; 

Why  he,  a  woollen**  bagpipe*^, — ^but  of  force 

Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame, 

As  to  offend,  himself  being  offended ; 

So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not, 

More  than  a  lodged  hate,  and  a  certain  loathing, 

I  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 

A  losing  suit  against  him.     Are  you  answer'd  ? 
Bass.  This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man. 

To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty. 
Shy.  I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  answer. 
Bass.  Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love  ? 
Shy.  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill? 
Bass.  Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first. 
Shy.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  thee  twice  ? 
Ant.  I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the  Jew  «, 

You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach. 

And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 

*  Shylock  himself,  in  a  previous  scene,  has  distingnished  between  affection  and  poMion.^—*' Hath 
not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affeetiont^  p<u$ionsf**  The  distinction,  indeed,  is  a 
very  marked  one.  In  the  original  use  of  the  words.  Affection  is  that  state  of  mind,  whether 
pleasant  or  disagreeable,  which  is  produced  by  some  external  object  or  quality.  Passion  is  some- 
thing higher  and  stronger — the  suggestive  state  of  the  mind — going  to  a  point  by  the  foroe  of  its 
own  will  The  distinction  is  very  happily  preserved  in  an  old  play,  *  Never  too  Late :  * — "  His 
heart  was  fuUer  of  passions  than  his  eyes  of  affections,'*  Keeping  in  view  this  distinction,  we  have 
a  key  to  this  very  difficult  passage.  In  the  original  the  period  is  closed  at  affection;  and  the  line 
which  follows,  after  a  full  point,  is — 

"  Masters  of  passion  stoags  it  to  the  mood,**  &c. 
Steevens  would  read,  upon  an  ingenious  suggestion  of  Mr.  Waldron, — ** Mistress  of  passion;" — 
supposing  that  mistress  was  originally  written  maistresSf  and  thence  corrupted  into  masters.  But 
it  appears  to  us  a  less  violent  change  to  read  master.  The  meaning  then  is,  that  affection^  either 
for  love  or  dislike — B3rmpathy  or  antipathy — ^being  the  master  of  pasdon, — sways  it  {passion)  to 
the  mood  of  what  it  (affection)  likes  or  loathes.  We  are  happy  to  have  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Dyce 
in  this  alteration. 

^  WooUen,  So  the  old  copies.  It  is  ordinarily  written  swollen  bagpipe^  upon  the  suggestion  of 
Sir  John  Hawkins.  Dr.  Johnson  would  read  wooden.  Douce  very  properly  desires  to  adhere  to 
the  old  readhig,  having  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Leyden  in  his  edition  of  *  The  Complaynt  of  Scot- 
land,* who  informs  us  that  the  Lowland  bagpipe  commonly  had  tlie  bag  or  sack  covered  with  woollen 
cloth  of  a  green  colour,  a  practice  which,  he  adds,  prevailed  in  the  northern  counties  of  England. 

*  The  construction  of  this  line  appears  to  us  elliptical — we  believe  that  it  should  be  UHder- 
stood  thus:— 

**  I  pray  you,  think,  [if]  you  question  with  the  Jew." 
= UigitizedbyCjOOQlC 
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Ton  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  woU^ 

Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb* ; 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 

To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise. 

When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven ; 

Tou  may  as  well  do  anything  most  hard. 

As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what 's  harder?) 

His  Jevdsh  heart : — Therefore,  I  do  beseech  you. 

Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  further  means, 

But,  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency. 

Let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  wUl. 
Bass.  For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six. 
Sht.  If  OTory  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 

Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  duoat, 

I  would  not  draw  them, — I  would  have  my  bond. 
DuEE.  How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering  none  ? 
Sht.  What  judgment  shall  I  dread,  doing  no  wrong? 

You  have  among  you  many  a  purchased  slave. 

Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules. 

You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts. 

Because  you  bought  them : — Shall  I  say  to  you. 

Let  them  be  free,  'marry  them  to  your  heirs  ? 

Why  sweat  they  under  burdens  ?  let  their  beds 

Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 

Be  seasoned  with  such  viands  ?    You  will  answer. 

The  slaves  are  ours : — So  do  I  answer  you. 

The  pound  of  flesh,  which  I  demand  of  him, 

Is  dearly  bought ;  *t  is  mine,  and  I  will  have  it : 

If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law ! 

There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice: 

I  stand  for  judgment :  answer,  shall  I  have  it  ? 
Duke.  Upon  my  power,  I  may  dismiss  this  court> 

Unless  Bellario,  a  learned  doctor, 

Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this, 

Come  here  to-day. 
SoLAK.  My  lord,  here  stays  without 

A  messenger  with  letters  from  the  doctor, 

New  come  from  Padua. 
Duke.  Bring  us  the  letters ;  Call  the  messenger. 
Bass.  Good  cheer,  Antonio!  What,  man !  courage  yet  I 

The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  all. 

Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood. 
Airr.  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 

"  So  the  quartos.    The  folio  gives  these  two  lines  confusedly. 
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Meetest  for  death ;  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  gronnd,  and  so  let  me : 
You  cannot  better  be  emploj'd,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  Uie  still,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 

Enter  Nisbissa,  druud  like  a  lawyer's  olerk. 

DuKB.  Came  yon  from  Padua,  from  Bellario  ? 
Neb.  From  both,  mj  lord :  Bellario  greets  your  grace. 
Bass.  Why  dost  thou  whet  thy  knife  so  earnestly  ? 
Sht.  To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  bankrout  there. 
Gba.  Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew, 

Thou  mak*st  thy  knife  keen*;  but  no  metal  cim. 

No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the  keenness 

Of  thy  sharp  envy.     Can  no  prayers  pierce  thee  ? 
Sht.  No,  none  that  thou  hast  wit  enough  ^  make. 
Gba.  O,  be  thou  damn*d,  inexecrable  ^  dog ! 

And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accused. 

Thou  almost  mak*st  me  waver  in  my  faith, 

To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 

That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 

Into  the  trunks  of  men :  thy  curri^  spirit 

Governed  a  wolf,  who,  hanged  for  human  skughter, 

Even  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleets 

And,  whilst  thou  lay*st  in  thy  unhallow'd  dam. 

Infused  itself  in  thee ;  for  thy  desires 

Are  wolfish,  bloody,  sterv*d^,  and  ravenous. 
Sht.  Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond. 

Thou  but  offend*st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud : 

Bepair  thy  wit,  good  youth ;  or  it  will  fall 

To  cureless^  ruin.— I  stand  here  for  law. 
Duke.  This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend 

A  young  and  learned  doctor  to  our  court  :— 

Where  is  he? 
Neb.  He  attendeth  here  hard  by. 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you  11  admit  him. 
Duke.  With  all  my  heart : — some  three  or  four  of  you 

*  A  passage  in  *  Henry  IV.,  Part  II.,*  will  explain  thiar— 

**  Thon  hld*8t  a  thonaand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts ; 
Which  ihon  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart, 
To  stab  at  half  an  hour  <^  my  lifiB." 
k  Inexecrabh,    So  the  dd  copies.    The  ordinary  reading  is  mexorahh,    Makme  thinks  that  m 
is  used  as  an  augmentative  partide,  the  sense  being  most  exierable,    Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Dyee 
consider  it  a  mi^irint 

*  Sierv'ii— synonymous  with  starred;  and  used  by  Spenser  and  the  elder  poets. 

*  CWefass,  in  the  quartos.    The  folio,  siMflets. 
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Gho  give  him  ooorteous  oondaot  to  this  place. — 

Meantime,  the  court  shall  hear  Bellario*s  letter.  [Clerk  readt. 

^  Your  grace  shall  understand  thai,  at  the  receipt  of  jour  letter,  I  am  yery  dck : 
but  in  the  instant  that  your  messenger  came,  in  loring  visitation  was  with  me  a 
young  doctor  of  Boqie ;  his  name  is  Balthasar :  I  acquainted  him  with  the  cause  in 
controTersy  between  the  Jew  and  Antonio  the  merchant :  we  turned  o*er  many  books 
together :  he  is  furnished  with  my  opinion ;  which,  bettered  ¥rith  his  own  learning 
(the  greatness  whereof  I  cannot  enough  commend),  comes  with  him,  at  my  impor- 
tunity, to  fill  up  your  grace's  request  in  my  stead.  I  beseech  you,  let  his  lack  of 
years  be  no  impediment  to  let  him  lack  a  reverend  estimation ;  for  I  never  knew  ao 
young  a  body  with  so  old  a  head.  I  leave  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance,  whose 
trial  shall  better  publish  his  commendation." 

DuKB.  Tou  hear  the  learned  Bellario,  what  he  writes : 
And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  doctor  come. — 

Enter  Portia,  dresied  like  a  doctor  of  laws. 

Give  me  your  hand :  Came  you  from  old  Bellario  ? 
Fob.  I  did,  my  lord. 
DuKB.  You  are  welcome :  take  your  place. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 

That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court? 
Fob.  I  am  informed  thoroughly  of  the  cause. 

.Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew  ? 
DuKB.  Antonio  and  old  Shylock,  both  stand  forth. 
Fob.  Is  your  name  Shylock  ? 
Shi.  Shylock  is  my  name. 

Fob.  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow ; 

Yet  in  such  rule  that  the  Venetian  law 

Cannot  impugn  you,  as  you  do  proceed. — 

You  stand  within  his  danger*,  do  you  not?  [To  Antonio 

Ant.  Ay,  so  he  says. 

Fob.  Do  you  confess  the  bond  ? 

Ant.  I  do. 


*  Dr.  Jamieioo  sajs — ^  In  hi$  dmonger,  under  his  dawnger^  in  bis  power  as  a  captive.    The  old       | 
French  danger  frequently  occurs  as  signif/ing  povotTy  domiijion."    Steevent  quotes  from  HarL 
MS.  (1018):— 

"  Two  detters  some  tyme  there  were 
Ougfaten  money  to  an  usurere, 
The  one  was  ta  hie  daumgere^ 
Fyve  hundred  poundes  tolde.** 
But  the  phrase  is  not  used  by  Portia  in  the  limited  and  secondaiy  sense  of  being  in  debt.    Mr. 
Collier  says,  "  the  phrase  has  no  necessary  reference  to  the  peril  of  Antonio*s  position.*    If  to, 
why  does  Portia  afterwards  say  to  Shylock.*— 

^  Thou  hast  contrived  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant;  and  thou  hast  incurred 
The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehearsed." 
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For.  Then  must  the  Jew  he  merciful. 

Set.  On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?  tell  me  that. 
Fob.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd^;  ^^ 

It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven  ^ 

Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  bless'd ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes : 
T  is  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown ; 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway, 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth-  then  show  likest  God*s 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this — 
That  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.     I  have  spoke  thus  much. 
To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea ; 
Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 
Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there. 

Shy.  My  deeds  upon  my  head !     I  crave  the  law. 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

PoB.  Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money  ? 

Bass.  Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the  court ; 
Yea,  twice  the  sum  :  if  that  will  not  suffice, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er. 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart : 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth*.    And  I  beseech  you. 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority : 
To  do  a  great  right  do  a  little  wrong ; 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will. 

Fob.  It  must  not  be ;  there  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established : 
T  will  be  recorded  for  a  precedent; 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example, 
Will  rush  into  the  state :  it  cannot  be. 

Sht.  a  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  yea,  a  Daniel ! 
O  ?dse  young  judge,  how  do  I  honour  thee ! 


*  TfMik  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  honesty. 
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Fob.  I  praj  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 
Sht.  Here  *t  is,  most  reverend  doctor,  bare  it  is. 
Fob.  Shjlock,  there  *8  thrice  thy  money  offered  thee. 
Sht.  An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven : 

Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul? 

No,  not  for  Venice. 
Fob.  Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit ; 

And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  oMiy  claim 

A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 

Nearest  the  merchant's  heart : — Be  merciful ; 

Take  thrice  thy  money ;  b^d  me  tear  the  bond. 
Sht.  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenour. 

It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge ; 

You  know  the  law,  your  exposition 

Hath  been  most  sound :  I  charge  you  by  the  law. 

Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar, 

Froceed  to  judgment :  by  my  soul  I  swear* 

There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 

To  alter  me :  I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 
Ant.  Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 

To  give  the  judgment. 
Fob.  Why  then,  thus  it  is : 

You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife. 
Sht.  0  noble  judge !  0. excellent  young  man ! 
Fob.  For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 

Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty, 

Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 
Sht.  T  is  very  true :  0  wise  and  upri^t  judge ! 

How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks ! 
Fob.  Therefore,  lay  bare  your  bosom. 
Sht.  Ay,  his  breast : 

So  says  the  bond ; — Doth  it  not,  noble  judge  ? — ^ 

Nearest  his  heart,  those  are  the  very  words. 
Fob.  It  is  so.    Are  there  balance  here  to  weigh  the  flesh? 
Sht.  I  have  them  ready. 
Fob.  Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your  charge. 

To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  should  bleed  to  death. 
Sht.  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond? 
Fob.  It  is  not  so  expressed ;  But  what  of  that? 

T  were  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 
Sht.  I  cannot  find  it ;  't  is  not  in  the  bond. 
Fob.  Come,  merchant,  have  yt)u  anything  to  say  ? 
Amt.  But  little ;  I  am  arm*d,  and  well  prepared.— 

Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio ;  hie  you  well ! 

Grieve  not  that  I  am  fiallen  to  this  for  you ; 
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For  herein  fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 

Than  is  her  custom :  it  is  still  her  use, 

To  let  the  wretched  man  outUve  his  wealth, 

To  view  with  hollow  eje,  and  wrinkled  brow, 

An  age  of  poverty ;  from  which  lingering  penance 

Of  such  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 

Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife : 

Tell  her  the  process  of  Antomo*s  end, 

Say,  how  I  lov*d  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death ; 

And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge 

Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 

Repent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend. 

And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt ; 

For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 

1 11  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart. 
Bass.  Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife. 

Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 

But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world, 
.  Are  not  with  me  esteemed  above  thy  life ; 

I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all 

Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you. 
PoB.  Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for  that. 

If  she  were  by,  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 
Gra.  I  have  a  wife,  whom  I  protest  I  love ; 

I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 

Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 
Neb.  T  is  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back ; 

The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 
Shy.  These  be  the  Christian  husbands :  I  have  a  daughter ; 

Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas 

Had  been  her  husband,  rather  than  a  Christian  I  [Ande, 

We  trifle  time ;  I  pray  thee  pursue  sentence. 
PoB.  A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is  thine ; 

The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 
Sht.  Most  rightful  judge  I 
PoR.  And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his  breast ; 

The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 
Shy.  Most  learned  judge ! — ^A  sentence ;  cpme,  prepare. 
PoB.  Tarry  a  little ; — there  is  something  else. — 

This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood; 

The  words  expressly  are  a  pound  of  flesh : 

Then  take  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh ; 

But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 

One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 

Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 
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Unto  the  state  of  Venice. 
Gba.  O  upright  judge ! — Mark,  Jew ! — 0  learned  judge ! 
Sht.  Is  that  the  law? 
Fob.  Thyself  shall  see  the  act : 

For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  he  assured 

Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desirest 
Grjl,  O  learned  judge ! — Mark,  Jew; — a  learned  judge! 
Sht.  I  take  this  offer  then, — pay  the  bond  thrice,  • 

And  let  the  Christian  go. 
Bass.  Here  is  the  money. 

PoB.  Soft. 

The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice ; — soft ; — ^no  haste ; — 

He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 
Gba.  O  Jew !  an  upright  judge,  a  learned  judge ! 
Fob.  Therefore,  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  flesh. 

Shed  thou  no  blood ;  nor  cut  thou  less,  nor  more. 

But  just  a  pound  of  flesh :  if  thou  tak'st  more. 

Or  less,  than  a  just  pound, — be  it  but  so  much 

As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  substance. 

Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 

Of  one  poor  scruple, — ^nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 

But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair, — 

Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 
Gba.  a  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew  I 

Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 
Fob.  Why  doth  the  Jew  pause  ?  take  thy  forfeiture. 
Shy.  Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 
Bass.  I  have  it  ready  for  thee ;  here  it  is. 
Fob.  He  hath  refus'd  it  in  the  open  court ; 

He  shall  have  merely  justice,  and  his  bond. 
Gba.  a  Daniel,  still  say  I ;  a  second  Daniel ! — 

I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 
Sht.  Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal  ? 
Fob.  Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture. 

To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 
Sht.  Why,  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it ! 

I  *11  stay  no  longer  question. 
Fob.  Tarry,  Jew; 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 

It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, — 

If  it  be  prov*d  against  an  alien. 

That  by  direct  or  indirect  attempts 

He  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen. 

The  party  *gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive 

Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods ;  the  other  half 
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Comes  to  the  privy  coflfer  of  the  state ; 

And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 

Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 

In  which  predicament,  I  say,  thou  stand  st : 

For  it  appears  by  manifest  proceeding, 

That,  indirectly,  and  directly  too,  ^ 

Thou  hast  contrived  against  the  veiy  life 

Of  the  defendant ;  and  thou  hast  incurred 

The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehearsed. 

Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke. 
Gba.  Beg  that  thou  mayst  have  leave  to  hang  thyself : 

And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state, 

Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord ; 

Therefore,  thou  must  be  hang'd  at  the  state  s  charge. 
DuEE.  That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of  our  spirit. 

I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it : 

For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's ; 

The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state. 

Which  humbleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine. 
PoB.  Ay,  for  the  state ;  not  for  Antonio. 
Sht.  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all,  pardon  not  that : 

You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 

That  doth  sustain  my  house ;  you  take  my  life, 

When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 
For.  What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio? 
Gba.  a  halter  gratis ;  nothing  else,  for  God's  sake. 
Akt.  So  please  my  lord  the  duke,  and  all  the  court. 

To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods ; 

I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 

The  other  half  in  use  •,  to  render  it. 

Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 

That  lately  stole  his  daughter; 

Two  things  provided  more, — That  for  this  favour, 

He  presently  become  a  Christian ; 

The  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift, 

Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd. 

Unto  his  son  Lorenzo  and  his  daughter. 
Duke.  He  shall  do  this ;  or  else  I  do  recant 

The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 
For.  Art  thou  contented,  Jew ;  what  dost  thou  say  ? 
Sht.  I  am  content. 

For.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift 

Sht.  I  pray  you  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence :  . 

*  In  use — lent  on  interest. 
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I  am  not  well ;  send  the  deed  after  me, 

And  I  will  sign  it. 
Duke.  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it 

Gra.  In  christening,  thou  shalt  have  two  godfeithers ; 

Had  I  been  judge,  thou  shouldst  have  had  ten  more  *, 

To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  to  t^e  font.  [Eait  Shtix>ck. 

DuEE.  Sir,  I  entreat  jou  with  me  home  to  dinner. 
Fob.  I  humbly  do  desire  jour  grace  of  pardon. 

I  must  away  this  night  toward  Padua ; 

And  it  is  meet  I  presently  set  forth. 
Duke.  I  am  sorry  that  your  leisure  serves  you  not. 

Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman ; 

For,  in  my  miud,  you  are  much  bound  to  him. 

[Exeunt  Duke,  Magnificoes,  and  Train. 
Bass.  Most  worthy  gentleman,  I  and  my  fiiend 

Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 

Of  grievous  penalties ;  in  lieu  whereof. 

Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 

We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal. 
Ant.  And  stand  indebted,  over  and  above, 

In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore. 
For.  He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied : 

And  I,  delivering  you,  am  satisfied, 

And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid ; 

My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 

I  pray  you  know  me,  when  we  meet  again ; 

I  wish  you  well,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 
Bass.  Dear  sir,  of  force  I  must  attempt  you  further ; 

Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute. 

Not  as  a  fee :  grant  me  two  things,  I  pray  you. 

Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 
PoR.  You  press  me  far,  and  therefore  I  will  yield. 

Give  me  your  gloves,  1 11  wear  them  for  your  sake ; 

And,  for  your  love,  1 11  take  this  ring  from  you : — 

Do  not  draw  back  your  hand ;  1 11  take  no  more  ; 

And  you  in  love  shall  not  deny  me  this. 
Bass.  This  ring,  good  sir, — alas,  it  is  a  trifle ; 

I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  this. 
For.  I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this ; 

And  now,  methinks,  I  have  a  mind  to  it. 
Bass.  There 's  more  depends  on  this  than  on  the  value. 

The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you, 

•  Ten  more.    Jurymen  were  jestingly  called  godfathers—"  Godfathers  in  law,"  as  Ben  Jooson 
has  it. 
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And  find  it  out  by  proclamation ; 

Only  for  this  I  pray  joa  pardon  me. 
PoB.  I  see,  sir,  jou  are  liberal  in  offers : 

Tou  taught  me  first  to  beg ;  and  now,  methinks, 

You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answered. 
Bass.  Good  sir,  this  ring  was  given  n^g  by  my  wife ; 

And,  when  she  put  it  on,  she  made  me  vow 

That  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor  lose  it. 
PoR.  That  'sense  serves  many  men  to  save  their  gifts. 

An  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad  woman, 

And  know  how  well  I  have  deserved  this  ring. 

She  would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  ever. 

For  giving  it  to  me.    Well,  peace  be  with  you ! 

[Exeunt  Portia  and  Nertssa. 
Ant.  My  lord  Bassanio,  let  him  have  the  ring ; 

Let  his  deservings,  and  my  love  withal, 

Be  valued  against  your  wife's  commandment. 
Bass.  Go,  Gratiano,  run  and  overtake  him ; 

Give  him  the  ring ;  and  bring  him,  if  thou  canst. 

Unto  Antonio's  house : — away,  make  haste.  [Exit  Gratiano. 

Come,  you  and  I  will  thither  presently ; 

And  in  the  morning  early  will  we  both 

Fly  toward  Belmont :  Come,  Antonio.  [Eweunt. 


/ 
SCENE  11. -Venice.    A  Street. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

PoR.  Inquire  the  Jew's  house  out,  give  him  this  deed, 
And  let  him  sign  it ;  we  '11  away  to-night, 
And  be  a  day  before  our  husbands  home : 
This  deed  will  be  well  welcome  to  Lorenzo. 

Enter  Gratiano. 

Gra.  Fair  sir,  you  are  well  o'erta'en : 

My  lord  Bassanio,  upon  more  advice. 

Hath  sent  you  here  this  ring ;  and  doth  entreat 

Your  company  at  dinner. 
PoR.  That  cannot  be : 

His  ring  I  do  accept  most  thankfully, 

And  so,  I  pray -you,  tell  him :  Furthermore, 

I  pray  you,  show  my  youth  old  Shylock's  house. 

7-Geegle- 
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[act  IV. 


Gra.  That  will  I  do. 

Neb.  Sir,  I  would  speak  with  jou : — 

1 11  see  if  I  can  get  mj  husband  s  ring, 

Which  I  did  make  him  swear  to  keep  for  ever. 
Fob.  Thou  majst,  I  warrant.     We  shall  have  old  swearing. 

That  the  J  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men ; 

But  we  '11  outface  them,  and  outswear  them  too. 

Away,  make  haste ;  thou  know'st  where  I  will  tarry. 
Neb.  Come,  good  sir,  will  you  show  me  to  this  house  ?  / 

/ 


[To  POBTU. 


\ExeumX. 
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ACT   V. 


SCENE  I.— Belmont.     Avenue  to  Portia'*  Howe, 


Enter  Lorenzo  and  Jessica. 

Lob.  The  moon  shines  bright : — In  such  a  night  as  this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees. 
And  they  did  make  no  noise, — in  such  a  night, 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  walls  *•, 
And  sighed  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents. 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 

Jes.  In  such  a  night. 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew; 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself, 
And  ran  dismayed  away. 

Lob.  In  such  a  night. 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand  ^ 

' DiyilizbU  b; 
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Upon  the  wild  sea-bauks,  and  waft  her  love 

To  come  again  to  Carthage. 
Jes.  In  such  a  night, 

Medea  gather*d  the  enchanted  herbs  ^^ 

That  did  renew  old  iEIson. 
Lob.  In  such  a  night. 

Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew  ; 

And  with  an  anthrift  love  did  ran  from  Venice^ 

As  far  as  Belmont. 
Jua  In  snch  a  night. 

Did  joimg  Lorenzo  swear  he  lor'd  her  well ; 

Stei^g  her  soul  with  many  tows  of  £uth. 

And  ne^er  a  tnie  one. 
Los.  In  such  a  night. 

Did  iHretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew, 

Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 
Jes.  I  would  ont-ni^t  you,  did  no  body  come : 

But,  hark»  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man. 

Enter  Stephano. 

Lob.  Who  cones  so  fe^  in  silence  of  the  night? 
Steph.  a  friend. 

LoB.  A  friend?  what  friend?  yoor  name,  I  pray  yoa,  fnend. 
Steph.  Stephano  is  my  name ;  and  I  bring  word. 

My  mistress  will  before  the  break  of  day 

Be  here  at  Belmont ;  she  doth  stray  about 

By  holy  crosses  ^,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 

For  happy  wedlock  hours. 
Lob.  Who  comes  with  her? 

Steph.  None,  but  a  holy  hermit,  and  her  maid. 

I  pray  you,  is  my  master  yet  returned  ? 
LoB.  He  is  not,  nor  we  have  not  heard  from  him. — 

But  go  we  in,  I  pray  thee,  Jessica, 

And  ceremoniously  let  us  prepare 

Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

JSkter  Launcelot: 

Laun.  Sola,  sola,  wo  ha,  ho,  sola,  sola ! 
Lob.  Who  calls  ? 

Laun.  Sola !     Did  you  see  master  Lorenzo,  and  mistress  Lorenzo?  sola,  sola! 
Lob.  Leave  hollaing,  man ;  here. 
Lauk.  Sola!  Where?  where? 
Lob.  Here. 

Laxtn.  Tell  him  there  's  a  post  come  from  my  master,  with  his  horn  full  of  good 
news ;  my  master  will  be  here  ere  morning.  [ExU. 

■^^  ^^ digitized  By  i^QOglC 
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Lob.  Sweet  soul,  let  *s  in,  and  there  expect  their  coming. 
And  yet  no  matter : — Why  should  we  go  in  ? 
My  friend  Stephano,  signify,  I  pray  you, 
Within  the  house,  your  mistress  is  at  hand : 

And  bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air.  [Exit  Stephano. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank^! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica^.    Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  paUnes  ^  of  bright  gold. 
There  *s  not  the  smidlest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings,  ^^ 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins  ^ :       ^ 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  whilst  ibis  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in"^,  we  cannot  hear  it. — 

Enter  Musicians. 

Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn ; 

With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress*  ear. 

And  draw  her  home  wi^  music. 
Jes.  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music.  l/^  IMutU. 

LoB.  The  reason  is  your  spirits  are  attentive : 

For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 

Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 

Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud. 

Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood ; 

If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound, 

Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 

Tou  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 

Their  savage  eyes  tum'd  to  a  modest  gaze, 

By  the  sweet  power  of  music :  Therefore,  the  poet 

Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods ; 

Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 

But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature ;  jf ' 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself^,  " 

Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

*  Patmes,  The  word  in  the  folio  is  spelt  paUna,  A  patine  is  the  small  flat  dish  or  plate  used 
in  the  seryioe  of  the  altar.  Archbishop  Laud  bequeaths  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  his  "  chalice 
and  patm  of  gold." 

^  Chermbmt.  We  follow  the  orthography  of  the  old  editions,  though  cherubim  may  be  more 
correct.    Spenser  uses  cherubina  as  the  plural  of  cherubin ;  Milton,  more  learnedly,  cherubim. 

*  Close  it  in.  In  one  of  the  quartos,  and  the  folio,  this  is  printed  close  in  it ;  the  verb  in  this 
case  behig  probably  componnd— close-in.  Close  us  in  has  crept  into  some  texts,— for  which  there 
is  no  authority. 
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Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 
^       The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erehus : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. — Mark  the  music. 

Enter  Pobtia  and  Nebissa  at  a  distance. 

PoR.  That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  mj  hall. 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams ! 

So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughtj  world. 
Neb.  When  the  moon  shone  we  did  not  see  the  candle. 
For.  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less : 

A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 

Until  a  king  be  by ;  and  then  his  state 

Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 

Into  the  main  of  waters.    Music !  hark ! 
Neb.  It  is  your  music,  madam,  of  the  house. 
PoB.  Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect ; 

Methinks  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day. 
Neb.  Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it,  madam. 
PoB.  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark  ^, 

When  neither  is  attended ;  and,  I  think. 

The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day. 

When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 

No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 

How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are 

To  their  right  praise,  and  true  perfection  ! — 

Peace !  How  the  moon  ^  sleeps  with  Endymion, 

And  would  not  be  awaked !  [Music  ceases. 

LoR.  That  is  the  voice. 

Or  I  am  much  deceived,  of  Portia. 
PoB.  He  knows  me,  as  the  blind  man  knows  the  cuckoo. 

By  the  bad  voice. 
Lob.  Dear  lady,  welcome  home. 

PoB.  We  have  been  praying  for  our  husbands'  welfare, 

Which  speed,  we  hope,  the  better  for  our  words. 

Are  they  returned  ? 

■  Peace!  How  the  moon,  &c.  So  all  the  old  copies.  Malone  substituted,  Peace!  Boa!  thu 
moon,  thinking  that  Portia  uses  the  words  as  commanding  the  musio  to  cease.  This  would  be 
a  singularly  unladylike  act  of  Portia,  in  reahty  as  weU  as  in  expression.  We  aK)r«hend  that, 
having  been  talking  somewhat  loudly  to  Nerissa  as  she  approached  the  house,  she  checks  her- 
self as  she  comes  close  to  it  with  the  inteijection— Peace/— equivalent  to  huth!  and  then  gives 
the  poetical  reason  for  being  silent : — 

"  How  the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion, 
And  would  not  be  awak'd  I " 
The  stage-direction,  Mutic  ceases,  is  a  coincidence  with  Portia's  Peace!  but  not  a  c<»i8eqiMnoe 
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Lob.  Madam,  they  are  not  yet ; 

But  there  is  come  a  messenger  before, 

To  signify  their  coming. 
PoR.  Go  in,  Nerissa ; 

Give  order  to  my  servants,  that  they  take 

No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  hence ; 

Nor  you,  Lorenzo : — Jessica,  nor  you.  [/Y  tucket  sounds. 

LoR.  Your  husband  is  at  hand ;  I  hear  his  trumpet : 

We  are  no  tell-tales,  madam ;  fear  you  not 
PoR.  This  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight  sick^. 

It  looks  a  little  paler ;  't  is  a  day 

Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Antonio,  Gratiano,  and  their  Followers. 

Bass.  We  should  hold  day  with  the  antipodes. 

If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun. 
PoR.  Let  me  give  light,  but  let  me  not  be  light ; 

For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband, 

And  never  be  Bassanio  so  for  me ; 

But  God  sort  all ! — ^You  are  welcome  home,  my  lord. 
Bass.  I  thank  you,  madam :  give  welcome  to  my  friend. — 

This  is  the  man,  this  is  Antonio, 

To  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  bound. 
PoR.  You  should  in  all  sense  be  much  bound  to  him. 

For,  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  bound  for  you. 
Ant.  No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  of. 
PoR.  Sir,  you  are  veiy  welcome  to  our  house : 

It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words. 

Therefore,  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy.  ^ 

[Gratiano  and  Nerissa  seem  to  talk  apart. 
Gra.  By  yonder  moon,  I  swear  you  do  me  wrong ; 

In  faith,  I  gave  it  to  the  judge's  clerk : 

Would  he  were  gelt  that  had  it,  for  my  part. 

Since  you  do  take  it,  love,  so  much  at  heart. 
PoR.  A  quarrel,  ho,  already  ?  what 's  the  matter? 
Gra.  About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 

That  she  did  give  me  ;  whose  posy  was 

For  all  the  world,  like  cutler*s  poetry 

Upon  a  knife,  **  Love  me,  and  leave  me  not." 
Ner.  What  talk  you  of  the  posy,  or  the  value  ? 

You  swore  to  me,  when  I  did  give  it  you,  * 

That  you  would  wear  it  till  the  hour  of  death ; 

An4  that  it  should  lie  with  yon  in  your  grave : 

Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehement  oaths,  ^  , 
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ToQ  should  have  been  respective*,  and  have  kept  it. 

Gave  it  a  judge*8  clerk !— but  well  I  know, 

The  clerk  will  ne*er  wear  hair  on  *s  face  that  had  it, 
Gra.  He  will,  an  if  he  live  to  be  a  man. 
Neb.  Aj,  if  a  woman  live  to  be  a  man. 
Gra.  Now,  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a  youth,— 

A  kind  of  boy ;  a  little  scrubbed**  boy, 

No  higher  than  thyself,  the  judge*8  clerk ; 

A  prating  boy,  that  begged  it  as  a  fee ; 

I  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  him. 
PoB.  You  were  to  blame,  I  must  be  plain  with  you. 

To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift ; 

A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger. 

And  so  riveted  with  fedth  unto  your  flesh. 

I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  him  swear 

Never  to  part  with  it ;  and  here  he  stands,—- 

I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it. 

Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger,  for  the  wealth 

That  the  world  masters.     Now,  in  faith,  Gratiano, 

You  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of  grief; 

An  *t  were  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it. 
Bass.  Why,  I  were  best  to  cut  my  left  hand  off, 

And  swear,  I  lost  the  ring  defending  it.  lAtids. 

G&A.  My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 

Unto  the  judge  that  begg*d  it,  and,  indeed. 

Deserved  it  too ;  and  then  the  boy,  his  clerk. 

That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begg*d  mine : 

And  neither  man,  nor  master,  would  take  aught 

But  the  two  rings. 
PoR.  What  ring  gave  you,  my  lord  ? 

Not  that,  I  hope,  which  you  received  of  me. 
Bass.  If  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault, 

I  would  deny  it ;  but  you  see,  my  finger 

Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it,  it  is  gone. 
For.  Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth. 

By  heaven,  I  will  ne*er  come  in  your  bed 

Until  I  see  the  ring. 
Ner.  Nor  I  in  yours. 

Till  I  again  see  mine. 
Bass.  Sweet  Portia, 

If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 

If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 

And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring, 

*  Respective — ^regardAil. 

^  Scrubbed.    Warton  wonld  read  stttbbedf  in  the  sense  of  ttmUecL 
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And  bow  unwilliDglj  I  left  the  ring. 

When  nought  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring, 

You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure. 
PoR.  If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring. 

Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring, 

Or  your  own  honour  to  contain  »  the  ring, 

You  would  not  then  have  parted  with  the  ring. 

What  man  is  there  so  much  unreasonable, 

If  you  had  pleased  to  have  defended  it 

With  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 

To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony  ? 

Nerissa  teaches  me  what  to  believe ; 

1 11  die  for  *t,  but  some  woman  had  the  ring. 
Bass.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam,  by  my  soul. 

No  woman  had  it,  but  a  civil  doctor. 

Which  did  refuse  three  thousand  ducats  of  me. 

And  begg'd  the  ring ;  the  which  I  did  deny  him. 

And  suffered  him  to  go  displeased  away ; 

Even  he  that  had  held  up  the  very  life 

Of  my  dear  friend.     What  should  1  say,  sweet  lady  ? 

I  was  enforced  to  send  it  after  him ; 

I  was  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy ; 

My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 

So  much  besmear  it :  Pardon  me,  good  lady ; 

For,  by  these  blessed  candles  of  the  night, 

Had  you  been  there,  I  think,  you  would  have  begg'd 

The  ring  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  doctor. 
PoB.  Let  not  that  doctor  e*er  come  near  my  house : 

Since  he  hath  got  the  jewel  that  I  lov'd. 

And  that  which  you  did  swear  to  keep  for  me, 

I  will  become  as  liberal  as  you ; 

I  *ll  not  deny  him  anything  I  have. 

No,  not  my  body,  nor  my  husband's  bed : 

Enow  him  I  shall,  I  am  well  sure  of  it: 

Lie  not  a  night  from  home ;  watch  me,  like  Argus ; 

If  you  do  not,  if  I  be  left  alone, 

Now,  by  mine  honour,  which  is  yet  mine  own, 

I  '11  have  that  doctor  for  my  bedfellow, 
Neb.  And  I  his  clerk ;  therefore  be  well  advis'd, 

How  you  do  leave  me  to  mine  own  protection. 
Gba.  Well,  do  you  so :  let  not  me  take  him  then ; 

For,  if  I  do,  1 11  mar  the  young  clerk's  pen. 
Ant.  I  am  the  unhappy  subject  of  these  quarrels. 

*  Contain  and  rttain  are  here  synonytDOUS.  ^^  ^ 
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Fob.  Sir,  grieve  not  jou ;  70a  are  weloome  notwitfistanding. 
Bass.  Portia,  forgive  me  this  enforced  wrong ; 

And,  in  the  hearing  of  these  many  friends, 

I  swear  to  thee,  even  by  thine  own  fair  ejes, 

Wherein  I  see  myself, — 
Fob.  Mark  you  bat  that ! 

In  both  my  eyes  he  doubly  sees  himself : 

In  each  eye  one :— swear  by  your  double  self. 

And  there  *s  an  oath  of  credit 
Bass.  Nay,  but  hear  me ; 

Fardon  this  fault,  and  by  my  soul  I  swear, 

I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee. 
Ant.  I  once  did  lend  my  body  for  his  wealth ; 

Which,  but  for  him  that  had  your  husband's  ring,  [To  Pobtia. 

Had  quite  miscarried :  I  dare  be  bound  again, 

My  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 

Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly. 
Fob.  Then  you  shall  be  his  surety :  Give  him  this ; 

And  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other. 
Ant.  Here,  lord  Bassanio ;  swear  to  keep  this  ring. 
Bass.  By  heaven,  it  is  the  same  I  gave  the  doctor ! 
Fob.  I  had  it  of  him :  pardon  me,  Bassanio ; 

For  by  this  ring  the  doctor  lay  with  me. 
Neb.  And  pardon  me,  my  gentle  Gratiano ; 

For  that  same  scrubbed  boy,  the  doctor's  clerk. 

In  lieu  of  this  last  night  did  lie  with  me. 
Gba.  Why,  this  is  like  the  mending  of  highways 

In  summer,  where  the  ways  are  fair  enough : 

What !  are  we  cuckolds,  ere  we  have  deserv'd  it? 
Fob.  Speak  not  so  grossly. — You  are  all  amaz'd : 

Here  is  a  letter,  read  it  at  your  leisure ; 

It  comes  from  Fadua,  from  Bellario : 

There  you  shall  find,  that  Fortia  was  the  doctor; 

Nerissa  there,  her  clerk :  Lorenzo  here 

Shall  witness,  I  set  forth  as  soon  as  you. 

And  but  e'en  now  return 'd ;  I  have  not  yet 

Enter'd  my  house. — Antonio,  you  are  welcome ; 

And  I  have  better  news  in  store  for  you 

Than  you  expect :  unseal  this  letter  soon  ; 

There  you  shall  find,  three  of  your  argosies 

Are  richly  come  to  harbour  suddenly : 

You  shall  not  know  by  what  strange  accident 

I  chanced  on  this  letter. 
Ant.  I  am  dumb. 

Bass.  Were  you  the  doctor,  and  I  knew  you  not  ? 
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Gra.  Were  you  the  clerk,  that  is  to  make  me  cuckold  ? 
Neb.  Ajf  but  the  derk  that  never  means  to  do  it, 

Unless  he  live  until  he  be  a  man. 
Bass.  Sweet  doctor,  you  shall  be  my  bedfellow ; 

When  I  am  absent  then  lie  with  my  wife. 
Ant.  Sweet  lady,  you  have  given  me  life,  and  living ; 

For  here  I  read  for  certain,  that  my  ships 

Are  safely  come  to  road. 
PoB.  How  now,  Lorenzo  ? 

My  clerk  hath  some  good  comforts  too  for  you. 
Neb.  Ay,  and  1 11  give  them  him  without  a  fee. — 

There  do  I  give  to  you  and  Jessica, 

From  the  rich  Jew,  a  special  deed  of  gift, 

After  his  death,  of  all  he  dies  possessed  of. 
LiOB.  Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way      V^ 

Of  starved  people.  "^ 

Fob.  It  is  almost  rooming, 

And  yet,  I  am  sure,  you  are  not  satisfied 

Of  these  events  at  full :  Let  us  go  in ; 

And  charge  us  there  upon  inter *gatories', 

And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithfully. 
Gba.  Let  it  be  so ;  The  first  inter*gatory. 

That  my  Nerissa  shall  be  sworn  on,  is. 

Whether  till  the  next  night  she  had  rather  stay. 

Or  go  to  bed  now,  being  two  hours  to  day : 

But  were  the  day  come,  I  should  wish  it  dark. 

Till  I  were  couching  with  the  doctor's  clerk. 

Well,  while  I  live,  1 11  fear  no  other  thing 

So  sore^  as  keeping  safe  Nerissa*s  ring.  [ExeurU. 

*  IrUer'gaiories,    Ben  Jonson  several  times  uses  this  elision. 

*  5<>re— excessively — extremely — much. 
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ACT  I. 


*  SomL — **  Atyosies  wiih portly  aaU,** 

The  Iftigest  Teasels  now  used  and  supposed  to 
have  been  ever  employed  in  Venetian  commerce, 
are  of  two  hundred  tons.  Fleets  of  such  made 
op  the  ancient  "ai^gosies  with  portly  sail.**  The 
smallest  trading  yessels,— coasters,  "  petty  traf- 
fickers^" — are  brigs  and  brigantines,  which  may 
be  seen  daily  horering,  "with  their  woren 
wings,"  around  the  Island  City. 

The  most  splendid  "pageants  of  the  sea" 
erer  beheld  were  perhaps  some  that  put  forth 
ftom  Venice  in  the  days  of  her  glory.  Cleo- 
patra's barge  itself  could  not  supass  the  Bucin- 
toro,  with  its  exterior  of  scarlet  and  gold,  its 
burnished  oars,  ita  inlaid  deck  and  seats,  its 
canopy  and  throne.  The  galleys  of  many  of 
the  wealthier  citizens  almost  equalled  this  state 
vessel  in  splendour,  to  judge  by  the  keels  and 
other  remains  of  ancient  vessels  which  are  pre-  i 
served  at  the  arsenal — (M.)  ! 

'  Scmn  I. — "  Plucking  the  grass,  to  know 
where  sita  the  wind,*' 

Though  sea-weed  is  much  more  common  than 
grass  in  Venice,  there  is  enough  land-vegetation 
in  the  gardens  belonging  to  some  of  the  palazzi 
to  furnish  the  means  of  Solanio's  experiment. 
-(M.) 

•  ScfENE  I. — "Now,  by  two-headed  Janus,**  &c. 

Warburton,  upon  this  passage,  justly  and 
sensibly  says,  "Here  Shakspere  shows  his  know- 
ledge in  the  antique.  By  two-headed  Janus  is 
meant  those  antique  bifrontine  heads,  which 
generally  represent  a  young  and  smiling  &ce, 
together  with  an  old  and  wrinkled  one,  being  of 
Pan  and  Bacchus,  of  Saturn  and  Apollo,  &c. 
These  are  not  uncommon  in  collections  of 
antiques,  and  in  the  books  of  the  antiquaries, 
as  Mont&ucon,  Spanheim,"  &c    Farmer  upon 


this  displays  his  un&imess  and  imperUnence 
veiy  strikingly : — " In  'The  Merchant  of  Venice  * 
we  have  an  oath,  'By  two-headed  Januff;'  and 
here,  says  Dr.  Warburton,  Shakspere  shows  his 
knowledge  in  the  antique :  and  so  again  does 
the  Water-poet,  who  describes  Fortune — 

'  Lik«  a  Janus  with  a  double  face.'  ** 
Farmer  has  just  told  us  that  "honest  John 
Taylor,  the  Water-poet^  declares  that  he  never 
learned  his  Accidence,  and  that  Latin  and 
French  were  to  him  Heathen  Greek."  Now, 
Warburton's  remark  does  not  apply  to  Uie 
simple  use  by  Shakspere  of  the  tenn  "two- 
headed  Janus,"  but  to  the  propriety  of  its  use 
in  aasociation  with  the  image  which  was  passing 
in  Salarino's  mind,  of  one  set  of  heads  thai 
would  "laugh,  like  parrots," — and  others  of 
"vinegar aspect" — the  open-mouthed  and  closed- 
mouthed — "strange  fellows," — as  different  as 
the  Janus  looking  to  the  east,  and  the  Janus 
looking  to  the  west 

*  Scene  I.— "Xe<  me  play  the  FooL** 

The  part  of  the  Fool  running  over  with 
"  mirth  and  laughter,"  was  opposed  to  the  "sad  * 
part  which  Antonio  played.  The  Fool  whidi 
Shakspere  found  in  possession  of  the  "stage" 
was  a  rude  copy  of  the  domestic  fool — licentious, 
if  not  witty.  Our  great  poet,  in  clothing  him 
with  wit,  hid  half  his  grossness.  In  the  time 
of  Middlcton  (Charles  I.),  when  the  domestic 
Fool  was  extinct,  and  the  Fool  of  the  stage 
nearly  so,  he  is  thus  described  retrospectively: — 

"  Oh,  the  downs  that  I  have  leen  in  my  time ! 
The  very  passing  out  of  one  of  them  would  have  I 

Made  a  young  heir  laugh  though  his  father  lay  a^trlnc; 
A  roan  undone  In  law  the  day  before  | 

(The  saddest  case  that  can  be)  might  for  his  second 
Have  burst  himself  with  laugl&ing,  and  ended  all  I 

His  miseries.    Here  was  a  merry  world*  my  masten." 

Maifor  </ Qtdattr^mgk,  \ 
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•  Scene  II.— "ITe  haCh  neither  Latin,  Frenck, 
nor  Italian,** 

"A  Batire,"  says  Warburton,  "on  the  igno- 
nuice  of  the  joung  English  trayellen  in  our 
anthor^B  time."  -Authors  are  not  much  in  the 
habit  of  satirising  themselves;  and  yet  accord- 
ing to  Fanner  and  his  school,  Shakspere  knew 
"  neither  Latin,  French,  nor  Italian." 

•  Scene  III,—'*  Venice.    A  public  Place,** 

Though  there  are  three  hundred  and  six 
canals  in  Venice,  serving  for  thoroughfares, 
there  is  no  lack  also  of  streets  and  public 
places.  The  streets  are  probably  the  narrowest 
in  Europe,  from  the  value  of  ground  in  this 
City  of  the  Sea.  The  public  places  (excepting 
the  great  squares  before  St  Mark's  and  the 
Ducal  Palace)  are  small  open  spaces  in  frt>nt  of 
the  churches,  or  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
streets,  or  by  four  ways  meeting,  or  a  bridge. 
These  resound  with  a  hubbub  of  voices,  from  the 
multitude  of  conferences  perpetually  going  on ; 
thus  forming  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the 
neighbouring  canals,  where  the  plash  of  the  oar, 
and  its  echo  frt>m  the  high  walls  of  the  houses, 
is  usually  all  that  is  heard.  As  conferences 
cannot  well  take  place  on  these  watery  ways, 
and  the  inhabitants  had,  till  lately,  nowhere 
else  to  meet,  all  out-door  conversation  must 
take  place  in  the  alleys  and  on  the  bridges ;  and 


it  is  probable  that  a  greater  amount  of  discourse 
goes  up  from  the  streets  of  Venice  than  from 
any  other  equal  space  of  ground  in  Europe. 
There  must,  however,  be  less  now  than  there 
was,  since  Napoleon  conferred  on  the  Venetians 
the  inestimable  boon  of  the  public  gardens, 
where  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  can  now 
converse  while  pacing  the  grass  (that  rare 
luxury  to  a  Venetian)  under  the  shade  of  a 
grove  of  acacias. — (M.) 


^  Scene  III.— "  Shyloch," 

Farmer  asserts  that  Shakspere  took  the  name 
of  his  Jew  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  'Caleb 
ShiUocke  his  prophesie,  or  the  Jew's  prediction.' 
Boswell,  who  had  seen  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet, 
says  its  date  was  1607.  Farmer's  theory  is 
therefore  worthless.  Scialac  was  the  name  of 
"a  Marionite  of  Mount  Libanus,"  as  we  learn 
from  'An  account  of  Manuscripts  in  the 
Library  of  the  King  of  France,'  1789. 


•  Scene  III.— "IF^  new  on  the  RiaJUo  ?** 

The  Rialto  spoken  of  throughout  this  play  is 
not  the  bridge  to  which  belong  our  general 
associations  with  the  name.  The  bridge  was 
built  in  1591,  by  A.  da  Ponte,  under  the  Doge 
Pascal  Cicogna. 

The  Bialto  of  ancient  commerce  is  an  island 
— one  of  the  largest  of  those  on  which  Venice  is 
built.  Its  name  is  derived  from  riva  aita — 
hi{ih  shore, — and  its  being  larger  and  somewhat 
more  elevated  than  the  others  accounts  for  its 
being  the  first  inhabited.  The  most  ancient 
church  of  the  city  is  there ;  and  there  were 
erected  the  buildings  for  the  magistracy  and 
commerce  of  the  infant  settlement.  The  ar- 
cades used  for  these  purposes  were  burned 
down  in  the  great  fire  of  1513,  and  rebuilt  on 
the  same  spot  in  1555,  as  they  now  stand. 
Rialto  Island  is  situated  at  the  bend  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  two 
sides,  while  the  Rio  delle  Beccarie  and  another 
small  canal  bound  it  on  the  other  two.  There 
is  a  vegetable  market  there  daily ;  and,  though 
the  great  squares  by  St.  Mark's  are  now  the 
places  "  where  merchants  most  do  congregate," 
the  old  rendezvous  is  still  so  thronged,  and  has 
yet  so  much  the  character  of  a  "mart,"  as  to 
justify  now,  as  formerly,  the  question,  "  What 
news  on  the  Rialto  1" — (M.) 
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•  SOKVB  III. 

"  He  Unds  oul  money  graUSf  <md  hring$  down 
The  rate  of  umnee  herewith  us  in  Venux," 

When  the  commerce  of  Venice  extended  oyer 
the  whole  cirilised  world.  And  Cyprus,  CandiA, 
and  the  Morea,  were  her  dependencies  (which 
was  the  case  during  a  part  of  Shakspere's 
century),  the  city  was  not  only  the  resort  of 
strangers  from  all  lands,  but  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  merchants  of  eveiy  nation,  to  whom  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  state  to  afford  eveiy  en- 
couragement and  "  commodity."  Much  of  this 
convenience  consisted  in  the  lending  of  capital, 
which  was  done  by  the  Jews,  to  the  satisfiMtion 
of  the  government.  These  Jews  were  naturally 
feared  and  disliked  by  their  merchant  debtors  ; 
but  while  they  were  essential  to  these  veiy 
parties,  and  countenanced  by  the  ruling  powers, 
they  Hurove,  to  the  degree  declared  by  Thomas, 
in  his  'Histoiy  of  Italy,'  published  in  1561,— 
ten  years  before  the  republic  lost  Cyprus. 

''It  is  almost  incredyble  what  gaine  the 
Venetians  receive  by  the  usurie  of  the  Jewes, 


ILLUSTRATIONS.  [aCT  II. 

both  privately  and  in  common.  For  in  everie  d- 
tie  the  Jewes  kepe  open  shops  of  usurie,  taking 
gaiges  of  ordinarie  for  xv  in  the  hundred  by 
the  yere;  and  if,  at  the  yere's  end,  the  guge  be 
not  redeemed,  it  is  forfeite,  or  at  least  dooen 
away  to  a  great  disadvantage,  by  reason  whereof 
the  Jewes  are  out  of  measure  wealthie  in  those 
parts.**— (M.) 


'•  Scene  III.- 


'*you  hme  rested  me 


About  my  moneyed  and  my  ii^oiuxs.** 

Upon  this  passage  Douce  observes, — "Mr. 
Steevens  asserts  that  uae  and  usance  anciently 
signified  usury,  but  both  his  quotations  show 
the  contrary.**  Ritson  and  Maloae  both  state 
that  usance  signifies  interest  qf  money.  And  so 
usury  formerly  did.  It  is  evident,  from  Bacon's 
masterly  'Essay  on  Usury,'  in  which  he  has 
anticipated  all  that  modem  political  economy 
has  given  us  on  the  subject,  that  usury  meant 
interest  at  any  rate.  One  of  the  objections,  he 
says,  which  is  uiged  against  usury  is,  "  that  it 
is  against  nature  for  money  to  b^^t  money.** 


ACT  II. 


"  Scene  I. 

The  stage  direction  of  the  quartos  is  curious,  as 
exhibiting  a  proof  that  some  attention  to  cos- 
tume prevailed  in  the  ancient  theatres : — 
"  Enter  Morochus,  a  tawny  Moore  all  in  white, 
and  three  or  foure  followers  accordingly,  with 
Portia,  Nerrissa,  and  their  trains." 

'»  Scene  II.—"  Which  is    the  way  to  master 
Jeufs?*' 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews  (hardly  used 
everywhere)  had  more  need  of  patience  in 
Venice  than  in  other  states.  The  same  tra- 
ditional reports  against  them  exist  there  as 
elsewhere,  tesUfying  to  the  popular  hatred  and 
prejudice  :  but  they  were  too  valuable  a  part  of 
a  commercial  population  not  to  be  more  or  less 
considered  and  taken  care  of.  An  island  was 
appropriated  to  them ;  but  they  long  ago  over- 
flowed into  other  parts  of  the  city.  Many  who 
have  grown  extremely  rich  by  money-lending 
have  now  fine  palaces  in  various  quarters ;  and 


of  these,  some  are  4unong  the  most  respectable 
and  enlightened  of  the  citizens.  The  Jews  who 
people  their  quarter  are  such  as  are  unable  to 
rise  out  of  it  Its  buHdings  are  ancient  and 
lofty,  but  ugly  and  sordid.  "  Our  Synagogue " 
is,  of  course,  there.  Judging  by  the  commotion 
among  its  inhabitants  when  the  writer  traversed 
it,  it  would  se«n  that  strangers  rai^ly  enter  the 
quarter.  It  is  situated  on  the  canal  which  leads 
to  Mestre.  There  are  houses  old  enough  to 
have  been  Shylock's,  with  balconies  from  which 
Jessica  might  have  talked ;  and  ground  enough 
beneath,  between  the  house  and  the  water  for 
her  lover  to  stand,  hidden  in  the  shadow,  or 
under  "a  pent-house.**  Hence,  too,  her  gondda 
might  at  once  start  for  the  mainland,  without 
having  to  traverse  any  part  of  ihe  city. — (M.) 

I 

"  Scene  II. — "  /  wiU  run  as  far  as  Ood  has 
any  ground." 

A  characteristic  speech  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Venetian.    Ground  to  run  upon  being  a  acaive  I 
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SCENE   7.] 

convenience  in  Yenicc,  ita  lower  orders  of 
inhabitants  regard  the  great  expanse  of  the 
mainland  with  feelings  of  admiration  which  can 
be  little  entered  into  by  those  who  have 
been  able,  all  their  days,  to  walk  where  they 
would.— (M.) 

In  Winwood's  'Memorials'  there  is  a  letter 
dated  Venice,  2l8t  June,  1611,  from  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton,  Ambassador  from  England  to  the 
Venetian  Bepublic,  addressed  to  Mr.  Trumbull, 
Besident  at  Brussels,  which  contains  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

"  Even  now  I  have  met  with  your  last  of  the 
eighth  of  this  present,  being  newly  come  from 
a  ViQa  hard  by,  where  I  have  been  for  the  space 
of  a  fortnight  with  my  wife  and  family,  this 
being  the  first  time  for  these  six  months  past, 
that  any  of  us  have  trod  on  firm  land ;  and  I 
find  it  BO  good  a  course,  as  well  for  health  as 
recreation,  that  I  am  like  hereafter  to  use  it 
often.  I  have  heard  it  as  well  from  other  hands 
as  now  by  your  letters,  that  my  predecessor 
here  is  my  successor  in  the  nomination  to  that 
employment  where  yon  are;  wherein  I  shall 
envy  him  in  two  things  only,  that  he  shall  be 
nearer  the  air  of  England,  and  that  he  shall 
have  OocTa  dear  earth  under  his  feet" 

"  Scene  II. — "  /  have  here  a  dish  qf  doves.** 

VLt.  Brown,  as  we  have  noticed  in  'The  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew,'  has  expressed  his  decided 
conviction  that  some  of  the  dramas  of  Shak- 
spere  exhibit  the  most  striking  proofs  that  our 
poet  had  visited  Italy.  The  passage  before  us 
is  cited  by  Mr.  Brown  as  one  of  these  proofe  :— 
"Where  did  he  obtain  his  numerous  graphic 
touches  of  national  manners  1  where  did  he 
learn  of  an  old  villager's  coming  into  the  city 
with  'a  dish  of  doves '  as  a  present  to  his  son's 
master  ?  A  present  thus  given,  and  in  our  days 
too,  and  of  doves,  is  not  uncommon  in  Italy. 
I  myself  have  partaken  there,  with  due  reli^, 
in  memory  of  poor  old  Gobbo,  of  a  dish  of 
doves,  presented  by  the  father  of  a  servant" — 
{Autobiographical  Poems.) 

*•  Scene  II. — "  Oo  to,  here  *s  a  simple  line  qf 

lifer 

Palmistiy,  or  chiromancy,  had  once  its  learned 
professors  as  well  as  astrology.  The  printing- 
press  consigned  the  delusion  to  the  gypsies. 
Chiromancy  and  physiognomy  were  once  kin- 
dred   sciences.      The   one   has   passed   away 


575 


amongst  other  credulities  belong^g  to  ages 
which  we  call  ignorant  and  superstitious.  The 
other,  although  fashionable  half  a  century 
ago,  is  professed  by  none,  but,  more  or  less,  has 
its  influence  upon  all  The  woodcut  which  we 
give  is  copied  from  a  little  book,  with  which 
Shakspere  must  have  been  familiar: — 'Briefe 
introductions,  both  natural,  pleasaunte,  and  also 
delectable,  unto  the  Art  of  Chiromancy,  or 
manuel  divination,  and  Phisiognomy  :  with  cir- 
cumstances upon  the  &ces  of  the  Signes.  Also 
certain  Canons  or  Rules  upon  Diseases  and 
Sicknesses,  &c  Written  in  y*  Latin  tongue  by 
Jhon  Indagine,  Prieste,  and  now  lately  trans- 
lated into  Englishe,  by  Fabian  Withers.  For 
Richard  Jugge,  1558.'  Launcelot,  as  well  as  his 
betters,  were  diligent  students  of  the  mysteries 
interpreted  by  John  Indagine,  Priest;  and  a 
simple  or  complex  line  of  life  were  indications 
that  made  even  some  of  the  wise  exult  or 
tremble.  Launcelot's  "small  trifle  of  wives" 
was,  however,  hardly  compatible  with  the  simple 
line  of  life.  There  must  have  been  too  many 
crosses  in  such  a  destiny. 

'•  Scene  V. — "Thou  shall  not  gormandise.** 

The  word  gormandise,  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  French  gourmander,  is  generally  considered 
to  be  of  uncertain  origin.  Zachary  Qrey,  how- 
ever, in  his  'Notes  on  Shakspeare,'  quotes  a 
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cnriooB  story  from  WebVt  'Yindication  of 
Stone-Heng  restored '  (1665),  which  at  any  rate 
will  amuBe,  if  it  does  not  convince,  onr  readers : 
—"During  the  stay  of  the  Danes  in  Wiltaldre 
they  consumed  thdr  time  in  profostntss  and 
belly  cheer,  in  idleness  and  sLoth.  Insomuch 
that,  as  from  their  laziness  in  general  we  even 
to  this  day  call  them  Lor-Danes ;  so,  frt>m  the 
licentiousness  of  Ourmond  and  his  army  in 
particular,  we  brand  all  luxurious  and  profuse 
people  by  the  name  of  Cfurmandisers.  And 
this  Inzuiy  and  this  laziness  are  the  sole  monu- 
ments, the  only  memorials,  by  which  the  Danes 
hare  made  themselves  notorious  to  posterity,  by 
lying  encamped  in  Wiltshire.** 

"  SoKim  V.—"  Black-Monday." 

Stow,  the  Chronicler,  thus  describes  the 
origin  of  this  name : — "  Black-Monday  is  Easter- 
Monday,  and  was  so  called  on  this  occasion :  in 
the  34th  of  Edward  III.  (1360),  the  14th  of 
April,  and  the  morrow  after  Easter-day,  King 
Edward,  with  his  host,  lay  before  the  city  of 
Paris:  which  day  was  full  dark  of  mist  and  hail, 
and  so  bitter  cold,  that  many  men  died  on  their 
horses*  backs  with  the  cold.  Wherefore  unto 
this  day  it  hath  been  call  Black-Monday.** 

'•  SoiNE  V.—"  The  wry-neck'd  fife," 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  ffe  is  here 
the  instrument  or  the  musician.  Boswell  has 
given  a  quotation  ftt>m  Bamaby  Rich's  '  Aphor- 
isms,' 1618,  which  is  very  much  in  point: — "  A 
fife  is  a  wry-nedtt  muaidan,  for  he  always  looks 
away  ftt)m  his  instrument**  And  yet  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  Shakspere  intended  the 
instrument  We  are  of  this  opinion  principally 
fh>m  the  circumstance  that  the  pamage  is  an 
imitation  of  Horace,  in  which  the  instrument  is 
decidedly  meant : — 

"  PrimA  nocte  domum  daude  i  neque  in  vias. 
Sub  cantu  querulv  detpice  tibie."— (Ctmn.  L  ili.  7-) 

(By  the  way.  Farmer  has  not  told  us  frx>m  what 
source,  except  the  original,  Shakspere  derived 
this  idea  ,*  nor  could  Farmer,  for  there  was  no 
English  translation  of  any  of  the  Odes  of 
Horace  in  Shakspere's  time.) 

»•  SoENB  V.—"  WtU  be  toorth  a  Jeiwesff  eye." 

The  play  upon  the  word  alludes  to  the  com- 
mon proverbial  expression,  "worth  a  Jew's  eye." 


ILLU8TBATI0V8.  [aOT  n. 

That  wovth  was  the  prioe  which  the  pewecuted 
Jews  paid  for  the  immunity  ftma  untalalion 
and  death.  When  our  lapaeioas  King  John 
extorted  an  oiormons  snm  from  the  Jew  of 
Bristol  by  drawing  his  teeth,  the  threat  of  put- 
ting out  an  eye  would  have  the  like  effect  upon 
other  Jews.  The  former  prevalence  of  the 
saying  is  proved  frt>m  the  fiiet  that  we  s^ 
retain  it»  although  its  meaning  is  now  little 
known. 


»  ScMfB  VII.— "-4  coin  that  lean  the  figure  </ 
an  angdr 

Yerstegan,  in  his  'Restitution  of  Decayed 
Intelligence,*  gives  the  following  aocooni  of  Uie 
origin  of  the  i»actioe  amongst  the  "RngiiMh  mo- 
narchs  of  insculping  an  angel  upon  their  coin : — 

"  To  come  now  unto  the  cause  of  the  genenl 
calling  of  our  ancestors  by  the  name  of  Sngiish- 
men,  and  our  countiy  consequently  by  the  name 
of  England,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  Uie  seven  petty 
kingdoms  aforenamed,  of  Kent,  East-English, 
West-Saxons,  South-Saxons,  East-Saxons,  North- 
umbers,  and  Mercians,  came  in  fine  <me  after  an- 
other by  means  of  the  West-Saxons,  who  subdued 
and  got  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  rest  to  be  aU 
brought  into  one  monarchy  under  King  Egbert, 
king  of  the  said  West-Saxons.  This  king  then 
considering  that  so  many  different  names  as 
the  distinct  kingdoms  before  had  caused,  was 
now  no  more  necessary,  and  that  as  the  people 
were  all  originally  of  one  nation,  so  was  it  fit 
they  should  again  be  brought  under  one  name ; 
and  although  they  had  had  the  general  name 
of  Saxons,  as  unto  this  day  they  are  of  the 
Welch  and  Irish  called,  yet  did  he  ratJier 
choose  and  ordain  that  they  should  be  all  called 
English-men,  as  but  a  part  of  them  before  were 
called ;  and  that  the  country  should  be  called 
England.  To  the  afiectation  of  which  name 
of  English-men,  it  should  seem  he  was  chiefly 
moved  in  respect  of  Pope  Gregory,  his  alluding 
the  name  of  Engelisce  unto  Angel-like.  The 
name  of  Engel  is  yet  at  this  present  in  all  the 
Teutonick  tongues,  to  wit,  the  high  and  low 
Dutch,  &C.,  as  much  jto  say,  as  Angel,  and  if  a 
Dutch-man  be  asked  how  he  would  in  his  lan- 
guage call  an  Angel-like^man,  he  would  answer, 
ein  Engluh^man  ;  and  being  asked  how  in  his 
own  language  he  would  or  doth  call  an  Engtiah- 
man,  he  can  give  no  other  name  for  him,  but 
even  the  very  same  that  he  gave  before  for  an 
Angel-like-man,  that  is,  as  before  is  said,  eim 
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Engltsh^num,  3itgd  being  in  their  tongue  an 
Angel,  and  EngliBh,  which  thej  write,  Engdsche, 
Angel-like.  And  such  reason  and  consideration 
may  haye  mored  our  former  kings,  upon  Uieir 
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best  coin  of  pure  and  fine  gold,  to  set  the  image 
of  an  angel,  which,  may  be  supposed,  hath  as  well 
been  used  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  since." 
We  subjoin  the  angel  of  Elizabeth. 


lAnttel  of  Qutm  Ktitabeth.'] 

*'  SoKNE  VIIL — "  That  in  a  gondola  were  seen 
together." 

The  only  way  of  reaching  the  mainland  was 
in  A  gondola.    But  to  be  "  seen  "  was  altogether 


a  matter  of  choice, — the  gondola  being  the 
most  private  mode  of  conveyance  in  the  world, 
(not  excepting  the  Turkish  palanquin,)  and  the 
fittest  for  an  elopement 


r««  The  Goodwin*."] 


ACT   III. 


«  ScSNE  I.—"  The  Ooodvnns,  I  think  they  call 
thepUuxr 

TsK  popular  notion  of  the  Goodwin  Sand  was, 
not  only  that  it  was  ''a  veiy  dangerous  flat  and 
ffttft^i"  ^nt  that  it  possessed  a  "  voracious  and 
ingurgitating  property ;  so  that,  should  a  ship 


of  the  largest  size  strike  on  it,  in  a  few  days  it 
would  be  so  wholly  swallowed  up  by  these  quick- 
sands, that  no  part  of  it  would  be  left  to  be 
seen."  It  is  to  this  belief  that  Shakspere  most 
probably  alludes  when  he  describes  the  place  as 
one  "  where  the  carcases  of  many  a  tall  ship  lie 
buried.'*    It  has,  however,  been  ascertained  that 
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the  Bands  of  the  opposite  shore  are  of  the  same 
quality  as  that  which  tradition  reports  to  haye 
once  formed  the  island  property  of  Goodwin, 
Earl  of  Kent 


[act  it. 


•»  Scene  L — "/«  was  iny  turqwoiaer 

The  turquoise,  turkise,  or  Turkey-stone,  was 
supposed  to  have  a  marrellous  property,  thus 
described  in  Fenton's  '  Secret  Wonders  of  Na- 
ture,' 1669:— "The  turkeys  doth  move  when 
there  is  any  peril  prepared  to  him  that  weareth 
it**  Ben  Jonson  and  Drayton  refer  to  the  same 
superstition.  But  the  Jew,  who  had  "affec- 
tions, senses,  passions,"  values  his  turquoise  for 
something  more  than  its  commercial  worth  or 
its  imaginary  virtue.  "I  had  it  of  Leah,  when 
I  was  a  bachelor :  I  would  not  have  given  It  for 
a  wilderness  of  monkeys.^' 

**  one  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin ;  ** 
and  Shakspere  here,  with  marvellous  art,  shows 
us  the  betrayed  apd  persecuted  Shylock,  at  the 
moment  when  he  is  raving  at  the  desertion  of 
his  daughter,  and  panting  for  a  wild  revenge, 
as  looking  back  upon  the  days  when  the  fierce 
passions  had  probably  no  place  in  his  heart— 
"  I  had  it  of  Leah,  when  I  was  a  bachelor.*' 

•«  SoENi  IL— "  The  scuU  that  bred  tfiem  in  the 
septdchreT 

Shakspere  appears  to  have  had  as  great  an 
antipathy  to  false  hair  as  old  Stubbes  himself^ 
from  whose  'Anatomy  of  Abuses'  we  gave  a 
quotation  upon  this  subject  in  '  A  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream '  (Illustrations  of  Act  IV.).  Ti- 
mon  of  Athens  says — 

■  '*  thatch  your  poor  thin  roofs 
With  burthens  of  the  dead.** 

In  the  passage  before  us  the  idea  is  more  ela- 
borated, and  so  it  is  also  in  the  68th  Sonnet : — 
'*  Thus  in  his  cheek  the  map  of  days  outworn. 
When  beauty  liv*d  and  died  as  flowers  do  now, 
Beff*re  these  bastard  si^s  of  fair  were  borne. 
Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  living  brow-; 


Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead. 

The  right  of  sepulchm,  were  shorn  away. 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  bead. 

Ere  beauty*s  dead  fleece  made  another  gay : 
In  him  those  holy  antique  hours  are  seen. 
Without  all  ornament,  itself,  and  true, 
llakhig  no  summer  of  another's  green. 
Robbing  no  old  to  drees  bis  beauty  new.** 
The  "holy  antique  hours'*  appear  to  allude 
to  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  fiishion,  thus 
placed  under  its  most  revolting  aspect,  did  not 
exist.     Stow  says — "Women's  periwigs  were 
first  brought  into  England  about  the  time  of 
the  massacre  of  Paris"  (1572).    Bamaby  Blch, 
in  1615,  speaking  of  the  periwig-sellers,  tells  us 
— "  These  attire-makers  within  these  fortj  yean 
were  not  known  by  that  name.**    And  he  adds 
— "  But  now  they  are  not  ashamed  to  set  them 
forth  upon  their  stalls — such  monstrous  mop- 
poles  of  hair — so  proportioned  and  deformed 
that  but  within  these  twenty  or  thirty  yean 
would  have  drawn  the  passers-by  to  stand  and 
gaze,  and  to  wonder  at  them." 

•*  Scene  IV. 
"  UfUo  the  traned,  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice.* 

If  Shakspere  had  been  at  Venice  (which, 
from  the  extraordinary  keeping  of  the  play,  ap- 
pears the  most  natural  supposition),  he  must 
surely  have  had  some  situation  in  his  eye  for 
Belmont  There  is  a  "  common  feny  "  at  two 
plaoes^Fusina  and  Mestre.  The  Fnsina  ferry 
would  be  the  one  if  Portia  lived  in  perhaps  the 
most  striking  situation,  under  the  Euganean 
Hills.  But  the  Mestre  ferry  is  the  moet  am- 
venient  medium  between  Padua  and  Venice. 
There  is  a  laige  collection  of  canal-craft  there. 
It  is  eighteen  English  miles  from  Padua,  and 
five  from  Venice.  Supposing  Belmont  to  lie 
in  the  plain  N.W.  from  Venice,  Balthazar  might 
cut  across  the  country  to  Padua,  and  meet  Portia 
at  Mestre,  while  she  travelled  thither  at  a  lady's 
speed.— (M.) 


A€T  IV. 


••  SoiNi  l,—**Same  men  (here  tn%**  &c. 

Thsbb  is  a  passage  in  Donne's  'Devotions' 
(1626),  in  which  the  doctrine  of  antipathies  is 
put  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner : — "  A  man 
that  is  not  afraid  of  a  lion  is  afhiid  of  a  cat ; 


I  not  afraid  of  starving,  and  yet  is  afinaid  of  some 
joint  of  meat  at  the  table,  presented  to  feed 

I  him ;  not  afraid  of  the  sound  of  drams  and 

I  trumpets,  and  shot,  and  those  whidi  tiiej  seek 
to  drown,  the  last  cries  of  men,  and  la  afirald 
of  some  particular  harmonious  instrument ;  so 
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much  afraid,  as  that  with  any  of  these  the 
enemy  might  drive  this  man,  otherwise  valiant 
enough,  out  of  the  field.** 

^  Scene  1.—"  Bagpipe." 

We  extract  the  following  notice  of  this  instru- 
ment (which  we  apprehend  is  not  the  "par- 
ticular harmoniouB  instrument"  alluded  to  by 
Donne)  from  the  'Penny  Cyclopaedia: — "The 
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bagpipe,  or  something  nearly  similar  to  it,  was 
in  use  among  the  ancients.    Blanchinus  gives  a 
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figure  of  it,  under  the  name  of  tibia  utricularis, 
though  this  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  the 
modem  instrument.  Luscinius,  in  his  'Mu- 
surgia'  (1536),  has  a  woodcut  of  it,  whence  it 
appears  that  the  bagpipe  in  his  time  was  in  all 
respects  the  same  as  ours.  Indeed,  it  is  men- 
tioned, though  not  described,  by  Chaucer,  who 
says  of  his  miller — 

*  A  baggepipe  wel  ooude  he  blowe  and  toune  t ' 

and  this,  we  are  told  in  the  same  prologue,  was 
the  music  to  which  the  Canterbury  pilgrims 
performed  their  journey."  The  preceding  en- 
graving is  copied  from  a  carving  in  the  church 
of  Cirencester,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
period  of  Henry  VII, 

••  Scene  L 
" The  quality  qf  merey  is  not  itrafin*d**  &c. 

Douce  has  pointed  to  the  following  verse  in 
Eeclesiasticus  (xxxv.  20)  as  having  suggested 
the  beautiful  image  of  the  rain  from  heaven  : — 
"  Mercy  is  seasonable  in  the  time  of  afiliction, 
as  clouds  of  rain  in  the  time  of  drought"  The 
subsequent  passage,  when  Portia  says,  "  we  do 
pray  for  mercy,"  is  considered  by  Sir  William 
Blackstone  to  be  out  of  character  as  addressed 
to  a  Jew.  Shakspere  had  probably  the  Lord's 
Prayer  immediately  in  his  mind ;  but  the  senti- 
ment is  also  found  in  Eeclesiasticus,  ch.  xxviii. 


ACT  V. 


*  Scene  I.—"  Troilua,  methinka,  mounted  the 
Trojan  walls" 

OuB  poet  had  Chaucer  in  his  mind  : — 

'*  The  dale  goth  fast,  and  after  that  came  eve. 
And  yet  raroe  not  to  Troilus  Creueide. 
He  lookith  forth,  by  hed.^e,  by  tre,  by  greve. 
And  tern  hb  heade  ovir  the  walle  he  leide." 


*  Scene  I.  "In  such  a  night 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand." 

"This  passage,"  says  Steevens,  "contains  a 
small  instance  out  of  many  that  might  be 
brought  to  prove  that  Shakspere  was  no  reader 
of  the  cUssics."  And  why  ? — because  the  Dido 
of  the  classics  is  never  represented  with  a 
willow!  Shakspere  was  not,  like  many  of 
Steevens*  day  who  had  made  great  reputations 


with  slender  means,  a  mere  transcriber  of  the 
thoughts  of  other  men.  He  has  here  given  us 
a  picture  of  the  forsaken  Dido,  which  was  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  the  popular  mind.  Those 
who  remember  Desdemona's  willow  song  in 
Othello  need  no  laboured  comment  to  show 
them  that  the  willow  was  emblematic  of  the 
misery  that  Dido  had  to  bear. 

'*  Scene  I.  "In  such  a  nigiht 

Medea  gathered  the  endtanted  herbs"  &c 
The  picture  of  the  similar  scene  in  Gower 
('  Confesso  Amantis')  is  exceedingly  beautiful : — 
**  Thus  It  befell  upon  a  night 
Whann  there  was  nought  but  stenre  light. 
She  was  Tantshed  right  as  hir  list. 
That  no  wight  but  herself  wist : 
And  that  was  at  midnight  tide, 
The  world  was  still  on  every  side.** 
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'^  she  dM  9traf  abatd 


By  holy 

These  holy  croKea  still,  as  of  old,  bristle  the 
land  in  Italy,  and  sanctify  the  sea.  Besides 
those  contained  in  churches,  they  mark  the 
spots  where  heroes  were  bom,  where  saints 
rested,  where  travellers  died.  They  rise  on  the 
summits  of  hill^  and  at  the  intersection  of 
roads;  and  there  is  now  a  shrine  of  the  Ma- 
donna del  Mare  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  between 
Meetre  and  Venice,  and  another  between  Venice 
and  Palestrina^  where  the  gondolier  and  the 
mariner  cross  themselves  in  passing,  and  whose 
lamp  nightly  gleams  over  the  waters,  in  moon- 
light or  storm.  The  days  are  past  when  pil- 
grims of  all  ranks,  from  the  queen  to  the 
beggar-maid,  might  be  seen  kneeling  and  pray- 
ing ''  for  happy  wedlock  hours,"  or  for  whatever 
else  ky  nearest  their  hearts ;  and  the  reverence 
of  ihs  passing  trmveller  is  now  nearly  all  the 
homags  that  is  paid  at  these  shrines.— -(M.) 

*  Sanni  l.-^"R&w  noeet  ^  mo&niighi  detpt 
upon  this  bantr 

One  characteristic  of  an  Italian  garden  is 
that  its  trees  and  shrubs  are  grown  in  avenues 
and  gathered  into  thickets,  while  the  grass-plots 
and  turfy  banks  are  studded  with  parterres  of 
roses  and  other  flowers,  which  lie  open  to  the 
sunshine  and  the  dews.  The  moonlight  thus 
deept  upon  such  lawns  and  banks,  instead  of 
being  diisturbed  by  the  flickering  of  overshadow- 
ing trees. — (M.) 

"  Scene  l.-^"8a,  JesHca,**  &c 

Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  very  interesting  account 
of  the  philosophy  of  Campanella,  thus  para- 
phrases one  of  the  most  imaginative  passages 
of  the  Dominican  Mar:— "The  sky  and  stars 
are  endowed  with  the  keenest  sensibility ;  nor 
is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  signify 
their  mutual  thoughts  to  each  other  by  the 
transference  of  light,  and  that  their  sensibility 
is  full  of  pleasure.  The  blessed  i4)irits,  that 
infonn  such  living  and  bright  mansions,  behold 
all  things  in  nature,  and  in  the  divine  ideas; 
they  have  also  a  more  glorious  light  than  their 
own,  through  which  they  are  elevated  to  a 
supernatural  beatific  vision."  Mr.  HAllam  adds : 
"  We  can  hardly  read  this,  without  recollecting 
the  most  sublime  passage  perlu^Ms  in  Shak- 
spere ;"  and  he  then  quotes  the  foUowing  lines, 


which  our  readen  will  thank  ns  for  oflfering  to 
them  i^Nurt  from  the  general  text : — 
"ShtJenioa.    Look  how  th>  toor  of  hotmmk 
U  thkk  inlaid  with  paUna  of  bright  goUL 
There 's  not  the  tnuUest  orb  which  tbou  bcbold'al 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  singi, 
SdU  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  diembiBt: 
Such  lunnony  it  in  immortal  loub: 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  wecaniioCbearlt.'** 

Campanella  was  of  a  later  period  than  Shak- 
spere,  who  probably  found  the  idea  in  some  of 
the  Platonic  works  of  which  his  wiitingB  un- 
questionably show  that  he  was  a  student.  In 
his  hands  it  has  reached  its  utmost  perfecUon 
of  beauty.  After  then  i^kuious  lines,  the 
parallel  passage  in  MiUonli  'Arcades,'  fine  as  it 
is,  appears  to  us  less  psr&ct  Im  saitim^it  and 
harmony:— 

'•  In  deep  of  nIglM  wtasa  drovstecat 
Hath  kek'd  up  mortal  senaa,  Htm  Vaflm  I 
To  tha  celestiid  SUens*  hanaoay. 
That  sit  upon  the  nina  inlbUii  ipliuna. 
And  sfaig  to  thota  tkse  bald  d»  vllal  shana. 
And  tun  the  adaiaantlM  tplade  rouad* 
On  whkh  tks  tMasT  gais  aad  men  ta  woind. 
Such  sweat  sMnpulsiaa  doth  la  Bsilt  it. 
To  hiU  thsdMghtarof  Heoesslcy. 
And  keep  asilHiiy  Nature  to  her  law, 
And  the  low  world  in  meaiuxM  motion  draw 
After  the  heavenly  tuna>  whidi  none  can  hear 
Of  human  mould,  with  gross  unpuiged  ear.** 

Coleridge  has  approached  the  subject  in  lines 
which  are  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  oC  those 
of  Shakspere  and  Milton : — 

«<Soulof  Alvart  . 

Hear  our  soft  suit,  and  heed  my  milder  ipdl  s~  { 

So  may  the  gates  of  Paradise,  unbarr'd. 
Cease  thy  swift  toils  I    Since  haply  thou  ait  one 
Of  that  innumerable  company 
Who  in  broad  circle,  loveUer  than  the  ndnbow. 
Girdle  this  round  earth  In  a  diaay  motion. 
With  noise  too  vast  and  constant  to  be  beard;— 
Fitliest  unheard !    For  oh,  ye  numberless 
And  rapid  travellers  1  what  ear  unstunn'd. 
What  sense  unmaddenM,  might  bear  up  agahttt 
The  rushing  of  your  congtegated  wlnga  ?* 

(AMMras.  Aot  lu.  Sc  t.) 

^  Scene  I,—**  The  man  thai  hath  no  mtcne  is 
hirMd/:' 

Thers  is  a  great  controversy  amongst  the 
commentators  upon  the  moral  fitness  of  this 
passage;  and  those  who  are  curious  in  sndi 
matters  may  turn  to  the  Tariomm  edition,  for 
a  long  and  perilous  attack  upon  l^iiJnipere^ 
opinions  by  Steerens,  and  to  a  defence  of  them, 
in  their  separate  works,  by  Douce  and  Mon^ 

■  *  Literature  of  fiurope,'  voL  iiL  p»  147<    Mr. 
has  quoted  flrom  memiwy:   having  put  *'vanlt 
•*  loor,"  with  two  or  tfaiaa  minor  vaiUOdM. 
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Mason.  Hie  intereet  of  the  dispute  wholly 
congists  in  the  aolemn  stupidity  with  which  it 
is  conducted.  The  summing-up  of  Steevens  is 
unequalled: — "Let  not  this  capricious  senti- 
ment of  Shakspere  descend  to  posterity  unat- 
tended by  the  opinion  of  the  late  Lord  Chester- 
field upon  the  same  subject  ;**  and  then  he 
quotes  one  of  his  Lordship's  letters,  containing 
an  insolent  attack  upon  **  fiddlers." 

••  ScsNB  L — **  The  crow  doth  nng  aa  sweetly  as 
the  lark,**  kc 

The  animals  mentioned  in  this  play  are  all 
proper  to  the  country,  ana  to  that  part  of  it, 
to  which  the  play  relates.  The  wren  is  uncom- 
mon ;  but  its  note  is  oeoasionally  heard.  The 
crow,  lark,  jay,  cuckoo,  nightingale,  goose,  and 
eel,  are  all  common  in  Lombardy. — (M.) 


^  Somn  l,^"This  ndght,  methwka,  islmithe 
dayHghi  sick:* 

The  light  of  moon  and  stars  In  Italy  is  almost 
as  yellow  as  sunlight  in  England.  The  planets 
bum  like  golden  lamps  abore  the  pinnacles  and 
pillared  statues  of  the  city  and  the  tree-tops  of 
the  plain,  with  a  brilliancy  which  cannot  be 
imagined  by  those  who  haye  dwelt  only  in  a 
northern  climate.  The  in&nt  mAy  there  hold 
out  its  hands,  not  only  for  the  fbU  moon,  but 
for  "  the  old  moon  sitting  in  the  young  moon's 
lap,** — an  appearance  there  as  obyious  to  the 
eye  as  any  constellation.  Two  hours  after 
sunset,  on  the  night  of  new  moon,  we  hare 
seen  so  &r  oyer  the  lagunes,  that  the  night 
seemed  indeed  only  a  paler  day,— "a  little 
paler."— (M.) 


iCottwn*  ^f  the  Doge  nf  Fmfac;] 


COSTUME. 


Ths  Yenice  of  Shakspere's  own  time,  and  the 
manners  of  that  city,  are  delineated  with  match- 
less accuracy  in  this  drama.  To  the  same  friend 
who  furnished  us  with  some  local  illustrations 
of  '  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  we  are  indebted 


for  some  equally  interesting  notiees  of  similar 
passages  in  this  play.  They  go  fiir  to  prove 
that  Shakspere  had  visited  Italy.  Mr.  Brown 
has  justly  observed,  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
is  a  merchant  of  no  other  place  in  the  worid." 
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The  dreases  of  the  most  civilised  nations  of 
Europe  have  at  all  periods  borne  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  each  other:  the  various  fashions 
having  been  generally  invented  amongst  the 
southern,  and  gradually  adopted  by  the  north- 
em,  ones.  8ome  slight  distinctions,  however, 
have  always  remained  to  characterise,  more  or 
less  particularly,  the  country  of  which  the 
wearer  was  a  native ;  and  the  Republic  of  Ve- 
nice, perhaps,  differed  more  than  any  other 
State  in  the  habits  of  its  nobles,  magistrates, 
and  merchants,  from  the  universal  fiishlon  of 
that  quarter  of  the  globe  in  which  it  was 
situate. 

To  commence  with  the  chief  officer  of  the 
Republic: — ^The  Doge,  like  the  Pope,  appears 
to  have  worn  different  habits  on  different  occa- 
sions. Caesar  Y ecellio  describes  at  some  length 
the  'alterations  made  in  the  ducal  dress  by 
several  princes,  from  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century  down  to  that  of  the  sixteenth,  the 
period  of  the  action  of  the  play  before  us;  at 
which  time  the  materials  of  which  it  was  usually 
composed  were  cloth  of  silver,  cloth  of  gold, 
and  crimson  velvet,  the  cap  always  corre- 
sponding in  colour  with  the  robe  and  mantle. 
On  the  days  sacred  to  the  Holy  Virgin  the  Doge 
always  appeared  entirely  in  white.  Coryat,  who 
travelled  in  1608,  says,  in  his  *  Crudities,'  ''  The 
fifth  day  of  August,  being  Friday  ...  I 
saw  the  Duke  in  some  of  his  richest  ornaments. 
...  He  himself  then  wore  two  very  rich 
robes,  or  long  garments,  whereof  the  uppermost 
was  white  cloth  of  silver,  with  great  massy 
buttons  of  gold ;  the  other  cloth  of  silver  also, 
but  adorned  with  many  curious  works  made  in 
colours  with  needlework."  Howell,  in  his  *  Sur- 
vey of  the  Signorie  of  Venice,'  Lond.  1651, 
after  telling  us  that  the  Duke  ''always  goes 
clad  in  silk  and  purple,"  observes,  that  "  some- 
times he  shows  himself  to  the  public  in  a  robe 
of  cloth  of  gold,  and  a  white  mantle ;  he  hath 
his  head  covered  with  a  thin  coif,  and  on  his 
forehead  he  wears  a  crimson  kind  of  mitre,  with 
a  gold  border,  and,  behind,  it  turns  up  in  form 
of  a  horn :  on  his  shoulders  he  carries  ermine 
skins  to  the  middle,  which  is  still  a  badge  of 
the  Consul's  habit;  on  his  feet  he  wears  em- 
broidered sandals*,  tied  with  gold  buttons,  and 
about  his  middle  a  most  rich  belt,  embroidered 
with  costly  jewels,  in  so  much,  that  the  habit  of 

■  C.  Vecellio,  a  much  better  authority,  says  slippers. 
"  PorU  in  piedi  le  piandelle  ptu  del  medcsimo  usasi  anefae 
da  cavaUieri  noblli  di  Venecia.'' 


the  Duke,  when  at  festivals  he  shows  himself 
in  the  highest  state,  is  valued  at  about  100,000 
crowns."  " 

The  chiefs  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  who  were 
three  in  number,  wore  "red  gowns  with  long 
sleeves,  either  of  cloth,  camlet,  or  damask,  ac- 
cording to  the  weather,  with  a  flap  of  the  same 
colour  over  their  left  shoulders,  red  stockings, 
and  slippers."  The  rest  of  the  Ten,  according 
to  Coryat,  wore  black  camlet  gowns  with  mar- 
vellous long  sleeves,  that  reach  almost  down  to 


[Qmtvme  qf  the  "  OarUtimom.**^ 

the  gpround.  The  ''  clarissimoes  "  generally  wore 
gowns  of  black  cfoth  faced  with  black  taflata, 
with  a  flap  of  black  doth,  edged  with  taflata, 
over  the  left  shoulder  ^ ;  and  "  all  these  gowned 
men,"  says  the  same  author,  "  do  wear  marvel- 
lous' little  black  caps  of  felt,  without  any  brima 
at  all,  and  very  diminutive  filing  bands,  no 
ruffs  at  all,  which  are  so  shallow,  that  I  have 
seen  many  of  them  not  above  a  little  inch 
deep."  The  colour  of  their  under  garments 
was  also  generally  black,  and  consisted  of  "a 
slender  doublet  made  close  to  the  body,  without 
much  quilting  or  bombast,  and  long  hose  plain, 
without  those  new-fangled  curiosities  and  ridi- 
culous superfluities  of  panes,  pleats,  and  other 
light  toys  used  with  us  Englidunen.  Yet»*  he 
continues,  "they  make  it  of  costly  stnfl^  well 

•  In  the  coUectiou  at  Goodrich  Court  is  the  walkli^. 
staff  of  a  Doge  of  Venice  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
k  Coryat. 
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befieeming  gentlemen  and  eminent  persons  of 
their  places,  as  of  the  best  tafiatas  and  satins 
that  Christendom  doth  ^ield,  which  are  fiurly 
garnished  also  with  lace  of  the  best  sort  The 
Knights  of  St.  Mark,  or  of  the  Order  of  the 
Glorious  Vir^,  &c.,  were  distinguished  by 
wearing  red  apparel  under  their  black  gowns." 
"  Young  loTers,"  says  Vecellio,  "  wear  generally 
a  doublet  and  breeches  of  satin,  tabby,  or  other 
silk,  cut  or  sUished  in  the  form  of  crosses  or 
stars,  through  which  slashes  is  seen  the  lining 
of  coloured  taffata :  gold  buttons,  a  lace  ruff,  a 
bonnet  of  rich  velvet  or  silk  with  an  ornamental 
band,  a  silk  cloak,  and  silk  stockings,  Spanish 
morocco  shoes,  a  flower  in  one  hand,  and  their 
gloves  and  handkerchief  in  the  other."  This 
habit,  he  tells  us,  was  worn  by  many  of  the 
nobility,  as  well  of  Venice  as  of  other  Italian 
cities,  especially  by  the  young  men  before  they 
put  on  the  gown  with  the  sleeves,  "a  comito," 
which  was  generally  in  their  eighteenth  or 
twentieth  year. 

Vecellio  also  furnishes  us  with  the  dress 
of  a  doctor  of  laws,  the  habit  in  which  Portia 
defends  Antonio.  The  upper  robe  was  of  black 
damask  cloth,  velvet,  or  silk,  according  to  the 
weather.  The  under  one  of  black  silk  with  a 
silk  sash,  the  ends  of  which  hang  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  leg ;  the  stockings  of  black  cloth 
or  velvet;  the  cap  of  rich  velvet  or  silk. 


iCottumg  qf  a  Doctor  Htf  LatM.] 

And  now  to  speak  of  the  dress  of  the  prin- 
cipal character  of  this  play.    Great  difference 


of  opinion  has  existed,  and  much  ink  been  shed, 
upon  this  subject,  as  it  seems  to  us  very  need- 
lessly. If  a  work,  written  and  published  by 
Venetians  in  their  own  city,  at  the  particular 
period  when  this  play  was  composed,  is  not 
sufficient  authority,  we  know  not  what  can  be 
considered  such.  Vecellio  expressly  informs  us 
that  the  Jews  differed  in  nothing,  as  far  as 
regarded  dress,  from  Venetians  of  the  same 
professions,  whether  merchants,  artisans,  &c.*, 
with  the  exception  of  a  yt^UU/w  bonfiet,  which  they 
were  compelled  to  wear  hy  order  qf  the  govem- 
ment\  Can  anything  be  more  distinct  and 
satis&ctoryl  In  opposition  to  this  positive 
assertion  of  a  Venetian  writing  upon  the  actual 
subject  of  dress,  we  have  the  statement  of  Saint 
Didier,  who,  in  his  'Histoire  de  Venise,'  says 
that  the  Jews  of  Venice  wore  scarlet  hate  lined 
with  Uack  tafiata,  and  a  notification  in  Hak- 
luyt's  'Voyages*  (p.  179,  edit.  1698),  that  in  the 
year  1581  the  Jews  wore  red  caps  for  distinc- 
tion's sake.  We  remember  also  to  have  met 
somewhere  with  a  story,  apparently  in  confirm- 
ation of  this  latter  statement,  that  the  colour 
was  changed  from  red  to  yeUow,  in  consequence  of 
a  Jew  having  been  accidentally  taken  for  a  car- 
dinal !  But  besides  that  neither  of  the  two  last- 
mentioned  works  are  to  be  compared  with 
Vecellio's  in  respect  of  authority  for  what  may 
be  termed  Venetian  costume,  it  is  not  likely 
that  scarlet,  a  sacred  colour  among  Catholics 
generally,  and  appropriated  particularly  by  the 
Venetian  knights  and  principal  magistrates, 
would  be  selected  for  a  badge  of  degradation,  or 
rather  infamous  distinction.  Now  yellow,  on 
the  contrary,  has  always  been  in  Europe  a  mark 
of  disgrace.  Tenne  (t.  e.  orange)  was  considered 
by  many  heralds  as  stainant.  The  Jews,  in 
England,  wore  yellow  caps  of  a  peculiar  shape 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  I. ;  and  Lord 
Verulam,  in  his  'Essay  on  Usury,'  speaking  of 
the  witty  invectives  that  men  have  made  against 
usury,  states  one  of  them  to  be  that  "  usurers 
should  have  orange-tawny  bonnets,  because  they 
do  Judaize/* 

As  late,  also,  as  the  year  1825,  an  order  was 
issued  by  the  Pope  that  "the  Jews  should  wear  a 
yellow  covering  on  their  hats,  and  the  women  a 
yellow  riband  on  their  breast,  under  the  pain  of 
severe    penalties." — Vide  'Examiner,'  Sunday 

*  '*  Imitano  gli  altri  mercanti  e  artigiani  di  questa  Utta." 
Edit.  1590. 

k  "  PoTtano  per  coTcandamento  puldico  la  berrctta 
gialla.'*   tbid. 
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Newspaper,  Nov.  20th,  182!^.  The  which  order 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  eridence 
before  us,  wu  the  reinforcement  of  the  old 
edict,  Utterly  disregarded  by  the  Jews  of  Italy. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  ''the  orange-tawny 
bonnet"  might  hare  been  worn  of  so  deep  a 
oolonr  by  some  of  the  Hebrew  popnlation  as  to 
hare  bom  described  as  red  by  a  careless 
obeerrer,  or  that  some  Venetian  Jews,  in  fkct, 
did  Tenture  to  wear  red  caps  or  bonnets  in  defi- 
ance of  the  statute,  and  thereby  misled  the 
trareller  or  the  historian.  We  cannot,  however, 
imagine  that  a  doubt  can  exist  of  the  propriety 
of  Shylock  wearing  a  yellow,  or,  at  all  CTents,  an 
orange-coloured,  cap  of  the  wme  form  as  the 
black  one  of  the  Christian  Venetian  merchants. 
Shakspere  makes  Shylock  speak  of  "  his  Jewish 
gaberdine;"  but  independently  of  Yecellio's  as- 
surance, that  no  difference  existed  between  the 
dress  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  merchants 
Bare  the  yellow  bonnet  aforesaid,  the  word 
gaberdine  conveys  to  us  no  precise  form  of  gal^ 
ment,  its  description  being  different  in  nearly 
eveiy  dictionary,  foreign  or  English.  In  German 
it  is  called  a  rock  or  frock,  a  mantle,  coat,  petti- 
coat, gown,  or  cloak.  In  Italian,  "palandrano" 
or  "greai-coat,"  and  **g<wardinti,  a  peasant's 
jacket."  The  French  have  only  "  gaban  **  and 
"gabardine," — cloaks  for  rainy  weather.  In 
Spanish,  "gabardina"  is  rendered  a  sort  of 
cassock  with  close-buttoned  sleeves.  In  English, 
a  shepherd's  coarse  frock  or  coat 

Speaking  of  the  ladies  of  Venice,  Coryat  says, 
"Most  of  these  women,  when  they  walk  abroad, 
especially  to  church,  are  veiled  with  long  veils, 
whereof  some  do  reach  almost  to  the  ground 
behind.  These  veils  are  either  black,  or  white, 
or  yellowish.  The  black,  either  wives  or 
widows  do  wear;  the  white,  maids,  and  so 
the  yellowish  also,  but  they  wear  more  white 
than  yellowish.  It  is  the  custom  of  these  maids, 
when  they  walk  the  streets,  to  cover  their  ftces 
with  their  veils,  the  stuff  being  so  thin,  and 
slight,  that  they  tdaj  easily  look  through  it,  for 
it  is  made  of  a  pretty  slender  silk,  and  very 


finely  curied.  .  .  .  Now,  whereas  I  said  that 
only  maids  do  wear  white  veils,  I  mean  these 
white  silk  curled  veils,  which  (as  tiiey  told  me) 
none  do  wear  but  maids.  But  other  iriiite  veiU 
wives  do  much  wear,  such  as  are  made  in  Hol- 
land, whereof  the  greatest  part  is  handsomely 
edged  with  great  and  vexy  £ur  bonelaee." 

The  account  in  Howell's  'Survey'  diflfers 
slightly  from  Coryat's,  but  Veoellio  confirms  the 
latter,  and  states  that  courtesans  wore  black 
veils,  in  imitation  of  women  of  character. 

Jewish  females,  Vecellio  says,  were  distin- 
guished from  Christian  women  by  their  being 
"  highly  painted,"  and  wearing  jfeUow  veils,  but 
that  in  other  respects  their  dresses  were  pei^ 
fectly  similar*.  We  must  not  foi^t  to  mention 
that  singular  portion  of  a  Venetian  lady's  cos- 
tume at  this  period,  ''the  chioppine."  A 
description  and  an  engraving  of  several  varie- 
ties of  this  monstrosity  will  be  found  in  our 
Illustrations  of  the  second  Act  of  '  Hamlet' 

-  EdiLUOO. 


lOntume  y  u  Lady  pf  Vmdee,} 


/ 

'\ 


G.  Woodfall  and  Son,  Printers,  Angel  Court,  Sktnn«r  Street*  London. 
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